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PREFACE. 


I,  Im  this  volume  tlie  reader  has  TWO  woitKe  by  two  writers. 
These  works  are  closely  related,  yeL  are  disUiict  Tngel.her,  they 
form  a  unit  of  plan.  To  Dr.  Fleiniug  belongs  'Hte  Vboa/talar!/  of 
FhiUiBophy,  whicb,  witli  the  posLliumoua  additions  from  liis  pen, 
and  the  definitions  by  Dr.  CalUcrMood  in  the  edition  of  1876,  is 
given  entire  in  this  new  American  edition,  and  in  tliia  alone. 
The  last  English  edition  omits  mucli  valuable  matter  of  tlie 
second  edition,  probably  to  keep  the  size  ol'  the  book  within 
certain  limits.  This  edition  of  Fleming  is  tliereforo  the  only 
complete  exhibition  of  his  labors.  All  the  Anninoxs  made  by 
tlio  American  editor  to  tlie  former  editions  of  Fleming  are 
retained  in  this  edition,  but  in  a  greatly  improved  form. 

n.  The  "Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences"  has,  in 
general,  with  respect  to  the  work  it  accompanies,  two  character- 

i.  It  is  STirrLEirE^JTAi.  to  Fleming,  and  to  tlie  Americim  edi- 
tor's edition  of  Fleming. 

1,  Aomrross  have  been  made  to  the  Chronology,  bringing 
it  down  to  June,  1877,  the  latest  chronology  of  events  and  litera- 
ture being  far  more  full  than  the  earlier,  an  information  in  regard 
to  what  is  latest  is  least  accessible. 

2.  The  Synthetical  Table  is  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to 
cover  completely  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  in  their  classifica- 
tion, terminology,  and  history.  It  now  presents  a  methodologi- 
cal survey  of  all  the  most  important  terms,  and  of  the  great 
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schools  and  great  names  in  the  entire  pliilosophical  world,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present. 

3.  Other  additions  have  been  brought  into  their  PROpek 
PLACE,  so  (hat  the  arrangement  of  the  new  volume,  even  after 
its  great  enlargement,  U  more  simple  and  convenient  than  that 
of  the  old. 

a.  Tlie  Synthetical  Table  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

6.  The  "German  Philosophers  of  the  most  recent  Era  "  is  put 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  Synthetical  Table. 

e.  The  Vocabulary  of  German  Terms,  from  Morell'a  Tenne- 
tnann,  ia  preseuted  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  new  Vocabu- 

d.  The  Index  of  Terms  is  put  in  its  alphabetical  places  in 
the  new  Vocabulary.  Every  term  which  Fleming  has,  is  marked 
with  a  star  (*). 

What  is  found  under  five  heads,  in  five  places,  in  the  old,  is 
drawn  together  under  three  in  the  new,  so  that  the  reader  knows 
more  easily  where  to  find  what  he  wants,  and  has  fewer  places 
to  turn  to  for  it. 

4.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  remedy  defecU  in  Fleming's 
plan  and  execution.  New  terms  have  been  introduced,  and  new 
citations  have  been  made.  In  this  Fleming  himself  and  Calder- 
wood  have  borne  part.  Calderwood  has  introduced  new  terras, 
and  has  given  definitions  to  them,  and  to  a  number  of  the 
old  terms.  Fleming's  manuscripts  have  been  drawii  on  for  new 
matter.  All  the  new  matter  in  the  Third  London  edition  is 
incorporated  in  this. 

ii.  The  "Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences"  is,  how- 
ever, in  import-ant  respects,  is'Dependent  of  Fleming.  The 
plan  is  greatly  enlarged.  There  are  entirely  new  departments 
in  it;  and  others,  in  which  Fleming  has  little,  are  presented 
with  fulness. 

1.  The  reader  is  not  left  to  isrEB  the  meaning  of  a  term 
from  a  mass  of  discursive  citation,  but  depinitiohs  aee  giveit. 
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PEEFACE.  IX 

The  CITATIONS  are  such  as  eitter  directly  define,  or  illustrate 
the  definition, 

2.  Tlie  number  of  tlie  more  ei.emkntaky  teems  has  been 
increased,  ivitli  a  view  to  the  difficulties   encountered   by   the 

3.  The  illustrations  of  the  Akcient  Philosophy,  the  basis  of 
all  real  thinking,  have  been  multiplied;  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  terms  of  tlie  Medieval  Philosophy,  wliieh  still 
lives  in  the  thinking  and  phrase  of  all  the  Occidental  systems, 
and  forms  the  very  staple  of  some  of  the  most  widely  received 
of  them.  The  Gkeek  and  Latin  terminology  is  presented  boLli 
in  its  ali)liabetical  place,  wlicro  it  is  still  retained  in  comin(i:i 
use,  and  in  its  parallelism  with  English  words. 

The  Fbeuch,  with  its  terminology,  the  British  and  Ahkri- 
CAN  philosophieal  literature  have  been  more  largely  drawn  on. 
The  moat  important  terms  of  the  Oeie^'tal  systems  have  also 
been  introduced. 

4.  Historical  Materials,  illustraflvo  of  the  rise,  growth, 
and  fluctuations  of  meaning  arc  furnished  in  the  case  of  terms 
which  need  such  a  treatment. 

5.  The  more  important  Phrases  and  Combinationb  of  terms, 
and  the  G-ESERIC  Terms  which  mark  the  particular  systems,  are 
given. 

6.  The  most  noticeable  weakness  of  Prof.  Fleming's  work  is  in 
German  Philosophy,  that  philosophy  which  at  this  hour  is 
exciting  beyond  any  other  the  attention  of  tiie  thinking  wotid. 
la  tlie  "  Vocabulary  of  tlie  Philosophical  Sciences,"  tlie  moat 
important  distinctive  terms  of  German  philosophy  are  given  in 
German  at  their  alphabetical  place.  Its  peculiarities  in  con- 
nection with  these  and  with  the  common  terms  are  illustrated 
in  translations  from  the  greatest  German  philosophers,  especially 
from  the  time  of  Kant  to  the  later  and  latest  dates.  The  views 
of  a,  number  of  writers  of  great  distinction  are  introduced,  in 
tMs  TQlumc^  to  the  English  reader  for  the  fint  time.     Thtt 
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X  PREFACE. 

citations  are  carefulJy  selected  with  reference  to  their  direct 
value  in  diofininu  words  and  filings,  and  winnowed  from  what 
is  irrelevant  to  that  aim. 

7.  Notliing  iu  the  same  compass  is  of  more  service  than  care- 
fully arranged  Tabulak  Views.  In  these,  this  work  will  be 
found  very  rich.  In  the  same  line  of  usefulness  are  outlines 
of  the  great  epoch-making  works,  and  of  these  there  is  a  num- 
ber. The  various  parta  of  the  philosophical  sciences  and  of 
tlieir  literature  are  classified. 

8.  Tiie  BiBLiOQBAPiiiCAL  references  are  copious.  The  work 
is  an  Index  — in  some  cases  almost  a  Coxcokdasce— of  much 
of  the  most  important  philosophical  literature. 

9.  The  whole  character  of  the  work  is  OBjECnVE.  It  is 
designed  to  furnish  impartial  information  in  regard  to  all  schools 
of  thonglit.  It  is  not  meant,  except  as  simple  statements  of 
truth  may  tend  either  way,  for  the  defence  of  any  system,  how- 
ever good,  or  the  exposure  of  any  system,  however  bad ;  but 
for  the  definition  of  the  terms,  general  and  particular,  of  all 
systems, 

10.  Its  aim,  in  brief,  is  to  furnish  iin  ISDISPEN8ABLE  to  the 
learner,  a  cosveniench  to  the  scholar. 

III.  The  Necessary  Limitations  involved  in  the  plan  of  the 
work  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader. 

1.  It  is  a  Vocabulary,  kot  as  EKCYcrx)P«DrA.  Its  object 
is  to  define  terms.  This  indeed  often  involves  the  history  of 
terms  and  illustrations  of  their  use.  The  definition  of  the  word 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  definition  of  the  thing.  A  great 
deal,  therefore,  of  the  most  important  matter  of  Philosophy 
is  involved  in  the  plan,  but  only  as  it  is  connected  with  defi- 

2.  It  is  essential  to  facility  in  use,  and  to  moderateness  in  price, 
that  its  BULK  should  not  be  excessive.  The  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  keep  the  book  from  nndue  dimensions,  cot  by  omitting 
anything  wlucli  he  thought  should  be  in  it,  but  by  careful  avoid- 
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ance  of  superfluous  matter ;  by  economizing  in  space ;  by  select- 
ing a  suiallei-  type,  wiiere  it  could  be  employed  with  advantage; 
and  by  using  Ibe  icitial  of  tiie  word  defiucd  where  it  recurs  ia 
the  article. 

IV.  The  Ackkowlkdgmenis  of  tbc  Author  are  due  to 
Professor  Robert  Ellis  Tliompsoii,  tbe  Librarian  of  the  Univer- 
'ty    f  P  n    jl       '      fl    t  for  the  judicious  selection  of  pLilo- 

pb  I  w  k  mad  by  h  m  for  the  Library ;  and  secondly,  for 
tl  f  1 1  es  d  ed  by  bim  iu  the  use  of  that  Library,  and 
f  b  IS      II  Ts  f      aried  information  derived  from  his 

]  a  d  th  u  httul  ead  ng.  The  Author's  thanks  are  also 
d        t     f I      Pb  1  d  Ij  h        Library,  and   to   its   courteous    and 

t  11  g    t  1  b  F     letters  of  sympathy  with  his  wort, 

d  t  f  dl)  d  i  I  suggeatjoD,  be  ia  indebted  to  Profes- 
.0  3  Tl  Ds.  U  Apple,  P.  E.  Chase,  T.  S.  Doolittle,  and  E.  V. 
Gerbavt;  to  Presidents  J.  W.  Nevin,  S.  S.  Sprecher,  and  M. 
Valentine;  to  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
^eeulatlve  Philosophy,  and  to  Hon.  Furman  Sheppard,  wbo, 
known  to  the  world  as  one  of  our  most  distinguished  jurists,  is 
also  one  of  our  ripest  philosophical  scholars  and  tliinfeers. 

V.  The  Sources  akr  Aids  which  have  been  employed  by 
the  writer  will  be  found  liilly  indicated  at  the  particular  articles. 
Having  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  Jangnages  which  are 
the  main  repositories  of  philosophiciil  thought,  he  hopes  that 
the  book  will  bring  with  it  evidence  that  the  rich  stores  within 
his  reach  have  not  been  regarded  ungratefully  nor  used  care- 
lessly. CHARL£;S  P.  KEATJXH. 

PlIII^DELPKIA,  June  23,  1877. 
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Ir  will,  we  think,  bo  conceded  bj  all  who  are  familiar  with 
pbilosophical  writings,  that  there  has  never  been  gathered  in 
our  language  in  that  department  a  fund  of  thought  and  of  in- 
formation which  within  as  small  it  compass  presents  more  that 
is  valuable  than  we  find  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy  by 
Professor  Fleming.  Jean  Paul  tolls  «s  that  he  never  took 
up  a  book,  the  title  of  which  excited  extraordinary  anticipa- 
tion, without  finding  that  he  was  destined  to  disappointment. 
It  ui ay  safely  be  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  the 
modesty  of  a  title  is  unfeigned,  the  book,  if  it  disappoint  us  at 
all,  disappoints  us  agreeably.  Of  this  class  is  the  Vocabulary 
of  Philosophy.  It  is  much  more  than  the  title  promises,  for  it 
illustrates  the  matter  of  philosophy  as  well  as  its  t«rms.  It 
gives  incidentally  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
notices  its  literature  on  the  leading  subjects.  It  is  to  a  large 
extent  made  up  of  the  very  words  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophical  writers,  and  thu3  becomes  a  guide  to  ;  heir  opinions 
and  to  the  most  important  pcrtlons  of  their  works.  Proiessot 
Fleming  has  not  laboured  single-handed,  but  has  in  this  way 
drawn  in^o  his  service,  as  co-workers,  many  of  the  greatest 
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minds  of  all  lands  and  of  all  time.  It  is  tnie  everywhere,  and 
especially  in  the  philosophical  soiences,  that  the  knowledge 
of  words  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  linowlodge  of  things.  To 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  a  term,  we  must  ofttimes  not,  only 
have  a  definition  of  it,  but  we  must  trace  i(s  history  —  and  to 
know  its  history,  we  must  know  the' views  of  the  men  who 
i^mployod  it,  and  the  cireuni stances  under  which  those  views 
were  formed  and  expressed ;  for  the  history  of  words  is  the 
history  of  the  world.  A  Vocabulary  with  this  laige  aim  would 
be  in  fact  a  dictionary  or  Oyclopsedia  of  subjects  and  of  au- 
thors, A  Vocabulary,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
would  simply  give  us  terms  and  a  defiivition  of  them.  Professor 
Fleming's  book  is  midway  between  these  classes.  It  rises  as 
far  above  the  second  class,  as  from  its  compactness  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  design  it  necessarily  comes  short  of  the  first.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition,  however,  a  conditional 
promise  is  given  that  he  may  attempt  such  a  work  as  the  first 
would  be.  We  hope  that  tho  author  may  be  encouraged  to 
carry  out  his  purpose,  and  that  in  conjunction  with  the  best 
philosophical  thinkers  in  our  language,  he  may  give  us  what 
is  so  mucli  needed  —  a  Cyolopasdial  Dictionary  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Sciences,  and  of  their  literature  and  history. 

The  Editor,  at  the  request  of  the  Publishers,  consented  to 
make  the  effort  to  reader  the  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy  still 
more  useful,  so  far  as  tlie  very  brief  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
work  through  tho  press  would  allow  him.  To  have  made  addi- 
tions to  the  text  of  a  living  author  he  would  hate  considered 
an  unwarranted  liberty;  and,  apart  from  this  consideration, 
such  additions  are  reaJly  not  needed,  nor  would  they  be  con- 
sistniH  with  tho  plan  and  purpose  of  the  hook,  tci  both  which 
compactness  is  indispensable.     To  have  made  the  book  a  large 
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3  one  of  its  distinctive 


IIo  directed  bis  main  efforts,  therefore,  to  what  he  considers 
t!i8  proper  functions  of  an  editor,  to  the  bringing  riicvo  com- 
pletely witliin  tlie  reach  of  the  reader  the  treasures  offered  by 
the  author.  He  has  aimed  at  the  aceomp]ishment  of  this  end 
in  the  pn,  cnt  ca-so  n  iha  folltwinsj  wij 

I  He  has  tlirown  into  the  laar^  n  where  the  eje  readily 
catchci  them  when  tliey  are  needed  the  cititiona  whioh,  m 
the  English  editun   encunberand  disfigure  the  test 

JI  He  his  added  b  Voeabulaij  of  some  of  the  principil 
teinis  usi_d  bj  Ijei  nan  phiios  phers 

lit  He  las  given  fiom  Tenr em  nn  s  Manual  n  Chronolo- 
gical T  bio  of  th  History  ot  Philoaophj  enhr^ed  somanh-it 
in  its  closing  part,  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1860 ;  and 
■ffith  this  has  been  connected  a  classification,  by  schools,  of  the 
latest  G-erniau  philosophers. 

It  ii!  in  matters  connected  with  German  pbilosophy  that 
Professor  Fleming  seems  least  at  home.  He  is  evidently  do- 
pendent  upon  translators  and  critics  for  his  knowledge  of  them  j 
and  of  translations  from  the  German,  especiajly  in  this  depart- 
ment, we  may  use  the  reply  which  Canova  made  when  Na- 
poleon, ao  an  inducement  to  the  artist  to  reside  in  the  Frencli 
Capital,  proposed  to  transfer  the  worlia  of  Art  i'rom  Borne  to 
Paris ;  "  When  you  remove  all  that  can  ba  removed,  tbore  will 
remain  infinitely  more  than  all  you  have  taken  away." 

IV.  The  largest  measure  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  Bibliogiuphical  Indes.  Though  this  is  so  arranged  aa  to 
form  an  Indsx  to  the  Vocabulary,  it  has  nevertheless  an  inde- 
pendent value.  It  gives  every  name  quoted  or  alluded  to  in 
the  Vooabulaiy,  and  these  embrace  all  the  names  of  the  most  im- 
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porfanco  in  Philosophy.  In  the  Index,  as  a  general  thing,  tbo 
nanias  of  the  authors  are  given  in  i'ull,  the  dates  of  their  birth 
and  deatli,  or  of  the  period  in  which  they  flourished  are  added, 
together  with  the  titled  of  their  works,  not  only  of  those  cited 
in  tlie  Vocabulary,  but  in  maoy  cases  of  others  that  are  most 
important,  with  the  dates  either  of  their  composition  or  of  the 
best  editions,  and  in  many  cases  the  dates  of  both.  The  re- 
ference is  not  bj  the  page  but  by  the  subject  under  which  they 
are  quoted,  so  that  the  Indos  shows  the  topics  of  the  works 
catalogued,  and  thus  presents  a  special  vocabulary  of  the  terms 
of  the  leading  authors.  By  turning,  for  instance,  to  the  arti- 
cles Aristotle,  Pkto,  Hamilton,  or  Leibnitz,  the  reader  will  find 
himself  able  to  examine  con  u  ly  h  ws  of  those  great 
leaders  in  the  World  of  Ph  1  pi  IS  ce.  Some  of  the 
most  important  philosophical        k  d       tute  of  an  Index. 

Hamilton's  Reid,  for  esampl     h  11    Voeahulary,  with 

its  Bibliographical  additions  b  co  u     extent  an  Indes 

to  such  wovks.  In  preparing  this  Index  with  its  Bibliograpliical 
feature,  whieh,  with  all  its  iniperieetions,  is,  so  far  as  the  Editor 
knows,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  he  has  sometimes  found  all 
the  sources  within  his  reach,  inadequate.  It  is  based  first  of  all 
upon  an  aetual  inspection  of  the  works,  where  this  was  practi- 
cable. The  facilities  for  this  have  been  furnished  by  his  own 
library,  by  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  by  the  bookstores  of 
the  city.  In  this  department  he  found  the  stock  of  his  Pub- 
lishere  rich  and  well  selected,  and  he  acknowledges  the  facilities 
which  they  kindly  gave  to  his  labours  by  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  whole.  There  still  remained,  however,  a  largo  number 
of  works,  for  an  ability  to  notice  which  he  is  indebted  to  varioiis 
valuable  books  of  reference.  Among  these  might  be  inentione  1, 
First,  the  works  ia  which  the  Bibliography  of  Philosophy  is 
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treated  as  a  part  of  general  Bibliograpliy.  The  best  English, 
American,  French,  and  German  Cyclopedias  present  more  oi 
le?3  largely  auch  materials.  The  works  in  Bibliography,  and 
in  LiiERAUY  History,  Watt,  Brunei,  Ehcvt,  GrKssc,  Darling, 
also  furnish  valuable  niatter.  The  best  general  BiOGKAPitiEa 
are  also  necessarily  bibliographical,  and  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  department  in  the  admirable  work  edited  by 
Hoefer,  and  now  in  process  of  publication  by  the  Didots.' 

In  English  and  Amkhican  Bibliography,  the  Editor  has  had 
the  best  works  of  referenee  at  hand,  including  the  various 
Catalogues  to  tbe  latest  dates.  Although  all  of  them  have 
been  ill  various  degrees  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Index,  yet  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  work  of  Mr.  Alli- 
bone,  as  far  as  it  is  completed,  is,  for  English  and  American 
authors,  insfar  omniuin,  and  sometimes  much  more,  for  it 
largely  embodies  matter  not  before  in  print.  On  many  names 
it  will  always  remain  the  primary  source  of  information.  Though 
1  nu       es  lett      by  1  tt      n   st  of  all  in  a  specialty 

1  k      h        f  PI  1      J !  y  wh    i    very  few  works  of  a 

n   -al     1  il     t    11       lu      we  have  found,  to  a  sur- 

p      0      sten      n       s      mp    !  work,  what  we  searched 

f  dw  Idntbtfl       g  ateful  regret  in  parting 

p        w   1  n    he  very  middle  of  the  vast  forest  of  the 

n  bl       r  t«     u       f  the  modern  "Worid. 

For  the  French  and  G-erman  Literature  he  has  also  had  access 
to  the  best  sources.' 

■  Kouvcllo  Biogniphie  Gln^rala  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  raeulea  jutqii'l 
noa  Jnur?.     18o7.     Thirty-one  vols,  bave  nppparod, 

'  F»i'  Ihs  French,  aianng  nlhors,  Ln  Fr.ince  Uter.iire,  irith  its  cnntiniialiGji 
nnder  the  title  Ln  lltWi-ature  Ftane'iise  Contempomlno.  Ill  viils.  1827—1857. 
Bosjnnge.  Bibliogrophie  .le  la  Frnnle.  1850— 1B60.  RoiowniJ,  Caliilogat 
AnnHBl,  1859-60.  For  the  German,  Gcorgl,  Heinsiua,  KsysCT.  nnil  theseiiii- 
SBDual  Catalogues 
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The  works  in  which  the  Bibliography  of  PhiloaopJiy  ia  b 
8PECIALTT  are  comparatively  few.  Among  them  may  he  ena- 
merated  the  best  Dictionakies  of  Philosophy;  Walch,  Krug, 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Seiences  Philosophiqucs,  and  Furtuiaier : ' 
and  the  Histories  of  Philosophy,  which  give  its  literature, 
among  whieh,  as  valuable  in  this  aspect,  and  easy  of  aeecss,  may 
bo  mentioned  Te an emann's Manual  and  Blakey's  History  of  the 
Pliilosophy  of  Miod.  The  books  devoted  exclusivdlt  to  the 
Bibliogvaphy  of  Philosophy  are  of  eouTse  very  few.  The  Editor 
would  mention  those  only  which  he  has  on  his  own  shelves 
These  are  —  the  Psyehological  Library  of  GaAEBSE,'  in  which 
he  presents  in  alphabetical  order  the  titles  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times  relating  to  the 
Boul,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality;  the  Bibliographical 
Manual  of  German  Philosophical  Literature  from  the  middle 
of  the  XVIIIth  Century  to  the  present  day,  by  Erscii"  and 
Geissler;  the  Philosophical  Literature  of  Germany,  from 
A.  D.  1400  to  the  present  time,  by  GuMi'OsCH*;  and  the  Phi- 
losophical Library  of  Labrange,'  which  is  a  useful  list  of  the 
best  works  of  this  class  ia  French,  original  and  translated. 

V.  The  final  labours  of  the  Editor  have  been  devoted  to  the 

preparation  of  the  SYNTHETICAL  TABLES  which  follow  tlus 
IntrodnetioQ.  The  utility  of  these  tables  will,  we  think,  &t 
once  strike  the  reader.  The  First  Part  forms  a  skeleton  of  the 
Philosophioal  Sciences ;  the  Second  Part  presents  an  outline  of 
their  history.  It  will  be  perceived  that  all  these  additions, 
which  Lave  increased  the  size  of  the  book  by  110  pages,  have 

'  Pliilcisiiphiaohflj  Eisfll-Lexioon.     i  vol*.  8uo.     1853-1855. 
'  Diblioibeca  Psychologloa.     Leipzig.     ISio. 
'  Bibliogmpliisshes  Hftndbuch.     DriMo  Anflnge.     Leipi.  ISSO, 
'  Oil!  Pl.iloaopb.  Litarntur  der  Dculschcn.     TleBenaburs,  iSSL 
'  Llbrairic  Pliilosophiqiie.     Paris,  1836. 
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of  nature.  The  (jtoi^ral  characti.!"  and  succession  of  the  pliilo 
Bophical  schools  of  all  times  are  briofiy  presented  in  the  second 
part.  The  Chronology  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  used  in 
conjunction  wttb  tlie  Bibliographical  Index  wiil  enable  the 
student,  to  some  extent,  to  trace,  by  tbe  aid  of  the  Voaabulary, 
the  theories  and  views  of  philosophers  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  work  might  indeed,  in  its  present  shape,  be  used  adyan- 
tagcously,  not  merely  as  an  indispensable  aid  in  easily  reaching 
the  meaning  of  other  works,  but  as  a  test-book  for  the  syste- 
matic study  of  the  Elements  of  Philosophy,  It  is  a  thread  for 
the  hand  of  the  student  who  is  entering  that  labyrinth  which, 
beirorid  al!  the  stnietures  of  man,  proves  the  majesty  of  the 
mviiil,  and  the  invincible  character  or  some  of  its  limitationa. 
Philadelphia,  August  lO,  1360. 
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PREFACE 


THE    I'lKST    EDITION. 


The  aim  of  tbe  following  work,  aa  its  title  indicates,  ia 
iinmble.  It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  an  adoqualo  illustration 
of  the  diffleiilt  and  important  topics  denoted  or  su;^gcsted  by 
She  saveral  vocables  wbich  are  eucccssively  explained.  All  that 
is  iateuded  is,  to  assist  the  student  towards  a  right  understand- 
ing of  tho  language  of  philosophy,  and  a  right  apprehension 
of  the  questions  in  discussing  whioli  that  language  has  been 
employed.  Instead  of  affixing  a  positive  or  precise  significa- 
tion to  the  vocables  and  phrases,  it  has  been  thought  better  to 
furnish  tho  student  with  the  moans  of  doing  so  for  himself — 
by  showing  whence  they  are  derived,  or  of  what  they  are  com- 
pounded,  and  how  they  have  been  employed.  In  like  manner, 
the  quotations  and  references  have  not  boon  selected  with  the 
view  of  supporting  any  particular  system  of  philosophy,  but 
rather  with  the  view  of  leading  to  free  inquiry,  extended  read- 
ing, and  careful  rejection,  as  the  surest  means  of  arriving  at 
trut'  and  sound  conclusions. 

In  our  Scottish  Universities,  the  study  of  philosophy  is 
enterf.d  upon  by  thiree  who,  in  respect  of  maturity  of  years  and 
intellect,  and  in  respect  of  previous  preparation   and  atlaia- 
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ment,  diffur  widely  from  one  another.  To  many,  a  help  like 
the  present  may  not  be  neoessary.  To  others,  the  Author  has 
reason  to  think  it  may  be  useful.  Indeed,  it  was  the  felt  want 
of  some  such  help,  ia  the  discharge  of  professional  duty,  which 
prompted  the  attempt  to  supply  it.  The  labor  has  been  greater 
tlian  the  result  can  indicate  or  m  asure.  But,  should  the 
YooABULARY  assist  the  young  student  by  directing  him  what 
to  read,  and  how  to  understand  what  he  reads,  in  philosophy, 
the  labourer  shall  have  received  the  hire  for  which  he  wrought 

Thb  Colleqe,  Glasoow, 
Xosember,  1856. 
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SECOND    EDITION. 


The  Tocabclaky  of  Philosophy  was  originally  prepared 
^r  the  use  of  a  Class  of  students  who  give  attendance  on  a 
lengthened  course  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
words  and  phrases  selected  for  espknation,  were  chieSy  such 
ta  were  actually  employed  In  the  Lectures,  or  such  as  the 
students  were  likely  tO'meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  read- 
ing. Of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  German  Philosophy, 
jnjy  such  were  introduced  as  had  found  their  way  into  com- 
mon use. 

The  Vocabulary  having  been  found  useful,  beyond  the 
limits  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  a  Second  Edition 
has  speedily  been  called  for.  Useful  suggestions  have  sponta- 
neously been  made  to  the  Author  by  persona  with  whom  he 
was  previously  unacquainted;  and,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, the  Translator  of  the  Oritictsm  of  (he  Pure  Reason. 
Mr.  Morel  1,  who  was  formerly  a  student  at  this  University,  and 
who  is  now  w  11  k  w  by  h'  valuable  contributions  to 
Philosophy  h  d  th     k  n  1  f  over  the  contents  of  the 

\'oCAntiLAE  d  t  F  h  1  t  of  such  additional  words 
and  phrase        m    ht  f      nt     1       I  with  advantage.     The  like 
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good  office  was  rendered  by  Dr.  M'Coali,  the  distlnguishod  Pro 
fossor  of  Logic  ajid  Metaphysics  in  Queea's  College,  Belfastj 
and  tho  Author  has  done  what  he  could  to  make  this  Edition 

ninrfi  cnm.ap.te   and   nsfifnl      The  miot^atinTisi  havn.  in  snrofl  in. 


to  Philosophy  in  li'rancc,  bj  tho  publication  of  the  Dictionnaira 
des  Sciences  PMlosopMptcs. 

The  College,  Glasgow, 
Fibraavy,  1858. 
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PEEFATORT  NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 

(To  THE  Thiki>  Lokdon  Ed:tiok). 


The  feet  that  the  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Fleming  soon  passed  through  two  editions,  shows  that  it 
has  supplied  a  waiit  felt  by  those  entering  upon  philosophic 
aUidy.  Recognizing  this,  I  have  iviUingly  responded  to  the 
request  to  edit  a  new  issue  of  the  work. 

My  puii  si  be  t  t  '  th  I  1  a  nea  iy  as  p  'ble 
ntlf  11  ra  mihdsofPi 

Fl  m  n        O  liy  I  1  w  1  1       a       me  q    t  t 

wl   n  th  b  m  d  t      1  Aid  t    n  1  man        pt 

1  ft  by  P    f  n  m    g   L      b  f  liy     s  m  n  d    and 

m     p     t     t     1  w  m  h-is  I  i       J      %        hi 

ha      b  d    th       1  1    1    1  f        bl     It        a 

V      I    I    >    f  PI  1      phj 

In       1  h    g  1        I  tl        It  df  1  t    d  1     f  f    m 

Pf         rim  pi  Ih  tdttl        dh 

1  f   1     I  e  hi         Thes     d  fin  t  1 1  te  tl  B 

nft  Id  wpblldd  Id 

w  tl       b      k  t    t         1     t    tl     p  f        1    1   I  m    t  be 

b  Id      p  n    bl  H    CALDEEWOOD 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


B,  W.    Saumei-ster:  Philosophia  Definitiva.    Definilionea  Philosoph- 

i«K  ex  Systeraate  TPbijii.  (Ed.  Septiraa)  1746. 

C.  (Ch.)    ChaumniSlephoni;  Lexicon  Philosophicum  (2d  ed.),  1713. 
0.  D.  A.  {D.  A.  C.)    (hmpliment  dv,  Dklionnaire  de  UAeadhaie  Fran- 

paise,  1847. 

C.  F.  V.     (Mderwood,  Henry ;  Fleming'Ei  Vocabulirj,  Third  ed,,  1876. 
Ch.    C/ianvh.    See  C. 

D.  A.  C.    Bee  C.  D,  A. 

D.  P.  8.  Didionnaire  rfes  Sciences  Philosaphiques  ,  . .  sous  la  direction 

de  M.  Ad.  Franeli,  2d  ed.,  1875. 
Fa.  Fiirlmair,  Max .-  Philosoplii.=ches  Eeal-Lexikon,  4  yoif.,  1853-1855. 
F.  V.  a.   Additiona  to  the  Third  edition  of  Fleming's  Voeohidary,  from 

his  manuscript. 
K.    Krug,  WUIielm  TraugoU;  Allgemeiues  HandwBrtcrlraoh  der  Phl- 

loeophisehen  WisBenschaften,  2d  ed.,  5  vola.,  1832-1838. 
L.    Loabius,  Johann  Ghrisliixa:  Neues  Philosophisches  Beal-Lexiiton, 

4  vols.,  1803-1805. 
L.  I.    LafJian,  Bobert  Oardon:  Mctionary  of  the  English  Language, 

fonnded  on  that  of  Dr.  Sanmel  Johnaon,  as  edited  by  Dr.  H.  J, 

Todd,  1866-1870. 
L.  S.  1.    LiddeU,  iTenry  Oeorge:  and  SiMlt,  Roberi;  A  Greek-EngHsh 

Lexicon,  6th  ed.,  1869. 
M.  T.  M.   Mordl's  Tenneinann's  Manual  (Kantian  and  other  metaphy- 
sical lerma),  1853. 
6.  9.  S,    iSiiiiiA,  0,  J. :  Synonyms  Discriminated,  1871. 
W.   Wolf,  Ohristian.     See  B.  W. 
*  indicates  that  there  is  au  article  on  tlie  word  in  Fleming. 
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THE 

VOCABULAKY  Of  PHILOSOPHY. 


ABDUCTION  [abdtictio,  ina/yayi,  »  leading  a-waj)  is  a  kind  of 
ByllogJsni  in  which  it  is  plftin  that  the  major  estroine  ia  con- 
tained in  the  middle ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  middle  ie 
included  in  the  minor  estreme,  although  this  is  equally  credible 
or  more  bo  than  1h.e  conclusion,  Prom  (Iiis,  therefore,  that  its 
major  proposition  is  plain,  it  approaches  to  demonstration ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  demonstration,  since  its  assumption  or  minor  pro- 
position is  not  evident.  But  tJie  assuinptjon  is  not  evident 
because  it  is  not  ioimediate,  but  requires  proof  to  make  the  de- 
monstration complete.  For  example — All  whom  God  absolved 
are  free  from  sin.  JSut  God  absolves  all  who  are  in  Chriat. 
Therefore  all  who  are  in  Christ  are  free  from  sin.  In  this 
apagogic  syllogism  the  miy'or  proposition  is  self-evident;  but 
tiie  assumption  is  not  plain  till  another  proportion  proving  it 
is  introduced,  namely,  God  condemns  sin  in  them  by  the 
mission  of  his  Son.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  called  abduo- 
iioii,  becaase  it  withdraws  us  from  the  conclusion  to  the  proof 
of  a  proposition  concealed  or  not  expresaed.  It  is  deacribed 
by  Aristotle.' 
ABILITY  and  IITABILITY-  (Natuhai.  and  Mora?.). 

Ability  (Nat.)  is  power  to  do  certain  acts,  in  consequence  of 
being  possessed  of  the  requisite  means,  and  being  unrestrained 
in  their  eieroise ;  thus  we  say  ability  to  walk,  the  power  of 
seeing,  &c 
Inability  (Nat.)  is  the  opposite  of  this ;  as  when  we  say  of  a 
blind  man,  he  is  unable  to  see  ;  or  when  an  object  is  too  dis- 
tant, we  say  we  are  unable  to  see  it. 
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Ability  (Mor.)  is  tho  disposition  to  use  rightly  the  poivora  sad 
opportunities  which  God  has  giren  ;  as  when  it  is  written,  "  It 
is  a  joy  to  tlie  just  to  do  judgment." 
Inability  (Mor.)  is  the  want  of  a  right  disposition;  as  in  thoso 
of  whom  it  is  written,  "  Thej  have  eyes  full  of  adultery,  anj 
cannot  cease  from  ain."  "  If  there  ia  anything  besides  want 
of  inclination  which  presents  a  man  from  pecforming  a.  par- 
ticular act,  he  is  said  to  be  natm-ally  ucable  to  do  it.  If 
unwillingness  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way,  ho  is  smi  to 
be  ■mm-aUy  unable.  That  which  prerents  a  man  from  doing 
as  he  will,  is  natural  inalilily.  That  which  prevents  him  from 
doing  as  he  ought,  is  miyral  iiiahilit!/." ' 
ABSCISSIO  INPINITI  is  a  ptu-ase  applied  by  some  logical 
writers  to  a  series  of  arguments  used  in  any  inquiry  in  whioh 
we  go  on  excliidinff,  one  by  one,  certain  suppositions,  or  certain 
classes  of  things,  from  that  whose  real  nature  we  are  seeking 
to  ascertain.  Thus,  certain  symptoms,  suppose,  exclude 
"smaU-pox;"  that  is,  prove  this  not  to  be  the  patient's  dis- 
order; other  symptoms,  suppose,  exclude  "scartalina"  &o., 
and  80  one  may  proceed  by  gradually  narrowing  the  range  of' 
possible  suppOBitiona." ' 
ABSOLUTE  [absoMum,  from  ah  and  soIvd,  to  free  or  loose  from) 
signifies  what  is  free  from  restriction  or  limit. 

""We  must  know  what  is  to  be  meant  hy  absohite  ct  absolvts- 
ness;  whereof  I  find  two  main  Bignifications.  First,  ahsolute 
signifiethjier/ect,  andoBsoiiifciieas,  2)«-/fc(iDn;  hence  we  have 
in  Latin  this  expression — Ferfectvm  ext  oninihus  numerU  abenh 
ntum.  And  in  our  vulgar  language  we  say  a  thing  is  ohsolutdf/ 
good  when  it  iajm-fecllj/  good.  Next,  absolute  signiflett/ree 
/■rom  tie  or  bond,  which  in  Greek  is  d.Mayt%viilmv."' 

1.  As  meaning  what  is  complete  or  perfect  in  itself,  as  a 
man,  a  tree,  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  relative. 

3,  As  meaning  what  is  free  from  restriction,  it  is  opposed  to 
■what  exists  secundum  quid.  The  sovl  of  man  is  immortal 
absolutely;  man  is  immortal  only  as  to  his  soul. 
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3.  Aa  meaning  what  is  uaderirei],  it  denotes  self-es 
anil  is  predicablc  only  of  the  First  Cause. 

4.  It  aignifies  not  only  wliat  is  free  from  estcraal  causa,  but 
also  free  from  cundiiian. 

Absolute,  tTneonditioned,  Infinite.—"  The  Absolute,  taking  its 
etymologieal  sense,  may  be  esplftined  oa  that  which  is  free 
from  all  necessary  relation ;  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  and 
does  not  require  the  prior  or  simultaneous  cisistenco  of  any- 
thing else.  Tlie  TJncondiiiontd,  in  lllcc  manner,  ia  that  which 
is  subject  to  no  law  or  condition  of  being;  which  csists,  there- 
fore, in  and  by  itself,  and  dooa  not  imply  the  prior  or  simul- 
taneous esistence  of  anything  else.  The  Abnuhiie  and  t*iicon- 
~dilioiied  are  also  identical  with  the  Heal ,-  for  relation  is  but  a 
phenomenon,  implying  and  depending  oa  the  prioi  existenoe 
of  things  related ;  while  tfie  true  Jteol  is  unrelated.  Suet  a 
science  as  metjiphyaiea,  which  has  in  all  nges  been  proclaimed 
as  the  science  of  the  Absolute,  the  UacandilUmed,  and  the  lle^, 
according  to  Kant,  must  be  unattainable  by  man ,'  for  all  know- 
ledge is  consciousness,  and  all  consciousness  implies  a  relation 
between  the  subject  or  person  conseiona,  and  tho  objector  thing 
of  which  he  is  conscious.  An  object  of  oonsciouaness  cannot 
be  Absolute;  for  consciousness  depends  on  the  laws  of  the  con- 
scious mind,  its  existence  as  such  implies  an  act  of  conacious- 
neas,  and  conaciouaneas  is  a  relation.  It  cannot  bo  the  Viicon- 
diHoned;  for  consciousness  depends  on  tho  laws  of  the  con- 
scious mind,  and  these  ore  conditions.  It  cannot  be  (he  Iteal; 
for  the  laws  of  our  consciousness  can  only  give  us  things  aa  they 
appear  to  us,  and  do  not  tell  us  what  fJicy  arc  in  themselves.'*' 
"  Mr.  Calderwood  defines  tho  Abstihde,  which  ho  rightly 
identifies  with  the  hijiaite,  as  '  that  which  is  free  from  sll  ne- 
cessary relation :'  '  it  may  oxiat  in  relation,  provided  that  to- 
lation  be  not  a  necessary  condition  of  its  eiistencc.  Ilonco  he 
holds  that  the  Absolute  may  exist  in  the  relation  of  conscious- 
ness, and  in  that  relation  be  apprehended,  though  imperfectly, 
bj  man.  On  this  theory  we  have  two  abvolii/en ;  the  Ahsolaii 
asitexistsout  of  consciousness,  and  the  AbaolvlcAnii'ia  known 
isSEss.     Mr.  Calderwood  rests   his   theory  on  the 

,  Isclure  mt  PkUns-ypl.n  of  Kanl,  p.  26. 
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ttBsumption  that  tiase  two  are  one.  How  is  this  idtotity  tobe 
asooTtained  ?  How  do  I  know  that  (he  absolute  is  my  absolute? 
I  cannot  compare  them ;  for  comparison  is  a  relation,  and  the 
flret  Absolute  exists  out  of  relation.  Again,  to  compare  them, 
J  mu8t  be  in  and  out  of  consoioaanesa  at  the  same  time ;  fo( 
tie  first  Absolute  is  never  in  consciousness,  and  tlie  second  ia 
never  out  of  it.  Again,  the  Absolute  as  known  is  an  object  of 
conaoiouanesH ;  and  aa  object  of  oonaciousneas  aa  such,  cannot 
exist,  save  in  relation.  But  the  true  Absolute,  by  its  definition, 
can  exist  out  of  relation ;  therefore  the  Absolvte  as  known  is 
not  the  true  ^fisoiufe.  Mr.  Calderwood's  jl&aoiuie  in  conscious- 
ness is  only  the  Helative  under  a  false  name  " ' 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,'  "The  Uhcondjkoned 
denotes  the  genus  of  which  the  Tnjinite  and  the  Absolate  are 
the  spec  ies," 

As  to  our  knowledge  or  conception  of  the  Absolute,  there 
axe  different  opinions. 

1.  According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  The  mind  can 
conceive,  and  consequently  can  know,  only  the  limited  and 
the  condUhnallff  limited.  The  wtcondilionolly  unhmxted,  or 
the  Infinite,  the  unconditionally  limited,  or  the  Absolvte,  cannot 
positively  be  conafrued  to  (he  mind ,  thpy  can  be  tonceived 
at  all  only  by  thinking  away,  or  abstraction  of  those  very 
conditions  under  which  thought  itself  is  realized  consequently 
the  notion  of  the  TTncondiiioned  is  only  negative — negative  of 
the  conceivable  itself." 

2.  According  to  Kant,  the  Ahsohite  or  Ujicon^itien'td  is  not 
an  object  of  knowledge;  but  its  notion  as  a  regulative  princi- 
ple of  the  mind  itself,  is  more  than  a  mere  aegation  of  the 
conditioned. 

3.  According  to  Sohelling,  it  i»  cognisable,  but  not  con- 
ceivable ;  it  can  be  known  by  a  sicking  back  into  identity  with 
tJie  Absolute,  but  is  incomprehensibl'e  by  consciousness  and 
reflection,  which  are  only  of  the  Relative  and  the  Different. 

4.  According  to  Cousin,  it  is  cognizable  and  conceivable  by 
consciousness  fjid  reflection,  under  relation,  difference,  and 
plurality.  -t 

Instead    of   saying    that    God    ia   Absolute    and    Infinite 
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Krausa,  and  his  admirer,  Tihergliien,  ascribe  to  him  SiitS 
(sdb7ieil)  and  Totaliiy.  Tolalitj  or  ihe  IniiniU  mnnifosts 
itself  everywhere  in  nature.  Niho-e  is  made  up  of  wholes, 
and  all  these  constitute  one  ivholo.  In  spirit  everything 
msuiifestiS  itself  under  the  character  of  spontaneity  or  sditfi. 
Spirit  always  ia  what  it  is  hy  its  own  individual  efforts. 

All  philosophy  aims  at  a  knowledge  of  the  AbsoMe  ur.der 
different  phases.  In  psychology,  the  fiindamentiil  question  is, 
hare  we  ideas  that  are  d  priiiri  and  absohiic?  —  in  logic,  is 
human  knowledge  absobilef—in  ethics,  is  the  moral  lav  abso- 
lute rectitude?  —  and  in  metaphysics,  what  ia  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  esistence  or  absohile  being?' — V.  Isfisiie, 
Unconditioheb,  Real. 

ABSTHSTENCE  {abs  teneo,  to  hold  from  or  off)—"  is  whereby  a 
man.  refraineth  from  anything  which  he  may  lawfully  take."' 
Abstinence  is  Toluntaxily  refraining  from  things  which 
nature,  and  especially  physical  nature,  needs  or  delights  in, 
for  a  moral  or  religious  end.  It  corresponds  to  the  'Ant'^ou 
of  the  precept  of  Epictotus,  'Arix'o'  xa*  &Kixov ;  Siistiiie  ei 
abstine.  The  Stoics  inculcated  abstinence  in  order  to  mtJce 
the  soul  more  independent  of  the  body  and  the  things  belong- 
ing to  the  body. — Christian  abstinence  b  founded  in  humilitj 
and  self-mortifl cation. —  V.  Asckticism. 

ABSTRACT,  ABSTEACTION    {nbsiradio,  from   ab.1   iraU,  to 
draw  away  from.     It  is  also  called  separaiio  and  resolulio). 

Dobrieeh  observes  that  the  term  abstraction  is  used  some- 
times in  a  psjchologica!,  sometimes  in  a  logical  sense.  In  the 
former  we  are  said  to  abstract  the  attention  from  certain 
distinctive  features  of  objects  presented  {ahsirahere  [men/em] 
o  differenliis) .  In  the  latter,  we  arc  said  to  abstract  certain 
portions  of  a  given  concept  from  the  remainder  [abniraJiere 
Siffereniias).* 
Abstraction  (Psychological),  says  Mr.  Stowart,^  "  is  the  power 
of  consideriDg  certain  qualities  or  attributes  of  an  object  apart 
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from  the  rest ;  or,  as  I  would  rattier  choose  to  define  it,  th« 
poivcr  irhieh  the  unders landing  has  of  soparatlng  the  combina- 
tions which  arc  presented  h>  it."  Perhaps  it  may  bo  more 
correctly  regarded  as  a.  profess  rather  than  ajiixcer — as  ajiiiic- 
ii'on  rather  than  o.faeiiUy.  Dr.  Keid  has  called  it'  "  an  opera- 
tion of  the  understanding.  It  consists  in  the  resolving  or  ana- 
tyzlng  n  subject  (objootj  into  its  known  attribntos,  and  giving 
a  name  to  each  attribute,  ivhich  shall  signify  that  attriliute 
and  nothing  more."  Attributes  are  not  presented  to  us  singly 
in  nature,  but  in  the  coi\tn-ete,  or  growing  together,  and  it  ia 
by  abnlrai-tian  tfiat  we  consider  them  separately.  In  looking 
at  a  tree  we  may  poroeiTe  simultaneously  its  trunk,  and  its 
branches,  and  its  leaves,  and  its  fruit ;  or  ive  may  contemplate 
any  one  of  those  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest;  and  when 
we  do  so  it  is  by  the  operation  of  mind  which  has  been  called 
absli-action.  It  implies  an  exercise  of  ivill  as  well  as  of  under- 
standing ;  for  there  must  he  the  determination  and  effort  to 
fii  the  energy  of  the  mind  on  the  attribute  specially  con- 
templated. 

The  chemist  really  separates  into  their  elements  those  bodies 
which  are  submitted  to  his  analysis.  The  paychologist  does 
the  same  thing  mentally.  Hence  absiraclion  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  i-eal  and  meiiial.  But  as  the  object  presented  to 
the  psychologist  may  be  an  object  of  sense  or  an  object  of 
thought,  the  process  of  aMraetion  may  be  either  real  or 
menial.  He  may  pluck  off  a  branch  from  a  tree,  or  a  leaf 
from  a  branch,  in  order  to  consider  the  sensation  or  percep- 
tion which  is  occasioned  in  him.  And  in  contemplating 
mind,  he  may  think  of  its  capacity  of  feeling  without  think- 
ing of  its  power  of  aodvitj,  or  of  the  faculty  of  memory 
apart  from  any  or  all  of  the  other  faculties  with  which  it  is 
allied. 

Al)3traction  (Logical),  "As  we  have  described  it,"  says  Mr. 
Thomsoa,*  "would  include  three  separate  acts;  first,  an  ac' 
of  comparisnii,  which  brings  several  intuitions  together;  next, 
one  of  reflection,  which  seeks  for  some  marks  which  they  all 
possess,  and  by  which  tliey  may  be  combined  into  one  group ; 
and  last,  one  of  genera} izaiion,  which  forms  the  new  genera! 

•  inteit  Fi«iitn,  essay  v.,  d.ap.  3.  •  (Mlifs  iftht  loioa  if  ThmuM,  p,  IQI. 
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notion  or  conception.  Kant,  towever,  confines  the  uamo  ol 
absli-aatwn  to  the  last  of  thu  three;  otl.era  apply  ib  to  the 
second.  It  is  not  of  mneh  ooiieoquenoo  whetlicr  we  enlarge 
or  narrow  the  meaning  of  tlie  word,  bo  lorg  as  we  see  the 
Tarioua  steps  of  the  process.  The  word  means  a  drawing 
away  of  the  common  niarljs  from  all  the  distinctivo  mailis 
which  the  single  ohjects  have." 

"  The  process,"  sajs  Dr.  Whatelj,'  "  by  which  the  miud 
arrives  at  the  notions  espressed  l>y  '  common'  (or  in  popuiar 
language,  'general')  terms  is  properly  called  ' generaliiation,' 
though  it  is  usually  (and  truly)  said  to  he  the  business  of 
ahBtraction;  for  generalization  is  one  of  the  purposes  to  whioh 
abitraclion  is  applied.  When  wo  draw  off  and  conlemplcUi 
separately  any  part  of  an  object  pcaaeatod  to  the  mind,  disre- 
garding the  rest  of  it,  we  are  said  to  alislract  thai  part  of  it. 
Thus,  a  person  might,  when  a  rose  was  before  his  eye  or  bis 
mind,  mako  tbe  scent  a  distinct  object  of  attention,  laying 
aside  all  thought  of  the  colour,  form,  &o.;  and  thus,  even 
though  it  were  the  o«?y  rose  he  had  ever  wet  with,  ho  wouhi 
be  employing  tlie  faculty  of  absiTaciioii ;  but  if,  in  oontem.- 
plating  several  objects,  and  finding  that  thoy  agree  in  oertain 
points,  we  abstract  the  circumstances  of  agreement,  disregard- 
ing the  differences,  and  give  to  all  and  each  of  theso  objects  a 
name  applicable  to  them  in  respect  of  this  agreement, — i. «.,  a 

attribute  wherein,  they  agree,  as  '  fragi-ance,'  or  '  redness,'  we 
are  then  said  to  'generalize.'  Abstract ioit,  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  ff^neraftsad'wi,  though  nenej-dTization  implies 
abstraction."     In  opposition  to  this,  see  Thomson.' 

"A  person  who  had  never  seen  but  one  rose,"  says  Mr. 
Stewart,' "  might  yet  have  been  able  to  oonsider  its  colour 
apart  from  its  other  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  au  idea  which  is  at  once  abstract  aaApaiUcu- 
tar.  After  having  perceived  this  quality  as  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  individuals,  we  can  consider  it  without  I'efereiice  tc 
any  of  them,  and  thus  fonii  the  notion  of  rcducss  or  wUileni^eB 

'  Lng^  1)oolc  i.,  sect.  6, 

•  Ouaim  of  Vit  Zottw  of  Tliavght,  part  i.,  scot  W. 

■  Addonda  to  vol.  i„  PkU.  if  n^tm.  Mnd. 
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in  general,  wh.ioh  may  be  called  a  general  abstract  idea.  Thi 
words  abstract  and  general,  therefore,  when  applied  to  ideas, 
are  as  eompletelj  distinct  from  each  other  as  any  two  words 
to  be  found  in  tie  language.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  for- 
mation of  every  general  notion  preaupposeB  absiraciion,  but  it 
is  surely  improper,  on  this  account,  ti>  cal!  a  general  term  an 
abstract  term,  or  a  general  idea  ao  abstract  idea." 

Mr.  John  S.  Mill  also  censures  severely'  the  practice  of 
applying  the  expression  "  abstract  name"  to  all  names  which 
are  the  result  of  ahetraction  or  generalkation,  and  couseqwentlj 
to  all  general  names,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  names  of 
attributes.  He  uses  the  term  abstract  as  opposed  to  cona-ete. 
By  aa  abstract  name  he  means  the  name  of  an  attribute — l>y 
a  conoret*  name  the  name  of  an  object.  The  sea  is  a  concrete 
name.  Saltness  is  an  abstract  name.  Some  abstract  names 
aire  general  names,  such  as  colour;  but  rose-colour,  a  name 
obtained  by  abstraction,  is  not  a  general  name. 

"  By  abstract  terms,  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
fi-om  general  names,  I  mean  those  which  do  not  designate  any 
object  or  event,  or  any  class  of  olgects  or  events,  but  an  attri- 
bute or  quality  belonging  to  them ;  and  which  are  capable  of 
standing  grammatically  detached,  without  being  joined  to 
Other  terms ;  such  as,  the  words  roundness,  swiftness,  length, 
innoeeBce,  equity,  health,  whiteness."' 

"When  the  notion  derived  from  the  view  taken  of  any 
object,"  says  Dr.Whately,'  "  is  expressed  with,  a  reference  to, 
or  as  in  conjunction  witli,  the  object  that  furnished  the  notion, 
it  is  expressed  by  a  concrete  term,  as  '  foolish'  or  '  fool :'  when 
without  any  such  reference,  by  aa  abstract  term,  as  '  folly.' " 
And  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  writers 
have  introduced  the  fashion  of  calling  all  common  terms  ab- 
stract terms." —  V.  Term. 

A  Trench  philosopher  has  expressed  himself  on  this  point  tt. 
tie  following  effect : — "  In  every  class,  genus,  or  species,  there 
are  two  things  which  may  be  conceived  distinctly,  the  o}ijeola 
united  inthe  class,  and  the  characters  which  serveto  unite  them. 
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Ilenca  it  follows,  that  under  CTery  term  ■which  represents  that 
ideal  whole  whicli  wo  call  genva,  under  the  term  '  bird,'  fcr  es 
ample,  there  are  two  different  ideas,— the  idea  of  the  number 
of  the  objects  united,  and  the  idea  of  tho  common  characters ; 
this  is  what  is  called  the  ac/ensioii  and  the  compi-e/ieiision  of 
general  terms.  Sometimes  there  is  a  word  to  denote  the  ex- 
tension, and  another  word  to  denote  the  comprekensioit ;  as 
'  mortals '  and '  mortality.'  And  this  has  led  some  phiiosophcra 
to  say  that  there  are  general  ideas  which  are  eonci-ete  and  gene- 
ral ideas  which  are  absliact — the  latter  referring  only  to  the 
qualitjes  which  are  common,  and  the  former  to  the  quahlies 
and  to  the  objects  which  possess  them," 

"  The  mind,"  saya  Mr.  Locke,'  "  males  particular  ideas  re- 
ceived from  particular  objects  to  become  general,  which  is 
done  by  considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind  such  ap- 
pearances, separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the  cireum- 
stanoes  of  real  esisteaoe,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  ooneorai- 
tant  ideas.  This  is  oallud  abstraction,  whereby  ideas  taken 
from  particular  beings,  become  general  representatives  of  aU 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  their  names  getieral  names,  applicable 
to  whateyer  exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas." ' 

In  reference  to  this.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  siud,^  "I  own  my- 
self able  to  abstract  ideas,  in  one  sense,  as  when  I  consider 
some  particular  parts  or  qualities  separated  from  others,  with 
which,  though  they  are  united  in  some  object,  yet  it  is  possi- 
ble they  may  really  exist  without  them.  But  I  deny  that  I 
can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately  those 
qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  oxist  separately ;  or 
that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abstraeCinff  from  particu- 
lars, aa  aforesaid,  which  two  last  are  the  proper  acceptation 
of  abstraction." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Hume,*  "not  impossible  to 
avoid  these  absurdities  and  contradictions,'  if  it  be  admitted 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  abstract  in  general  ideas, 
properly  speaking,  but  that  all  general  ideas  are  in  reality 

«  Seo  siso  book  iT.,  cliMii.  V,  sect  9. 

1  Pnlinpto  cf  Hum.  Smw.,  Inlroi.,  m^t.  10. 
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ABSTRACTION- 

particular  ones  attached  to  n  general  term  which  recalls,  ityidc. 
occasion,  other  particular  ones  that  resemble  in  certain  cir 
curnBtttnceB  the  idea  present  to  the  mind.  Thus,  when  tho 
term  'horse'  is  pronounced,  ■vre  immediately  figure  to  cur- 
selves  the  idea  of  a  hiack  or  white  animal  of  a  particular  size 
or  figure ;  but  as  that  term  is  also  used  to  be  applied  to  ani- 
mils  of  other  colours,  figures,  and  siaes,  their  ideas,  though 
net  actually  present  to  the  imagination,  are  easily  recalled, 
and  our  reasoning  and  eonclusion  proceed  in  the  same  way  as 
if  (hey  were  actually  present," 

In  reference  to  the  views  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  which  are 
supported  by  S.  Bailey  in  Ldiers  on  Phil.  Hum.  Mind,  see  Dr. 
Reid.i 

The  Key.  Sidney  Smith'  mentions  an  essay  on  Jbsfmeiion 
by  Pumarsais,  and  calls  it  an  admirable  abridgment  of  Locke'a 
liisay.  —  V".  Common,  Concrete,  G enema liz*tion. 
AISTEACTIVE  (KNOWIEIGE)  and  INTUITIVE. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Deity  has  been  distinguiphed  into  ah- 
itradite  and  iaiuitice,  or  knowledge  of  simple  inleU'uence  and 
knowledge  of  vision,  or  immediate  beholding.  By  the  former 
mode  of  knowing,  God  knows  all  things  possible,  whether  they 
are  netually  to  happen  or  not.  By  the  latter  He  knows  things 
future  as  if  they  were  actually  behold  or  envisaged  by  him.' 
ABSURD  (aft  sm'do;  a,  reply  from  a  deaf  man  who  has  not  heajd 
what  he  replies  to,  or,  according  to  Vossius,  that  which  should 
he  heard  with  deaf  eais)  properly  means  that  which  is  lojp- 
cally  contradictory ;"  as,  a  triangle  with  four  sides.  What  is 
contrary  to  esperience  merely  cannot  he  called  ahsvrd,  for  ex- 
perience extends  only  to  facts  and  laws  whiuh  we  know ;  but 
there  may  be  facts  and  laws  which  we  have  not  obseryed  and 
do  not  know,  and  facts  and  laws  not  actually  manifcsttid  may 
yet  be  possible.  —  V.  Abctjment  {Indirect). 
ACADEMICS.  —  "There  are  some  philosophers  who  have  made 
denying  their  profession,  and  whohave  eren  established  on  that 
foundation  the  whole  of  their  philosophy ;  and  amongst  thesa 
philosophers,  some  are  satisfied  with  denying  certainty,  admit- 
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ACADEMICS  — 

ting  at  the  same  time  probability,  and  these  are  the  New  Acad- 
emics ;  the  others,  ivho  are  the  Pj/rrhnnisis,  have  denied  even 
this  pi-obability,  and  have  maictaiaed  tliat  all  thicga  are 
equally  certajn  and  uncertain." ' 

Tte  Academic  school  embcaoes  a  period  of  four  ages,  from 
Plato  to  Antiochus.  Some  admit  three  Academies — Erst,  that 
of  Plato,  388  B.C. ;  middle,  that  of  Arcosilas,  244  B.C. ;  new, 
that  of  Carneades  and  Clitomachus,  100  B.C.  To  thoee  some 
add  a  fourth,  that  of  PhHon  and  Charmidos,  and  a  fifth,  that  of 
Antiochus.  But  Plato,  and  his  true  disciples,  Speusippus  and 
Xenoerates,  should  not  be  classed  with  these  semi-seeptics, 
whose  characteristic  doctrine  was  ri  sa0ar6r,  or  flie  probable." 
ACADEMY. — Academue  or  Ilooademue  left  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  promenade,  Ilipparehus,  son 
of  Piristratus  enclosed  it  with  walls,  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades, 
planted  it  with  trees.  Plato  assembled  his  disciples  in  it, 
hence  they  were  called  Academics.' 
ACATALEPSY  [o,  privative ;  and  xataMfiis,  eomprekensio,  in- 
comprehensihilitj)  is  the  term  employed  by  Bacon*  to  denote 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  ancient  acadoraiea  and  sceptics  that 
human  knowledge  never  amoimta  to  certainty,  but  only  to  pro- 
bability. "  Thair  chief  error,"  says  Bacon,  "  lay  in  this,  that 
they  falsely  charged  the  perceptions  of  the  Bensos;  by  doing 
which  they  tore  up  the  sciences  by  the  root.  But  the  Benses, 
though  they  may  often  either  deceive  or  fail  us,  yet  can  afford 
a  sufficient  basis  for  real  science."  Hence  he  says,'  "  Wo  do 
not  meditate  or  propose  izcalalepsy,  but  euoaiaUpiiy,  for  we  do 
not  derogate  from  sense,  but  help  it,  and  we  do  not  despise 
the  understanding,  bi-t  direct  it."  Arcesilafl,  chief  of  the 
second  Academy,  taught  that  we  fenow  nothing  with  certainty, 
in  opposition  to  the  dogmatism  ol'  the  Stoics,  who  taught 
xatdt^ii,  or  the  poBsibiiify  of  seizing  the  truth.  All  Sccptiiso 
and  Pyrrhonians  were  called  Acnialeptics. — V.  Acadbjiics. 
ACCIDENT  (accitfo,  to  happen)  is  a  modification  or  quality  which 

'  Part  Rmj.  Lng  ,  pnrt  Iv  ,  chap.  1. 
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does  not  essentially  belong  to  a  thing,  nor  form  one  of  its  coiv 
stituect  and  invariable  attributes ;  as  motion  in  relation  to 
raatter,  or  heat  to  iron.  The  echolaatJo  definitJon  of  it  is  ens 
eittis,  oiensinalio,  -whilesubstance  was  defined  to  been*  jjei-se. 
"  Aecideiii,  in  its  widest  technical  sense  (eqaivolent  to  atiri- 
bule),  is  anything  that  is  attributed  to  another,  aad  can  only 
be  oonceiTed  as  belonging  to  some  substance  (in  which  sense 
it  ia  opposed  to  substance) ;  in  its  narrower  and  more  properly 
logical  sense,  it  is  a  predicable  which  may  be  present  or  ab- 
sent, the  essence  of  the  species  remaining  the  same ;  as  for  a 
man  to  be  '  walking,'  or  '  a  native  of  Paris.'  Of  these  two  os- 
amples,  the  former  is  what  logicians  call  a  separable  accident, 
because  it  may  be  separated  from  the  individual  (e.  ff.,  he  may 
sit  down)  ;  the  latter  is  an  inseparable  accident,  being  not 
separable  from  the  individual  {?'.  c,  he  who  is  a  native  of  Paris 
can  never  be  otherwise) ;  fi-om  the  individual,  I  say,  because 
every  accident  must  be  separable  from  the  species,  else  it  irould 
be  a  property."' — V.  Substahcb,  Phenomenon. 
iCCIDENTAL.  —  Aristotle '  says,  "Suppose  that  in  digging  a 
trench  to  plant  a  tree  you  found  a  treasure,  that  is  accident, 
for  the  one  is  neither  the  effect  nor  the  consequent  of  the 
other;  and  it  is  not  ordinarily  that  in  planting  a  tree  you  find 
a  treasure.  If,  then,  a  thing  happen  to  any  being,  even  with 
the  circumstances  of  place  and  time,  but  which  has  no  cause 
to  determine  its  being,  either  actually,  or  in  such  a  place,  that 
thing  is  an  accident.  An  accident,  then,  has  no  canse  deter- 
minate, but  only  fortuitous ;  but  a  fortuitous  cause  is  undeter- 
mined. Accident  ia  also  that  which  exists  in  an  object  with- 
out being  one  of  the  characters  distinctive  of  ita  essence ; 
such  is  the  property  of  a  triangle  that  its  three  angles  arc 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  Such  accidents  may  lie  eternal ; 
accidents  properly  so  called  are  not." 

A  pienoinenoa  may  be  constant,  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  in  that  sense  essential,  as  the  sparkling  of  the 
diamond  in  light,  or  the  sinking  of  a  stone  in  the  water ;  bul 
an  accident,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  that  which  nelUiei 
occurs  necessarily  nor  ordinarily.  —  V.  Chance. 
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ACOSMIST  (o,  prir.,  and  Ko'ofioj,  world). — "Spinoza did  not  deny 
tlie  esistenoe  of  God ;  he  denied  the  ex^tence  of  the  world ; 
he  was  consequently  an  acosmisl,  and  not  an  atheist." ' 

"It  baa  of  late  been  a,  faTOurite  criticism  of  Spiaoia  t;  say 
with  Hegel,  that  hia  ayatem  ia  not  atheifim  but  acosmism ;  and 
tiis  is  true  in  a  speculative  point  of  view.  But  if  I  allow  of 
no  God  diatinot  from  the  aggregate  of  tie  universe,  myaelf  in- 
cluded, what  object  have  I  of  worship?  Or  if,  according  to 
the  later  mauifestatfoua  of  Pantheiam,  the  Divine  mind  is  but 
the  sum  total  of  every  finite  conaciouaneaa,  my  own  included, 
what  religious  relation  between  God  and  man,  is  compatible 
with  the  fiieory?  And,  accordingly,  the  PaJitheism  of  Hegel  has 
fiiund  its  natural  development  ia  tho  atheiam  of  Fcuerbach.''' ' 
ACBOAMATICAL  (from  tUpodonoi,  to  hear).  —  "Aristotle  was 
wout  to  divide  his  lectures  and  readings  intu  Acraamatieal  and 
Exoterical;  some  of  them  contiuned  only  choice  matter,  and 
they  ware  read  privately  to  a  select  auditory ;  others  contMned 
but  ordinary  stuff,  and  were  promiscuously,  and  in  public,  ex- 
posed to  the  hearing  of  all  that  would."' — V.  Exoteric. 

"  In  the  life  of  Aristotle,  by  Mr.  Blakeslej,*  it  bas  been 
e  think  moat  aatisfactorily,  that  the  acroamaMi:  trea- 
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and  the  traditions  of  the  elders. 

Plutarch'  and  Aulus  Gollius'  maintain  that  the  ai 
works  had  natural  philosophy  and  logic  for  tlieir  suljecTu 


s.  CoMm  Bnnami  (od  John  ivl 
isbed  fn  the  Encyi^p-  Mstrop^ 
and  Met.  Pli<l.,  bj  I(:aur]i;e,  notf 
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whereas  the  exoteric  treated  of  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  poUtica 
Strabo,'  Cicero,'  and  Ammonius  Herra,*  maiiitain  that  thej 
■were  distinguished,  not  bj  difference  of  subject,  but  of  form  ■ 
the  aoytamatie  being  diaconrses,  the  exoteric  dialogues.  Sim 
pliciua*  thus  characterizes  the  acroamatic  in  oontradistiiiction 
to  tte  exoteric  works,  "  distinguished  by  pregnant  brevity, 
closeness  of  thought,  wid  quickness  of  trail  Bitions,"  from,  his 
mors  oipanded,  more  perspicuous,  and  more  popular  pro- 
ductions.* 
ACT,  in  Metaphysics  and  in  Logic,  is  opposed  ^apovxr.  Powerii 
simply  a  faculty  or  property  of  anything,  as  grarity  of  bodies. 
Act  is  the  exercise  or  manifestation  of  a  power  or  property, 
the  realization  of  a  fact,  as  the  falling  of  a  heavy  body.  We 
cannot  conclude  from  powfr  to  oct;  a  posse  ad  acliim.;  but 
from  act  topoaer  the  conclusion  is  good.  Ab  aclu  ad  posse 
palet  illaiio. 

An  act  is  Immanent  or  Transient.  An  imntanent  act  baa 
no  effect  on  anything  out  of  the  agent.  Sensation  is  an 
immaneat  act  of  the  senses,  cognition  of  tie  intellect.  A  tran- 
sient act  produces  an  operation  or  result  out  of  and  beyond 
the  agent.  The  act  of  writing  and  of  building  are  transient 
acts — they  begin  with  the  agent,  but  produce  results  which 
may  affect  others. 

An  diCt  of  the  ■will  is  Elicit  or  Imperate.  An  elicit  act  of 
will  is  an  act  produced  immediately  by  the  will,  aud  contained 
■within  it,  as  telle  and  nolle,  to  determine  to  do  or  not.  to  do. 
An  elicit  act  of  will  is  either  voiilicn,  which  has  reference  to 
an  end  or  ultimate  object,  or  election,  which  has  reference  to 
means. — F,  Volition,  Electiow. 

An  imperate  act  of  icitt  is  a  movement  of  body  or  mind 
following  on  a  determination  of  will,  as  running  after  or  run- 
ning away,  attending  or  not  attending.  Also  an  act  done  by 
others,  -when  we  order  or  forbid  them  to  do,  encourage  or  dis- 
suade, assint  or  prevent. 
ACTION. — "  The  ■word  action  is  properly  applied  to  tbnse  ei 
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Trhich.  are  consequent  on  volition,  whether  the  exertion  be 
made  on  external  objects,  or  be  confined  to  our  mental  opera 
tions.   Thus  we  saj  the  mind  is  active  when  eagagod  in  study."' 

It  IB  by  the  presence  of  will  and  intention  that  an  aetioa  ia 
distinguished  from  an  event.  The  intention  ia  one  thing;  the 
effect  is  another ;  the  two  together  constitute  the  action. 
ACTION  and  ACT  are  not  synonymous.  1.  Act  does  not  aece* 
sariiy  imply  an  external  result,  action,  does.  Wo  may  speat 
of  repentance  as  an  act,  we  could  not  call  it  an  action.  2.  An 
act  must  be  individual;  we  may  speak  of  a  conrae  of  action. 
Lastly,  act,  when  qualifl.ed,  is  oftener,  though  not  universally 
coupled  with  another  substantive ;  action  always  by  an  adj  ective 
preceding  it.  "We  say  a  Iciiid  aeiiun,  not  an  act  of  kindness. 
A  kind  act  might  be  admissible,  though  not  usual,  but  an 
adioa  of  kindness  is  not  used,  though  an  action  of  (/real  kind- 
(less  might  be.     Deed  is  synonymous  with  act. 

"Ad  {acliiin)  is  a  thing  done ;  action  (actia)  is  doing;  act, 
therefore,  is  an  incident;  an  acii'on,  a  process  or  habit;  a  vir- 
tuous act;  a  course  of  virtuous  action."^ 
Actions,  in  Morals,  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  being  called  forth,  into  spontaneous  or  instinctive, 
voluntary  of  reflective,  and  freo  or  deliberate ;  according  to 
the  faculty  from  which  thoy  proceed,  into  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral ;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  aud 
character  of  the  agent,  into  right  and  wrong,  virtuous  or 
vicioua,  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy. 

An  action  is  said  to  be  maien'u%j*iyA;,  when,  without  regard 
to  the  end  or  the  intention  of  the  agent,  the  action  is  in 
oonformitj  with  some  moral  law  or  rule.  An  action  is  said  to 
be  formally  right,  when  the  end  or  the  intention  of  the  agent 
is  rij/ki,  and  the  action  is  not  materiaUt/  loroiig.  For  a  man 
to  give  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor  is  maieriaUy  right,  eveu 
though  he  should  not  have  charity  or  brotherly  love,  but 
when  he  has  charity  or  brotherly  love,  and  throws  evenamite 
into  the  treasury  of  the  poor,  the  action  is  formally  right, 
although,  in  effect,  it  may  fall  short  of  that  which  is  only 
materially  right. 
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ACTIVE.  — That  which  cauacs  diange  ia  aciive;  that  "vrhloh  it 
changed  iapassice.' 

ACTIVITY.— F.  ■Will. 

ACTUAL  [qtiod  est  m  aelu)  ie  opposed  to  poUntial.  Before  a 
thing  18,  it  has  a  capacity  of  becoming.  A  rough  stone  is  a 
aiatue  potentially ;  when  chiselled,  actually. 

"The  relation  of  the  potential  to  the  a  ciuaZ  Aristotle  eihibita 
by  the  relation  of  the  unfinished  to  the  finished  work;  of  the 
unemployed  carpenter  to  the  one  at  work  upon  his  building  j 
of  the  individual  asleep  to  him  awake.  Potentially  the  seed- 
corn  is  the  tree,  but  the  grown-np  tree  is  it  actually;  the  poten- 
tial philosopher  is  he  who  ia  not  at  this  moment  philosophiz- 
ing ;  even  before  the  battle  the  better  general  ia  tie  potential 
conqueror;  in  fact  everything  is  potentially  which  possesses  a 
principle  of  motion,  of  development,  or  of  change;  and  which, 
if  unhindered  by  anything  external,  will  be  of  itself.  Actuality 
or  entelochy,  on  tie  other  hand,  indicates  the  perfect  art,  the 
end  as  gained,  tie  completely  actual  (the  grown-up  tree,  «.  3., 
is  the  enteleohy  of  the  seed-oora),  that  activity  in  which  the 
act  and  the  oompleteness  of  tlie  act  fall  together,  e.g.,  to  see, 
to  tliink  where  he  sees  and  he  has  seen,  he  thinks  aoid  he  has 
thought  (the  acting  and  the  completeness  of  the  act),  are  one 
and  the  same,  while  in  tlicae  activities  which  involve  a  beco- 
ni)ng,e.^,,tolearn,togo,to  become  well,  the  two  are  separated." ' 
Actual  ia  also  opposed  to  viHiial.  The  oak  is  shut  up  in  the 
a«orn  virtually. 

Actual  is  also  opposed  to  real.  My  will,  tliough  really  ex- 
isting as  a  faculty,  only  begins  to  have  an  adual  existence 
from  the  time  that  I  will  anything. —  V.  REii.,  Vistual. 

ACTUS  PUIMTIS  (ia  scholastic  philosophy)— es(  rei  esse,  or  aciua 
qtdddilaiimis. 

ACTUS  SECUNDUS — est  rei  operari,  or  actus  entilatima. 

ADAErE  {ad  agendum,  aptmn) — a  practical  saying,  fit  for  use,  a  rule 
of  action.  "From  the  Latin  adagium,  a  saying  handed  down 
from  antiquity,  comes  the  English  adage,  which  denotes  an 
antique  proverb."*  On  the  disagreement  and  similitude  be- 
tween adagies,  apophiliegma,  and  moral  VrCifuu,  see  Erasmus. 
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ADTURATION  (from  ad-jm-o,  to  put  upoci^ath).— "  Our  Sayiour, 
when  the  high  priest  adjvred  him  by  the  living  God,  made  n. 
Hcn^ple  of  replying  upon  tltat  a(^Jiraiion." ' 
ADHISATION,  —  "IVo  shall  find  tlia.t  admiraiion  is  as  superioi 
to  surpi-ise  and  wonder,  simply  considered,  as  knowledge  ia 
superior  to  ignorance ;  for  its  appropriate  signification  is  that 
act  of  the  miad  by  which  we  discover,  approve,  and  eiyoy 
some  unusual  speciea  of  excellence." ' 
ADORATION.  —  To  adore  (from  the  Latin  ad  oro),  signifies,  to 
can-y  to  the  montli ;  as  in  oi'der  to  kiaa  one's  hand,  the  hand 
is  carried  to  the  mouth;  but  it  also  includes  in  this  a^ition  a 
sense  of  veneration  or  worship.  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  mymovth  had 
kisiied  my  hand,  this  also  were  iniquity.'"  As  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, adoration  ia  due  only  to  God.  But  the  form  of  kissing 
the  hand  ia  mortals  was  also  .used  in  the  East.  Pharaoh 
speaking  to  Joseph  says,  "According  to  thy  word  shall  all  my 
people  kim  " — tliat  is,  in  token  of  veneration  to  your  order,* 
ADSCITITIOUS  {from  ad-scuco,  to  seek  after),  that  which  is 
added  or  assumed.  "Tou  apply  to  your  hypothesis  of  an 
adsaititimis  .spti'ii,  whathe  (Philo)  says  concerning  this  nvevjia 
dilav,  divine  spirit  or  soul,  infused  into  man  by  God's  breath- 
ing.'" 
ESTHETICS  (moS^aif,  perception  or  feelmg).  —  "That  seienca  _ 
which  refers  the  first  principles  in  the  arts  to  sensation  and 
sentiment,  as  distinguished  from  mere  instruction  and 
utility.'^ 

The  science  of  the  beautiful  and  the  philosophy  of  the  fine 
arts.  Various  theories  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  idea 
of  the  beautiful,  by  Pialw,  Plotinus,  and  Augustine.  In 
modern  times,  the  term  cestheiica  was  first  used  in  a  scientific 
sense  by  A  Baumgarfen,  a  disciple  of  Christian  Wolf.  In 
hi'  Miihctica^  he  considered  the  idea  of  tlie  beautiful  as 
an  indistinct  perception  or  feeling  accompanying  the  mora] 
ideas  Menlelsshon  and  others  identified  the  idea  of  th< 
beautiful  with  the  idea  of  the  good.   Shaftesbury  and  llutohe. 
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son  regarded  the  Wo  ideas  as  intimately  connected.  At  th« 
close  of  the  eighteeoth  century,  asihetics  n-as  acientifioiilly 
developed  in  Gemiajiy  by  Kant,  and  has  been  nealnusly  pro- 
secuted hy  Fichte,  Soh.cIliiig,  and  Hegel.' — Y.  BEiuiv,  loEit, 
(Beau). 

AETIOLOGY  (oiVi'a.  cause ;  miyo;,  discourse),  ia  coming  lEto  use, 
by  Dr.  Whewell  and  others,  to  denote  that  department  of  Phi- 
losophy which  inquires  into  causes. 

ArrECTION.  —  "  There  are  various  principles  of  acUon  in  man 
■which  have  jwj-sons  for  their  immediate  object,  and  imply,  in 
thoir  very  nature,  our  heing  -well  nr  ill  affected  to  some  person, 
or  at  least  to  some  animated  being.  Such  principles  I  shall 
call  by  the  general  name  of  ojfeclions,  whetiier  they  dispoaa 
uE  tn  do  good  or  hurt  to  othew," ' 

They  are  usually  distinguished  into  beitstoJeiit,  as  esteem, 
gratitude,  friendship;  and  mutevoleni,  as  hatred,  envy,  jeal- 
ousy, revenge. 

This  term  is  applied  to  a]l  the  modes  of  the  sensibility,  oi 
to  all  states  of  mind  in  which  we  are  purely  passive.  By  Dea- 
cartes'  itia  employed  to  denote  some  degree  of  love. —  V.  Love, 
Sensibility. 

AFFINITY  is  a  relation  contracted  by,  or  roaulfing  from,  mar- 
riage ;  in  contradistinction  to  cousan^iximili/,  or  relation  by 

blood. V.  CoNSANOUIBITy, 

AFFIRIffATIOK  (xaroV"';)  'S  the  attributing  of  one  thing  to  an- 
otiier,  or  tlie  admitting  simply  that  something  exists,  A 
mental  affirmation  is  a  judgment ;  when  expressed  it  becomes 
G,  proposiiJOH.  —  V.  Judgment,  Proposition. 

In  Law,  affirmation  is  opposed  to  oath.  There  arc  certain 
separatiats,  who,  from  having  scruples  aa  to  tlie  lawfulness  of 
oath-taking,  ore  allowed  to  make  a  solemn  offii-maiion  that 
what  they  say  is  trae ;  and  if  they  make  a  false  affirmation 
they  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  peijury. 

'  Beridsa  thn  wrillrgs  of  these  phllonoplieta,  consult  (kiars  ^Esfhetiqur  pai-  Ph.  Da 
miron.  8ro,  i'sris,  ISW;  T>:e  Fhilmopliy  nf  tJie  SiatiUfUl,  bjJohu  G.  MaeVlcar,  D.B 
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AFFIEMATIOIT  — 

"  To  affino,  ia  a  solitary,  b>  confirm  is  an  assisted  assoTCra 
tion,  A  man  affirms  what  he  declares  solemnly;  he  confirm' 
what  he  aids  another  tu  prove." ' 

A  FORTIORI.— r.  Argument  (Indirect). 

AQ2NT  (ago,  to  act),  one  who,  that  which,  actx.  "Nor  che 
I  thiul:  that  anyhody  has  such  an  idea  of  chance  as  to  males 
it  an  ageiU,  or  really  existing  and  acting  cause  of  anytliing, 
and  much  less  sure  of  ail  things." ' 

AOIfOIOLOCtY  (loyoj  r^;  dymi'af,  tho  theory  of  true  ignorance), 
ia  a  section  of  Philosophy  inlormedJatc  hetweou  Epistomology 
and  Ontology.  "Absolute  Being  may  be  that  which  we  are 
ignorant  of.  We  must,  therefore,  examine  and  fis  what  igno- 
rance is,  what  wo  are,  and  can  be  ignorant  of." ' 

ALCHEMY  or  ALCHTMT  {al.  the  article,  and  x^p"'  -^bat  ia 
poured,  according  to  Vossius],  ia  that  Ijranch.of  chemistry 
■which  proposed  to  transmute  metala  into  gold,  to  find  the 
panacea  or  universal  pcinedy,  &o.* — V.  Hekmetic  PiULOSOPHr, 

ALLEGORY  («ao  ayoptitiy,  to  say  another  thing),  says  Quin- 
tilian,  exhibir*  one  thing  in  words  and  another  in  meaning. 

"An  Allei/ory  is  a  continued  metaphor.  It  consists  in  repre- 
senting one  Buliieet  (object)  by  another  analogous  to  it ;  tho 
subject  thus  represented  is  not  formally  mentioned,  but  we 
ara  left  to  discover  it  by  reflection ;  and  this  furnishes  a  '.ery 
pleasant  esercise  to  our  faculties.  A  metaphor  explains  Itself 
by  the  words  which  are  connected  with  it  in  their  proper  and 
natural  meaning.  When  I  say,  '  Wallace  was  a  thunderbolt 
of  waj,' '  In  peace  Fingal  was  the  gale  of  spring,'  tho  thunder- 
liolt  of  war  and  the  gale  of  spring  are  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  mention  of  Wallace  and  Fingal.  But  an  altejjory  iiiay  be 
allowed  to  stand  more  unconnected  with  the  literal  miianing; 
the  interpretation  is  not  so  directly  pointed  out,  but  is  left  to 
our  owtt  discovery. 

"  When  the  Jciviah  nation  is  ropreaonted  under  tho  notion 
of  a  vine  or  a  vineyard,  as  is  done  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pr.i 
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pheta,  you  have  a  £ae  exaHip]e  of  an  Allegory."  '  — T.  Mbta 
phob,  Mvth. 

AHBITION  (from  amhio,  to  go  about  seeking  place  or  power), 
is  the  desire  of  power,  whioh  is  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  pri- 
mary or  original  desires  of  human  nature,' 

AUFHIBOLOQY  [aii^^ntla,,  amhiguitj),  is  to  nee  a  proposi- 
tioa  which  presents  not  an  obscure,  but  a,  doubtful  or  doubia 
sense.  It  is  enumerated  among  the  sophisms  bj  Aristotle, 
who  distingnislies  it  from  equivocaiio,  'u^Mj^to,  by  which 
he  understands  ambiguity  in  terms  taken  separately. — V, 
Faj-lact. 

AJffPHIBOIT  is  applied  by  Kant  to  that  kind  of  amphibology 
which  is  natural,  and  oonsiafa  in  confounding  pure  notioi 
the  understanding  with  objects  of  experience,  and  a 
to  ^iiB  oao  characters  and  qualities  which  belong  to  the  other ; 
as  when  we  make  identity,  which  is  a  notion  d  priori,  a  real 
quality  of  phenomena,  or  objects  which  experience  makes 
known  to  us, — V.  Antinomy,  Proposition. 

AKALOG-TTE  (dva^oyDs,  proportionate).  —  "By  an  Analogue  is 
meant  an  organ  in  one  animal  having  the  same  function  as  a 
different  organ  in  a  different  animal.  The  difference  between 
Eomologue  and  Analogue  may  be  illustrated  bj  the  wing  of  a 
bird  and  that  of  a  butterfly ;  as  the  two  totally  differ  in  ana^ 
tomical  structure,  iliey  cannot  be  said  to  be  homologous,  but 
they  are  analogous  m  function,  since  they  both  serve  for 
flight."' 

In  Logic  a  term  is  analogous  whose  single  signification  ap- 
plies with  equal  propriety  to  more  than  one  object — aa  the  leg 
of  the  table,  tho  leg  of  the  animal.^ 

ANALOGY  [oKiAoyHi,  proportion),  has  been  defined,  "  The  simi- 
larity of  ratios  or  relations."  "  But  in  popular  language  wa 
extend  the  word  to  resemblances  of  things  as  well  as  rela- 
tions. Employed  as  an  argument,  analogy  depends  upon  the 
canon,  the  same  attributes  may  be  assigned  to  distinct,  but 
similar  things,  provided  they  can  be  shown  to  accompany  the 
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AHAIO&Y  — 

points  of  rescmlilaace  in  ilia  thiuga,  and  not  the  points  of 
difference." ' 

"  Analogy  does  not  mean  the  Bimilarity  of  two  things,  but 
the  similarity,  or  sameness  of  two  relations.  There  must  bo 
more  than  two  things  to  give  rise  t«  two  Tclations;  ihere  must 
be  at  least  thrm,  and  in  most  oaaes  there  arc^ur.  Thus  A 
maj  he  like  B,  bat  there  is  no  analogy  between  A  and  B :  it  is 
an  abuse  of  the  word  to  speak  so,  and  it  leads  to  much  con- 
fusion of  thought.  If  A  has  the  same  relation  to  B  which  0 
has  to  D,  then  there  is  an  anutogij.  It  the  first  relation  b« 
well  known,  it  may  serve  to  explain  the  second,  which  is  less 
known ;  and  the  transfer  of  name  from  ono  of  the  terms  in 
the  relation  best  known  to  its  corresponding  term  in  the  other, 
causes  no  confusion,  hut  on  the  contrary  tends  to  remind  ua  . 
of  the  similarity  that  exists  in  these  relations,  and  so  assists 
the  mind  instead  of  misleading  it."' 

"  Analog/!/  implies  a  difference  in  sort,  and  not  merely  in 
degree;  and  it  is  the  sameness  of  the  end  with  the  difference 
of  the  means  which  constitutes  analogy.  No  one  could  say 
the  lungs  of  a  man  were  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  a  monkey, 
but  any  one  might  say  that  the  gills  of  a  fish  and  the  spira- 
cula  of  insects  are  anahgous  to  iungs."* 

Between  one  man  and  another,  as  belonging  to  the  samo 
genus,  there  is  identity.  Between  a  flint  and  a  flower,  as 
belonging  to  different  genera,  there  is  diversity.  Between 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  periods  of  human  life,  or  be- 
tween the  repose  of  an  animal  and  the  sleep  of  a  plant,  when 
we  think  wherein  they  agree,  without  forgetting  wherein  they 
differ,  there  is  analogy. 

"When  some  course  of  events  seems  to  follow  the  same 
order  with  another,  so  that  wo  may  imagine  them  to  bo  influ- 
enced by  simiiar  causes,  we  say  there  is  an  analogy  between 
fiiera.  And  when  we  infer  that  a  certain  event  will  take  place 
in  some  other  case  of  a  similar  nature,  we  are  said  to  reason 
from  analogy;  as  when  wo  suppose  that  the  steM,  like  the 
sun,  are   sun'Ounded  with  planets,  which  derive  from  them 
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light  and  teat.  The  word  anahjjy  is  employed  witli  etrici 
propriety  only  in  those  cases  irhere  there  is  supposed  to  bfl 
a  sameness  in  the  oauseB  of  Bimilar  effects.  Wlion  theie  is  o 
mere  similarity  in  effects  or  appearaJiees,  the  word  resemblanc* 
should  be  used.  ReeemhlaneeB  may  be  well  adduced  in  illva- 
iratioii  of  an  argument ;  but  tlien  they  shouid  ho  proposed 
merely  as  similes,  or  metaphors,  not  as  analogies.' 

"  The  meaning  of  analogy  is  resemhlance  (?),  nnd  hence  all 
reasoning  from  one  ease  to  others  resemhling  it  might  be 
termed  analogical ;  but  the  word  is  usually  confined  to  casea 
where  the  resemblance  is  of  a  slight  or  indirect  kind.  "We  do 
not  say  that  a  man  reasons  from  onaUgy  when  he  infers  that  a 
stone  projected  into  the  air  will  fall  to  the  ground.  The  oir* 
cumstanoes  are  so  essentially  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
esperienced  a  thousand  times,  that  we  call  the  cases  identical, 
noE  analogical.  But  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  reflecting  on  the 
tendency  of  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  centre, 
inferred  that  the  moon  had  the  same  tendency,  his  reasoning, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  analogical. 

"  By  some  writers  the  term  has  been  restricted  to  the  resem- 
blance of  relations ;  thus  knowledge  is  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  {«  the  mind  as  light  to  the  eye — to  enlighten  it.  But 
although  the  term  is  very  properly  applied  to  this  class  of  re- 
semblances, I  think  it  is  not  generally 'confined  to  them ;  it  ia 
commonly  used  witJi  more  latitude,  except,  indeed,  in  toathe- 
tnatios,  when  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  identity  of 
ratios." ' 

"  As  analog;/  is  the  resemblance  of  ratios  (or  relations),  two 
things  may  be  connected  by  analogy,  though  they  hare  ia 
themselves  aa  resemblance ;  tlius  as  a  sweet  taste  gratifies  the 
palate,  so  does  a  swSet  sound  gratify  the  ear,  and  hence  the 
same  word,  '  sweet,'  is  applied  to  both,  thougL  no  flavour  can 
resemble  a  eoutid  in  itself.  To  bear  this  in  mind  would  serre 
to  guard  us  s^ainst  two  very  common  errors  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  analogical  language  of  Scripture ; — 1.  The  error  of 
Buppoeing  the  things  themselves  to  be  similar,  from  their 
bravring  similar  relation  to  other  things;   2.    The  still  nmic 
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common  error  of  supposing  the  analogy  to  csfend  farther  thna 
it  does,  or  to  be  more  complete  than  it  really  is,  from  not  con 
sidoring  in  what  the  nnalogy  in  each  coac  consiata." ' 

"Analogy  is  a  Greek  vrord  used  by  mathematicians  to  signifj 
a  eimilitude  of  proportions.  For  instance,  when  we  observa 
that  two  is  to  six  as  three  is  to  nine,  this  similitudo  or  equality 
of  proportion  is  termed  anahgtj.  And  although  proportioa 
striotlj  signifies  the  habitude  or  relation  of  one  quantity  to 
another,  yet,  in  a  looser  and  translated  sense,  it  hath  been 
applied  to  signify  every  other  habitude,  and  consequently  the 
term  aiia/op'y,  all  similitudeofrelationsorhabitudeawhatsoever. 
Hence  the  schoolmen  tell  us  there  is  analogy  between  intellect 
and  sight;  forasmueh  as  intellect  is  to  the  mind  what  sight  la 
to  ihe  body :  and  that  he  who  governs  the  state  is  analogous 
to  him  who  steers  a  ship.  Hence  a  prinee  is  analogically 
styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state  as  a  pilot  is  to  his  vessel.' 
For  the  further  clearing  of  this  point,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that 
a  twofold  analogr/  is  distinguished  by  the  sohoolmen,  metapho- 
rical and  proper.  Of  tie  first  kind  there  are  frequent  instancea 
in  Holy  Scripture,  attributing  human  parts  and  passions  to 
God.  When  He  is  represented  as  having  a  finger,  an  eye, 
or  an  ear ;  when  He  is  said  to  repent,  to  be  angry,  or 
grieved,  every  one  sees  the  analogy  is  merely  metaphorical; 
'  because  these  parts  and  pnasions,  taken  in  the  proper  sig- 
nification, must  in  every  degree  necessarily,  and  from  the 
formal  nature  of  the  thing,  include  imperfection.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said  the  finger  of  God  appears  in  this  or  that 
event,  men  of  common  sense  mean  no  more,  but  that  it  is 
as  truly  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  works  wrought  by  human 
fingers  are  it)  man ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  the  case  is  difier- 
ent  trhen  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  attributed  to  God. 
Passions  and  senses,  as  such,  imply  defect;  but  in  knowledge 
simply,  or  as  such,  there  is  no  defect.  Knowledge,  therefore, 
in  the  proper  formal  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be  attributed 
to  God  proportionally,  that  is,  preserving  a  proportion  to  the 
infinite  nature  of  God.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  as  God 
is  infinitely  above  man,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  God  infinitely 

•  rUe  Cajetsn,  lie  Som.  Alidog.,  c  ilL 
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above  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  this  ia  what  Cretan  calls 
analogia  proprie  facta. — And  after  the  same  analogy  we  must 
understand  all  those  attrihutes  to  belong  fo  the  Deity,  which 
in  themselTes  simply,  and  as  such,  denote  perfection.'" 
Analogy  and  Uetaphot. — Metaphor,  in  general,  is  a  substitution 
of  the  idea  or  conception  of  one  fhingwitii  the  termbelonging  tc 
it,  t«  stand  for  another  thing,  on  account  of  an  appearing  simili- 
tude only,  without  any  real  resemblance  and  true  oorrespon- 
denoy  between  the  things  compared ;  as  when  the  Psalmist 
describes  lie  Terdure  and  fruitfulness  of  valleys  by  laughing 
and  singing.  Anahg-ij,  in  general,  is  the  substituting  the  idea 
or  conception  of  one  thing  to  stand  for  and  represent  another, 
on  account  of  a  true  resemblance  and  correspondent  reality  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  things  compared.  It  is  defined  by  Aris- 
totle 'Ifforfji  Tot!  itoyoii,  an  equality  or  parity  of  reason,  though, 
in  strictness  and  truth,  the  paj'ity  of  reasoning  is  rather  built 
on  the  similitude,  and  analogy,  and  consequent  to  tJiem,  than 
the  same  thing  with  them. 

"  The  ground  and  foundation  of  Metaphor  consists  only  in 
an  appearing  or  imaginary  resemblance  and  correspondency ; 
aa  when  God  is  said  to  have  hands,  and  eyes,  and  ears.  But 
the  foundation  of  analogy  is  an  actual  similitude  and  a  real 
correspondency  in  the  very  nature  of  things;  which  lays  a. 
foundation  foe  a  parity  of  reason  even  between  things  different 
in  nature  and  kind ;  as  when  God  is  said  to  have  knowledge, 
power,  and  goodness. 

"Metaphor  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  the  result  merely  of 
imagination,  it  is  rather  a  figure  of  speech  than  a  real  simili- 
tude and  comparison  of  things ;  and,  therefore,  is  properly  of 
consideration  in  rhetoric  and  poetry.  But  analogy  being  built 
on  the  very  nature  of  things  themselves,  is  a  necessary  and 
useful  method  of  conception  and  reasoning ;  and,  therefore,  of 
consideration  in  Physics  and  Metaphysics."' 

"  I  am  n  it  of  the  mind  of  those  speculators  who  seem  as- 
sured that  ail  states  have  th.e  same  period  of  infancy,  man' 
hood,  and  decrepitude  tint  arc  found  in  individuals.   Parallels 

•  Berlteley,  Min.  Fhilosiiph.,  DInlog.  t 
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of  this  sort  rather  furnish  similittides  to  illusti'ato  or  toiidorc, 
than  supply  analogies  from  whence  to  reason.  Tho  objects 
which  are  attempted  to  ho  forced  into  an  analogy  are  not 
found  in  tte  same  classes  of  esistence.  ladlTiduals  are  phj- 
aioaJ   beings  —  commonwealths   are  not  phyaical,  hut  moral 


Many  fallacies  become  cnrrent  tbrongb  falso  metaphorical 
analogies.  See  an  example  of  false  analogy^  in  the  supposed 
likeness  between  the  decay  of  vegetables  and  of  living  orear 

Ajialog;y  anil  Example.  —  Analogy  Is  not  unfrequently  used  to 
mean  mere  similarity.  But  its  specific  msaning  is  jimttoriiiyo/" 
rdadons,  and  in  this  consists  the  difference  between  the  argu- 
ment by  example  and  that  by  analog;/.  —  that  in  the  one  we 
argue  from  mere  si'mitari/i/,  from  similarity  of  relations  in  the 
other.  In  the  one  we  argue  from  Pisistratus  to  Dionysius, 
■who  resembles  him ;  in  the  other,  from  the  relation  of  induc- 
tion to  demonstration,  to  the  corresponding  relaiifm  of  tho 
example  to  the  enthjmeme? 
Analogy  and  Experience. — "Experience  is  not  the  mere  collec- 
tion of  observations ;  it  is  tho  methodical  reduction  of  them  to 
their  principles  .  .  .  Analog!/  supposes  this,  but  it  goes  a  stop 
farther.  Experience  is  mere  analysis.  Anatogi/  involves  also 
a  synthesis.  It  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  some  difference 
of  circQio stances  is  supposed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  arguing 
from  the  formation  of  particular  parts  of  one  class  of  animals 
to  the  eorrespondonce  in  another,  tho  different  nature,  habits, 
circumstances  of  the  one  class,  are  considered  and  allowed 
f       n      t  nd  ng  th    g      n  observation.* 

I  th  SlIio  /  wh  t  was  termed  the  analogy  of  faith,*  was 
h  th  t  th     t     th     f  one  scripture  is  not  repugnant  to 

tl      tr  it    f        tJ  of  the  whole.     "Analogia  vero  est, 

m         t  pf  rjfi  ostenditur  veritati  alterius  non 

1    S 

In  Logic,  three  modes  of  reasoning  are  called  analogical, 

•KattlnkB,  Aids  to  Log.,  Tol,  ".,  p.  71.  •  Ilsmpaon,  Inlrod.  Hor.  PMi,  UcbT 

•  Thfpoi.  Aiiuinaa,  Summ.  ThfttJa),,  para  prima,  qiueat.  i.,  art,  10. 
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1.  From  effect  to  cause,  or  from  cause  to  effect.  2.  From 
moans  to  ends,  or  from  ends  to  means.  3.  From  mere  resem- 
blance or  concomitance.  Condillaii'  has  shown  how  these 
modes  of  reasoning  all  concur  to  prove  that  the  human  heiiigs 
around  ub,  who  are  formed  like  ourselves  (Q!i<i?<jj/!/  of  resem- 
blance),  who  act  as  we  act  {analogy  of  cause),  who  have  the 
same  organs  (analogy  of  means),  should  he  in  all  respects  like 
onrselvea,  and  have  the  same  faculties. 
Analogy  and  Induction.  —  "  There  are  two  requisites  in  order 
to  eyery  analogical  argument  i  1.  That  the  two  or  soTeral  par- 
tienlars  concerned  in  the  argument  should  be  known  to  agree 
in  some  one  point ;  for  otherwise  the j  could  not  he  referable 
to  any  one  class,  and  there  would  consequently  he  no  basis  to 
the  subsequent  inference  drawn  in  the  conclusion.  2.  That 
the  conolusioa  must  be  modified  by  a  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  to  which  we  argue.  For  herein  con- 
sists tke  essential  distinction  beiiveen  an  analogical  and  an  iiv 
ductive  argumeni."  ' 
ANALYSIS  and  SYNTHESIS  {&ri  t.w..  ^iv,  ■stSriy.v,  reaolvUo, 
composiiio),  or  decomposition  and  recomposition.  Objects  of 
sense  and  of  thought  are  presented  to  us  in  a  comples  state, 
hut  we  can  only,  or  at  least  best,  understand  what  is  simple. 
Among  the  varied  object*  of  a  landscape,  I  behold  a  tree,  I 
separate  it  from  the  other  objects,  I  examine  separately  its 
different  parts — trunk,  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  and  then  reunib 
ing  them  into  one  whole  I  form  a  notion  of  the  tree.  The  first 
part  of  this  process  is  analysU,  the  second  is  synthesis.  If  this 
must  be  done  witli  an  individual,  it  is  more  necessary  with  the 
infinitude  of  objects  which  surround  us,  to  evolve  the  one  out 
of  many,  t«  recall  the  multitude  to  unity.  We  compare  objects 
with  one  another  to  see  wherein  they  agree ;  we  next,  by  a 
synthetical  process,  infer  a  general  law,  or  generalize  the  coin- 
cident qualities,  and  perform  an  act  of  induction  which  is  purely 
a  synthetical  process,  though  commonly  called  analytical.  Thus, 
from  our  esperience  that  bodies  attract  within  certain  limits, 


p.  6D-6*,  SflpLoch. 
's  £^says,  v.,  c.  3. 
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we  infer  that  all  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other.  The 
antecedent  here  only  sajB  that  certain  bodies  gravitate,  thu 
consequent  says  all  bodies  gravitate.  They  are  brought  to- 
gether be  the  mental  insertion  of  a  third  proposition,  ivhioh  is, 
"  that  ni  ture  is  uniform."  This  ia  not  the  produet  of  induc- 
tion, but  antecedent  to  all  induction.  The  statement  fully  ex- 
pressed ia,  this  and  that  body,  which  we  know,  gravitate,  but 
nature  is  uaiform  ;  thia  and  that  body  roprcaent  all  bodies  — 
aJI  bodies  gravitate.  It  is  t^e  mind  which  connects  theae  things, 
and  the  process'  is  synthetieol.  This  is  the  one  universal 
taelhod  in  all  philosophy,  and  different  schools  have  differed 
only  in  the  way  of  employing  it.  Method  ia  the  follftwing  of 
one  thing  Ihrouffh  another.  OnJar  is  the  following  of  one 
thing  qf/er  aaiotber.  Aiialynis  ia  real,  as  when,  a  chemist  sepa^ 
rates  two  substances.  Logical,  as  when  we  consider  the  pro- 
pertiea  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  separately,  though 
wo  cannot  think  of  a  triant;le  without  sides  and  angles. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  prooessra  of  analysis  and  aipithesls, 
see  Stewart.' 

The  instruments  of  analysis  are  ohservation  and  experiment; 
of  sijiUlicxis,  dejiiiilion  and  claasificaiioii . 

Take  down  a  watch,  anali/sia;  put  it  up,  st/nihesis.' 
"  Hac  analyst  licebit,  ex  rebna  eunipnaitia  raiiocinatione  eot- 
Ugers  simplicea;  ex  moiibiis,  mre»  moixnies;  et  in  miwermtm,  en 
effectis  caiisae;  ex  caiisiqiie  parliciilaril/us  gejieraUs;  donee  ad 
ffeiiei-alisslinaa  iaitdem  aii  deeeiitiim."' 

Analysis  is  decompoaing  what  ia  compound  to  detect  its  ele- 
ments. Objects  may  be  compound,  as  consisting  of  several 
distinct  parts  united,  or  of  several  properties  equally  distinct. 
In  the  former  view,  analysis  will  divide  the  object  into  its 
patts,  and  present  them  to  ns  successively,  and  then  the  rela- 
tions by  which  they  are  united.  In  the  second  ease,  analysis 
will  separate  the  distinct  properties,  and  show  the  relations  of 
every  kind  which  may  be  between  them.* 

Analysis  is  the  resolving  into  ita  constituent  elements  of  t 
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compound  heterogeneous  substance.  Q'htiB,  -water  can  hi 
analyzed  into  osj-gen  and  hydrogen,  atmospheric  air  into 
these  and  azote.' 

Abstraction  is  analysis,  since  it  is  deoomposition,  hut  what 
distinguisiies  it  is  tliat  it  is  exercised  upon  qualities  which  by 
themselves  have  no  real  existeace.  Claesificaliou  is  sijittliesis. 
Indudion  rests  upon  analysis.  Deduction  is  a  synthetical  piv- 
cess.     DemoHSiraiion  includ  s  b  tb 

ANALYTICS  (Ti  'ApoiLWiKci}  tl  ttl  wh  ch  in  the  second 
century  was  given,  and  wh  h  has  9  n  e  continued  to  be 
applied,  to  a  portion  of  the  O  gan  n  o  Logic  of  Aristotle. 
This  portion  consists  of  two  d  stui  t  p  rts ;  the  First  Ana- 
lytics, which  teaches  how  to  l\i  th  syll  gism  to  its  diverse 
figures  and  most  simple  elements,  and  the  Posterior  Ana- 
lyiies,  which  lays  down  the  rules  and  oonditjons  of  demon- 
stration in  general.  It  was  in  imitation  of  this  title  that 
Kant  gave  the  name  of  Ti-aiiscendenial  Analytic  to  that  part 
of  the  Criticism  of  Pure  Eeason  which  reduces  the  faculty  of 
knowing  to  its  elements. 

ANGELOIOGY  (iyyfXo;,  a  messenger;  Xoyoj,  discourse),  is  the 
doctrine  of  Angels. — V.  Pneumatoloot. 

ASXKA  MUNDI  (soul  of  the  world.) — ^Jitmismisthedootrineof 
the  aiiima  mundi  as  held  by  Siahl.  The  hypothesis  of  a  force, 
immaterial,  but  inseparable  from  matter,  and  giving  to  matter 
its  form  and  movement,  is  coeval  with  the  birth  of  philosophy. 
Pythagoras  obscurely  acknowledged  such  a  force,  but  held  that 
there  waa  an  infinitely  perfect  being  above  it.  From  Pythag- 
oras it  passed  into  the  system  of  Plato,  who  could  not  conceive 
how  pure  spirit,  the  seat  of  eternal  ideas,  could  act  directly 
upon  matter.  He  thought  also  that  the  world  would  be  more 
perfect  if  endowed  with  life.  The  soul  of  the  irorld  was  the 
source  of  all  life,  sensibility,  and  movement.  The  school  of 
Alexandria  adhered  to  the  views  of  Plato,  and  recognized  in- 
telligence and  Deity  as  above  the  anima  mitiidi,  which  in  the 
system  of  the  Stoics  usurped  tht  place  of  God,  and  even  His 
name ;  while  Straton  of  Lampsacus  called  it  nature.  The 
hypothesis  of  the  anima  mundi  was  not  entertained  by  th< 
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scholastic  philosophora.  But  it  reappeared  under  the  name  of 
Aichceus,  in.  the  systems  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  and 
Van  Helmont;  while  Henry  More  rocogniiod  a  priiicipium 
liylarchimim,  and  Cudworth  aplastic  nature,  an  the  univereaJ 
agent  of  physieal  phenomena,  the  cause  of  all  forms  of  organ- 
izatioB,  and  the  spring  of  all  the  movements  of  matter.  About 
the  same  time,  some  Geiman  divines,  as  Amos  Comonius,  and 
John  Bayer,  attempted  to  rest  a  similar  opinion  on  Genesis  i. 
2,  and  maintained  that  the  spirit  trhich  moved  on  the  face  of 
the  waters  sfill  gives  life  to  all  nature.' 

The  doctrine  of  the  anima  mvndi,  as  held  by  the  Stoics  and 
Strfttonicians,  is  closely  allied  to  pantheism;  while  according 
to  others  fJiis  soul  of  iJie  universe  is  altogether  intermediate 
between  the  Creator  and  His  works.' 
AHIEC£D£NT  {aidecedo,  to  go  before).—"  And  the  anfecJent 
shall  you  fynde  as  true  when  you  rede  over  my  letter  as  him- 
self can  not  say  nay,  but  that  the  conseevsynit  is  formal."' 

In  a     1  t        wh  th     1  1      m  taphy     al  tl  e  first  term 

is  the     ii^  d    i  th  nd  th  eq      t     Thu    in  the  re- 

lation  f  1  ty — th  th       le    !    /  and  the.effect 

In  1  g         /     d    t 


th    frm       ftw 
1    wth     tth 
1       tlyt    af 
1th             q      C 

p    p     tions,  in  a 

t           (  on  of  any 

1  sion;  and 

Ih       I  reflect. 

t         th         / 

I    /—therefore  I 

theref       I  t      I      fl 

exist,      th  qj     I 

Antecedent  is  that  part  of  a  conditional  proposition  on  which 
the  other  depends.' 

In  Grammar  the  word  to  which  the  relative  refers  is  eallr'J 

the  anfecerfeni;  as,  "God  whom  wo  worship," — where  God   i 

the  antecedent,  to  which  loAont  the  relative  refers. 

iHTHEOPOLWJY  {ayep^o,  and  J^yoj,  the  science  of  man). - 

Among  naturaliats  it  means  the  natural  history  of  the  humar 


•  Wialeiy,  Zog.,  b.  li,  cl 
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species.  According  to  Dt.  Latham.,'  anOtropology  determines 
the  relations  of  man  to  the  other  mammalia;  elknolngy,  tJit 
relations  of  the  different  Tarietiee  of  Kiankind  to  each  other, 
p.  559,  The  German  philosophers  since  the  time  of  Kant 
have  used  it  to  designate  all  the  sciences  which  in  any  point 
of  riew  relate  to  man — soul  and  body — individaal  and  species 
— facts  of  history  and  phenomena  of  consciousness — the  abso- 
lute rnlos  of  morality  as  "B-oU  as  interests  material,  and  chang- 
ing ;  so  that  tvorls  nnder  the  general  title  of  anlh-opo!oyi/ 
treat  of  rery  different  topics. 

"Anihrnpolog'j  is  the  Boienec  of  man  in  all  his  natural  yari- 
ations.  It  deals  Trith  tho  mental  peculiarities  which  belong 
specifically  to  different  races,  ages,  seies,  and  temperaments, 
together  with  the  results  which  follow  immediately  from  them 
in  their  application  to  human  life.  Under  j?syc/io/o^i/,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  include  nothing  but  what  is  common  io  oil 
mankind,  ajid  forms  an  essentia!  part  of  human  nature.  The 
one,  accordingly,  may  be  termed  the  science  of  mental  rarior 
hies;  the  other,  the  science  of  mental  eoiaiaittx."^ 

In  an  anonymous  work  entitlsi  Antliropohgie  Ahstivded,* 
Aidhropiilojin  is  divided  into  Psychology  and  Anatomy. 
AMTHEOPOMORPHISM:  (at9pu«c.!,  man;  ;xof,*^.  form).— "It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  AnihropomorpHies  that  God  had  all  the 
parts  of  a  man,  and  that  we  are,  in  this  sense,  made  according 
to  his  image."* 

Melito,  of  Sardis,  was  the  first  Christian  writer  who  ascribed 
body  to  Deity.  The  ascribing  of  bodily  parts  or  members  to 
Deity  is  too  gross  a  delusion  to  call  for  refutation.  It  is  wit- 
tily exposed  by  Cicero.*  But  there  is  a  spiritual  anthropo- 
morphism,  sometimes  also  called  aiilAropopai/iT/,  which  ascribes 
to  him  the  acts,  passions,  sentiments,  and  proceedings  of 
human  nature. 

"  We  ought  not  to  imagine  that  God  is  clothed  ■with  a  hu- 
man  liody,  as  the  Aiilhropomnrphiies  asserted,  under  colour 
that  tliat  figure  was  the  most  perfect  of  any."' 
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Hume  applies  the  name  to  those  who  think  the  mind  of  Gnd 
ja  lilie  tlio  mind  of  moji. 

"Wlien  it  is  asked,  irhat  cauao  produces  ortiei'  in  the  ideas 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  cau  any  other  reason  he  assigned  by 
you  AnHiropomnrphiies,  than  that  it  is  a  raiiimal  iaculty,  and 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  Deity." ' 
AHTICIPATIOS'  {aiUicipotio,  Ttpoyi^ti),  is  a  term  whieh  waa 
lirst  used  hy  Epicurus  to  denote  a  general  notion  ivhich  en- 
ables UB  to  conceiTe  heforehnnd  of  an  oljjeet  which  had  not 
jet  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  But  these  gene- 
ral notions  being  formed  by  ahstracliou  from  a  multitude  of 
particular  notions,  wcro  all  originally  owing  to  sensation,  or 
mere  generalizations  d  posteriori.  Buhle'  gives  the  following 
account:  —  "The  impressions  which  objects  make  on  the 
senses,  leave  in  the  mind  tiaces  which  enable  us  to  recognise 
those  objects  when  they  present  themselves  anew,  or  to  com- 
pare them  with  others,  or  to  distinguish  thorn.  When  we  see 
an  animal  for  the  first  time,  the  impression  made  on  the  senses 
leaves  a  trace  which  serves  as  a  type.  If  we  afterwards  see 
the  same  animal,  we  refer  the  impression  to  the  type  already 
existing  in  the  mind.  This  type  and  the  relation  of  the  new 
impressiott  to  it,  constituted  what  Epicurus  calied  the  antidr 
patimi  of  an  idea.  It  was  by  this  miiimpa/ioH  that  we  could 
determine  the  identity,  the  resembianee  or  tho  differonco  of 
objects  actually  before  us,  and  those  forniorly  observed." 

The  language  of  Cicero'  seems  to  indicate  that  by  Epicurus 
the  term  ripoXTj^ti  was  extended  to  what  is  supersensual,  and 
included  what  is  now  called  knowledge  d  priori.  "  Qiice  est 
enim  gens,  aui  quod  gmiis  hominiim,  qiiod  non  Jiaheai,  sine  doc- 
irina,  antioipationem  guandam  Deorum  f  guam,  apeiiat  KpoA^^^v 
Mpicimis,  id  est,  aniecepiam  animo  reiqamidani  informaiiOHem, 
sine  qua  nee  iiitelligl  qiiidqriam,  nee  quceri,  nee  dispulan 
potest."  And  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,^  the  Stoics 
defined  npd^ii+ts  to  mean  "a  natural  concept' on  of  the  uni- 
versal."    It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  dofiuition  wai 
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not  ndopted  by  all.  And  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  eajdr' 
—  "  It  ia  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  xowiU  hrouti,  q-vaixai 
K(ioj.ii4*H.  of  the  Stoics,  far  less  of  the  Epicureane,  were  more 
than  generalizations  a  posteriori.  Yet  this  is  a  mistake,  into 
■which,  among  many  -jthers,  Jjipsius  and  Leibnitz  haye  fallen 
in  regard  to  the  former,"* 
Anticipation  of  Nature  is  a.  phrase  employed  by  Lord  Bacon  • 
to  denote  a  hasty  and  illicit  generalization,  as  opposed  to  a  due 
and  gradual  gener  iliz  ition,  which  he  called  an  Litei-pi-elation 
of  Naluie 
ANTIlfOMY  {awi  against  jo^of,  law),  the  Opposition  of  one  law 
or  rule  to  another  Ian  or  lule. 

"  If  He  once  willed  adultery  should  be  sinful,  all  his  omni- 
potence will  not  allow  Hun  to  -will  the  allowance  that  His 
holiest  people  might  as  it  were,  by  His  own  anlinomy  or 
counter  statute  liie  unreproved  in  the  same  fact  as  He  Him- 
Belf  esteemed  it,  according  to  our  common  esplainers,"' 

According  to  Kant,  it  meaais  that  natural  contradiction 
which  results  from  the  law  of  reason,  when,  passing  the  limits 
of  experience,  we  seek  to  know  the  absolute.  Then,  we  do 
Kot  attain  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  or  we  overstep  the  limits 
of  our  faculties,  which  reach  only  to  phenomena. 

If  the  world  be  regarded  not  as  a  phenomenon  or  sum  of 
phenomena,  but  aa  an  absolute  thing  in  itself,  the  following 
Antinomies  or  counter-statements,  equally  capalilo  of  being 
supported  by  arguments,  arise ;  — 

Thedi.  I.  AiUWi'tie. 

The  world  hnann  origin  in  time,  n-nd         Tbe  wurid  lins  m,  boj;innins  and 


Ever;  coiopoDnd  eubstsnce  in  the  No   composite   c 

world  oonsiata  of  simple  pnits;  and  pntts;  and  there  es 

Uiore  is  nottiDg  but   the  Birople,  or  in  the  world, 
that  vhlcli  is  compuULded  IVom  it. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  two  first  mUinomies  lies  the  fibaurdity 
of  transferring  to  the  world  in  itself  prodicatos  which  ctin  be 
applied  onlj  to  a  world  of  phenomena.  Wo  get  rid  of  the 
ditScnlty  by  declaring  that  both  thesis  and  antithesis  are  false. 
"With  regard  to  the  third,  an  a^it  may  bo  in  respect  of  the 
causality  of  reason  a  first  beginning,  while  yet,  in  respect  of 
the  sequences  of  phenomena,  it  is  no  more  than  a  subordinate 
commencement,  and  so  be,  in  the  first  respect,  frco ;  but  in  the 
seoond,  as  mere  phenomenon,  fettered  by  the  law  of  the  causal 
neKUB.  The  fourth  aniinomij  is  explained  in  the  same  man- 
ner I  for  when  the  cause  gjia  phenomenon  ia  contradistin- 
guished froni  the  cause  of  phenomena,  so  far  forth  as  this  last 
may  be  a  thing  in  itself,  thea  both  propositions  may  consist 
together.' 

Others  think  that  when  the  principles  are  carefully  induotod 
and  espressod,  the  contradiction  disappears.' 
ANTIPATHY  {^v-^i  «JSo(,  feeling  against),  — "There  are  many 
aneient  and  received  traditions  and  observations  touching  the 
sympathy  and  antipathy  of  plants ;  for  that  some  will  thrive 
best  growing  near  others,  which  they  impute  to  sympathy, 
and  some  worse,  which  they  impute  to  antipaihj."^ 

According  to  Sylvester  Rattray,  M.  D.,*  there  is  antipathy 
and  sympathy  not  only  between  plants,  but  also  between 
minerals  and  animals. 
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ANTTPATHy— 

A  Wind  and  instinctive  moTement,  -which,  withsot  nnj 
appreciable  reason,  makes  ns  averse  to  the  coin  paiiv  or  ohm- 
actei-  of  some  persona  at  first  sight.  An  invcluntary  dislilte 
or  arersion  entertained  hy  an  animate  hoing  to  some  sensilile 
object.  A  man  may  have  an  antipathy  to  particular  BmRlla 
or  tastes,  a  turkey  cook  or  bull  to  the  colour  red,  a  horse  to 
the  smell  of  raw  flesh.  Some  are  naturaJ,  others  are  acquired, 
as  a  surfeit  of  any  food  gives  antipathy.  Some  aro  founded 
on  sensation,  others  on  sentiment.' — V,  SmriTHr. 
A  PARTE  ASTK.  and  A  PAETE  POST.— These  two  espres- 
idons,  borrowed  from  the  Bcholastio  philosophy,  refer  to  etei^ 
nity  ;  of  which  man  can  only  eoncoire  as  consisting  of  two 
parts;  the  one  without  limits  in  the  past,  a  parte  ante;  and 
the  other  without  limits  in  the  future,  a  parte  jmsl.  Both  are 
predicahle  of  Deity;  only  the  latter  of  the  human  soul.- — V. 

iPATHY  (a,  privative;  and  naSos,  passion).  —  The  absence  of 
passion,  "  What  is  called  hy  the  Stoics  apathij,  or  diepassion ; 
by  the  Sceptics  indisturbanee,  wtapi^ia;  by  the  Molinists, 
quietism;  by  common  men,  peace  of  conscience:  seem  all  to 
mean  bat  great  tianqnillitj  of  mind.'" 

As  the  passions  are  the  springs  of  most^of  our  notions,  a 
state  of  apatki/  has  eome  to  signify  a  sort  of  moral  inertia  — 
the  absence  of  all  activity  or  energy.  According  to  the  Stoics, 
apathy  meant  the  extinction  of  the  passions  by  tlie  asoendoiicy 
of  reason. 

"  By  the  perfect  apatliy  which  that  philosophy  (the  Stoical) 
prescribes  to  us,  by  endeavouring  not  merely  to  moderate 
but  to  eradicate,  all  our  private,  partial,  and  selfish  affe.^ 
tions,  by  suffering  us  to  feel  for  whatever  can  befall  oup 
selves,  our  friends,  our  country,  not  even  the  sympathetic 
und  reduced  passions  of  the  impartial  spectator,  —  it  endear 
TOUTS  to  render  us  altogether  indifferent  and  uneoneemed 
in  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  everything  which  nature  has 
prescribed  to  us  as  the  proper  business  and  occupation  of  oui 

•  Sir  W.  Tsmple,  0/  eortfendijj. 

'  Smith,  Thtary  of  Jferol  &iMviaen%  pail  tU.,  skI.  2. 
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aPATHY- 

"  In  general,  esperienoe  will  show,  that  aa  the  wants  of 
natural  appetite  to  food  supnoses  and  proceeds  from  somfl 
natural  disease ;  so  the  apathy  tiio  Stoics  talk  of,  as  mitcb 
supposes  oris  accompanied  with  something  amiss  ia  the  moral 
character,  in  that  which  is  the  health  of  the  miud,'" 

Thslr  virtua  Bs'ii ;  'tis  Bs'a  ea  in  a  fiBst ; 

APHOBISII)  detorminata  position,  from  o^piju,  to  ho  nd,  or 
limit;  whence  our  horizon.  "  In  order  to  get  the  full  sense 
of  a  word,  we  should  first  present  to  our  minds  tho  Tisual 
image  that  forms  its  primacy  meaning.  Draw  lines  of  dif- 
fereat  colours  round  the  different  counties  of  England,  and 
tlien  cut  out  each  separately,  as  in  tho  common  plaj-map« 
that  children  take  to  pieces  and  put  together,  so  that  each  dis- 
trict can  he  contemplated  apart  fram  tho  rest,  as  a  whole  in 
itself.  This  twofold  act  of  circumscribing  and  detaching, 
■when  it  is  exerted  by  tho  mind  on  subjects  of  reflection  and 
reason,  is  fo  aphorise,  and  the  result  an  aphorism."' 

A  precise,  sententious  saying ;  e.  g.,  "  It  is  always  safe  to 
learn  from  onr  enemies,  seldom  safe  to  instruct  even  our 
friends." 

Like  Hippocrates,  Boerhaave  has  written  a  book  entitled 
Jjj/jo^-isiras,  containing  medical  maxims,  not  treated  argumeuta- 
tively,  but  laid  down  as  certain  truths.  In  civil  lavi  aphorisms 
are  also  used. 

The  three  ancient  commentators  upon  Hippocrates,  viz., 
Theophiius,  Meletins,  and  Stephanus,  have  given  the  same 
definition  of  an  aphorism,  i.  e.,  "  a  succinct  saying,  compre- 
hending a  complete  statement,"  or  a  saying  poor  in  espres- 


eridse,  Aids  (0  E<A!c!(i 
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sioQ,  but  rich,  in  Bentlmeiit.  Tlie  first  aphorism,  of  Hipj,* 
crates  is,  "Life  ia  short,  and  the  art  is  long;  the  oeoaaion 
fleeting;  espcrience  fallacious,  and  judgment  difficult.  The 
physician  must  not  only  be  prepared  to  do  what  is  right  him- 
self, but  also  to  make  the  patient,  the  attendants,  iwid  exter- 
nals, co-operate." 

"  The  first  and  most  ancient  inquirers  into  truth  wore  wont 
to  throw  their  knowledge  into  aphorUms,  or  short,  scattered, 
unmethodical  sentences."' 

Ileraclitus  is  known  by  his  aphorisms,  which  are  among 
the  most  brilliant  of  those 


Among  the  most  famous  are,— War  is  father  of  all  things, 
t.  e.,  all  things  are  evolved  by  antagonistic  force.  No  man 
can  bathe  twice  in  the  same  stream,  i.  e.,  all  things  are  ia 
perpetual  flus. 

APODEICTIC,  APODEICTICAL  (^o;«',«,^(,  to  show}.— 
"  Tho  argumentation  is  from  a  similitude,  therefore  not  apo~ 
dictirk.  or  of  evident  demonstration."' 

This  term  was  borrowed  by  Kant  from  Aristotle.*  He  made 
a  distinction  batweep  propositions  which  admitted  of  contrsr 
diction  or  dialectic  discussion,  andsuch  as  were  the  basis  or 
result  of  demonstration.  Kant  wished  to  introduce  an  analo- 
gous distinction  between  our  judgments,  and  to  give  the  name 
'of  apodeictio  to  such  as  were  above  all  contradiction. 

APOLOGUE  (cwtoJuoyof,  fahula).  "  a  novel  story,  contrived  to 
teach  some  moral  truth." — Johnson. 

"It  would  be  a  high  relief  to  hear  an  apologue  or  fabiowell 
told,  and  with  such  humour  as  Ut  need  no  sententious  moral 
at  the  end  to  make  the  application."*  It  is  essential  to  an 
apologve  that  the  circumstances  told  in  it  should  be  Sctitious. 


'  JVm.  Ofgaji^  book  1.,  Hect.  80.    And  tho   Nosavi  Organa 
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APOLOGTTE  — 

The  difference  lietween  sparable  and  an  apologue  is,  that  the 
farmec  being  drawn  from  human  life  requires  probability  in 
the  aarration;  whereas  the  apologue  being  taken  from  inajii- 
mate  things  or  the  inferior  animals,  is  noli  confined  strictly  to 
probability.     The  fablea  of  ^sopare  apologues. 

Tor  an  admirable  instance  of  the  Aoyoj  or  apologue,  seu 
Coleridge's  F^-ieitd,  where  the  case  of  the  eeiaure  of  the 
Danish  Beet  by  the  English  is  represented  in  this  form. 
APOLOGY  [dnoioyi'tt,  a  defence  made  in  a  court  of  justice). —  ' 
Wehaye  a  work  of  Xonophon,  entitled  the  ^^o^o.^yoySocrafes, 
and  another  with  the  same  title  by  Plato.     The  term  was 
adopted  by  the  Christian  fathers,  and  applied  to  their  writings 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  in  answer  to  its  opponents. 
About  the  year  125,  Quadcatus  and  Aristidos  presented  Apolo- 
gies to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  when  on  a  visit  to  Athens.   Ter- 
tullian  addressed  hie  Apologetic  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome, 
tlie  Emperor  Severua  being  then  absent. 
APOPHTHEGM  (aj^o^^iryow.  to  speak  out  plainly).  — A  short 
and  pithy  speech  or  saying  of  some  celebrated  man;  as  that 
of  Augustus,  Festina  lenie. 

"In  a  numerous  collection  of  our  Saviour's  apophthegms, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  one  example  of  sophislry."' 

The  Laoodtemoniana  used  much  this  mode  of  speaking. 
Plutarch  has  a  collection  entitled  the  Apophlhegms  of  Kings 
aiid  Generals,  many  of  which  are  anecdotes ;  and  also  another 
entitled  Laconica.  Druaina  (Joan.  Prof.  Heb.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
published  in  1612,  a  collection  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Apoph- 
thegms.     Erasmus  has  a  collection  of  Apophthegms? 

"  Of  Blackmore's  (Sir  Richard)  attainments  in  the  ancien; 
tongues,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  his  prose,  he  has 
confounded  an  aphorism  with  an  apophlhegm."* 

In  Guesses  at  Truth,*  the  saying  of  Demosthenes,  "that 
action  was  the  first,  second,  and  third  essential  of  eloquence, " 
is  called  an  apophthegm. 
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4PPEUCEPTI0N  (Self-consciousnesB).  — "By  app^eeptUm  h« 
(Leibnitz)  understands  that  degree  of  perception  Trhich  re- 
flects as  it  were  upon  itself;  bj  ivhieh  we  nre  conscious  of  our 
own  existence,  and  conscious  of  our  perceptions,  by  wbicli  wo 
can  reflect  upon  the  operation  of  our  own  winds,  and  eta 
comprehend  abstract  truths." ' 

"  By  apperception  the  Leibnitz io-WoIfiana  meant  the  act  by 
which  the  mind  is  conscious  immediately  of  the  representa- 
tiye  object,  and  through  it,  mediately  of  the  remote  objec 
represented."* 

Apperception  according  to  Kai}t  is  oonHoiousnesa  of  one's 
self,  or  the  simple  representation  of  the  I.  If  a  subject 
capable  of  representations  possesses  such,  it,  besides,  alwajs 
connects  with  these  representations  that  it  (the  subject)  has 
them.  This  second  representation,  that  I,  the  representing 
subject,  has  these  representations,  is  called  the  consciousaeaB 
of  myself,  or  the  apperception.  This  representation  is  simple, 
and  is  an  effect  of  the  understanding,  which  thereby  connects 
all  the  diversity  of  a  representation  in.  a  single  representation, 
or,  according  to  Kant's  mode  of  espression,  produces  a  syn- 
thesis."* 

"The  term  consdoumees  denotes  a  state,  apperception  an 
act  of  the  ego;  and  from  this  alone  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  is  apparent."  * 

"  Cousin  maintains  that  the  soul  possesses  a  mode  of  spon- 
taneous thought,  into  which  yolition  and  reflection,  and  there- 
fore personality,  do  not  enter,  and  which  gives  her  an  intui- 
tion of  the  absolute.  For  this  he  has  appropriated  the  namo 
apperception,  explaining  it  also  as  a  true  inspiration,  and  hold- 
ing therefore,  that  inspirations  come  to  man,  not  by  the  special 
Tolitiona  of  Glod,  as  commonly  beliered,  but  fall  to  reason  inita 
own  right,  thus  constituting  a  scientific  organ  of  discovery  "' 
APPETITE.  —  "  The  word  nppetifiis,  from  which  that  of  appetite 
is  derived,  is  applied  by  the  Romans  and  the  Latinists  to  de- 
sires in  general,  whether  they  primarily  relate  to  the  body  or 
not,  and  with  obvioas  propriety ;  for  the  primitive  signification 
>  B-iAd,  InMl.  FVK..  emuj  il,,  e,  IS. 

•  Sir  WHl,  IlBinilKn,  Ra^i  W-a-ks,  note  i*  jcct  1. 

•  Hsywood,  CriUdc  nj  Fun  Siaion,  p.  692. 

•  Mdklejobo,  Crilitlva  of  Pan  Eiaiai,  cole,  p.  81. 

'  KBcViiar,  Engiiirg  into  Sianan  JValare,  Bpu,  Eiin,  1853,  p,  21t 
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APPETITE  — 

ia  the  Beeking  after  wliateyer  may  conduce  either  to  gi'Btifita- 
laon  or  iiappinesa.  Thu3  Cicero  obsen-es,  '  Moivs  aidmoram 
di.plices  SHitl;  alleri,  cogitatioiiis ;  allcri,  appetilas.  Cogitaiio 
ill  vero  exqiiireudo  m,ca:ime  vemaiur;  appditns  imjiellil  ad^ageit- 
duin.'  By  two  powers  of  action  being  thus  plisced  in  rantrast 
with  each  other,  and  the  oae  applied  t:  thougkt  simply,  it  ia 
obvious  that  tho  other  comprehends  cverj  species  of  desire, 
■whether  ef  a  mental  or  corporeal  nature.  Metaphysicians 
nlfio,  who  have  written  in  tho  Latin  language,  use  tiie  vrord 
appeCiliis  in  the  same  latitude." ' 

In  modern  use,  appetites  refer  to  corporeal  wants,  each  of 
which  ereatea  its  correspondent  desire.  But  deairo  proper  re- 
fers to  mental  objects. 

"  The  word  ojppdile,  in  common  language,  often  means 
hunger,  and  sometimes  figuratively  any  strong  desire."' 

Ah  our  perceptions  are  exleriial,  which  are  common  to  ua 
with  the  brutes ;  and  iniernal,  which  are  proper  to  us  as 
rational  beings — so  appelile  ia  saisilive  and  ratioiial.  The  sen- 
sitire  appetite  was  distinguiahed  into  the  irascible  and  the 
ooncupisciple.* 
Appetite  and  Instinct. — "Appetites  have  been  called  instjnc 
live,  because  they  aeek  their  own  gratification  without  the 
aid  of  reason,  and  often  in  spite  of  it.  They  ore  common  to 
man  with  the  brute ;  but  they  differ  at  least  in  one  important 
respect  from  those  lObtincti  of  the  lower  acimals  which  are 
usually  contrasted  with  human  reason.  The  objects  towards 
which  they  are  directed  are  prized  for  their  own  sake ;  they 
are  sought  as  ends,  while  instinct  teaches  brutes  to  do  many 
things  which  arf  needed  only  as  means  for  the  attainment  of 
some  ulterior  purpose  Thus  instinct  enables  a  spider  to  en- 
trap his  prey,  while  appetite  only  leads  him  to  devour  it  when 


"Insiinet  is  an  impnlso  conceived  without  instruction,  and 
prior  to  all  experience,  to  perform  certain  acts,  which  jire  cot 
needed  for  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  agent,  which,  in 
fact,  are  often  opposed  to  it,  and  are  useful  only  as  means  fot 

'  Cojao,  On  the  itatfoBs,  vol.  1.,  p.  lb. 
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APPETITE- 

the  accompli  Binaent  of  some  ulterior  object ;  and  this  Object  i» 
usually  one  of  pre-eminent  utility  or  necessity,  Either  for  the 
preservatioa  of  the  animal's  own  life,  or  for  the  continuftnee 
•f  its  BpeoicH.  The  former  quality  separatea  it  from  intelli- 
gence, properly  so  sailed,  which  proceeds  only  by  esperieccc 
or  instruction ;  and  the  latter  is  its  peculiar  trait  as  distin- 
guished from  appetite,  which  in  strictness  uses  no  means  at 
all,  but  looks  only  to  ends."' 
APPREHEH'SIOlf  {apprehendo,  to  lay  hold  of).— "By  tie  opjM-e- 
hensive  power,  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things,  pre- 
sent or  absent,  and  retain  them  aa  wax  doth,  the  print  of  n 

Here  it  includes  not  only  conception  or  imagination,  hut 
also  memory  or  retention. 

"  How  eau  he  hut  he  moved  willingly  to  serve  God,  who 
hath  an  apprehension  of  God's  merciful  design  to  save  him  I"* 

"  It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  the  generality  of  the  negro 
slaves  are  estremely  dull  of  apprehension  and  slow  of  under- 
standing." * 

Apprehension  in  Logic,  is  that  act  or  condition  of  the  mind 
in  which  it  receives  a  notion  of  any  obj  ect ;  and  which,  is  ana- 
logous to  the  perception  of  the  senses.  Incomplex  apprehen- 
sion, regards  one  object,  or  several,  without  any  relation  being 
perceived  between  them,  as  a  man,  a  card,  &c.  Complex  ap- 
prehension regards  several  objects  with  such  a  relation,  as  a 
man  on  horseback,  a  pack  of  cards,  &c.' 

"Apprehension  is  the  Kantian  word  for  perception,  in  the 
largest  sense  in  which  we  employ  that  term.  It  is  the  genua 
which  includes  under  it,  as  species,  perception  proper  and 
sensation  proper.'" 
Apprehend  and  Comprehend.  —  "  We  apprehend  many  tniths 
which  we  do  not  comprehend.  The  great  mysteries  of  our 
faith,  the  doctrine,  for  instance,  of  the  Holy  Trinity — we  lay 
hold  upon  it  {ad  prehendo),  we  hang  upon  it,  our  souls  live  by 
it;  hut  we  do  not  fake  it  all  in,  we  do  not  comprehend  it;  fo) 

"SurtOD,  AnaLof  jMelancAoJj,  p.  21. 

'  BarroBT,  Serm.  iIlL  '  Porliui,  On  (XiMviatim  iif  fiJnwi 
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it  ia  a  neoessaf  J  attribute  of  God  that  He  isincomprehenaiblisi 
if  lie  were  not  so  He  would  not  ba  God,  or  the  being  that 
comprehended  Him  ■would  be  God  also.  But  it  also  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  God  that  lie  may  be  'apprehended.'  though  not 
'comprehended'  hy  His  reasonal'e  creatures;  He  has  made 
them  to  know  Him,  though  not  to  know  Ilim  all,  to  '  appre- 
hend' though  not  to  'comprehend'  Ilim,"' 

APPBOBATIOIT  (Moral)  incZndea  a  judgment  of  an  action  as 
right,  and  a  feeling  favourable  to  the  agent.  The  judgment 
precedes  and  the  feeling  follows.  But  in  some  cases  the  feel- 
ing predominates ;  and  in  others  the  judgment  is  more  promi- 
nent. Ilence  some  have  resolved  an  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculty  into  an  act  of  the  reason ;  while  others  would  refer  it 
altogether  to  the  sensibility.  But  both  the  judgment  and  the 
feeling  should  be  taken  into  account.' 

A  PMOai  and  A  POSTEEIORI.  — "There  are  two  general 
ways  of  reasoning,  termed  arguments  d  priori  and  d  posteriori, 
or  according  to  what  is  usually  styled  the  synthetic  and  ana- 
lyKc  method ;  the  one  lays  down  aome  previous,  self-evident 
principles ;  and  in  the  next  place,  descends  to  the  several  oon- 
sequencea  that  may  he  deduced  from  them ;  the  other  begins 
with  n  view  of  the  phenomena  themselyea,  traces  them  to  their 
original,  and  by  developing  the  properties  of  these  pheno- 
mena, arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  the  cause."' 

By  an  &  priori  argument  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  an 
antecedent  fact,  whether  the  consequenoe  be  in  the  order  of 
time  or  in  the  necessary  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  By  the 
argument  ApoMerim-i  we  reason  from  what  is  consequent  in 
the  order  of  time  to  what  is  antecedent,  or  from  effect  to  cause. 
An  indiTidual  may  fall  under  suspicion  of  murder  for  two 
reasons:  he  may  have  coveted  the  deceased's  property,  or  he 
may  be  found  with  it  in  his  possession ;  the  former  is  an  d 
priori,  the  latter  an  d  posieriirri  argument  against  him. 

"Of  demonstrations  there  are  two  sorts;  demonstrationi 
d  priori,  vfhen  we  argue  from  the  cause  to  the  effect ;  and  d 
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&.  PEioai- 

pastcfiori,  when  Tre  orgue  from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Thui 
whRn  ivo  argue  from  the  ideas  we  hare  of  immensity,  etdmity, 
necessary  existenco,  and  the  lifee,  that  Baeli  perfections  can 
reside  hut  in  one  being,  and  thence  coaclude  that  there  can 
te  but  one  supreme  God,  who  is  the  cause  and  author  of  all 
tiings,  and  that  therefore  it  ia  contradictory  to  this  to  suppose 
that  there  can  be  two  necesBory  independent  principles,  the 
one  the  cause  of  all  the  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all 
tlie  evil  that  is  in  the  world ;  this  is  an  argument  &  priori. 
Again,  when  the  Manicheans  and  Paulicians,  from  what  they 
observe  in  things  and  facts,  from  the  many  natural  evils  which 
they  see  in  the  world,  and  the  many  moral  wickednesses 
which  are  committed  by  men,  conclude  that  there  must  be 
two  different  causes  or  principles  from  whence  eaeh  of  these 
proceed ;  this  is  arguing  d  posteriori." ' 

"  The  term  &  priori,  hy  the  influence  of  Kant  and  his  school, 
ia  now  very  generally  employed  to  characterize  those  elements 
rf  knowledge  which  are  not  obttdned  d  posteriori — ate  not 
evolved  out  of  factitious  generaUjations ;  but  which  as  native 
to,  are  potentially  in,  the  mind  antecedent  l»  the  act  of  ex- 
perience, on  occasion  of  which  (as  constituting  its  subjective 
condition)  they  ore  first  actually  elicited  into  coneciouaness. 
Previously  to  Kant  tJie  terms  d  prinri  and  &  posteriori  were, 
in  a  sense  which  descended  from  Aristotle,  properly  and  usually 
employed  —  the  former  to  denote  a  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect — tlie  latter  areasoning  from  effect  to  cause.  The  term 
d  "priori  came,  however,  in  modern  times,  to  he  extended  to 
any  abstract  reasoning  from  a  gireu  notion  to  the  oonditions 
which  such  a  notion  involved ;  hence,  for  example,  the  IJtle  d, 
priori  bestowed  on  the  ontological  and  cosmological  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  The  latter  of  these,  in  fact, 
starts  from  experience — from  the  observed  contjngeacy  of  the 
world,  ia  order  to  construct  the  supposed  notion  on  which  it 
founds.  Clarke's  cOBra.ological  demonstration  called  A  priori, 
is  therefore,  so  far,  properly  an  argument  dpneieriori."^ 

"By  knowledge  d  priori,"  says  Kant,"  "wo   shall  In  tht 
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sequol  uaderatand,  not  such  as  is  ind  p     d     t 
kind  of  eaperience,  but  such  as  is  nl     It  ly 
enoo.     Opposed  to  this  is  cmpiriual  k     itl  d 
is   possible  only  H  ponleriori,  that         th      gh 
Knowledge  A  priori  is  either  pure  or      p  P 

d  priori  is  that  with  which  no  empir  1  1  in  t 
For  example,  the  proposition,  'Every  1  g  '  li 
a  proposition  <i  priori,  but  impure  h  h 

caption  which  can  only  be  derived  from      p 

"Wo  have  ordinarily  more   cons  d    at        f 
BtratJon  called  propter  quid  or  <t  pi         th      f 
we  call  g«ia  or  d,  posteriori ;  because  th    f  rm     f 
nniTersalB  lo  particulars,  from  cause   t      ff    t 
ter  procoedB  in  a  manner  ivhollj  cont    17      W  t  never- 

ihelosa  see  whether  n-e  have  a  right  t     d     tJ  nee  no 

demonstration  d,  priori  can  have   c    d  b      eoeived, 

without  supposing  the  demonstration  dp    t  1  y  which  it 

must  be  proved.  For  how  is  it,  for  esample,  that  having  to 
prove  that  man  feels,  itora  this  proposition,  every  animal  feela 
— how,  I  say,  will  you  establish  tho  truth  of  this  position, 
should  some  one  hesitate  to  grant  it,  eseept  by  making  induc- 
tion of  the  individual  animals,  of  whom  there  is  not  one  that 
does  not  feel  1 " ' 

"If  there  are  xajirvths  which  the  mind  possesaea,  whefJier 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  before  and  independent  of  ex- 
perience, thej  may  be  called  A  priori  truths,  as  belonging  to 
itjifioj- to  all  that  it  acquires  from  tho  world  around.  On  the 
other  hand,  truths  which  are  acquired  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience, are  called  &  posteriori  truths,  because  thoy  come  to 
the  mind  after  it  has  become  acquainted  with  external  facts. 
Howfar  djjrj'ori  trutis  or  ideas  are  possible,  is  the  gre^tram- 
jj'/s  pA-ihsopRoriini,  the  great  controverted  question  of  mental 
philosophy." ' —  V.  Deuoxsthjitiok. 
iEBOn.  POBPHYBIAHA,  — In  the  third  century  Porphyry 
ivrote  Eimyayf,,  or  an  LUioduciiua  lo  Loffic.  lie  represents i 
the  live  predlcablos  uudor  tho  form  of  a  tree  with  its  trunk 
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ARBOR  PORPHYRIAITA— 

and  tranehes,  and  hence  the  name.  By  the  Greek  logicians 
it  was  called  tlie  ladder  (aiijUoS)  of  Porphyry,  A  deliceatiia 
of  the  Arbor  Parphyriana  is  given  by  Aquinas.' 

ARCH^US  is  the  name  ^ren  hj  Paracelsua  fo  the  vital  prin- 
ciple which  presides  over  the  growth  and  contJnuatioE  of 
lining  beings.  He  called  it  body ;  but  an  astral  body,  that  is 
an  emanation  from  the  substance  of  the  stars,  which  defends 
us  against  the  external  agents  of  destruction  till  the  inevita- 
ble term  of  life  arrives.  The  hypothesis  was  extended  by 
Tan  Helm.ont  to  the  active  principle  which  presides  not  only 
over  every  body,  but  over  every  particle  of  organized  body, 
to  which  it  gives  its  proper  form. 

The  word  is  used  by  More '  as  sjaonymous  with  form. 

ABCHELOGT  [^yoi  fp  ■r^*  op^up)  treats  of  principles,  and 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Archwologij  (j.oyDs  rttpl  tZa 
dpj;aiui'),  which  treats  of  antiquities  or  things  old.' — V.  Phin- 

AECHETYPE  (opX^>  fii'st  cr  chief;  and  Tiinof,  form),  a  model 
or  first  form.- — "  There  were  other  objects  of  the  mind,  uni- 
versal, eternal,  immutable,  which  they  called  intelligible 
ideas,  all  originally  contained  in  one  archelypal  mind  or  un- 
derstanding, and  from  thence  participated  by  inferior  minds 
or  souls."  * 

"  The  first  mind  is,  according  to  this  hypotieeis,  an  arche- 
typal world  which  contains  intelligibly  all  that  is  contained 
sensibly  in  our  world."' 

Cornelius  Agrippa  gave  the  name  of  Archetype  to  God,  con- 
sidered as  the  absolute  model  of  all  being. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  the  archetypes  of  our  ideas  are 
the  things  really  existing  out  of  us.  "  By  real  ideas,  1  mean 
sbeh  as  have  a  foundation  in  nature ;  such  as  have  a  con, 
fnrmiiy  with  tie  real  being  and  existence  of  things,  or  with 
tJieir  archetypes."* 


•Cudwortb,  JnWi,  % 
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ARCHETYPE— 

"  There  is  truth  as  well  as  poetry  in  the  Platouio  idea  el 
things  being  formed  after  original  archetypes.  But  we  hold 
that  these  archetypes  are  not  uncreated,  as  Plato  Bcems  to  sup- 
peso;  we  maintain  that  thej  have  no  neoeasary  or  iadepen^ 
dent  existence,  bat  that  they  are  the  product  of  Divine 
wisdom ;  and  that  we  can  diacover  a  flnal  oauHe  for  their  pre- 
Taleuee,  not,  indeed,  in  the  mere  convenieiiee  and  comfort  of 
the  acimal,  but  in  the  aid  furnished  to  those  created  intelli- 
gences who  are  espected  to  contemplate  and  admire  their  pre- 
determined forms.'" 

"Apelles  paints  a  head  of  Jupiter.  The  statue  of  Phidias 
was  his  archetype,  if  he  paints  after  it  from  memory,  from 
idea.  It  was  his  model,  if  he  paints  after  it  in  presence  of 
the  statue.  He  paints  a  likeness,  if  the  resemblance  is  striking. 
If  he  makes  a  second  painting  in  imitation  of  the  first,  he 
takes  a  copij."' 
AECHITECTOSICK.  — "  I  imdorstand  by  an  Architeeloniak  the 
art  of  systems.  As  the  systematic  unity  is  what  first  of  all 
forma  the  usual  cognition  into  science,  that  is,  from  a  mere 
aggregate  of  it  forms  a  system,  bo  is  Arohiiecionick  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scientific  in  our  cognition  in  general,  and 
belongs  therefore  necessarily  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Method."' 
A "RBTTM'T'.TirT  (^arguo,  from  ^fyu(,  clear,  manifest — to  show,  reason, 
or  proTe),  is  an  explanation  of  that  whicli  is  doubtful,  by  that 
which  is  known. 

Reasoning  (or  discourse)  expressed  in  words,  is  Argament. 
Every  argument  consists  of  two  parts;  that  which  is  proved; 
and  that  by  means  qftdiick  it  is  proved.  The  former  is  called, 
before  it  is  proTed,  the  question ;  tvhen  proved  the  eoncliision 
(or  inference) ;  that  which  is  used  to  prove  it,  if  stated  last  (aa 
is  often  done  in  c(nnm,on  discourse),  is  called  the  reason,  and  is 
introduced  by  "  because,"  or  some  other  causal  conjunction ; 
«.  g.,  "  C85sar  deserved  death  because  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  aJI 
tyrants  deserve  death."  If  the  conclusion  be  stated  last 
(which  is  the  strict  logical  form,  to  which  all  reasoning  may 
be  reduced],  then,  that  which  is  employed  to  prove  it  is  called 

■  M-CoBh,  X/Ui.  ofDit.  Gmtm,,  b.  il ,  eh.  1,  J  4. 
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ARGUMENT— 

the  premises,  and  the  conclusion  is  then  introdueeJ  by  EOm« 
illaiive  conjunction,  aa  tlierefwe ;  e.g., 
"All  tyrants  deserve  death ; 
Ctesar  was  a  tyrant ; 
Therefore  he  deserred  death."  ' 
The  term  argiimeai  in  ordinary  diECOursc,  has  seseral  meiin- 
ings. — 1.  It  is  used  for  the  premisea  in  contradistinction  to  tha 
conclusioa,  e.  g.,  "  the  conclasion  which  tliia  ai-gnetenl  is  in- 
tended to  establish  is,"  &g.    2.  It  denotes  what  is  a  course  ov 
series  of  argiimenls,  as  when  it  is  applied  fo  an  entire  disser- 
tation.    3.  SometimeB  a  dlipuialian  or  ivio  traia.i  of  argumera 
opposed  to  each  other.    4.  Lastly,  the  variojis  forms  o/staliiig 
an  argvrneni  are  Bometimea  spoken  of  as  diffei'ent  kinds  of 
argjimeiii,  as  if  the  same  argfimtnt  were  not  capable  of  being 
Stated  in  Tarioua  ways.' 

"  In  technical  propriety  argument  cannot  he  used  for  argit- 
meniation,  as  Dr.  Whatelj  thinks,  but  CicIusiTely  for  its  middle 
term.  In  this  meaning,  tlie  word  (though  not  with  uniform 
consistency)  was  employed  by  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Boethiua, 
&c. ;  it  was  thus  sabseqaentlj  used  by  the  Latin  Aristotetiaas, 
from  whom  it  passed  even  to  the  Ramists ;  and  this  is  the 
meaning  which  the  expression  always  first  and  most  natu- 
rally suggests  to  a  logician."' 

In  this  sense,  the  discovery  of  arguments  means  the  dis- 
covery of  middle  terms. 

Argument  (The  Indirect),  —  It  is  opposed  to  the  OBtensive  or 
Direct.  Of  Indirect  arguments  sevoval  kinds  are  enumerated 
by  logicians. 

Argamentuin  ad  hominem,  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  an 
opponent, 

Argumentum  ex  eoncesso,  a  proof  derived  from  some  truth 
alrojidy  admitted. 

Argumentum  a  fortiori,  tho  proof  of  a  conclusion  deduceij 
from  that  of  a  less  probable  supposition,  that  depends  upon,  it, 
—  Matthew  vi.  30,  vii.  11. 

Argumentum  ad  judicium,  an  appeal  to  tie  c 
mankind , 
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Argrumeiitnm  ad  verecuadiam,  ac  appeal  to  oar  reyerecco  for 
some  respected  authoi-itj. 

Argumeiituiii  ad  populTun,  an  appeal  to  tho  passions  and  pre 
jiitiiees  of  the  multitude. 

ArgMmentum  ad  ignorantiam,  an  argument  founded  on  the 
ignorance  of  an  iwivorsarj. 

Beductio  ad  absnrdum  is  the  proof  of  a  conclusion  derived  frotn 
tho  absurditj  of  a  contrary  suppositioti.  These  argumentB  are 
called  Indirect,  because  the  conclusion  that  is  estahlielied  is 
not  the  absolute  and  general  one  in  question,  but  some  other 
relatiye  and  particular  conclusion,  which  the  person  is  bound 
to  admit  in  order  to  maintain  bxii  consistency.  The  JSeditclio 
ad  ahmrdum  is  the  form  of  argument  which  more  particularly 
comes  under  this  denomination.  In  geometry  this  mode  of 
reasoning  is  much  employed,  by  which,  instead  of  demon- 
strating what  ia  asserted,  everything  which  contradicts  that 
assertion  is  shown  fo  be  absurd.  For,  if  everything  which 
contradicts  a  proposition  is  absurd,  or  unthinkable,  the  pro- 
position it«elf  must  be  accepted  as  true.  In  other  sciences, 
bowever,  which  do  not  depend  upon  definition,  nor  proceed  by 
demonstration,  the  supposablo  and  the  false  find  a  place  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  what  ia  absurd. 
AEGTJMENTATIOH  is  opposed  to  intuition  and  consciousness, 
and  used  as  synonymous  with  deduction  by  Dr.  Prioft.' 

ATgummitation  or  reasoning  is  that  operation  of  mind  where- 
by we  infer  one  proposition  from  two  or  more   propositions 


ATguinentaiion  must  not  be  confounded  with  reasoning. 
Reasoning  may  bo  natural  or  artificial ;  argumenlalioii  is  al- 
ways artificial.  An  advocate  reasons  and  argves;  a  IIottent*t 
reasnns,  but  does  not  argue.  Seasoning  is  occupied  with  idena 
and  their  relations,  legitimate  or  illegitimate;  arffiimentatiort 
has  to  do  with  forms  and  their  regularity  or  irregularity.  One 
reason)  often  with  one's  self;  you  cannot  argue  but  with  two. 
A  thesis  is  sot  down — you  attack,  I  defend  itj  you  insist,  1 
reply;  yon  deny,  I  approve;  you  distinguish,  I  destroy  your 
distinction;  your  objections  and  my  replies  balance  or  over 
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turn  one  another.     Such  is  argtimeniation.     It  supposeB  thai 
there  are  two  sides,  and  that  both  agree  to  the  same  rules.' 

"  Argumentaiionis  notaine  lola  dispuiaiio   ipsa   comprehat- 
dilur,  conatans  ex  argitmenio  et  argumenii  confuialione." ' 
&ST  (Latin  ars,  from  Greek  dptr^,  strength  or  skill ;  or  from  Ufa, 
to  fit,  join,  or  make  agree). 

Ars  eal  ratio  recta  aligwntm  operum  faciendrn-um? 

Ara  eel  habitus  cum  recta  ratione  effeciivua;  quia  per  preeepia 
iua  dirigit  effectioaem  »eu  prodiictionem  operis  extend  sensibUis. 
Differt  autem  a  natura,  guod  natura  operaltir  in  eo  in  gwo  est; 
erfl  vera  mmquam  operatur  in  eo  in  quo  est;  nisi  per  aecidens, 
ptita  cum  medieua  seipsum  sanat.* 

Ars  est  jrtethodus  atiqiiidjitxtaregulas  detertninatas  operandi. 

Ars  est  recta  ratio  factihiiium,  aique  in  eo  differt  a  prudentia, 
gu(e  est  recta  ratio  agibilium.* 

Docti  rotionem  artis  intelUg^int,  tndocti  voluptatem.  —  Quint. 
This  is  the  difference,  in  the  fine  arts  espeoiaJIj,  between 
acquired  knowledge  and  natural  taste. 

"We  apeak  of  art  aa  diatinguished  froas  nature;  but  art 
itself  is  natural  to  man.  ...  If  we  admit  that  man  is 
susceptible  of  improyement,  and  haa  in  himself  a  principle  of 
progression  and  a  desire  of  perfection,  it  appears  impropar  to 
saj  that  he  has  quitted  the  state  of  his  nature,  when  he  haa 
begun  to  proceed ;  or  that  he  finds  a  atation  for  which  he  was 
not  intended,  while,  like  other  animals,  he  only  follows  the 
disposition  and  employs  the  powers  that  naitire  has  given. 
The  latest  efforts  of  human  invention  are  bat  a  continuatJon 
of  certain  devices  which  were  practised  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  rudest  state  of  mankind."'' 

Art  is  defined  by  Lord  Bacon  to  be  "  a  proper  disposal  of 
the  things  of  nature  by  human  thought  and  experience,  so  as 
to  make  them  answer  the  designs  and  uses  of  mankind."  It 
may  be  defined  more  concisely  to  be  the  adjustment  of  meant 
to  accomplish  a  desired  end.* 

!S  Pbilosoph.  •  Cirero.  ■  Tbcmoa  Aqninia. 
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"Art  hfiB  in  genei'ftl  preceded  science.  There  were  blench- 
ing, and  djoing,  and  tanning,  and  artificers  in  copper  and 
iron,  before  there  ivas  cliemiatry  to  explain  the  processes  itaed. 
Men  made  wine  before  there  was  any  theory  of  fcrmentatioD  ; 
and  glass  and  porcelain  were  manufactured  before  the  nature 
of  alkalies  and  earths  had  been  determined.  The  pyramids  of 
Nubia  and  Egypt,  the  palaces  and  sculptured  slabs  of  Nine- 
veh, the  Cyclopean  waOs  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  obelisks  and 
temples  of  India,  the  cromlechs  and  druidical  circles  of  coun- 
tries formerly  Celtic,  all  preceded  the  aeiencoa  of  mechanics 
ttud  architecture.  Tiiere  was  music  before  there  was  a  science 
of  acoustics ;  and  painting  while  as  yet  there  was  no  theory 
of  colours  and  perspective."' 

On  the  otiier  hand  Cicero  has  said,'  "Nihil  est  enim,  qiiod 
adaHemredigipoasil.nisiilleprivji  qui  ilia  tenet,  quorum  artem 
instituere  tmlt,  habeat  illam  scieiUiam,  ut  ex  iis  rebus,  quarvm 
ars  nondunt  sit,  artem  efficere  possit," 

And  Mr.  Harris*  has  argued — "If  there  were  no  theorems 
of  science  to  guide  the  operations  of  art,  there  would  be  no 
art;  but  if  there  were  no  operations  of  art,  there  might  still 
bo  theorems  of  aeienee.     Therefore  science  is  prior  to  art." 

"The  principles  which  art  involves,  science  eimlves.  The 
truths  on  which  art  depends  lurk  in  the  artist's  mind  unde- 
veloped, guiding  his  hand,  stimulating  his  invention,  balancing 
his  judgmeQt,  but  not  appearing  in  the  form  of  enunciated 
propositions.  Ai-t  in  its  earlier  stages  is  anterior  to  science- 
it  may  afterwards  borrow  aid  from  it."* 

If  the  knowledge  used  be  merely  accumulated  eiperienco, 
the  art  is  called  empirieal;  but  if  it  be  experience  reasoned 
upon  and  brought  under  general  principles,  it  assumes  a 
higher  character  and  becomes  a  scientific  aii. 

The  difference  between  art  and  science  is  regarded  as  merely 
verbal  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.' 

"  The  distinction  between  scieitce  and  art  is,  that  a  science  is 
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ART- 

a  body  of  prinoiples  and  deductions,  to  explain  the  natiiru  of 
some  object  matter.  An  arl  is  a  body  of  precepts  ivitb  prac- 
tical sicill  for  the  completion  of  some  work.  A  scieiicf  tcacbcs 
ns  to  know,  an  art  to  do ;  tie  former  declares  that  something 
exists,  with  the  laws  and  causes  which  belong  to  its  esistenQe; 
the  latter  teaches  how  something  may  be  produced.'" 

"The  object  of  science  is  knowledge;  the  objects  of  ori  are 
works.  In  aii,  trath.  is  a  means  to  an  end ;  in  science  it  is  tho 
only  end.  Hence  the  pta^tical  arta  are  not  io  be  classed 
among  the  soienoes."' 

"  Science  gives  principles,  art  gives  rules.  Science  is  fised, 
and  its  object  is  intellectual;  arl  is  ooatingent,  and  its  object 
sensible."  ' 
ASCETICISM  (inoinn,  exercise). —The  exercise  of  severe  virluo 
among  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  was  so  called.  It  con- 
sisted in  chastity,  poverty,  watching,  fasting,  and  retirement. 

"Tiie  aaceiics  renounced  the  busincM  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  age ;  atgured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage, 
ohixatised  the  body,  mortified  their  affections,  and  embraced 
a  life  of  misery,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness."* 

This  name  may  be  applied  to  every  system  which  teaches 
man  not  to  govern  his  wants  by  subordinating  them  to  reason 
and  the  law  of  duty,  but  to  stifle  them  entirely,  or  at  least  to 
resist  them  as  much  as  we  can ;  and  these  are  not  only  the 
wants  of  the  tody,  but  still  more  those  of  the  heart,  the  imt^ 
gination,  and  the  mind ;  for  society,  tho  family,  most  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  of  civilization,  are  proscribed  sometimes  as 
rigorously  as  physical  pleasures.  The  care  of  the  soul  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  Deity  are  the  only  employments.  Ascef- 
ieism  may  be  disliuguished  asrelii/ioua,  which,  is  founded  on  tho 
doctrine  of  expiation,  and  seeks  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath 
by  voluntary  sufferings,  and  pliilosophica!,  which  aims  at  ac- 
oomplisHng  the  destJoy  of  the  sonl,  developing  its  faculties, 
and  freeing  it  from  the  servitude  of  sense.' 
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ASCETICISM  — 

The  principle  nf  asr.et!cum  u  described  by  B^nthom,'  sa 
"that  principle  -n-hicli  approves  of  actions  in  proportion  as 
they  tend  to  diiiinhh  hnman  happiness,  and  nonvorsely  dif- 
opproves  of  them  as  they  tend  to  augment  it."  But  tliis  ia 
not  a  fair  representation  of  aseelicism  in  any  of  its  forms. 
The  only  true  and  rational  asceticism  is  temperance  or  mode- 
ration in  all  thinga. 

ASSENT  {ad  seiiiio—to  think  the  same— to  be  of  the  same  mind 
or  opinion). — "  Subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  though  no 
more  than  a  declaration  of  the  subscriber's  assent,  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
oaths,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  same  rule  of  interpre- 
tation." ' 

Assent  is  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  ive  accept  as  true  a 
proposition,  a  perception,  or  an  idea.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  judgment ;  for  if  you  take  away  from  judgment  atBrmation 
or  denial,  nothing  remains  but  a.  simple  conception  without 
logical  value,  or  a  proposition  which,  must  be  examined  before 
it  can  be  admitted.  It  is  also  implied  in  perception,  which 
would  otherwise  b«  a  mere  phenomenon  which  the  mind  had 
not  accepted  as  true.  Assent  is  free  when  it  is  not  the  unavoid- 
able result  of  evidence,  accessary  when  I  cannot  withhold  it 
without  contradicting  myself.  The  Stoics,  while  tliey  ad- 
mitted that  most  of  our  ideas  came  from  without,  thoufjht  that 
images  purely  sensible  cou!d  not  be  converted  into  real  cog- 
nitions without  a  spontaneous  a«t  of  the  mind,  which  is  just 
assent,  or  belief,  evyxa-eiBeaii? — V.  Belief,  Co^sbnt, 

"  A»sent  of  the  mind  to  truth  is,  in  all  cases,  the  work  not 
of  the  understaiiHing.  but  of  the  reason,  Mon  are  not  con- 
vinced by  BjUogisms ;  but  when  they  believe  a  principle,  or 
wish  to  believe,  then  syllogisms  are  brought  in  to  prove  it."* 

ASSKETION  [ad  sero,  to  join  to,  to  declare),  in  Logic  is  the 
affirmation  or  denial  of  something.* 

ASSERTORY.—"  But  whether  each  of  them  be  according  to  thi 

'  Intnul  lo  Prin.  of  Mitt,  and  Ztgislalin,  ch.  2, 
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ASSERTOaT  — 

kinds  of  oaths  diyided  bj  tho  Behoolmen,  one  aiseiiory,  llifl 
other  ■promissorjj,  to  which  some  add  a  third,  comminalo^-y,  U 
to  me  unknown/" 

Judgments  hare  also  heen  distinguished  into  the  problematic, 
the  assertory,  and  the  apodeieiic.  —  V.  Judgment,  Oath. 
ASSOCIATION  (assomo,  to  accompany).  — "Ideaa  that  in  them- 
selves are  not  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's 
minds,  that  it  is  rery  haid  to  separate  them. ;  they  always  keep 
company,  and  the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comee  ioto  tho 
understanding  but  its  associate  appears  with  it."* — V.  Sue- 
CESTioB,  Train  of  Thoucht. 

"  If  seyeral  thoughts,  or  ideas,  or  feelings,  have  been  in  the 
mind  at  the  sajne  time,  afterwards,  if  one  of  these  thoughts 
return  to  the  mind,  some,  or  all  of  tiie  others,  will  frequently 
return  with  it;  this  is  called  the  assoetaUon  of  ideas."' 

"  By  the  larn  of  coTiiiiiuiii/,  the  mind,  when  the  chord  haa 
once  been  struck,  cmilhiues,  as  Hume  describeB  it,  to  repeat  of 
itself  the  same  note  agmn  and  agiun,  till  it  finally  dies  away. 
By  association  it  falls  naturally  into  the  same  train  of  consecu- 
tive ideas  to  which  it  has  been  before  aeoustomed.  Imagine  a 
glass  so  constructed  that  when  the  face  placed  before  it  was 
withdrawn,  the  image  should  still  continue  reflected  on  it  for 
a  certain  time,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  finally 
disappeared.  This  would  represent  tho  lain  of  enntinuiti/. 
Imagine  that  when  a  book  and  a  man  had  been  once  placed 
before  it  together,  it  should  be  able,  when  the  book  was  next 
brought  alone,  to  recall  the  image  of  the  man  also.  This 
would  be  the  lav)  of  association.  On  these  two  laws  depends 
the  spontaneous  actiTity  of  the  mind."* — Sewell.' 

"  The  law  of  assnclation  is  this, — That  empirical  ideas  whicl. 
often  follow  each  other,  create  a  habit  in  the  mind,  whenever 
the  one  is  produced,  for  the  other  always  to  follow."' 

"  I   employ   the   word   associatiort    to    express    the    effect 
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ASSOCIATION— 

which  an  object  derives  from  ideas,  or  from  feelings  which 
it  does  not  necessarily  suggest,  but  which  it  uniformly  re- 
calls to  the  mlod,  in  consequence  of  eiu;ly  and  long  continued 
hahits." ' 

"latdhgttur  per  a^iociationem  deanim  nim  gvcevis  tialvralia 
el  necessaiia  eioitndera  on/iineiio,  sed  quce  foHu-Ha  eat,  mil 
per  eonsuetudmem  vel  affeclttm  prodiicitvr,  qua  ideiE,  qiiCE 
nullttm  naluralem  trtter  se  habeitt  tiexttin,  Hit  copulaiiinr,  vi 
reeurrente  una,  iota  eoitint  catena  se  coaspicieiidam  iiiiellecliii 
prmbeai  " ' 

"  The  influence  of  asi,ociuUi>n  upon  morals  opens  an  ample 
field  of  inquiry.  It  is  from  this  principle  that  we  explain  the 
reformation  from  theft  and  drunkenness  in  servantB  which  we 
sometimes  see  produced  hy  a  draught  of  spirita  in  which  tartar 
emetic  had  been  secretly  dissolved.  The  reeolleetion  of  the 
pain  and  sickness  excited  by  the  emetic,  naturally  associates 
itself  with  (he  spirits,  so  as  to  render  them  both  equally  tlie 
objects  of  aversion.  It  is  by  calling  in  this  principle  only  that 
we  can  account  for  the  oonduet  of  Moaea  in  grinding  the 
golden  calf  into  a  powder,  and  afterwards  dissolving  it  (pro- 
bably by  means  of  kepar  sulphiri.i)  in  water,  and  compelling 
the  children  of  Israel  to  drink  of  it  as  a  punishment  for  their 
idolatry.  This  misture  is  bitter  and  nauseous  in  the  highest 
degree.  An  inclination  to  idolatry,  therefore,  could  not  be 
felt  without  being  associated  with  the  remembrance  of  this 
disagreeable  misture,  and  of  course  being  rejected  with  equal 
abhorrence."' — F.  Combination, 
ASfitTKFTION'  {assumo,  to  take  for  granted).— "The  unities  of 
time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false  assitmptioHi."* 

Of  enunciations  or  premises,  that  which  is  taken  univevsally 
is  called  the  proposition,  that  which  is  less  universal  and 
comes  into  the  mind  secondarily  is  called  the  assumption.^ 


•  Jolinmn,  Propimili/M,  cfc.,  Sla^s^tare. 
f  Trsndslsoturg,  Notce  in  Artst^ 
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ASSTTMPTIOlf— 

Tlie  Assiiiiptioii  ia  the  minor  or  second  propositi  in,  in  n 
catcgoriual  syllogism. 
ATHEISM  (n,  priv.;  and  @i6s,  God).— The  do^'jlne  that  (here  ia 
no  God. 

"  AV"e  sliall  now  make  diligent  aearch  and  inquiry,  to  sea 
if  -wo  can  find  any  othar  philosophers  ivho  ailieized  before 
Domocritus  and  Leueippus,  as  also  what  form  of  alhekm  tiey 
ontcrtaineil." ' 

The  name  Atheist  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to 
Diagoraa  of  Melos  (or  Delos},  a  follower  of  Demooritus,  ivho 
explained  all  things  hy  motion  and  matter,  or  the  movement 
of  material  atoms.  The  other  form  of  atJiei'm  in  ancient 
timea  was  that  of  Thales,  Anasimonos,  and  Uoraolitus,  who 
accounted  for  all  things  hy  the  different  transformations  of 
the  one  element  of  water.  Straton  of  Lampsaeus  rejected 
the  purely  mechanical  system  of  Demoeritus,  and  ascribed  to 
matter  n-  power  of  organization  which  gave  to  all  beings  their 
forms  and  faculties.  Epicurus  was  the  contemporary  of 
Straton,  but  the  followor  of  Demoeritus,  on  whose  system  ho 
grafted  the  morality  which  is  suited  to  it.  And  the  material- 
ism of  Ilobbes  and  others  in  modem  ijmes  has,  in  like  manner, 
led  to  at/ieism. 

It  is  a  fine  observation  of  Plato  in  his  Laws — that  alheism 
is  tt  disease  of  the  soul  before  it  beoomes  an  error  of  the 
understanding.' 

"  To  believe  nothing  of  a  designing  principle  or  mind,  nor 
any  cnuse,  measure,  or  rule  of  things  but  chance,  so  that  in 
nature  neither  the  interest  of  the  tcTioIe,  nor  of  any  jjariicnlars, 
can  be  Enid  to  be  in  the  least  designed,  pursued,  or  aimed  at, 
is  to  he  a  perfect  atheist." ' 

Hi  soli  sunt  athei,  qui  mundiim  rednris  aapientis  consilic 
neijant  in  iaitio  coiiditutum  fuisse  aiqiie  in  omni  tempore  ad- 
minhtran.* 

Atkeista  are  confounded  with  Pantheists;  such  aa  Sen* 
phnnes  among  the  ancients,  or  Spinoza  and  Schelling  among 

'  OujjKnrth.  MtlL  SsiL.  p.  111. 

■  Lei-lirf,  Hal.  da  Si/slemea  del  Jiisien  ^llilrs.    Jn  SSiUaaiiqiu  C^aitit. 

SutdwEoD,  Smaphffs.,  pnie  3.  e.  1, 
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ATHEISM  — 

the  modems,  who,  instead  of  denying  God,  absorb  everything 
into  HJm,  and  aro  ratlior  Acosmisis. 

Alheiam  has  been  distinguished  from  Antiikekni ;  and  the 
former  has  been  supposed  to  implj  merely  tho  noB-recognition 
of  God,  while  the  latter  asserts  His  non-existence.  This  dis- 
tinction is  founded  on  tho  difference  between  vnhelief  and  dit- 
tei/e/;' and  itsvftlidity  is  admitted  in  60  far  as  it  discriminatos 
merelT  between  sceptical  and  dogmatic  ailieiam? 

"The  verdict  of  the  oi^ieisi  on  tho  doctrine  of  a  God,  is  only 
that  it  is  not  proven.     It  is  not  that  it  is  disproven.     He  is 
but  an  atheist.     He  is  not  an  anlilheist."' 
ATOM,  ATOMISM  {<t,  priv. ;  and  ti^^ta,  to  cut,  that  which  cannot 
be  cut  or  divided  is  an  atom). 

"  Now,  I  Sfty,  as  Ecphantus  and  Arehelaus  asserted  the  cor- 
poreal world  to  be  wade  of  atoms,  yet  notwithstanding,  held 
an  incorporeal  deity,  distinet  from  tlie  same  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  activity  in  it,  so  in  like  manner  did  all  other  ancient 
aiomists  generally  before  Democritus  join  theology  and  incor- 
porealism  with  their  atomical  physiologj."* 

Leueippus  considered  tho  basis  of  all  bodies  to  consist  of 
eitremely  fino  particles,  differing  in  form  and  nature,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  dispersed  thronghout  space,  and  to  which 
the  foiloivers  of  Epicurus  firat  gave  the  name  of  atoms.  To 
these  atoms  he  attributed  a  rectilinear  motion,  in  consequence 
of  which,  such  as  are  homogonoous  united,  whilst  the  lighter 
were  dispersed  throughout  space. 

The  doctrine  of  aiomimi  did  not  take  its  rise  in  Greece,  but 
in  the  East,  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  philosophy.  Kanada, 
the  author  of  tho  system,  admitted  an  infinite  intelligence 
distinet  from  tho  world.  But  he  could  not  believe  matter  to 
be  infinitely  divisible,  as  in  this  case  a  grain  of  sand  would  bo 
equal  to  a  mountiun,  both  being  infinite.  Matter  consists, 
then,  of  ultimate  indivisible  atoms,  which  are  indestructible 
and  eternal.  Empedoeles  and  Anasagoras  did  not  exclude 
mind  or  spirit  from  tho  universe.  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
did,  Epicurus  added  nothing  to  their  doctrine.  Liicvetiua 
gvfe  to  it  the  graces  of  poetry. 

1  Ohalmccfl,  Nat.  Thai.,  f,,  68,  a  B„c)iEtnaij,  IfiiOi  in  God,  vol,  I ,  lu  SM 
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ATOM- 

In  all  its  forma,  esplaining  tte  uuiverRo  by  chance  or  noces- 
eity,  it  tends  to  materialism  or  atheism,  nlthough  Gassendi  haa 
attempted  t*)  reconcile  it -with  a  belief  in  God.' — V.  Molecule. 
ATTENTION  {aiiendo,  to  stretch  towards). 

"  When  we  see,  hear,  or  think  of  anything,  and  feel  a  desirfl 
to  know  more  of  it,  we  keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  the  object ; 
this  effort  of  the  mind,  produced  by  the  deaire  of  knowledge, 
is  called  a((eji(ioji."' 

Attention  is  the  voluntary  directing  of  the  energy  of  the 
mind  towards  aa  object  or  tm  act.  It  has  been  said  by  Sir  II, 
Holland,'  that  "  The  phrase  of  direction  of  eoiistioi'Siiess  might 
often  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it,"  It  implies  Will 
as  distinct  from  Intelligence  and  Sensibility.  It  is  the  volun- 
tary direction  of  the  intelligence  and  activity.  Condillac  eon- 
founded  it  with  a  sensation  of  which  we  were  passively  con- 
.  scious,  all  other  sensations  being  as  if  they  were  not.  Laro- 
miguiere  regarded  it  as  a  faculty,  and  as  the  primary  faculty 
of  the  underetunding,  which  gives  birth  to  all  the  rest.  But 
we  may  do  an  act  with  aileniion  as  well  as  contemplate  an 
object  with  atieidion.  And  we  may  attend  to  a  feeling  as  well 
aa  to  a  cognition.  According  to  De  Tracy,*  it  is  a  state  of 
mind  rather  than  a  faculty.  It  is  to  be  acquired  and  improved 
by  habit.  We  may  learn  to  be  attentive  aa  -wo  learn  to  walk 
and  to  wi'ite. 

According  to  Dr.  Eeid,*  "Attention  is  a  voluntary  act;  it 
requires  q,n  active  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it;  and  it 
may  be  continued  as  long  as  we  will ;  but  consciousness  is 
involuntary,  and  of  no  continuance,  changing  with  every 
thought." 

AUenlion  to  csteinat  things  is  observation.     Attention  to  the 

Aiteiilion  and  abstraction  are  the  same  process,  it  has  been 
said,  viewed  in  different  relations.  They  are  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  the  same  act.  The  one  evolves  the  other, 
Atleniion  is  the  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  all  things  else, 
and  fixing  it  upon  one  object ;  and  abstraction  is  the  fising  the 
mind  upon  one  object  to  the  osclusion  of  others. 
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ATTENTXOH- 

Attention  and  Thong^ht. — "  By  tJioiighl  is  here  meant  the  volim' 
tary  reproduction  in  our  minds  of  those  etntes  of  consciousness, 
to  n-hich,  as  to  his  best  and  most  nuthcnlio  documents,  tha 
teacher  of  moral  or  religious  truth  refers  us.  In  allenlion, 
we  keep  the  mind  passive;  in  f/iov.g7il,  werouae  it  inU  aaCvity. 
In  the  former,  we  submit  to  an  impression — we  keep  the  mind 
steady,  in  order  to  receive  the  stamp.  In  the  latter,  wa  seek 
to  imitate  the  artist,  while  we  onrselves  make  a  copy  or  dupli- 
cate of  his  work.  We  may  learn  arithmetic  or  the  elements 
of  geometry,  by  continued  ailciition  alone ;  but  self-knowledge, 
or  an  insight  into  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  grounds  of  religion  and  true  morality,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  effortofartdiii'on,  requires  the  energjoti/ioiiylit."^ 
ATTBIBUTE  {atlribao,  to  apportion,  to  ascribe),  is  anything  that 
can  be  predicated  of  another. 


Dryden,  AIIM  Lorn. 

"Aitributee  are  usually  distributed  under  the  three  beads  of 
(quality,  quantity,  and  relation.*" 

In  the  Schools,  the  definition,  the  genus,  the  proprium,  and 
the  accident,  were  called  dialeotie  alirihules;  because,  aenord- 
ing  to  Aristotle,*  these  were  the  four  points  of  yiew  in  which 
any  subject  of  philosophical  discussion  should  be  viewed. 

"A  predicate,  the  exact  limits  of  which  are  not  determined, 
cannot  be  used  to  define  and  determine  a  subject.  It  may  be 
called  an  aitrUmte,  aad  conveys  not  the  whole  nature  of  the 
subject,  but  some  one  quality  belonging  to  it  '  Metals  are 
heavy,'  '  some  snakes  are  venomous,'  are  judgment*  in  which 
this  kind  of  predicable  occurs,* 

Aityibiites  (real  or  metaphysical)  are  always  real  qualities, 
essential  and  inherent,  not  only  in  the  nature,  but  even  in  the 
substance  of  things.  "  By  this  word  aliribule,"  said  Descartes 
(in   his   letter   to  Regius),    "is   meant   something  which  is 

'  ColiTldire,  ^idi  la  RlJIrclion,  vol.  i.,  p.  t 

•  Mill,  Z<9,  M  «iit.,  vol.  i,,  p.  S3. 

•  ThofliKm,  Oitliiru  <^  ia«u  iff  Thi^ght,  2i  Bdlt.,  p,  IM. 
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ATTEIBirTE  — 

immovable  and  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  its  subject,  oi 
that  which,  constitutes  it,  and  which  is  Hius  opposed  to  mode." 
Thus  unity,  identity,  and  afitiviiy,  are  altribuUs  of  the  soul; 
for  I  cannot  deny  them,  without,  at  the  same  time,  denying 
the  existence  of  the  soul  itself.  Sensibility,  liberty,  and  intel- 
ligence, are  but  facvUks.  la  God  there  is  nofcUing  but  aitri- 
hiite-i,  because  in  God  everything  is  absolute,  involved  in  the 
substance  and  unity  of  the  necessary  being,  ill  Dea  iiohjito- 
jjr/e  niodos  aut  quaUtaieg,  sed  aiiHbvia  tanium  dicUaus  esse} 

In  man  the  essential  mark  is  reason — attrihu/e,  capacity  of 
learning — mode,  actual  learning — qtialihj,  roladvely  to  another 
more  or  less  learned.' — V.  QuAUir,  Mobe. 
iUTHENTIC.  —  "A  genuine  book  is  that  ivhioh  tras  m-itten  by 
tho  person  whoso  nume  it  bears,  as  the  author  of  it.  An 
authe'Uic  book  is  that  wliioh  relates  matters  of  fact  as  they 
really  happened.  A  book  may  be  genuine  without  being 
auiheidic ;  and  a  book  may  be  authentic  'without  being  genuine. 
The  boolcB  written  by  Richardson  and  Fielding  are  genuine 
books,  though  the  histories  of  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones  iire 
fables.  .  .  .  Anson's  voyage  may  be  considered  as  an 
avlheadc  book,  it  probably  containing  a  true  narrative  of  the 
principal  events  recorded  in  it;  but  it  is  not  a  ^lenui'ne  book, 
having  not  been  written  by  Walters,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
but  by  Robins."^ 

In  juriBpradenoo,  thoso  laws  or  acts  are  called  avtlienlie 
which  are  promulgated  by  the  proper  public  offleor,  and  ac- 
compaaied  with  the  conditions  requisite  to  give  them  faith  and 

iTTHORITY  (The  principle  of).  —  "  The  principle  of  adopting 
the  belief  of  others,  on  a  matter  of  opinion,  without  reference 
to  the  particular  grounds  on  wliich  the  belief  may  rest."'  — 
F.  Consent. 
Authority  (The  argnment  from).  —  It  is  an  argument  for  the 
truth  of  an  opinion  that  it  has  been  embraced  by  all  men,  in 


rs  of  Opinioi,  p*  e. 
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dTTTHORITY— 

all  agea,  and  in  all  nations.  Qnod  semper,  «tigii«,  et  ab  om« 
nibiis,  are  the  marks  of  universality,  according  to  Vincentiiia 
Liriaensia.  "This  word  is  somotimoa  emplojed  initsprimarj^ 
sense,  -when  we  refer  to  any  one's  esnmple,  testimony,  or 
jiidginent;  as  irhon,  e.g.,  wo  speak  of  correcting  a  reading  in 
some  book  on  tie  auiliority  of  an  ancient  MS.,  or  giving  a 
Btatement  of  some  fact  on  the  aviltoriiy  of  such  and  such  his- 
torians, &c.  In  tiiia  sensQ  the  word  answers  pretty  nearly  to 
the  Latin  aitetontas.     It  is  a  claim  ia  deference. 

"  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  employed  as  equivalent  to  poiestas, 
power,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 
This  is  a  claim  to  obedience." ' 

Uua  in  re  coiisentio  omnium  gailium  lex  naiurte  putanda 

Multum  dare  solemas  prcesumplwni  oviitmm  Jtominum:  Apvd 
noa  neritaiis  argumentum  eat,  aliquid  onmiitis  videii.^ 

ATJTOCUASy  (oii'o;,  self;  and  xpa^ia,  to  have  power).—"  The 
Divine  will  is  absolute,  it  is  its  own  reason,  it  is  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  ground  of  all  its  aeta.  It  moves  not  by  the 
external  impulse  or  inclination  of  objects,  but  determines 
itself  by  an  absolute  auiocrasij."^ 

"God  extends  his  dominion  even  to  man's  will,  that  great 
seat  of  freedom,  that  with  a  kind  of  auiocrasy  and  supremacy 
within  itself,  commands  its  own  actions,  laughs  at  all  compul' 
sion,  scorns  restraint,  and  defies  the  bondage  of  human  laws 
or  external  obligations.'" — V.  AuiONOirr. 

iUTOMATON  (odropofw,  that  which  moves  of  itself.) 
Automatio. — "The  difference  between  an  animal  and  an  auto' 
malic  statue  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  animal  we  trace  the 
mechanism  to  a,  certain  point,  and  then  we  are  stopped,  either 
the  mechanism  becoming  too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  or 
something  else  beside  the  known  laws  of  mechanism  taking 
place;  wh'ireas,  in  the  mi/omafon,  for  the  comparatiyoly  few 
motions  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  trace  the  mechajiism 
throughout."' 
Automatic  motions  aro  those  muscular  actions  which  are 

'  Wbatiflj,  &19.,  AppsBdU  I.  'Oleera,  i,  Tuscul. 
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AUTOMATON— 

not  dependent  on  tlie  mind,  and  which  are  either  pei-aisteut, 
or  take  place  periodically  with  a  regular  rhythm,  and  are 
T  dependent  on  tiorttial  causes  seated  in  the  nerves  or  central 

organs  of.  the  nervous  system.  "  Movements  inSucncod  simply 
by  sensation,  and  not  at  all  hy  the  wUl,  are  aulomatic,  such 
as  winking." ' 

Leibnitz '  has  said,  "  anima  humana  est  spii-itvale  qiioMam 
aidomaion."  In  a  note  on  this  pasaage,  Bilfinger  is  quoted  fts 
saying  that  aniomaion  ia  derived  from  oiii'ds  and  fidu  or  ;uatft>, 
to  seek  or  desire.  The  soul  is  a  being  desiring  of  itself, 
whose  changes  are  desired  by  itself;  whereas  the  c 
interpretation  of  the  word  is  self-mOTing.  The  soul,  i 
propriety,  may  he  called  self-desiring,  or  desiring  changes  of 
itself,  as  haying  the  principle  of  change  in  itself;  whereas 
machines  are  improperly  called  self-moying,  or  self-desiring, 
or  willing. 

"  By  the  compound  word  aitoixa.r<n  (oToi'  aita  fiarijv  yivtfttu) 
Aristotle  expresses  nature  effecting  either  more  or  less  than 
the  specific  ends  or  purposes  to  which  her  respective  opera- 
tions invariably  tend."'  Nature  operating  koto  oiyi0fiiijror, 
and  producing  effects  not  in  her  intention,  is  called  oiro^ioro* 
or  chance,  and  art  operating  jfara  ati/ipi^tjxoi,  and  producing 
effects  not  in  her  intention,  is  called  ■tixi^  fortune.  Thus, 
chance  or  fortune  cannot  have  any  esistenee  independently  of 
intention  or  design. 
Automatism  is  one  of  the  theories  as  to  the  activity  of  matter.' 
AUTONOMY  (nWs  tonof,  a  law  itself).— In  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  autonomy  is  ascribed  to  the  reason  in  all  matters  of 
morality.  The  meaning  is,  that  reason  is  sovereign,  and  Uie 
laws  which  it  imposes  on  the  will  are  universal  and  ahsolu(e. 
Man,  as  possessed  of  reason,  is  his  own  lawgiver.  In  this, 
according  to  Kant,  consists  the  true  character  and  the  only 
possible  proof  of  liberty.  The  term  heteronomy  is  applied  bj 
him  to  those  laws  which  are  imposed  npon  us  by  nature,  0( 
the  violence  done  to  us  by  our  passions  and  our  wants  or  d* 
sires. —  V.  Atttocrasy. 
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AUTOTHEISTS  {ofiros  9i6s)---Atitoiheisim  jui  nulla  alia  enlist 

prieler  se  at/iioscuiii,' 
UCIOK    {S^wiia.   from   d|iou,  to  think  wwthy),   a   position  of 
worthy  or  authority.     In.  science,  that  which  is  assumed  aa 
the  basis  of  demonstration.     In  mathematics,  a  self-evidoc* 
jTropositloE. 

Diogenes  Laertiua,"  explains  an  axiom,  according  to  Chry- 
sippus,  as  meaning  a  proposition  asserting  or  denying  soroe- 
tliing.  "  It  has  received  the  name  of  axiom,  dJiDfio,  because 
it  ia  either  maintained,  ahoitai,  or  repudiated." 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  propositions,  which,  under  the  name 
of  maxima  and  axioms,  have  passed  for  principles  of  Bcience."' 

"Philosophers  give  the  name  of  axioms  only  to  self-evident 
truths  that  are  necessary,  and  are  not  limited  fo  time  and 
place,  but  must  be  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places."* 

Mr.  Stewart'  contends  that  axioms  are  elemental  truths  ne- 
cessary in  reasoning,  but  not  truths  from  which  anything  can 
be  deduced. 

That  all  axioms  are  intvUtve  and  self-evident  truths,  ia,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tatham,'  a  fundamental  mistake  into  which 
Mr.  Locke,'  and  others,'  have  been  betrayed,  to  the  great 
injury  of  aoienee.  All  axioms  though  not  iiiiuilive  may,  how- 
ever, be  properly  ^aid  to  be  self  evident,  because,  in  their 
formation,  reason  judges  by  single  comparisons  without  the 
help  of  a  third  idea  or  middle  terra  so  that  they  are  not  in- 
debted to  any  o/to- for  their  evidence  but  ha\e  it  in  them- 
selves; and  though  induutiiply  framed  they  cannot  ba  syllo- 
gistically  proved  » 

This  term  was  first  applied  by  mathematii-ians  to  a  cortaic 
number  of  propositions  which  are  solt  evident  and  serve  as 
the  basis  of  all  their  demonstrations  Aristotle"  applied  it 
to  all  self-evident  prineiplps  which  are  the  grounds  of  all 
science.     According  to  hira  they  were  all  subordmate  to  tha 

'LEi™iidre,I>Kii(  J^^tompft    torn    .    p  IM  ^L^fei>fZsM,i!b.i3. 

'  Rei  <,  Mdl.  J^m,  esssy  d   (Hup  20    see  bI'HI  Sir  Will  am  HuqUIod's  cdlUon  > 
So'd,  note  >,  EMt  a. 
■  Eltineiat,  part  tt ,  ch.  1  •  OuiH  and  Scalt  qf  Tnilh,  ch«p.  1. 

'  Etsay,  b.  Lt.,  thapr  T,  1 1 

*  Andettt  Sfelaphytivi,  Tol.  ^,,  b.  v.,  chip.  3,  p.  £89,  and  vol.  lL,p.  3^fi. 

•  Ibid,  chap.  T,  sect.  1.  "  Anal^l,  Pal,,  lib.  L,  chap,  2 
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AXIOM  — 

supreme  condition  of  all  demonstration,  the  principle  i.f 
identity  ivnd  contradiction.  The  Stoics,  under  the  name  of 
axioms,  included  erery  kind  of  general  proposition,  whetlinf 
of  necessary  or  contingent  truth..  In  this  sense  the  term  is 
employed  by  Bacon,'  -who,  not  satisfied  ■with  Eulimitting 
axioms  to  the  test  of  experience,  has  distinguJBhed  sovera] 
kinds  of  axioms,  some  more  general  than  others.  The  Car- 
tesians, who  wished  to  apply  the  methods  of  geometry  to  phi- 
losophy, have  retained  the  Aristotelian  use  of  tho  term, 
Kant  has  consecrated  it  to  denote  those  principles  which  are 
the  grounds  of  mathematical  science,  and  which,  according  to 
him,  are  judgments  absolutely  independent  of  experience,  .of 
immediate  evidence,  and  which  have  tlieir  origin  'n  the  pure 
intuitioi  of  time  and  apace. 


BEATTTY,  —  "All  the  objects  we  call  beautiful  agree  in  two 
things,  which  seem  to  concur  in  our  sense  of  heaniy.  First, 
When  they  are  perceived,  or  even  imagined,  they  produce  a 
certain  agreeable  emotion  or  feeling  in  the  mind ;  and,  se- 
condly, This  Agreeable  emotion  is  accompanied  with  an  opinion 
or  belief  of  their  having  some  perfection  or  excellence  belong- 
ing to  them."' 

Jiem.iiy  is  alsoltiie,  real,  and  ideal.  The  ahsabilely  beautiful 
belongs  to  Deity.  The  really  beautiful  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  objects  of  nature  and  the  actions  of  human  life.  The 
ideally  beautiful  b  aimed  at  by  art.  Plato  identified  the 
heaii'iful  with  the  good,  to  xdJ-op  xai  tt-jufloc.  But,  although 
the  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  good,  and  of  the  true  are 
related  to  each  other,  they  are  distinct.  There  n'aj  be  truth 
and  propriety  or  proportion  in  beaiily — and  there  is  a  beauty 
in  what  is  good  or  right,  and  also  in  what  is  true.  But  still 
these  ideas  are  distinct. 

Dr.  llutchoaon'  distinguishes  htavty  into  "ahschrie :  or  that 

•  Nomm  Organum,  lib.  i.,  sphor.  JS,  IT,  IB,  it 
>  Krta,  /lUSU,  Jb»,,  caKHy  viii..  chop,  4, 
■  JnjH^  (Xmemijis  Bcautii,  to. 
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beauty  which  we  perceiye  in  objects  without  oomp»ri8on  te 
anything  external,  of  which  the  object  is  g-.ipposccl  an  imita- 
tion 01'  picture ;  such  as  that  beaniii,  percoivod  from  the  works 
of  nature  ;  and  coniparalh-e  or  relative  beaulij,  which  we  per- 
ceive in  objects,  commonly  considered  as  imiiations  or  resen-- 
blanoes  of  eomething  else."  According  to  Hutcheson,'  tl.o 
general  foundation  or  occasion  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  is  "  imi 
formiti/  amidst  varieltj." 

Bcrkelej,  in  his  Akiphron,  and  Hume,  in  many  parts  of 
his  works,  make  utility  the  foundation  albeauii/.  Butobjects 
which  ate  useful  arc  not  always  beautiful,  and  objects  which 
are  beautiful  are  not  always  useful.  That  which  is  useful  is 
useful  for  some  end ;  that  which  is  beautiful  is  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  iadependent  of  the  pleasure  which  it  gives,  or  the 
end  it  may  serve. 

On  the  question  whether  mental  or  material  objects  first 
give  us  feelings  of  beauty,  see  Stewart,'  Smith,*  and  Alison.* 

Dr.  Price'  has  some  remarks  on  natural  beavtij.  See  also 
the  article  "Beauty"  in  the  Eacydop.  Brit.,  by  Lord  Jef- 
frey ;  KamcB,  Elements  of  Ciiticism ;'  Burke  On  the  Sublime 
and  Beanlifid;  Knight's  Enquiry  into  Principles  (if  fajtie; 
Sir  Uvedale  Price  On.  the  Pisturen^ie,  with  Preface  by  Sir  T. 
D.  Lauder,  8vo,  Bdin.,  1842;  Stewart's  Essays;''  Crousaz, 
Trui(6  de  Beau;  Andr6,  Essai  sur  U  Jleau. — V.  jEsthbtics, 
Ideal. 
BEING  (lo  St-rwj  01',  tliat  which  is,  existence). 

"  First,  thou  madest  thiags  which  should  hare  heing  with- 
out life ;  then  those  which  should  have  life  and  being;  lastly, 
those  which  have  being,  life,  and  reason.'" 

"This  [being],  applies  to  everything  which  exists  in  any 
way  whether  as  mibsianee  or  accident,  whether  actually  i\r  po- 
tentially, whether  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  only  in  oar 
notions ;  for,  even  what  we  call  eniia  raiionis,  or  fiotions  of  our 
minds,  such   as  hippo-eentaw,  or  mountain   of  gold,  have  » 


*  In  bia  ^e&^cw  of  iVirtCipni  QuaHons  in  MoraU,  Be 
■  Bishop  Hijl,  (miempl.,  "  Tbe  CrflaUon." 
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bdng;  even  negation  or  privalaon  have  an  eiiBteiice ;  imy,  no 
cording  to  Aristotle, '  we  can  sa.j'ih.B.tnoilii'ng  ima  a  hehiQ.  In 
Btort,  wlienever  wo  can  use  tlie  BubstantiYe  verb  is,  tbere 
must  be  some  Itind  of  being."' 

According  to  some,'  we  can  havB  no  idea  of  nothing;  ac- 
cording to  others,*  the  inowiedge  of  contraries  being  one,  if 
we  know  what  being  is,  we  know  what  not  being  is. 

Being  is  either  substance  or  accident. 

Substance  is  either  matter  or  mind. 

Accident  is  divided  by  the  other  eaiogories.  — F.  Ontoloct. 
BELIEF  (that  which  we  live  by,  or  ccooiding  to,  or  lief,  in  Ger. 
man  belieben,  frorii  lubet,  that  which  pleases), 

"  The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature, 
is  a  firm  belief  and  a  perfect  assent  to  and  hearty  entertain- 
ment of  the  prom  -ies  of  the  gospel    * 

Bel  ef  assent  conv  ct  on  are  words  wh  ch  I  do  not  think 
adm  t  of  log  al  defic  t  on  becau  e  the  oj  erat  on  f  mind 
s  gn  fled  ly  them  s  j  f  tly  s  m^le  and  of  ts  own  kind. 
Bet  ef  n-a  t  have  an  oljpct  F  r  he  who  bel  e  es  nust  be- 
I  eve  s  n  eth  ng  an  1  that  wh  eh  he  bel  e  ea  b  the  obiect  of 
^t  bd  f  Bel  f  always  eapre  sed  n  language  by  a  pro- 
pos  t  on  where  n.  s  raething  s  aftirmed  or  den  od  Belief 
adm  ts  of  all  degr  es  f  ora  the  1  ghfe^t  susj  c  on  t  the  full- 
est assurance.  There  are  many  operations  of  mind  of  which 
it  is  an  essential  ingredient,  aa  consoiousneBS,  perception,  re- 
membrance. We  give  tJie  name  of  cridence  to  whatever  is  a 
ground  of  belief.  Wiat  this  evidence  is,  is  more  easily  felt 
than  described.  The  common  occasions  of  life  lead  us  to  dis- 
tinguish evidence  into  different  kinds ;  such  as  the  evidence 
of  sense,  of  memory,  of  consciouBness,  of  testimony,  of  nxioms, 
and  of  reasoning.  I  am  not  able  to  And  any  common  nature 
to  which  tiey  may  all  be  reduced.  They  seem  to  me  to  agree 
only  in  tiiis,  that  they  are  all  fitted  by  nature  to  produce 
belief  va  the  human  mind,  some  of  (hem  in  the  highest  degree, 

'  Mtfaphys-,  lib,  ]v.,  c.  2-  *  Mnnbodai>,  A-ncifiit  MftapKys.t  book  i.,  chap,  4, 

■  Diet,  des  Sdenas  PKilmopkr,  art.  "Etre." 

'  Smart,  JUiin,  0/  Log.,  lUi,  p.  ISO,  '  Bp.  Taylor,  Tot.  I.,  B«i,  il. 
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■whioh.  we  call  certainty,  otJiera  in  various  degrees  according 


"St.  Austin  aocurataly  says,  'ITa  huni}  what  rests  upon 
reason;  we  believe  ■what  rests  upon  avihoriiij.'  But  reason 
itself  must  rest  at  last  upon  authority  ;  for  ihe  Ofigimll  data 
of  reason  do  not  rest  upon  reason,  but  are  necessarily  accepted 
by  reason  on  the  authority  of  what  is  beyond  itself.  These 
date,  are,  therefore,  in  rigid  propriety,  beUefs  or  trusts.  Thus 
it  is,  that  in  the  laat  resort,  we  must,  perforce,  philosophically 
admit,  that  belief  is  the  primary  condition  of  reason,  jvnd  not 
reason  the  ultin\ate  ground  of  Mief.  We  are  compelled  to 
surrender  the  proud  ItUtlUge  ui  creda-^  of  Abelord,  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  humble  Crede  iit  inieUigaa  of  Anselm.'"  — 
Y.  Feeling,  KsowLEnGE,  Opinion. 

S^  Guizot,  Medilationa,  Sk.  Qiiel  est  le  wai  sens  dtt  mol 
Foi.  p.  13o,  8vo,  Paris,  1852. 

To  believe  is  to  admit  a  thing  as  true,  on  grounds  sufficient) 
snljeciieely ;  insufEcient,  ot^eciiKsly? 

"The  word  believing  has  been  variously  and  loosely  em- 
ployed. It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  states  of  oonsoiousneaa 
which  have  already  their  separate  and  appropriate  appellar- 
tiocH.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  said,  'I  believe  in  my  own  exist- 
ence and  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  I  believe^n  the 
facts  of  nature,  the  asioms  of  geometry,  the  affections  of  my 
own  mind,'  as  well  as  'I  believe  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
or  in  the  evidence  of  historical  documents.' " 

"  Setting  aside  this  loose  application  of  the  term,  I  propose 
to  confine  it,  First,  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  premises 
in  what  is  termed  probable  reasoning,  or  what  I  have  named 
contingent  reasoning — in  a  word,  the  premises  of  all  reasoning, 
but  that  which  is  demonstrative ;  and,  Secnndly,  to  the  state  of 
folding  true  when  that  state,  far  from  being  tho  effect  of  any 
premises  discerned  by  the  mind,  is  dissociated  from  all  evi- 
aence."* 

"  I  propose  to  restrict  tlie  term  lieliefhi  the  assent  to  pripo- 
gitions,  and  demarcate   it  from  those   inferences  which  an 
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BEIIEI"— 

made  in  the  presence  of  objects  and  haTS  reference  to  them, 
I  would  say,  we  belieoe  m  the  proposition  'Fire  burns,'  but 
liiifi'i)  the  fact  that  the  paper  about  to  be  thrust  into  the  fiama 
will  ignitji."' 
BENEVOLENCE  (benevoJeniia,  we!I-wishing).— "  When  our  lovo 
or  dasire  of  good  goea  forth  to  others,  it  ie  termed  good-will  o» 
beiievoUitce." ' 

Bishop  Butler  has  said,'  that  "  thero  are  ns  real  and  the 
Bania  kind  of  indications  in  human  nature,  that  we  were  made 
for  society  and  to  do  good  to  our  feilow-creatures,  as  that  we 
were  intended  to  take  care  of  our  own  life,  and  health,  and 
private  good."  These  principles  in  our  nature  by  which  we 
are  prompted  to  seek  and  to  secure  our  own  good  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  self-love,  and  fJioso  which  lead  at 
to  seek  the  good  of  others  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  beiieooleiLce.  The  term  corresponding  to  thia  among  the 
Greeks  was  ^liavB^uKut..,  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ayojii;,  and  among  the  Romans  li'imaniias.  Under  these 
terms  are  comprehended  all  those  feelings  and  affections  which 
lead  U3  to  increase  the  happiness  and  alleviate  the  sufferings- 
of  others,  while  the  term  self-love  includes  all  those  principles 
of  cur  nature  which  prompt  us  to  seek  our  own  good.  Ac- 
cording to  some  philosophers,  our  own  good  is  the  ultimate 
and  only  proper  end  of  human  actions,  and  when  wo  do  good 
to  others  it  is  done  with  (v  view  to  our  own  good.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  selfish  philosophy,  which  in  modern  times 
has  been  maintained  by  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Eochefoucault 
and  others.  The  other  view,  which  is  stated  above  in  thi 
words  of  Butler,  has  been  strenuously  defended  by  Cumber- 
land, Hutoheson,  Adam  Smith,  and  Beid. 
BLASPHEMY  (iliuintw,  to  hurt).  —  "B^Bfijfn'ii  properly  denotes 
calumny,  deiractlon,  reproachful  or  abunive  language,  against 
whomsoever  it  be  rented."* 

As  commonly  used,  it  means  the  wanton  and  irreyerent  use 
of  language  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being  or  to  Ilia  worship 

•  Leivcs,  B!«grapli,  Bisl.  if  FhUcsnph^  p.  (82. 
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BLASPHEMY— 

and  service.'  This  is  an  offence  against  the  lig  t  of  naturt^ 
and  iTiis  soveceiy  condemned  by  ancient  cthicai  ivritci-B. 
Among  the  Jews,  Uaspliem^  was  punished  by  death  (Levit. 
ssii?.  14,  IG).  And  by  tho  Jaws  of  many  Christian  nafiuns 
it  has  been  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties.  So  late  as  the 
end  of  the  Bevontoenti,  century,  a  man  sufFered  death  at  Edin- 
burgh for  blasfiliemy? 

Jila«phem)/  differs  from  sacrilege,  in  that  tho  former  consists 
in  using  language,  the  latter  in  some  overt  aut. 
BODY.  — "  The  primary  ideas  ire  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  con- 
tradistinguished to  apiril,  are  the  ooliesion  of  solid  and  con- 
sequently separable  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating 
motion  by  impulse."' 

"Body  is  the  external  cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sen- 
sations." * 

Monboddo"  distinguishes  between  matler  and  Jiodij,  and 
calls  body  matter  sensible,  that  is,  with  those  qualities  which 
make  it  perceptible  to  ouv  senses.  This  leaves  room  for  under- 
standing  what  is  meanj  by  a  apiri/iial  body,  uu/ia  nvtvna.ti.iav. 
of  whicli  ivc  read  1  Cor.  xv.  44,  lie  also  calls  body,  "  matter 
irith  form,"  in  contradistinction  to  "first  matter,"  which  is 
matter  without  form. 

Body  is  distinguished  aa  pliyxical,  maiJiemalkal,  and-mda- 
physical.  Physical  body  is  incomplete  or  complete.  Jneoaipleit 
as  in  the  material  part  of  a  living  being ;  thus  man  is  said  to 
consist  aihody  and  mind,  and  life  is  something  different  from 
the  bodily  frame  in  animals  and  vegetables.  Complele,  when 
composed  of  matter  and  form,  as  all  natural  bodies  are.  Mat/ie- 
maiieal  body  is  the  threefold  dimensions  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  Metaphysical  body  is  body  as  included  under 
the  predicninent  of  suhsfance,  which  it  divides  with  spirit. — ■ 
V  MiriER,  MiNp,  Spirit. 
BONUSI,  11  hen  giion  as  one  of  the  transeon dental  properties  of 
being   meana  that  God  hath  made  al!  things  in  the  best  p'js- 

'  AuguEduu  siiu],_/iiffl  «uV°  I'laiiil'coiia  nim  accipUur  nint  iiiufa  vtrba  ile  Bn 
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BONUM— 

sible  manner  to  answer  the  wisest  ends,  or  that  no  thing  it 
destitute  of  its  Essential  properties,  ■wMch.  metaphjsiciana  call 
perfections.  Perfections  are  diBtinguished  into  absolute  and 
relative,  tlie  former  making  the  nature  to  wiich  they  belong 
happy,  and  excluding  all  imperfection ;  the  latter  belonging 
to  inferior  natures,  and  not  Cicluding  imperfection,  but  afford- 
ing help  aad  relief  under  its  effects.' 
Boaum  Morale,  or  what  is  good,  relatively  to  man,  was  distin- 
guished into  bonnm  jummdum,  or  what  is  ealculated  to  give 
pleasure,  as  music ;  bonum  vUk,  or  what  ia  adTantageous,  as 
wealth ;  and  lonwa  honeslitm,  or  what  is  right,  aa  temperance. 
These  may  be  separate  or  conjoined  in  human  actions. 
Bonum  Suinmnin — the  chief  good. — This  phrase  was  employed 
by  ancient  ethical  philosophers  Ui  denote  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion and  attainment  of  which  tJie  progress,  perfection,  and 
happiness  of  human  beings  consist.  The  principal  opinions 
concerning  it  are  stated  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  J)e  Finibus, 
See  also  Augustin,  De  Summo  Bono. 

Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  has  a  chapter,'  entitled  "  Ultimate 
Good,"  which  he  says  is  the  right  translation  of  mmmv.m 
bonwm. 

According  to  Kant,  "  virtue  is  not  the  entire  complete  good 
aa  an  object  of  desire  to  reasonable  flnit«  beings;  for,  to  have 
this  character  it  should  be  accompanied  by  happiness,  not  as 
it  appears  to  the  interested  eyes  of  our  pei^onality,  which  we 
conceive  as  an  end  of  itself,  but  according  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  reason,  wlJeh  considers  virtue  in  general,  in  the 
world,  as  an  end  in  itself.  Happiness  and  virtue,  then, 
together  constitute  the  possession  of  the  sovereign  good  in  an 
individual,  but  with  this  condition,  that  the  happiness  should 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  tte  morality  (this  constituting  the 
value  of  tte  individual,  and  rendering  htm  worthy  of  happi- 
ness). The  sovereign  good,  oonsisling  of  these  two  elements, 
represents  the  entire  or  complete  good,  but  virtue  must  be 
considered  as  the  supreme  good,  because  there  can  be  no 
condition  higher  tiian  virtue ;  whilst  happiness,  which  is 
unquestionably  always  agreeable  to  its  possessor,  is  not  of 
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itself  absolutely  good,  but  supposes  as  a  condition,  a  morallj 
good  conduct," 
BKOCARD,  —  "I  mnke  use  of  all  the  brocardics,  or  rules  of  m- 
terpretera ;  that  h,  not  onlj  what  ia  established  regularly,  in 
law,  but  what  ia  concluded  wise  and  reasonable  by  the  beat 
interpreters." ' 

"  To  the  Stoics  and  not  to  the  Stagjrite,  are  we  to  refer  the 
first  announcement  of  the  brccard — In  inldlectu  nihil  est,  quod 
non prias  fuefit  in  sensu."' 


CvENESTHESIS.  —  r.  SBNSAtioif,  Sensus  Comhdnis. 
CAPACITY  — 


"  The  original  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  being 
taught,  we  caU  naiural  capacity;  and  this  in  some  degree  is 
common  to  aU  men.  The  superior  facility  of  being  taught, 
which  some  possesa  above  the  rest,  we  call  genixis.  The  first 
transition  or  advances  from  natural  power,  we  call  projiciency; 
and  the  endor  completion  of  proficiency  we  call  Aaft/i.  If  such 
habit  be  conversant  about  matter  purely  speculative,  it  is  tlien 
called  science;  if  it  descend  from  spccalatioii  to  practice,  it  is 
then  called  aH;  and  if  such  practice  be  conyeraant  in  regulat- 
ing the  paaaiona  and  affections,  it  is  then  called  mora?  ciV/ue."' 

"  Prom  habit,  necessarily  resulta  power  or  capacity  (in 
Greek  jvra/ii;),  which  Aristotle  has  distinguiKhod  into  two 
iinds.  The  first  is  the  tnere  capacity  of  becoming  anyihi'ng. 
The  second  ia  the  jjoifer  oryaciiiij/ of  ener^sinj',  according  to 
the  habit  when  it  ia  formed  and  acquired ;  or,  in  other  words, 

■  Jeremy  Tajlor,  Prtfaca  to  DmloT  DtMbaOban. 

■  Sir  Wat  Hammoo,  RH^t  Worti,  not*  i.  p.  TTi 
'  Hurli,  Fb.'Ootorih  Arrang.,  dbnp.  8. 
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CAPACITY  — 

after  the  thing  is  become  and  actually  exists,  wlich  ah  first 
■mas  only  in  the  capaeily  of  exidiug.  This,  Aristotle  illas- 
tratcB  by  the  esample  of  a  child,  ivho  is  then  only  a  general 
in  power  {iv  hwdfifi,),  that  is,  has  the  power  of  becoming  a 
general,  but  when  he  has  grown  up  and  has  become  a  general, 
tion  he  has  the  power  of  the  second  kind,  that  is,  the  power 
of  performing  the  office  of  a  general."' 

"  There  are  powers  which  are  acquired  by  use,  exercise,  or 
study,  which  are  called  TioJiils.  There  must  bo  something  in 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  necessary  to  our  being  able  to 
acquire  habits,  and  this  is  eommonJy  called  capacitij."^ 

Dr.  Eeid  did  not  recognize  the  distinction  of  power  as  active 
or  passive.  But  capacily  is  a  passive  power,  or  natural  recep- 
tivity. A  faculty  is  a  power  which  we  are  conscious  we  can 
direct  tow  irds  an  end.  A  capaeify  is  rather  a  disposition  or 
aptitude  to  receive  certain  modifications  of  onr  consoiousnosa, 
in  receiving  which  we  are  passive.  But  an  original  capacity, 
though  at  first  passive,  may  bo  brought  under  the  influence  of 
will  and  attention,  and  when  so  exercised  it  corresponds  to  a 
mental  power,  and  is  no  longer  a  pure  receptivity.  In  sensa- 
tion, wo  arc  in  the  first  instance  passive,  but  our  copacily  of 
receiving  sensations  may  be  employed  in  various  ways  under 
the  direction  of  wiU  and  attention,  or  personal  activity, 
CAEDINAL  (The)  Virtues,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and 
juatioe,  were  so  called  from  cardo,  a  hinge ;  because  they  were 
the  hinges  on  which  other  virtues  turned.  Each  one  of  them 
was  a  foils  et  principi&m,  from  whioh  other  virtues  took  their 

Tho  four  cardinal  virtues  are  rather  the  necessary  and  es- 
eential  conditions  of  virtne,  than  each  individually  a  virtuo. 
For  no  one  can  by  itself  be  manifested  as  a  virtue,  without  tho 
other  three." 

This  division  of  the  virtues  is  as  old  as  moral  philosophy.  It 
is  found  in  the  teaching  of  ^crates  as  recorded  by  Scnophon, 
with  this  difference,  that  lintQiui,  or  regard  to  the  Dejfj  ]iohl« 
the  place  of  prudenoc  or  knowledge,  which,  united  to  virtue, 

'  Konbndao,  Jncit.i!  Mdupbys.,  b.  i,  chep.  4. 

■Held,  JnlelJ,  linii^  e>ss.y  i,cbep,  1. 

>  Tbiuot,  Di  TStttadanml,  torn,  L,  p.  16% 
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CABDINAL— 

forms  fruQ  wisdom.  Plato  notices  temperance,  fortitado,  and 
prudence,  and  in  conncotion  with  cr  arising  out  of  tliose,  jus- 
tice, which  he  considered  not  aa  the  single  rirtue  of  giving  all 
their  due,  but  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature  and  of  humim 
soeiety.  The  term  justice  had  been  emplojed  in  the  same 
large  sense  hy  Pythagoras,  and  the  corresponding  term 
righteousness,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  not  one  virtue, 
but  all  the  virtues.  Tho  four  aardiaal  virtues  are  alluded  to 
in  the  Apocrypha,  Wisdom,  viii.  7. 

The  tieological  virtues  arc  faith,  hope,  and  charity;  which 
being  added  to  the  eardinal,  make  the  number  seven, 

"  Justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  prudence,  the  old  heads 
of  the  family  of  virtues,  give  us  a  division  which  fails  alto- 
gether; since  the  parts  are  not  distinct,  and  the  whole  is  not 
complete.  The  portions  of  morality  so  laid  oat,  both  overlap 
one  another,  or  arc  undistinguishable ;  and  also  leare  parta 
of  the  subject  which  do  not  appear  in  the  distribnfjon  at  all." ' 
Clodius,  I>e  Vil-iiiUbua  quas  Cwdiaales  Appellanl,  4to, 
Leips.,  1815.  Plethon,  De  Quaiuor  VirtuUbus  Cardinaiibut 
8vo,  Basl.,  1552. 

The  cardinal  or  principal  points  of  the  compass  are  tho 
North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

The  cardinal  numbers  arc  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  in  opposition 
to  the  ordinal,  as  first,  second,  third,  &c. 
CASiriSTEY  is  a  department  of  ethics  —  "the  great  object  of 
which  is  to  lay  down  rules  or  canons  for  directing  us  how  to 
act  wherever  tbere  is  any  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation."' 

To  eaauisiry,  as  ethical  or  moral,  belongs  tho  decision  of 
what  ace  called  cases  of  coiiscience  —  that  is,  cases  in  nhicb 
we  are  under  obligation,  but  which,  from  the  special  circum- 
stances attending,  give  rise  to  doubt  whether  or  hove  far  the 
obligation  may  be  relaxed  or  dissolved  —  such  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  a  promise  obtained  by  fraud,  or  extorted  by 
force. 

"All  that  philosophy  of  right  and  wrong  which  has  bo- 
oome  famous  or  infamous  under  the  nam*  of  Casuistry,  had 

'  Whanfll,  Syslwiit.  Mor.,  lect.  >. 
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L  between  Mortal'  and  Venial 
Sin."' 
CATALEPSY  (x-yca\^itts.  catalepsy).  — "The  speculations  of 
Berkeley  and  Boscovicli  on  tio  non-existence  of  matter,  and 
of  Kant  and  otlvers  on  the  arbitrarineBa  of  all  our  noiions,  are 
interested  in,  for  they  appear  to  be  confuted  by,  the  intuitiona 
ot  calaUpties.  The  catalytic  apprehends  or  perceives  directly 
the  objects  around  her ;  but  they  are  the  eame  as  wlien  real- 
ized through  her  Benaos.  She  notices  no  difference ;  size, 
m,  colour,  distance,  are  clementB  as  real  to  her  now  as  be- 
e.  In  respect  again  to  the  future,  she  sees  it,  but  not  in 
!  sense  of  the  annihilation  of  time ;  she  foresees  it ;  it  is 
)  future  present  to  her  ;  time  she  measures,  present  and 
future,  witi  strange  precision — strange,  yet  an  approximation, 
insiaad  of  this  certainty,  would  haTe  been  mora  puzzling. 

"  So  that  it  appears  that  our  notions  of  matter,  force,  and 
the  like,  and  of  the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  apart  from 
which  we  can  conceive  nothiag,  are  not  figments  to  suit  our 
human  and  temporary  being,  but  elements  of  eternal  truth."' 
How  far  is  tlie  argument  in  the  foregoing  passage  affected 
by  the  fact,  that  in  sleep  and  in  dreams  we  have  sensations 
and  perceptions  in  reference  to  objeots  which  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  senses! 

The  parados  of  Berkeley  may  he  confuted  in  two  ways :  — 
First,  by  a  Teductia  ad  aisuTdum;  second,  no  single  osistenco 


n  efFeot  any  ch&nge 
kind  there  must  be,  in  ordoi 
states  of  mind  in  which 
therefore,  be  something  in  esi 


&  change  o: 
r  to  create  those  senaations  or 
)8S  consists.    There  must, 
e  foreign  to  ourselres,  for 
no  change,  in  other  words,  nothing  -which  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  is  conceivable,  but  what  is  the  result 
of  two  existences  acting  upon  each  other.* 
CATEGOEEMATIC  {^>ir.i>i^,  to  predicate).— "A  word  is  so 
called  which  may  by  itself  be  employed  as  a  Term.   Adverbi, 

•s  ^  SI.  Faul, 


'  This  sm^Kt  11  folly*na  oleatl;  iliscusjei  b 

lli-.Jowetl,  — £p 

>  Qanhri^gc  Sssays,  1858,  p.  6. 

•  See  Blr  ^bert  Blam  oo  VmouBir  llstioa,  p. 

d  edit.,  Edis,  IStl. 
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CATEGOKEMAIIC  — 

Propositions,  fe.,  and  also  Nouns  in  anj  other  (use  bentiea 
tho  Nominative,  are  Syncategornaatic,  i.  e.,  can  only  form  part 
of  a  Tsrm." ' 

CATEGOEICAI.— F.  Proposition. 

CATEGORY  [iOTTn-opiLj,  to  predicate). 

"  So  again  the  distribution  of  things  into  certain  tribes, 
which  we  call  ca/egories  or  predicameuls,  are  but  cautions 
agitinst  the  confusion  of  definitions  and  divisions."^ 

The  categories  are  the  highest  classes  to  which  all  the  objects 
of  knowledge  can  be  reduced,  and  in  which  they  can  be 
arranged  ia  subordination  and  system.  Philosophy  seeks  to 
know  all  things.  But  it  is  impossible  to  know  all  things 
indiTidually.  They  are,  therefore,  arranged  ia  classes,  accord- 
ing to  properties  which  are  common  to  them.  And  when  we 
know  the  definition  of  a  class,  we  attiun  to  a  formal  kaowledgo 
of  all  the  individual  objects  of  knowledge  contained  in  that 
class.  Every  individual  man  we  cannot  know;  bet  if  we  know 
the  definition  of  man,  we  know  the  nature  of  man,  of  which 
ererj  individual  of  the  species  participates ;  and  in  this  sense 
we  may  be  said  to  know  all  men.  This  attempt  to  render 
knowledge  in  some  sense  universal,  has  been  made  in  all  ages 
of  philosophy,  and  has  giveii  rise  to  the  categories  which  have 
appeared  in  various  forms.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
philosophy  of  Eastern  nations,  ae  a  elassiflcation  of  things  and 
of  ideas.  The  eategariea  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  have 
been  preserved  by  Aristotle  in  the  first  book  of  his  Metaphysics. 
Those  ascribed  to  Arehyfas  are  now  regarded  as  apocryphal, 
and  as  having  been  fabricated  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  lower  the  reputation  of  Aristotle,  whose 
ealegories  are  well  known.  They  are  ten  in  number,  viz., — 
ouiii.'»,  substance ;  naaov,  quantity ;  ««(»,  quality ;  wpij  nl,  lelft- 

sion,  or  manner  of  holding ;  Ttauir.  action ;  and  ndcxfin,  suf- 
fering.    The  Mnemonic  verses  which  contain  them,  ai'e :  — 
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CATEGORY  — 

The  cutegorksoi  Ariatotle  are  bott  logical  and  metafibysica!, 
and  apply  to  tilings  as  well  as  to  words.  Regardrf  logically, 
they  are  redacible  to  two,  svbsiance  and  atti-ibu/e.  Regarded 
metaphjsleallj,  they  are  reducible  to  being  and  accideitt.  The 
Stoics  reduced  them  to  four,  viz.,  substance,  qualify,  manner 
of  being,  and  relation.  Plotinus  attempted  a  new  Byatem.  But 
the  categories  of  Aristotle  were  acquiesced  in  till  the  time  of 
Bacon,  -who  recommended  obserration  rather  than  ciasaifica- 
tion.  Descartes  arranged  all  things  under  two  great  cafeyo- 
gies,  the  absolute  and  the  relative.  In  the  Port  Jtoyal  Logic, 
seven  categories  are  established.  In  more  modern  times  the 
categories  of  Kant  are  well  Itnowo.  They  are  quantity,  qual- 
ity, relation,  and  modality.  Bat  they  are  purely  subjective, 
and  g^ve  merely  a  classification  of  the  conceptions  or  judg- 
ments of  the  understanding.  In  the  history  of  philosophy, 
the  categories  hare  been  suecesBively  a  classification  universal 
of  things,  of  words,  of  ideas,  or  of  forma  of  thought.  And  a 
complete  theory  of  classification,  or  a  complete  system  of  cate- 
gorie-1,  is  still  a  desideratum.' — V.  Predicauest,  TJnivbbsal. 

Sir  William  Uamilton,'  ^yes  a  deduction  and  simplification 
of  the  categories  of  Aristotle.' 

Mr.  Mill*  gives  the  following  classification  of  all  nameablo 
things :  — 

1.  Feelings  or  state  of  consciousness. 

2.  The  minds  which  experience  these  feelings. 

3.  The  bodies  or  external  objects  which  excite  certain  of 
these  feelings,  together  with  the  power  or  properties  whereby 
ihey  excite  them. 

4.  The  successions  and  co-esistences,  the  likenesses  and  un- 
likenesses,  between  feelings  or  state 


Iwiir-Esrasn?    The  man  miBiierfid  that  ha  hnd  acpn  twooidnflKht  (br  sptiio;  niiBWM 

brewTiBS,  tho  butcher  bine;  tlieyfcuKhtupnn  ii»lnjre  aliout  (buroVlncl,  niid  tlieMr- 
gpsnt  n-Dundei)  the  butclier  tn  tha  IsE'  Knii  (qttnth  Cnmi.Kui')  hon  the  Mia\r  rum 
threugh  the  preaicomentB— men  (jiiluloirtfii)— two  (ijuonMai)— ftir  nnd  Harts.  ('fHafffatJ 
— Bprjfanl  nnil  bulchur  (rrfal(i.>— "Dnuded  the  other  {aaln  M  paain)-^hane  (iCm^ 
»^.  ..it,)— thuro'cloek  (vMBdo)— Hub  snd  rol  breMha-  (l)aWto>). 

'Uodboddo,  Or^*iqf  I<iir(j.,vol.  i.,  p-620,  anO.ftne'wii  J/dopiyt..  b,  iH,cli«p.l. 

■  Rdsf!  Wio-k!.  p.  687.  •  Baa  alio  Diiatssimi,  pp.  26,  K,  ii  i«llb 
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CAUSE.  — 


"The  generiil  idea  of  cause  is,  that  without  which  anothel 
tiling  called  the  ejfect,  cannot  be ;  and  it  is  divided  by  Aris- 
totle,' into  four  kinds,  known  by  the  namo  of  the  maleiial,  tha 
formal,  the  effideid,  and  t\iii  final.  The  first  is  fhat  of  idiich 
anything  is  made.  Thus  braaa  or  marble  are  tho  material 
causes  of  a  statue ;  earth,  air,  fire,  aad  ivater,  of  all  natural 
bodies.  The  formal  cause  is  the  form,  idea,  nrchetypo,  or  pat- 
tern of  a  thing ;  for  ali  these  words  Aristollo  uses  to  express 
it.  Thus  the  idea  of  tho  artist  is  the  fiirmal  euiise  of  the 
statue ;  aud  of  all  natural  substanoos,  if  wo  do  not  suppose 
them  the  work  of  chance,  Umforimil  cause  are  the  ideas  of  the 
Divine  mind ;  and  this  form  concurring  with  the  matter,  pro- 
duces every  work,  whether  of  nature  or  art.  Tho  efficieat 
cause  is  the  principle  of  change  or  motion  which  prod  loos  the 
thing.  In  this  sense  tho  statuary  is  tho  caiiie  of  the  statue, 
and  the  God  of  nature  the  cauie  of  all  the  works  of  nature. 
And  lastly,  the^'iiai  cause  is  that  for  tlie  sake  of  which  any- 
thing is  done.  Thus  tho  statu aiy  makes  tho  statue  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit ;  and  the  works  of  nature  are  all  for 
some  good  end."' 

Aristotle'  says  we  may  distinguish  four  kinds  of  causes. 
The  first  is  the  form  proper  to  ea«h  thing.  To  to  ^i'  ilvot. 
This  is  tho  quidditas  of  the  schoolmen,  the  caii^a  fonoaiis. 
The  eecond  is  the  master  and  the  subject.  '  a  v%>i  xai  to 
imoxtliicior,  causa  malerialis.  Tho  third  is  tho  principle  of 
movement  which  produced  tho  thing,  'Ap;f^  t^{  xiyr^aiai, 
causa  ejiciens.  The  fourth  is  tho  reason  and  good  of  aU 
things ;  for  the  end  of  a1!  phenomena  and  of  all  movement  is 
good.  To  oS  inxa,  xai  r6  dyaSiB,  cavsafinolis.  The  sufficient 
reason  of  Leibnitz,  which  he,  like  Aristotle,  thought  to  be 
essentially  good. 

Aristotle*  says,  "  It  ia  possible  that  one  object  maycombins 
all  the  kinds  of  causes.     Thus,  in  a  house,  the  principle  oj 
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CAUSE  - 

movemeni  is  the  art  and  the  workmen,  Qve final  cauxe  ia  the  TOtk. 
the  matter  the  earth  and  stones,  and  the  plan  ia  the/crm.'" 

In  addition  to  theao  four  causes,  Dr.  Gilliea'  aaya,  "Tha 
model  or  exenijilar  iraB  considered  as  a  cause  by  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Platonists ;  the  former  of  whom  maintained  that 
all  peroeptihle  things  were  imitations  of  mimbers;  and  the 
latter,  that  t]iej  owed  their  existence  to  the  participation  of 
ideas;  but  wherein  either  this  imitation  or  this  partieipation 
consisted,  these  philosophers,  Ariefotle  otserres,  omitted  to 

Seneca,'  explains  the  common  and  Platonic  divisions  of 
causes ;  and  arraigns  hoth,  becaasc  he  conceived  that  space, 
time,  and  motion,  ought  to  be  included. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton*  says,  '■  The  exemplary  cause  was  intro- 
duced by  Plato  i  and  was  nut  adopted  by  the  schoolmen  as  a 
fifth  cause  in  addition  to  Aristotle's  four."  It  is  noticed  by 
Suaroz  and  others. 

According  to  Derodon,'  material  and  formal  causes  are  in- 
iernal,  and  conatitute  the  essence  of  a  thing :  efficient,  final, 
and  exemplary  cavies  arc  external,  that  is,  out  from  or  of 
the  essence  of  a  thing.  The  material  cawe  is  that,  ex  qrio, 
anything  is,  or  becomes.  The  forma!  cavse  is  that,  per  giind. 
The  efficient  catise  is  that,  a  qiiu.  The  final  cause  is  that, 
prnpler  quod:  And  the  exemplary  euvse  is  that,  ad  cvjus  imt- 
iaiionem  res  fit. 

When  the  word  cmiae  is  used  without  an  adjective,  it  com- 
monly means,  active  power,  that  which  produces  change,  ot 
efficient  cause. 

Suarei,  lUvius,  and  others,  define  a  cause  thus :  —  Causam 
esse  pniia'piiim  per  se  infiuens  esse  m  aliud. 

Ens  qt'od  in  se  continet  rationem,  cur  aUerum  exisiai,  diciiur 
hvjus  causa. — Wolfius. 

"A  cause  fa  that  which,  of  itself,  makes  anything  begin 
to  be."* 

We  conceive  of  a  cause  as  existing  and  operating  before  tli« 
effect  which  is  produced.     But,  to  the  production  of  an  effect, 


'  He  PradiiaDi.,  p. 
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CATTSE- 

more  cansos  than  one  may  le  ceoesaary.  ITenco  it  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Kar&lake,'  "  The  cause  of  a  thing  is  that  nntc- 
cedent  (or  aggregate  of  ontenedentB),  which  in  Been  to  have  an 
intimate  connaotion  with  the  effect,  viewed,  if  it  be  not  itself 
a  aolf-determiniug  agent,  in  reference  to  self-acting  power, 
whose  agency  it  oshibits."  And  some,  instead  of  the  word 
cause,  would  pi-efer  in  many  cases  to  use  the  word  coiwaiises. 
"  Though  the  antecedent  is  most  strictly  the  cause  of  a  thing 
being,  as,  e.  g.,  the  passage  of  the  moon  between  tiic  earth  and 
the  ELin  is  the  cause  of  an  eclipse,  yet  tho  offoct  is  that  which 
coromonly  presents  itself  to  as  as  the  caust 
to  be.  Hence,  by  what  seems  to  us  a  strange 
and  effect,  effed  mas  said  to  be  a  cavse,  a  causa 
as  distinguished  from  a  causa  essendi,  the  strict 
OccAsrox. 
CAUSALITY  and  CAUSATION. 

"Now,  if  there  be  no  spirit,  matter  must  of  ni 
itself,  where  you  cannot  imagine  any  activity  or 


r  knowing  it 
ofct 


the  bare  c 


i  of  the   matter,  from  whence   the  i 


"  Now,  always  God's  ivord  hath 
id  to  him,  Sit,  that  is,  he  made  him 

i,  he  made  him  sit  with  a  mighty  poi 


Causality, 
cause^  by  which  it  prodi 
Caitsalitij,  in  acfn 
the  power  by  which  tho 
It  is  inflexiis  iih,  a  quo  < 

'Aldtia  tlir  SludgBf  Logic,  Tol.  11,, 


is  the  energy  or  power  in  (ha 
I  its  oficct;  as  heat  in  the  Are. 
8  causation  or  the  operation  of 
s  is  actually  producing  its  effect, 
1  iiifinit  esse  in  cfficiiim  qine  dis- 


■Theirjanof  Ibenaiffli 


:  «lth  Ulllt 


iliiJiud  irithlii 
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CAUSALITY- 

tiiiiiJiiliir  a  parle  ret,  tarn  a  principio,  qiiam  a  termlno,  site  al 
effei:lii  ad  qiiem  iendil.  "  The  changes  of  which  I  am  wrascious 
in  the  state  of  my  owa  mind,  and  those  ■which  I  peroeirn  in 
the  ostemal  universe,  impress  me  with  a  conviction  that  soma 
ca-ime  must  haTO  operated  to  produce  them.  Tiiere  is  nn  intui- 
tive judgment  JnTolring  the  simple  idea  of  eausalloiu"^ 

From  the  explanation  of  these  terms,  it  appears  tbntapause 
is  something  which  not  only  precede.^,  but  Iiiis  power  to  jjivh^ci:* 
the  effect.  And  when  the  effect  has  been  produced,  we  say  it 
is  in  consequence  of  the  power  in  the  cause  having  operated. 
The  belief  that  every  exchange  implies  a  cause,  or  that  every 
change  is  produced  by  tho  operation  of  some  power,  is  re- 
garded hy  some  as  a  primitive  helief,  and  has  been  denomi- 
nated hy  the  phrase,  th.fi^ principle  of  cavsaUly.  Hume,  and 
others,  however,  have  contended  !hat  we  have  no  proper  idea 
of  cause  as  implying  power  to  produce,  nor  of  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  operation  of  this  power  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effect.  All  that  wo  see  or  know  is  mere 
sncueaaion,  antecedent  and  consequent ;  but  having  seen 
things  in  this  relation,  we  assooiaie  them  together,  and 
imagining  that  there  is  some  vinculum  or  connection  Iwlween 
them,  we  call  the  one  tlic  cause,  and  the  otiier  the  effect. 
Dr.  Thomas  Bron-n  adopts  this  view  with  the  modification 
that  it  is  in  cases  where  the  antecedence  and  consequence  is 
hwiirinbk^  that  we  attain  to  the  idea  of  cause.  Experience, 
however,  can  only  testify  that  the  succession  of  one  thing  to 

» \^fi  B.inm  (jVor.  Oygan^  bMk  ii.,  satL  11),  sajs,  '■  Thsra  aro  H>m«  thiopi  nltlmito 
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another  has,  in  so  far  aa  it  has  hcen  observed,  been  tinvaned, 
not  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  invariable.  Mr.  Loelio' 
ascribes  the  origia  of  our  idea  of  cause  to  our  exporienco  of 
the  sensible  changes  which  one  body  produces  on  another,  as 
fire  upon  was.  Our  belief  in  an  external  world  rosta  pai'llj 
on  the  principle  of  caiisalii!/.  Our  BcnsationB  are  referred  to 
esternal  objects  as  their  causes.  Yet,  the  idea  aipmeer  which 
is  involved  io  that  of  cnuse,  he  fraeea  to  tiie  consciousnees  of 
our  possessing  power  in  oarseives.  This  is  the  view  taken  of 
the  origin  of  our  idea  of  cause  hy  Dr.Reid.'  "In  the  strict 
philosophical  sense,  I  take  a  cause  to  be  thai  which  has  the 
relation  to  the  effect  which  I  have  to  my  voJunfary  oxii  de- 
libei-ato  actions ;  for  I  take  this  notion  of  a  cause  to  be  derived 
from  the  power  I  feel  in  myself  to  produce  certain  effects.  la 
this  sense  we  say  that  the  Deity  is  the  cause  of  the  uni- 
verse." And  at  p.  81  ho  has  said,  "  I  see  not  how  manicind 
could  over  have  acquired  the  conception  of  a  cause,  or  of  any 
relation  beyond  a  mere  conjunction  in  time  and  place  between 
it  and  its  effects,  if  they  were  not  conscious  of  active  exer- 
tions in  themselves,  by  which  effects  are  produced.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  origin  of  Uie  idea,  or  conception  of  pro- 
duction." 

By  origin,  however.  Dr.  Eeid  must  have  meant  occasion. 
At  least  he  held  that  the  principle  of  casuality,  or  the  belief 
that  every  change  implies  the  operation  of  a  cause,  is  a  natu- 
ral judgment,  or  ri  jpji'ori  conviction,  necessary  and  universal. 
But  if  the  idea  of  a  cause  ho  empirical  and  grounded  on 
experience,  it  may  be  difiicult  to  show  how  a  higher  origin 
can  be  claimed  for  the  principle  of  caiiaciUiy.  Mr.  Stewart 
has  expressed  himself  in  language  equivalent  to  that  of  Dr. 
Eeid.  And  Maine  de  Biran'  thinks  that  the  true  origin  of 
our  idea  of  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  activity  of  the  will,  or 
in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  causes,  or  have  in  ourselves 
the  power  of  producing  change.  Having  found  the  idea  of 
power  within  the  sphere  of  conaoiousness,  we,  by  a  pm-'ess 
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fATTSALITY— 

which  he  calls  natural  iDduction,  project  this  idea  into  thi 
external  world,  and  osoribo  power  to  that  which  we  call  cause. 
According  to  Kant  we  have  (he  idea  of  causo,  and  also  tha 
belief  that  OTery  commencing  phenomenon  implies  the  ope- 
ration of  a  cause.  But  these  are  merely  forme  of  our  under- 
Bt&nding,  Buhjective  conditions  of  human  thought.  In  con- 
formity with  a  pre-existing  lawof  our  intelligence,  we  arrange 
phenomena  according  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  e&'ett. 
But  we  know  not  whether,  independently  of  our  form  of 
thought,  there  be  any  reality  totresponding  to  our  idea  of 
cause,  or  of  produoiive  power.  The  view  that  the  idea  of 
cause  is  furnished  by  the  fact  of  our  being  conscious  of  p03> 
eessing  power,  meets  the  idealism  of  Kant,  for  what  greater 
reality  can  be  conceived  than  a  fact  of  consciousness?  But 
if  esperience  of  etternai  phenomena  can  be  accepted  as  (he 
origin  (or  rather  as  the  occasion)  of  our  notion  of  change,  and 
if  consciousness  of  internal  phenomena  can  be  accepted  as 
(he  origin  (or  rather  as  the  occasion)  of  our  notion  of  power 
to  produce  change,  the  idea  of  a,  necessary  and  universal  con- 
nection between  change  and  the  power  which  produces  it,  in 
other  words,  a  belief  in  the  principle  of  cavsalHy,  can  only  bo 
referred  to  the  reason,  the  faculty  which  apprehends,  not 
what  is  contingent  and  passing,  but  what  ia  permanent  and 
absolute. 

"Cousin's  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  idea  of  emisal'dij 
is,  that  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  that  the  agent  and  the 
change  rarj  in  cases  of  personal  agency  (though  here  he  is  not 
very  explicit),  several  times  repeated;  whiJe  the  relation  be- 
tween them,  viz.,  the  strict  idea  of  personal  causation,  never 
varies,  but  is  necessary ;  that  the  mind  abstracts  the  invariable 
and  necessary  element  from  the  variable  and  contingent  ele- 
ments of  the  fact,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  idea  of  •aumlili/." ' 

"CAUSATION  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  only  experience  we 
can  have  of  it  is  in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  exerting 
some  power  in  ordering  our  thoughts  and  actions.  But  this 
experience  is  suiely  too  narrow  a  foundation  fur  a  general 
conclusion,  that   all   things   that  linve   had  or  shall  have  n 
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Lsgitining  mual  havo  ft  cause.  This  is  to  bo  admitted  as  a 
first  or  self-evident  principle."' 

Eut  Locke  has  said,'  "  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion 
■wo  have  only  from  reflection  on  -what  passes  in  ourselves, 
where  we  find  by  experience,  that  barely  hij  wiUiiig  il,  barehj 
by  a  thoughi  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodies 
which  -were  before  at  rest." 

Sec  Cousin,'  See  also  on  the  various  theories  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  our  judgment  of  cause  and  effect,  Sir  Will.  Hamilton.* 
CAUSES  (Final,  Lootrine  of ).— When  we  soo  moans  independ- 
ent of  each  other  conspiring  to  accomplish  certain  ends,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  the  ends  have  been  eonteni plated,  iind 
the  means  arranged  by  an  intelligent  agent;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ends  and  of  the  means,  we  infer  the  character 
or  design  of  the  agent.  Thus,  from  the  ends  answered  in 
creation  being  wise  and^ood,  wa  infer  not  only  the  oxisfcnce 
of  an  Intelligent  Creator,  but  also  that  lie  is  a  Being  of  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodneM.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
argument  from  design  or  from  Jinal  caunen.  It  was  ased  by 
Socrates,'  and  found  a  place  in  the  scholastio  rhilosophy. 
But  Lord  Bacon  has  said,'  that  fho  inquiry  into ^imZ  eaznes  ia 
sterile.    And  Desoartos  maintained  th  t  t  k    w  th 

designs  of  God  in  creating  the  univ  Ics   h         eal   h  m 

to  us.  Eut  Leibnitz,  m  maintaining  th  p  pi  f  (h  t 
reason,  upheld  the  doctrine  o{_fii  al  d  tU       1       t 

equally  applicable  in  physios  and  t  phy  I        tr 

that  in  physical  science  we  should  p      ec  q^ 

without  any  preconceived  opinion  as  t    th         1         b 
ewered,  and  observe  the  phenorac       as    h  j  w   h     t 

forcing  them  into  tho  service  of         hyp    h  A  d    t 

against  this  error  that  the  langua^  f  B  oo  ww  d  t  d 
But  when  our  contemplations  of  nature  reveal  ia  us  innumera- 
ble adjustments  and  arrangements  working  out  ends  thot  are 
wise  iini  good,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  have  been 
designed  by  a  cause  sovereignly  wise  and  good.   NotwitJistand 


Oiscussioju,  App.  I.  *  S«a  Xeuophgu,  ^smDrai.iiiit. 
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iQg  thy  douhfs  as  to  the  logical  Taliditj  of  this  a 
Tililcb  iiavo  been  started  by  Kant,  Coleridge,  and  others,  it 
continuhs  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  popular  and  imptoaaiva 
mode  of  proving  tde  being  and  perfections  of  God.  And  tifl 
validity  of  it  is  implied  in  the  universallj  admitted  axiom  of 
modem  physiology,  that  there  is  no  organ  without  its  funotjon. 
We  soy  ef  some  things  in  nature  that  they  ivre  useless.  All 
■we  can  t^nUy  say  is,  that  we  have  not  yet  disooTered  thair  use. 
Gverythiag  has  an  end,  to  the  attaiament  or  aocomplishment 
of  ivhiuh  it  continually  tends.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the 
doetrine  oS  Jiiial  causes  was  advocated  by  Aristotle  Wth 
him  it  was  not  so  much  an  argumBut  from  design  a"  an  ar^u 
ment  against  chance.  But  if  things  do  not  attain  their  eads 
by  ch.viGe  it  must  be  by  design.  Aristotle,  it  is  true  was 
satisfied  that  ends  were  answered  by  tendonciei  in  uatura 
But  ivhencc  or  why  these  tend^ciea  ia  nature  but  fiom  an 
Intelligent  Author  of  nature  t 

"  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  eiplanal^ons  of  the  pnne  plo 
given  by  Aristotle,  the  notion  of  a  Jiiial  cause  as  oiiginillj 
conceived,  did  not  necessarily  imply  design.  The  theological 
sense  to  which  it  is  now  commonly  restricted,  has  been  derived 
from  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  scholastio  philosophy ; 
though,  indeed,  the  principle  had  been  long  before  beautifully 
applied  by  Socrates  and  by  the  Stoics  to  establish  the  truth  of 
a  Divine  Providence,  Whenever,  indeed,  we  observe  the 
adjustment  of  means  to  an  end,  -we  seem  irresistibly  impelled 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  is  the  effect  of  design.  The  pre- 
sent acceptation,  therefore,  of  the  doetrint  ofjiiial  causes,  is 
undimbtedly  a  natural  one.  Still  it  ia  not  a  necessary  con- 
struction of  the  doetrint.  With  Aristotle,  a8Cordinj!;ly,  it  is 
simply  an  inquiry  into  tendencies — an  investigation  of  any 
object  or  phenomenon,  from  considering  the  ipsio  roi,  the 
reason  of  it,  in  something  else  which  follows  it,  and  to  which 
it  naturally  leads. 

"His  theory  oi final  eau«es  is  immediately  opposed  to  a 
doctrine  of  chance,  or  spontaneous  coincidence ;  and  must  be 
lugardod  as  the  denial  of  that,  rather  than  as  a  positive  asser- 
tion of  dosign.  lie  expressly  distinguishes,  indeed,  between 
thought  and  nature.    He  ascribes  to  nature  tlie  same  working 
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in  order  to  ends,  which  ia  commonly  regarded  its  the  attribute 
of  thought  alone.  He  insisted  that  ttere  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  deliberation  necessary  in  these  -workings  of  nature, 
since  it  is  'as  if  the  art  of  shipbuilding  were  in  the  timber,  oc 
just  as  if  a  person  sliould  act  as  his  owu  physician,'" ' 

"The  argument  from //la/  causen,"  says  Dr.  Eeid,"'wlion 
reduced  to  a  syllogism,  has  these  two  premises ;  — rirst,  that 
design  and  intelligence  in  the  cause  may,  with  cortwnty,  be 
inferred  from  marks  or  si^a  of  it  in  the  effect.  This  we  may 
call  the  major  proposition  of  the  argument.  The  second, 
which  we  call  the  minor  proposition,  is,  tha^  there  are  in  fact 
the  clearest  marks  of  design  and  wisdom  in  the  works  of 
Lature;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  works  of  nature  are 
the  effects  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause.  One  must  either 
assent  to  the  conclusion,  or  deny  ono  or  other  of  the  premises." 
Hampden,  Introd.  to  ifor.  Fhil.;'  Irons,  Doctrine  of  Final 
Cavses,  8vo,  Lond.,  1856.  Tiie  argument  from  design  ia  pro- 
secuted by  Paley,  in  Nat.  Theol.;  iu  Bridgew(Uer  Ti-eatises: 
Surnelt  I'rhe  Essays,  &q. 
CAtTSES  (Occasional,  Doctrine  of).— This  phrase  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Cartesians  to  explain  the  commerce  or  mode  of 
cum  muni  eating  between  mind  and  matter.  The  soul  being  a 
thinking  substance,  and  cstension  being  the  essence  of  body, 
no  intercourse  can  take  place  between  thorn  without  the  inter- 
Tention  of  the  First  Cause,  It  ia  Deity  himself,  therefore, 
who,  on  the  occasimi  of  certain  modLfioations  in  our  minds, 
eseites  the  corresponding  mOTCmcnts  of  body ;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  changes  in  our  body,  awakens  the  corre- 
sponding feelings  in  the  mind.  This  theory,  which  is  inrolved 
in  the  philosophy  of  Descart^,  was  fully  developed  by  Male- 
branche,  Kegis,  and  Geulinx.  I/oforgo  limited  the  theory  to 
involuntary  movements,  an.d  thus  reconciled  it  in  some  degree 
to  esperienee  and  common  sense.  Malebranche's  lioctriiie  is 
oommonly  called  the  "  vision  of  all  things  in  God" — who  is 
the  "  light  01  all  our  seeing," 

According  io  this  theory,  the  admirable  structure  of  tl ) 
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body  and  its  organs  Is  nselees ;  as  a  dull  mass  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  equally  well. 
CERTAINTY,    CERTITUDE    {Cerium    (from   eerno),  yroprw 
idem  sU,  qvod  decrelum  ac  proinde  finaivm.     VobsIus). 

"TMa  way  oi  ceHainifj  by  the  kaowledge  of  our  own  ideas, 
3  d  little  farther  than  bare  imoginalion  ;  and  I  believe  it 


will  appear 


lies  in  nothing  else." 


;hat  all  the  ceHainiy  of  general  tnitbs  a  man  has, 


"Certain, 
etymology, 
noting  any 
though 


n  its  primary  sense,  is  applied  (according  to  ita 
■\  cerno),  to  the  state  of  a  person's  mind ;  de- 
one's  full  and  complete  conviction ;  and  generally, 
always,  implying  that  there  is  sufficient  grovnd  for 
such  ccnTiction.  It  was  thence  easily  transferred  mefonymio- 
ally  to  the  irvths  or  eueiiU,  respecfing  which  tiis  conviction  is 
rationally  entertained.  And  miceriain  (as  well  as  the  suh- 
stantivea  and  adverbs  derived  from  these  adjectives)  follows 
the  same  rule.  Thus  we  say,  'It  is  certain,'  &c.,  meaning 
that  we  are  sure ;  whereas  the  fact  may  he  vKca-taiii  and  ce*'- 
iavi  to  different  individuals.  Prom  not  attending  to  this,  the 
words  uncertain  and  contingent  have  been  considered  as  denot- 
ing some  quality  in  the  things  themselves  —  and  c?iance  haa 
been  regarded  as  a  real  agent.'" 

"Certainty  is  truth  brought  methodically  to  the  humar 
intellect,  that  is,  conducted  from  principle  to  principle,  to  a 
point  which  is  evident  in  itself.  It  is  the  relation  of  trutii  to 
knowledge,  of  God  to  man,  of  ontology  to  psychology."' 

"In  accurate  reasoning,  the  word  certain  ought  never  to  be 
used  as  merely  synonymous  with  necessary.  Physical  events 
we  call  necessary,  because  of  their  depending  on^xed  causes, 
not  on  knoteit  causes;  when  they  depend  also  on  knotoit  causes, 
they  may  be  called  certain.  The  variations  of  the  weather 
arise  from  necessary  &-a.A  fixed  causes,  but  tboy  are  proverbially 

When  we  affirm,  without  any  doubt,  the  existence  or  non- 
esistence  of  a  being  or  phenomenon,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
proposition,  the  state  in  which  our  mind  is  wo  call  certainty-— 
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and  ire  saj  of  tho  object  of  knowledge  that  it  is  evident  oi 
certain.  According  to  the  mode  in  which  it  in  attained, 
certainty  is  imniediale  by  sense  and  intuition,  nud  mediaie  hj 
reasoning  and  demonstration.  According  to  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests,  it  is  called  mdapliiiiiecd,  when  wo  firmJy  adhera 
to  truth  which  eimnot  be  otherwise ;  such  aa  the  first  principles 
of  natural  law,  or  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Physical,  when  we  adhere  to  truth  which  cannot  he  otherwise, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  which  may  he  by  miracle; 
aa,  fire  will  certaiidtj  burn  —  although  it  did  not  burn  the 
Hebrew  youtlis  (Dan.,  chap,  iii.)  Moral,  when  we  adhere  to 
tiTitii  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  common  order  of  things, 
and  the  common  judgment  of  men — althougii  it  may  be  other- 
wise without  a  miracle. 

Moral  cerlaintij  may  amount  to  tho  highest  degree  oiproha- 
bilily.  and  to  all  practical  purposes  may  ho  as  influential  as 
ccrlaiiily.  For  it  ahonid  be  observed  iJiat  probubiliiy  and 
cei-iainiy  are  two  states  of  mind,  and  not  two  modes  of  the 
reality.  The  reality  is  one  and  the  same,  but  our  knowledge 
of  it  may  be  probable  or  certain.  FrobaUliiy  has  more  or 
less  of  doubt,  and  admits  of  degrees.  Certaiidy  excludes 
doubt,  and  admits  neither  of  increase  nor  diminution. 

•Certainty  supposes  an  object  to  be  known,  a  mind  to  know, 
and  the  result  of  a  communication  or  relation  being  established 
between  them  which  is  knowledge ;  and  certain  knowledge  or 
certainty  is  the  confidence  with  which  the  mind  reposes  in  tic 
informatjon  of  its  faculties.  Self-con  sciousneas  reveals  with 
certainty  tho  different  states  and  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
The  operations  of  memory  may  give  us  eertaiaiy  as  to  the 
past.  We  cannot  doubt  the  reality  of  what  our  senses  clearly 
testify.  E«a8on  raveals  to  us  first  truths  with  intuitive  cer- 
tainty. And  by  demonstration  we  ascend  with  certainly  from 
one  truth  to  another.  For  to  use  the  words  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas,' "  Tunc  conchisiones  pro  certo  aciunlur,  qaando  resohvntur 
inprincipia,  et  ideo,  quod  aliquodper  certitudinem  aeiatur,  est 
enluntiiie  rationis  divinilus  iiiterins  indilo,  quo  in  nobis  lomuluf 
Deus.  non  auteia  ab  homiiie  exteriua  docenle,  nisi  quaienm  :««• 

'Di  VrrOata. 
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chisioiies  in  prineipia  resohil,  noi  doccns,  ex  quo  iamcii  nog  cw* 
titudiiifm  lion  acciperemjis,  nisi  in  jiobii  esaei  certiiudo  pHnci- 
pioriim  in  qH{B  condiisiones  resolvj'itlvr," 

"  The  criterion  of  tn.e  knowledge  ia  not  to  be  looked  for 
anywhere  abroad  without  our  own  minds,  neither  in  thi 
height  ahove,  nor  in  the  depth  beneath,  but  only  in  our  knot* 
ledge  and  (wnceptions  themselYes.  Tor  the  entity  of  all 
theoretJcal  truth  is  noibiug  else  hut  clear  intelligihilifj,  and 
whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  ie  an  entity  and  a  truth ;  but 
that  which  is  false.  Divine  power  itself  cannot  make  it  to  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  because  falsehood  is  a  non- 
entity, and  a  clear  oonception  is  an  entity ;  and  Omnipotenoo 
itself  cannot  make  a  non-entity  to  be  an  entity."' 

"  The  theories  of  cerlHvde  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes. 
The ^i-s(  places  the  ground  of  ceetiivde  ia  reason ;  the  second 
in  auihorily;  the  third  ia  evidence;  including,  under  that  term, 
both  the  estemal  manifestations  of  truth,  and  the  internal 
principles  or  laws  of  thought  by  whiob  we  are  determined  in 
'brming  our  judgments  in  regard  to  them."* 

" De Beritatii cii/erio /rusira  labnranlitr guidam:  qnum  non 
alia  reperieiida  sit  primer  ipmm  rationia  facuUaiem,  aul  menfl 
cougenitam  inlelligendi  vim."* 

Protagoras  and  Epicurus  ia  onoieet  times,  and  Hobbes  and 
the  modem  sensationalists,  hare  made  sense  the  moaeure  and 
ground  of  certainfy.  Descartes  and  his  followers  founded  it 
on  seif-consciouaness,  Cogilo  ergo  sum;  while  others  have 
receiyed  as  certain  only  what  ia  homologated  by  human  reason 
in  general.  But  cerlainiy  ia  not  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
knowledge  furnished  by  any  one  faculty,  but  ia  the  common 
inheritance  of  any  or  all  of  our  intellectual  faeultiea  when 
legitimately  eieroised  within  their  respective  spheres.  When 
so  esercised  we  cannot  but  accept  the  result  as  true  and 
certain. 

But  if  wo  are  thus  naturally  and  necessarily  determined  to 
accept  the  knowledge  furnished  by  our  faculties,  that  know- 
ledge, according  to  Kant,  cannot  he  prored  to  be  ahsolut^^ 

•  Codworth,  EUmol  and  lotimtlsUr,  iSor.,  took  It.,  chap.  6. 

*  HnUhMoti,  JfaOpAyt.,  psTF .,  up.  2. 
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or  a  knoiviadge  of  things  in  themaeires,  and  as  ihej  must 
appear  to  aU  intoUigont  beings,  but  is  merely  relatJTO,  or  a 
knowledge  of  things  oa  they  appear  to  ub.  Now,  it  is  trao 
that  we  cannot,  as  Kant  has  expressed  it,  ohjectifii  the  sub- 
jective. Without  rising  out  of  human  nature  tc  tlie  posBesaion 
of  a  higher,  we  cannot  sit  in  judgment  on  the  faculties  of  that 
nature.  But  in  admitting  that  our  knowledge  is  relatiae,  we 
ly     y    g  h  It  d    gt    th    . 

f  It        ttai    d  ly  1-   in       fao  ' 

It  b        1     p    ti       to  th     f      1 

tta     d     I     Ik  th    k    wipd 

U  (1  ]      1    t  th    IB     t  t       il    t 

t  k  11  til  t         b    k    w      f  tl       I 

I  dg     b  t    t  U     h  t         1    k     vr 
t    jUj      H  m       k     wi   Ig     ra  T  ad     t 
b        I   hi   to  b         t    d   ted  t 

bd  btthhh     dg        fkwidgt   which  we 

tnay  ultimately  attain,  does  not  invalidate  the  lower  degree  of 
knowledge.  It  rests  upon  it  and  rises  out  of  it,  and  the  ground 
and  enoouragement  of  all  inquiry  is,  that  there  is  a  truth  and 
reality  in  tilings,  which  our  faeuitios  are  fitted  to  apprehend. 
Their  testimony  we  rejoico  to  boliero.  Faith  in  their  trust- 
ivortiiinesB  is  spontaneous.  Doubt  concerning  it  is  on  after- 
thought. And  scepticism  as  a  creed  is  solf-dcatructive.  He 
■whe  doubts  is  eeriain  that  he  doubts.  Omitis  qjiiulnim  sit 
teritas  dubitat,  in  se  ipso  Jiabel  ventm,  ttnde  non  dubilel.^ 

Etiam  qiii  iiegal  verUatem  cue;  coiioedit  eerilalem  esse;  si 
)niin  Veritas  non  est,  vei'um  est,  veriiatem  non  esse.  Thomas 
Aquln.,  Slim.  Thef^. ;  Savary,  Swr  la  Osrtitade,  Svo,  Paris, 
1S47. — Y.  Etioence,  Ckitbbiow,  Knowledge. 
CHANCE.  —  Aristotle"  says,  "According  to  some,  chance  Is  a 
cause  not  manifest  to  human  reasoning."    Aonst  iikr  altia  s} 

"Many  things 'happen,  besides  what  man  intends  or  pur- 
poses; and  also  some  tilings  happen  different  from  what  is 
aimed  at  by  nature.  We  cannot  oail  them  natural  things,  or 
from  i;ature,  neither  can  we  say  that  they  are  from  human 

'  Au  ju^Eia,  (^  -v  Relisione  '  iftjit,  U,  4. 
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They  are  what  we  call  fortuitouB  events,  and  the 
cause  which  produces  them  is  called  efluiice.  But  thej  have 
all  respect  to  some  end  intended  by  nature  or  hy  man.  So 
that  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  whatAriatotle'  says,  that 
if  there  were  no  end  intended,  there  could  be  no  c/iniice. 

"A  man  digs  a  piece  of  ground,  to  bow  or  plant  it ;  but,  in 
digging,  he  finds  a  treasure.  This  is  beside  his  intenUon,  and 
therefore  it  is  said  to  be  by  cJiance. 

"  "When  a  hanging  wall  falh  upon  a  passenger  and  crushes 
him,  the  destination  of  nature  was  only,  that  the  stones  of  the 
■wall  being  no  longer  kept  together  by  the  cement,  should  fall 
to  the  ground,  according  to  their  natural  movement;  so  that 
the  crushing  of  the  man  was  something  beside  the  purpose  of 
nature,  or  rtopi  ^vt^ui." ' 

As  to  Aristotle's  views  oi  foHune  and  chance,  see  Piccolo- 

Chanee  ia  opposed  to  law  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  what  hap- 
pens according  to  law  may  be  predicted,  and  counted  on.  But 
everytliing  has  its  own  law  and  its  proper  cause ;  and  chance 
merely  denotes,  tjiat  we  know  not  the  proper  cause,  nor  tha 
law  according  to  which  a  phenomenon  occurs. 

An  event  or  series  of  events  which  secras  to  be  the  result 
neither  of  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  nor  of 
8  plan  conceived  by  intelligence,  is  said  to  happen  by  ckaneK, 

"  It  is  not,  I  say,  merely  in  a  pious  manner  of  expression, 
that  tiia  Scripture  ascribes  every  event  to  the  proviiJenee 
of  God ;  but  it  is  strictly  tmd  philosophically  true  in  nature 
and  reason,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  or  acci- 
dent; it  being  evident  that  these  words  do  not  signify  any- 
thing that  is  truly  an  agent  or  the  cause  of  any  event ;  but 
they  signify  merely  men's  ignorance  of  the  real  and  imme- 
diate cause."* 

"If  a  die  be  thrown,  we  say  it  depends  upon  chance  what 
side  may  turn  up ;  and,  if  we  draw  a  prize  in  a  lottery^  we  as- 
cribe our  success  to  chance.     We  do  not,  however,  mean  'hal 
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these  effects  -were  produced  bj  no  cnase  but  odIj  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  cause  that  produced  Ihem."' 

In  lyhat  sense  we  may  say  there  is  such  a  thing  as  chance, 
and  in  ivhat  sense  net,  see  M'Oosh,'  and  Mill,  Log? 
CHANCES  (Theory  of)- — "The  theorj  oicliaTKCs  consists  in  re- 
ducing all  events  of  the  same  kind  to  a  certain  number  of  caees 
equally  possible,  that  is,  such  that  we  are  equally  undceidecl  as 
to  their  osistence;  and  in  determining  the  number  of  these 
cBseB  which  are  favourable  to  the  event  of  which  the  proba- 
bility is  sought.  The  ratio  of  that  number  to  the  number  of 
all  the  possible  cases,  is  the  measure  of  t!ie  probability ;  which 
is  thus  a  fraction,  liaving  for  its  numerator  the  number  of 
casoa  favourable  to  the  event,  and  for  its  denominator  tho 
number  of  all  the  cases  which  are  possible."^ 
CHAKIIY  [aydnti),  as  one  of  the  theological  virtues,  is  a  prinei 
pie  of  prevailing  love  to  God,  prompting  to  seek  his  glory  and 
the  good  of  our  fellow-men. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  brotherly  love,  or 
that  principle  of  benevolence  which  leads  us  to  promote,  in 
oil  poaaible  ways,  the  happiness  of  others. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  means  almsgiving,  or  relieving 
the  wants  of  others  by  communication  of  our  means  and  sub- 

CHASTITY  is  the  duty  of  restraining  and  governing  the  appetite 
of  sex.    It  includes  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  behaviour. 
Lascivious  imaginings,  and  obscene  conversation,  as  well  as 
incontinent  conduct,  are  contrary  to  the  duty  of  chastity. 
CHOICK. 

"  The  necessity  of  continually  dmosing  one  of  the  two,  either 
to  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  is  not  inconsistent  with  or  an  jwgu- 
ment  against  liberty,  but  is  itself  the  very  essence  of  liberty,"* 
"For  the  principle  of  deliberate  choice,  Aristotle  thought 
thnt  the  i-ationol  and  irrational  should  concur,  producing 
"  orcctic  intellect,"  or  "  dianoetic  appetite,"  of  which  he  em- 
phatically says, — "And  this  principle  is  man."' 

Mr.  Locke  says,  "The  will  signifies  nothing  hut  a  power  ol 
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ability  to  prefer  or  choose."  And  in  another  pasaoaio  he  Biiys, 
"  The  word  jjre/i'JT!"^  seems  best  to  express  tie  act  cf  volition; 
yet  it  does  not  precisely,  for  though  a  man  wouM  prefer  flying 
to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever  toills  it?" — By  Jonathan 
Edwards,'  cSoi'ce  and  voliiion  are  completely  identified.  But, 
in  popular  language,  cliooaiiig  m  jii-efeiTiiig  may  mean  —  1.  A 
conclusion  of  the  understanding ;  as  when  I  say— I  prefer  or 
choose  peaches  rather  than  plums;  i.e.,  I  reckon  them  a  bet- 
ter and  safer  fruit. 

2.  A  state  of  inclination  or  sensibility ;  as,  I  prefer  or  choose 
plums  rather  than  pears ;  that  is,  I  like  them  better;  or  — 

3.  A  determination  of  will ;  as,  I  prefer  or  choose  pears, 
meaning  that,  with  the  offer  of  otter  fruits,  1  take  this. 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  sense  that  elioice  and  volition  are  the 

"Clioice  or  preference,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  an  aet  of  the 
understanding;  but  sometimes  it  is  improperly  put  for  volition, 
or  the  determination  of  the  will  in  tilings  where  there  is  no 
judgment  or  preference;  thus,  a  man  who  owes  me  a  shilling, 
laja  down  three  or  four  equally  good,  and  bids  me  take  which 
I  choose.  I  take  one  without  any  judgment  or  belief  that 
there  is  any  ground  of  preference;  this  is  merely  an  act  of 
will,  that  is,  a  volition."" 

"  To  prefer  is  an  act  of  the  judgment ;  and  to  choose  is  an 
act  of  the  will.  The  one  describes  intellectual,  and  the  other 
practical  decision."' 

CHREMATISTICS  (xm"-'  geods),  is  the  science  of  wealth,  or 
aa  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Political  Economy,  or  that  de- 
partment of  social  science  which  treats  of  the  resources  of  a 
country,  and  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  them,  and  of 
diffusing  them  most  beneficially  among  the  inhabitants,  re- 
garded as  individuals,  or  aa  constituting  a  community. 

CIVILITY  or  COURTEOUS  NESS  belongs  to  what  have  been 
called  tlio  lesser  moralities.  It  springs  from  benevolenee  of 
brotherly  love,  and  manifests  itself  by  kindness  and  consider- 
ation in  manner  and  eonveraatioc  towards  others.   It  is  distill 
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guislied  into  natural  and  eonvenllonal.     It  is  opposed  to  rude 
ness.     Dr.  Fei'guaon  aaya  eicililji  avoids  giving  offence  by  oat 
conversation  or  manner.     I'olUeness  seeks  to  please.' 
CLASSIFICATION  {xi.rflii,  classis,  from  xaAiu.,  U>  call,  a,  multi- 
tude called  togetior). 

"  Montesquieu  observed  very  justly,  that  in  tiioir  classijica- 
tion  of  tie  cifJzons,  file  groat  legislators  of  antiquity  made  the 
greatest  display  of  their  powers,  and  even  soared  above  them- 
selves."* 

"A  class  consists  of  aovorat  things  coming  under  a  common 
description."' 

"  The  sorting  of  a  multitude  of  things  into  parcels,  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  them  bettor,  and  remembering  them  more 
easily,  is  elassificalion.  When  we  attempt  to  classify  a  multi 
tude  of  things,  we  first  observe  some  respeota  in  which  they 
differ  from  each  other ;  for  wo  could  not  classify  things  tiat 
are  entirely  alike ;  as  for  instance,  a  bushel  of  peas ;  we  then 
separate  things  tjiat  a^o  not  ajikc,  and  bring  together  things 
that  are  similar."* 

"In  every  act  of  clasiificaiion,  two  steps  must  be  taken;  ■ 
certain  marks  are  to  he  selected,  the  possession  of  which  ia  to 
be  the^  title  to  admission  into  the  class,  and  then  all  tlie  objects 
that  possess  them  are  to  he  ascertained.  When  the  marks 
selected  are  really  important  and  connected  closely  with  the 
nature  and  funotions  of  the  thing,  the  classificatioa  is  stwd  to 
be  natural;  where  they  arc  such  as  do  not  afiect  the  nature 
of  the  ohjeeta  muteriallj,  and  belong  in  common  to  things  the 
most  different  in  their  main  properties,  it  ia  ai-tl^cial."' 

Tho  condition  common  to  both  modea  of  classijicaiinn,  ia  to 
comprehend  everything  and  to  sLiposa  nothing.  But  the  rules 
for  a  natural  classification  are  more  strict  than  for  an  artificial 

>  Wliotdy,  Lng^  b.  L,  g  3.  *  T.ijinr,  EU«i'.«t'<  of  Thovgiit. 

U.  uiiitB  tllcni  bjF  their  osienlini  rowmbliinHjs.  unr!  uxpri-PB  lllutr  ttWi>iimnitli  ■Upon;. 
bl^  prreitjon  Wa  might  cliuirir>'n  lilinir/  b;  dnIiKn;;  tha  lii»ki<  Into  liobirg  xaA  pliilif 
vrplis.  IllHtDTi  into  eaeiBit  and  modtra  ;  anstaii,  mwraiiiB  to  Uio  pecplslo  irhnin  il 
T^rrot},  nad  M'^m  \uia  genffffi,  parttzvlar,  fiiKl  indiiriilual,  at  atfinoi  t,  Thti9e  dlij 
lions  and  suMiiislons  inl|;fil  be  cglled  n  claislfuiaUon. 
'  ThoraBOQ,  Outlim  of  ioHJi  0/  ThQugld,  M  edit.,  p.  JVT 
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or  arbitrary  one.  "We  may  classify  objeots  arbitrarily  in  on; 
point  of  view  ia  which  we  are  pleased  ia  regard  thcra.  But  a 
natural  dassification  can  only  proceed  afioordiog  to  the  reni 
nature  aud  qualities  of  the  objeots.  The  advantages  atclasii- 
Jtcation  are  ta  give  a  convenient  form  to  our  acquirements, 
and  to  enlarge  oar  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  -which  differ- 
ent objects  stand  to  one  anotJier.  A  good  classification  ehould 
— 1st,  Best  on  one  principle  or  analogous  prineipies.  2d,  The 
principle  or  principles  should  be  of  a  constant  and  permanent 
character.  3d,  It  Bhould  he  natural,  that  is,  even  when  artifi- 
cial, it  should  not  be  violent  or  forced,  4th,  It  should  clearly 
and  easily  apply  to  all  the  objects  classified. 

The  principles  on  which,  classification  rests  are  these: — 1st, 
of  Oenei-idization ;  2d,  of  Specification  ;  and  3d,  of  Continuity, 
—  q.v. 

Claisijteation  proceeds  upon  observed  resemblances.  Gene 
ralination  rests  upon  the  principle,  that  the  same  or  similar 
oauaes  will  produce  similar  effects.' 
COGNITION  {cognosco,  to  know). — According  to  Kant,  cognition 
{Erkenntiviss)  is  the  determined  reference  of  certain  repre- 
sentations to  an  object,  that  is,  that  object  in  the  conception 
whereof  the  diverse  of  a  given  intaition  is  united.  Erkennt- 
niss  vermBgen  is  the  cognition  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  oog- 
nitioD,  To  cognise,  is  to  refer  a  perception  to  an  object  by 
means  of  a  conception.  For  cognizing,  understanding  is 
required.     A  dog  knov>3  his  master,  but  he  does  not  cognize 

Kepresenting  something  to  one's  self  {vorstefUn)  is  the  first 
degree oicognil ion;  representing toone'sself with consoinuanesa 
(toaJtmekmeu),  or  perceiving,  is  the  second ;  knowing  {kennen) 
something,  or  representing  to  one's  self  something  in  comparison 
with  other  things,  as  well  in  rcEpect  of  identity  as  difference,  ia 
tha  third ;  cognising  (er!cennen)  or  knowing  something  with 
consciousness,  the  fourth ;  understanding  {verslandcn)  cogniz- 
ing through  the  understanding  by  means  of  the  conceptions,  or 
conceiving  something,  the  fifth;  cognizing  something  through 
reason  or  perspeeting  (einsehen),  the  sixth ;  and  comprehending 
something  [begricfin),  that  is,  cognizing  it  through  reason  4 
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priori  in  a  degree  auffioient  for  our  purpose,  the  seTGnth.  Foi 
all  our  comprelieiidiiig  is  only  relative,  tJiat  is,  auffioient  for  a 
certain  purpose ;  absolutely  yro  do  not  comprehend  anything.' 
COLLIGATION  OF  FACTS  in  Induction,  is  a  phrase  employed 
by  Dr.  Whewell  to  denote  tie  binding  together  groupa  of 
fuels  by  means  of  some  suitable  conception.  The  conception 
must  be  capable  of  explanation  or  definition,  not  indeed  of 
adequate  definition,  since  we  shall  have  to  alter  our  description 
of  it  from  time  tc  time  with,  the  advance  of  knowledge,  but 

still  capable  of  a  precise  and  clear  explanation 

Conceptions  not  wholly  correct  may  serve  for  a  time  for  the 
cdUigatiott  of  facts,  and  may  guide  us  in  researches  which  shall 

end  in  a  more  esact  colligation As  soon  3,sfaet3 

occur  which  a  conception  is  inadequate  to  esplain,  we  unite  it 

COMBINATION  and  COjJKECTION  of  IDEAS  are  phrases  to 
be  found  in  Locke's  Essay?  xa  wliicli  he  treats  of  what  is  mora 
commonly  called  Association  of  Ideas,  —  q.  v. 

COMBINATION  OF  IDEAS.  —The  phrase  Association  of  Meca 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Locke.  It  stands  as  the 
title  to  one  of  (he  chapters  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  JTnder- 
standing.  But  in  the  body  of  the  chapter  he  uses  the  phrase 
combination  of  ideas.  These  two  phrases  have  reference  to 
the  two  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the  train  of  thought  in 
the  mind.  In  both,  under  ideas  are  compreheaded  all  the 
various  modes  of  consciousness.  In  treating  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  the  inquiry  is  as  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  suc- 
cession or  order  according  to  which  ono  thought  follows  an- 
Olher.  But,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  various  modes  of 
consciousness  nut  only  succeed  in  some  kind  of  order,  but  that 
they  incorporate  themselves  with  one  another  so  aa  to  form 
permanent  and  almost  indissoluble  combinations. 

"  When  many  impressions  or  ideas  are  operating  in  the 
mind  together,  there  sunetimes  taies  place  a  process,  of  a 
similar  kind  to  chemical  combination.  When  impressiona 
hare  been  so  often  experienced  in  conjunction,  that  each 
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of  them  calls  up  readily  and  inatantnneonslj  the  'dtiOe  of 
the  irholc  group,  these  ideas  Eometimes  melt  and  coalcsc* 
into  one  another,  nnd  appear  not  several  ideas,  but  fno: 
in,  the  same  manner  as  when  the  seven  prismatic  cclimra 
are  presented  to  the  eje  in  rapid  succession,  jho  sensation 
produced  is  that  of  white.  But,  as  in  this  last  caso,  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  the  seven  colours,  when  they  rapidly  follow 
one  anothpr,  generate  white,  but  not  that  they  actually  are 
white ;  so  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Comples  Idea,  formed  by 
the  blending  together  of  several  simple  ones,  should,  when  it 
really  appears  simple  (that  is,  when  the  separate  elements  are 
not  consciously  distinguishable  in  it),  be  said  to  result  from, 
or  to  be  geiteraled  hy,  ttie  simple  ideas,  not  to  consist  of  them. 
Our  idea  of  an  orange  really  consists  of  the  simple  ideas  of  a 
certain  colour,  a  certain  form,  a  oertnin  taste,  and  smell,  &<;., 
because  we  can  by  interrogating  our  consciousness,  perceive 
ail  these  elements  in  the  idea.  But  we  cannot  conceive,  in  so 
apparently  simple  a  feeling  as  our  perception  of  the  shape  of 
an  object  by  the  eye,  all  that  multitude  of  ideas  derived  from 
other  senses,  without  which,  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  no  such 
visual  perception  would  ever  have  had  existence ;  nor  in  our 
idea  of  extension  can  we  discover  these  elementary  ideas  of 
resistance  derived  from  our  muscular  frame,  in  which  Dr. 
Brown  has  shovrn  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  idea  origi- 
nates. These,  therefore,  are  cases  of  mental  chemistry,  in 
which  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  simple  ideas  generate,  rather 
than  that  they  compose  the  complei  ones." ' 

Suppose,  that,  in.  eating  an  apple  we  had  made  use  of  a 
fruit  knife ;  a  connection  comes  io  be  established  in  our  minds 
between  an  apple  and  a  fruit  knife ;  so  that  when  the  idea  of 
the  one  is  present,  the  idea  of  the  other  also  will  appear;  and 
these  two  ideas  are  said  to  be  asBoeiatod  in  the  way  of  com- 

Or,  the  same  kind  of  connection  may  be  established  between 
two  feelings,  or  between  a  cognition  and  a  feeling,  or  letween 
a  feeling  and  a  volition,  — between  any  two  or  more  men^J 
mjvemonts. 
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In  cutting  an  apple,  ive  may  bavo  woiindwl  our  fiiigt/ ;  and, 
aftenvards.  the  sight  of  an  apple  will  rnieo  a  scnso  or  teciing 
of  tho  wound.  Having  eaten  of  iionoy,  ivo  have  aft«iTvorda 
suffoted  pain;  and,  whoa  honoj  ia  again  preBonfed,  tLcfo  will 
!)e  a  feeling  of  dislike,  and  &  puipoec  to  abstain  from  it. 

The  asaociaiioii,  which  thna  takes  place  bctveen  dilcrent 
mental  movements,  is  more  than  mere  j  uxtaposition  ol  separate 
things.  It  amounts  to  a  perfect  rnmhhiolion  or  fusion.  And, 
as  in  matter,  compouiida  have  piuporties  which  are  not  mani- 
fesffld  by  any  of  the  componeat  parts,  in  their  soparato  state, 
so  it  is  in  mind ;  the  result  of  various  thoughts  and  feelings 
being  fused  into  one  whole,  may  bo  to  produce  a  new  princi- 
ple, with  properties  differing  from  the  separate  influence  of 
each  individual  thought  and  feeling.  In  this  way,  many 
secoiidary  aadjacliiiotis  principles  of  action  are  formed. 
GOKUON  SEHSE  is  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  that  degree  of 
intelligence,  sagacity,  and  prudence,  which  is  i 

"  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  sense  which  it 
oar  being  subjects  of  law  and  goyommcnt,  capable  of  manag- 
ing our  own  affairs  and  answerable  for  our  conduct  to  others. 
This  is  called  common  sense,  because  it  ia  common  to  all  m.ya 
with  whom  we  can  transact  business. 

"  The  same  degree  of  understanding  which  makes  a  man 
capable  of  acting  with  common  prudence  in  life,  makes  him 
capable  of  discerning  what  is  true  and  wh  at  is  false  in  matters 
that  are  self^i"ident,  and  which  he  distinctly  apprehends." ' 

"It  is  by  th-i  help  of  an  innate  power  of  distinction  that  we 
recognize  the  differences  of  things,  as  it  is  by  a  contrary  power 
of  composition  that  we  recognize  their  identities.  These 
powers,  in  some  degree,  aro  common  tK»  all  minds;  and  oa 
they  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  knowledge  {which  is,  of  neces- 
sity, either  affirmative  or  negative),  they  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute what  we  call  cantmon  een.se."' 
COMMOB  SENSE  (The  Philosophy  of)  is  that  philosophy  which 
accepts  the  teatiraony  of  our  faculties  as  trustworthy  within 
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their  reepeotiTe  uphereB,  and  rests  al!  human  kmwlcdge  ot 
certain,  first  truths  or  primitiTe  beliefs,  which  arc  the  consti- 
tutive elements  or  fundamental  forms  of  our  rational  nature, 
and  the  reguiating  principles  of  our  conduct. 

"As  eyory  ear  not  atoolutely  depraved  is  able  to  make 
eome  genera]  distJnctionB  of  sound;  and,  in  like  manner,  every 
eje,  with  rfespect  to  ohjects  of  vision ;  and  as  this  genera!  use 
of  tliBse  faculties,  by  being  diffused  through  all  individuals, 
may  be  called  common  hearing  and  common  vision,  as  opposer' 
to  those  more  accurate  energies,  peculiar  only  to  artists ;  st 
faros  it  with  respect  to  the  intellect.  There  are  truths  or  uni- 
versals  of  so  obvious  a  kind,  that  every  mind  or  intellect  not 
absolutely  depraved,  without  the  least  help  of  art,  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  them.  The  recognition  of  these,  or  at  least 
the  ability  to  recognize  them,  is  called  rouj  xoivdj,  common 
^el)se,  as  being  e,  sense  common  to  all  except  lunatics  and 
idiots. 

"  Further,  as  this  power  is  called  nmvot  voif,  so  the  several 
propositions  which  are  its' proper  objects,  are  called  npta^+fsj, 
or  pre-eonceptions,  as  being  previous  to  all  other  conceptions 
It  is  easy  to  gather  from  what  has  been  said  that  those 
jfpirti^fi(  must  be  general,  as  being  formed  by  induction;  aa 
also  natural,  by  being  common  to  all  men,  and  previous  to  all 
instruction  —  henee,  therefore,  their  definition.  A  pre-con- 
ception  ia  the  natural  apprehension  of  what  is  general  or 
universal." ' 

A  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Stoics  was,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  intellect  which  has  not  first  been  in  the  sense. 
They  admitted,  however,  natural  notions,  which  thej  called 
anlicipations,  and  artificial  notions  formed  in  ua  by  the  under- 
standing. They  also  recognized  notions  which  all  men  equally 
receive  and  nndoratand.  These  cannot  be  opposed  to  one 
another ;  they  form  what  is  called  common  sense.' 

"A  power  of  the  mind  which  perceives  truth,  not  by  pro- 
gressive argumentation,  but  by  an  instinctive  and  instantaueoue 
impulse ;  derived  neither  from  education  nor  from  habit,  but 
from  nature;  acting  independently  upon  our  will,  vlienever 
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the  object  is  presented,  according  to  an  established  law;  and, 
therefore,  not  improperlj  called  a  seiiic,  and  acting  in  the 
some  manner  upon  al!  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  properly 
called  common  sense,  tho  uUima'to  judge  of  truth." 

"  Common  sense,"  says  Mons.  Jaqnes,'  "ia  the  uiianimouB 
Bentiment  of  the  whole  human  race,  upon  facts  and  questions 
which,  all  may  know  and  resoKe — or,  more  precisely,  it  is  the 
ensemble  (complement)  of  notions  and  opin.^ons  common  to  all 
men  of  all  times  and  places,  learned  or  ignorant,  barbarous  or 
civilized.  Spontaneity,  impersonality,  and  universality,  are 
the  characteristics  of  truths  of  common  sense;  and  henco 
tJieIr  truth  and  certainty.  The  moral  law,  human  liberty,  the 
esistence  of  God,  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  truths  of 

On  tie  nature  and  validity  of  the  common  sense  philosophy, 
see  Eeid's  Works  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton;*  Oswald,  -Appeal  to 
Common  Sense;  Beattie,  Essay  on  Trnik,  &o. 

COMMON.— r.  Term. 

COMPACT  (eompingo,  to  bind  close),  m  thit  ly  ivhiLh  or  toTsluch 
men  bind  or  oblige  themselves.  It  is  a  mutual  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  Uj  do  or  to  refiain  Irom  doing 
sonietliing. — Y.  Pact,  Contract. 

COMPARISON  is  the  act  of  canying  tho  mind  f'om  one  object 
to  another,  \n  order  to  discover  some  relation  subsiatJng 
between  them.  It  is  a  voluntary  operition  of  the  mind  and 
thus  differs  from  tho  perception  or  intuition  of  relations,  which 
does  not  always  depend  upon  the  will  The  result  of  eompan 
son  is  knowledge,  which  the  intellect  apprehends,  but  the  act 
is  an  eiercise  of  attention  voluntarily  directing  the  energy  of 
the  mind  to  a  class  of  objects  or  ideas.  The  theorems  of  ma- 
thematics are  a  series  of  judgments  arrived  at  by  comparison, 
or  viewing  different  quantities  and  numbers  in  their  relations. 
The  result  of  comparison  is  ajudgment. 

COMPASSIOB'.  — K  Sr«P4THV. 

COMPLEX.—"  That  which  consists  of  several  different  things,  so 
put  together  as  to  form  a  whole,  is  called  complex.     Complex 

'  Eeattio,  Essn'J  OB  Truth,  pp.  36-42. 
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things  are  the  subjects  of  analysis.  The  analysis  of  cmiplex 
notions  ia  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  exercises  of  the 
understanding." ' 

COMPEEHEM'SION  means  fhe  aet  of  comprehending  or  fully 
underatanding  any  object  or  idea.  —  F.  Apfhiheksion,  For 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  tlie  logiciana,  V.  ExTensioif. 

COMPUNCTIOH  (campvTtgo,  to  prick  or  sting),  is  tho  pricking 
or  uneasy  feeling  of  the  conscience  on  account  of  something 
-wrong  being  done.  "All  men  are  subject  more  or  less  to 
compunctiottS  of  conscience."  —  Blair, 


COSCEIVISG  and  APPREHENDING,  or  TnTDEHgTAND- 
IBfG.  —  Br.  Eeid  begins  his  essay  on  Conception  by  saying, 
"  Concerning,  imagining,  apprehending,  and  ■aiiderslanding, 
having  a  rioiion  of  a  thing  are  common  words  uaed  to  express 
that  operation  of  the  undeist-inding  which  the  !ogi  lans  call 
eimple  apprehension  " 

In  reference  to  thi?  it  has  been  remirked  by  Mr  Maniel, 
that  "eo  eepiion  must  be  distinguished  as  well  from  more 
2maginaiion,  as  from  a  mere  vndei  ^tandiiiff  of  the  meaning 
of  words'  Cuml ncvtions  of  attnbutea  logically  impo-isible, 
may  be  expresaed  m  language  perfectlY  mtelhgil  lo  There 
IS  no  difGcuIty  in  undeiitandiag  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
bilinear  Jigun  or  iionqold  The  language  is  intelligible 
though  the  object  is  inconceivable  On  the  other  hand, 
though  all  conception  implies  imagination,  yet  all  imagination 
does  not  imply  conception.  To  haye  a  conception  of  a  horse, 
I  must  not  only  know  the  meaning  of  tho  several  attributes 
conalitutiDg  the  definition  of  the  animal,  but  I  must  also  be 
ablo  to  combine  these  attributes  in  a  reprenenlaUve  image, 
that  is,  to  iitdividvalize  ihtm.  This,  however,  is  not  more 
imagination,  it  is  imagination  relatively  to  a  concept.  I  not 
only  see,  as  it  were,  the  image  with  the  mind's  eye.  but  I  also 
think  of  it  as  a  lioree,  as  possessing  the  attributes  of  a  given 

'  'I^^Jlo^,  Elemmta  if  Thuight.  "  Prolppjin.  Lug^  p.  2*. 
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concept,  and  called  bj  the  nnme  csprcBaivo  of  them.  But 
more  imngiiiation  is  poaaiblo  n-ithoat  any  such  rol.ition.  Hy 
inind  may  riiccill  a  sensible  iinpvoislon  tin  whoRc  constitiicit 
features  I  have  novoi'  reflected,  and  relatively  to  which  I  have 
ne^er  formed  a  concept  or  applied  n  naroo.  Imn-giiuitiou 
would  he  possible  in  a  being  without  any  poivor  of  distin- 
guishing or  compflring  hia  presentations;  itisoonipatiijiowith 
our  ignorance  or  forgctfulncss  of  t!ie  esistenco  of  any  presen- 
tations, save  the  one  represented  by  the  image. '  Conception, 
in  its  lowest  degree,  implies  at  least  a.  comparison  and  distinc- 
tion of  this  from  tta(.  Conception  proper  thus  holds  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  iiUuiiive  and  symbolical  knowledge 
of  Leibnitz,  being  a  verification  of  the  latter  by  reference  to 
the  ff  rmor." 

"  The  words  conception,  concept,  notion,  should  be  limited  to 
the  thought  of  what  cannot  be  represented  in  tho  imagination, 
as  the  thought  suggested  by  a  general  term.  The  Lclbnitiiians 
call  this  symbolical,  in  contrast  to  intiiilice  knowledge.  This 
is  tho  sense  in  which  eonceplio  and  coiic.pliia  have  been  usu- 
ally and  correctly  employed."' — V.  Knowlidob. 
COHOEPT,  A,  "  is  a  collection  of  attributes,  united  by  a  sign, 
and  representing  a  possible  object  of  intiiitiou."* 

It  was  used,  or  coitcdi  as  synonymous  with  it,  by  tho  older 
English  writers.' 

Kant  and  his  followers,  while  thoy  reserve  the  word  idea  to 
denote  the  absolute  products  of  the  reason,  and  intaitioa  to 
denote  the  particular  notions  which  we  derive  from  the  senses, 
have  applied  tho  word  concept  (begrijf)  to  notions  which  are 
general  without  being  absolute.  Thoy  say  they  arc  of  three 
kinds,  —  1.  Pure  concepts,  which  borrow  nothing  from  eipori- 
cnce ;  as  the  notions  of  cause,  time,  and  space.  2.  EmpinccU 
eoneepta.  which  ore  altogether  derived  from  esporieneo ;  as  tho 
notion  of  colour  or  pleasure.  3.  Mixed  concepts,  composed  of 
clemeuta  furnished  partJy  by  experience,  and  partly  by  the 
pure  understand  lng,< 

'  Sir  W.  lIuniltoD,  KfiiPf  Wnrk',  p.  SOU,  notn.  »  Maiisi;!.  ProlBgOBl.  Lv/..  p.  60 
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A  cDitccpi  is  dear,  when  ita  object,  as  a  whole,  can  he  dig. 
tinguisbed  from  any  other;  it  iadktiniCt,  when  its  several  coa- 
Htituent  parts  can  bo  distinguiahed  from  each  other.  The 
merit  of  first  pointing  out  these  ohwaoterisfics  of  the  logical 
perfection  of  thought  is  ascribed  to  Leibniti.' 

CONCEPT,  CONCEPTION  [concepUis,  conceptio  =  to  notio  or 
notion). — "Conception  consists  iaaoonaciouB  a«t  of  the  ander- 
etanding,  bringing  any  given  object  or  impresaion  inifl  the 
Bnmo  class  with  any  number  of  other  objects  or  impressions, 
by  rneans  of  some  character  or  characters  common  to  them  all. 
Concipiinus,  id  est,  capimus  hoe  cum  illo  —  we  take  hold  of 
both  at  onoe,  we  comprehend  a  thing,  when  we  have  learnt  to 
comprise  it  in  a  known  class."' 

"  Conceptioii  is  the  forming  or  bringing  an  image  or  idea 
into  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  It  is  distinguished 
from  seiuaiioii  and  perception,  produced  by  an  object  present 
to  the  senses ;  and  from  imagination,  which  is  the  joining  to- 
gether of  ideas  in  new  ways ;  it  is  distinguished  from  meiiiory, 
by  not  having  the  feeling  of  past  time  connected  with  the 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart,*  conception  is  "  that  faculty,  the 
business  of  which  is  to  present  ns  with  an  exact  transcript  of 
what  we  have  felt  or  perceived,"  or  that  faculty,  whose  pro- 
vinco  it  is  "to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  past  sensa- 
tions or  of  the  objects  of  sense  which  we  have  formerly  per- 
ceived." But  what  Mr.  Stewart  would  thus  assign  to  the  foculqr 
of  conceplit'n  belongs  to  imagination  in  its  reproductive  func- 
tion. Hence  Sir  Will.  Hamilton  has  said,'  "Mr.Stewarthas  be- 
stowed on  the  reproductive  imagination  the  term  concepliov , 
happily,  we  do  not  think ;  aa,  both  in  grammatical  propriety  and 
by  the  older  and  correeter  usage  of  philosopherf  this  term  {or 
rather  the  product  of  this  operation,  mncepi)  is  convertible  with 
^nera^jioiion,  or  more  correctly,  rio(i07(Eimjfly,  and  in  this  sonsf 
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ia  admirablj  tendered  by  the  hegriff  (which  is,  grasped  vp) 
of  the  Germans." 

According  to  Kant,  cognition  by  conception  (heqriff)  is  a 
mode  of  cognizing  an  object,  when  I  havo  not  tlio  eamo  imme- 
diatetp  before  mo.  If  I  see  a  tree  before  me,  its  unmediate 
representation  strikes  upon  tho  senses,  and  I  have  an  intuition 
of  it;  but  if  I  represent  to  myself  the  tree  by  means  of  certain 
charactaristiea,  which  I  seek  for  in  tho  intuition  of  it,  as,  for 
ciample,  the  trunk,  brnnches,  and  leaves,  these  oharactei-i sties 
ore  termed  signs,  and  tie  cooiplex  of  them  is  toj^ned  Ihe 
content  of  the  conception,  and  affords  a  media/e  ropi-esentation 
of  the  ttae.  The  differeneo  between  pure  and  empirical  coii- 
ctplions  does  not  concern  tJio  origin  of  cither  in  time,  or  the 
mode  whcrehy  we  come  to  the  consciousness  thereof,  but  tho 
origin  of  the  same,  from  the  source  and  content.  Hence  au 
empirical  conception  is  that  which  does  not  only  arise  ]jy  occa- 
sion of  e^erienoo,  but  to  which  esporience  also  furnishes  the 
matter.  A  pure  eoneepiion  is  that  with  which  no  sensation  is 
raised  up.  The  conception  of  cause  is  a  pure  conception  of 
this  kind,  since  I  have  no  Honsible  object  whidi  I  would  terni 
Cause.' 
CONCEPTION  and  IlffdGIKATION.— "  Properly  and  strictly 
to  conceive  ia  an  act  more  purely  intellectual  than  ininiiiniiiff, 
proceeding  from  a  faculty  superior  to  those  of  sense  and  fancy, 
or  imagination,  which  are  limited  to  eorporcnl  things,  and 
those  determined,  as  all  particulars  muat  he,  to  this  or  that, 
place,  time,  manner,  Sx.  IVhen  na  that  higher  power  in  jiian, 
■which  wo  may  call  tho  mind,  can  form  apprehensions  of  what 
is  not  malei-iul  (via.,  of  spirits  and  tho  afTeetions  ol  bodies 
which  fall  not  under  sense),  and  also  can  frame  general  ideas 
or  notions,  or  consider  of  things  in  a  general  ivny  without 
attending  to  their  partieulnr  limited  circumstances,  as  when 
we  think  of  length  in  a  road,  without  ol>8erving  its  dntormiii- 

"  It  ia  one  thing  to  iinpt/ine  and  nnoljior  thing  to  conceice. 
For  do  we  conceive  anything  more  clearly  than  our  thuugiit 

'  n^vyWDoJ,  Crit  nf  I-icrc  Reason,  p.  6M ;  noynee,  Euan  ■»  Anaisl.  ijf  Log.  Forai* 
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when  we  think!  And  j-et  it  Is  impossible  to  imagine  a  thougliii 
01'  to  paint  any  image  of  it  in  tlie  brain." ' 

"The  distinction  between cincqition  and  iiaagiimlion  is rea), 
though  it  bo  too  often  overlooked  and  tho  ivords  taken  to  be 
synonymous.  I  can  conceive  a  thing  that  is  impossible,  bnt  I 
cnnnot  distinctly  imagine  a  tiling  that  is  impossible.  I  can 
conceive  a  proposition  or  a  demonstration,  hut  I  cannot  ijiiiif/ii'C 
sither.  I  con  coiiceiee  understanding  and  will,  virtue  and  riee, 
iind  other  attributes  of  mind,  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.  In 
like  manner,  I  can  distinctly  coacciie  universals,  but  I  cimnot 
imaijiite  thcni."* 

Imaijitialioit  has  to  do  only  with  objoots  of  ficnse,  coneepilon 
with  objects  of  thought.  The  things  which  we  imagine  are 
represented  to  tho  min<I  as  individuals,  as  some  particular 
man,  or  some  particular  horse.  The  things  of  which  wo  co?i- 
ceice  aro  such  as  may  be  denoted  by  general  terms,  as  man, 

"  Tho  notions"  (or  eonecpiionn)  -which  the  "mind  forms  from 
things  offered  to  it,  aro  either  of  single  objects,  as  of  '  this 
pain,  that  man,  Westminster  Aljboy;'  or  of  many  objects 
taken  together,  as  '  pain,  man,  abljey.' "  Notions  of  single 
objects  are  caliodi«;!i(^"o/i*,  as  being  such  as  the  mind  receiyes 
when  it  simply  attends  to  or  inspects  {iiiiiietvr)  tha  object. 
Notions  formed  from  several  objects  are  called  cimctpllovs,  as 
being  formed  by  the  power  which  tho  mind  lias  of  taking 
things  together  [eoiicipere,  i.  o.,  cnjiere  lioc  cutn  ilto). 

"On  inspecting  two  or  more  objects  of  the  same  class,  we 
begin  to  compare  them  with  one  another,  and  ivith  those  which 
are  already  reposi tod  in  our  memory;  and  we  discover  i hat 
they  have  some  points  of  resemblance.  AH  tho  houses,  for 
example,  which  come  in  oar  way,  howovor  they  may  differ  in 
height,  length,  position,  convonienco,  Juration,  hare  some 
common  points ;  Ihey  aro  all  covered  buildings,  and  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  men.  By  attending  to  these  points  only,  and 
ahstrnijting  thom  from  all  (he  rest,  wo  niTive  at  a  general 
QOtion  of  a  house,  that  it  is  a  covered  liaiWing  fit  for  human 
hivbitation ;  and  to  this  notion  we  attach  a  particular  name 

■  TVl  Sny.  too.,  part  1.,  cljnp.  J. 
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house,  bo  remind  ua  of  the  process  we  have  gone  through,  and 
to  record  its  results  for  use.  Tho  gcnijral  notion  so  formed  wfl 
uali  a  conception;  the  common  points  wo  obBerved  in  the  tari- 
ous  objects  are  called  mar/cs  or  notes;  itnd  the  ptoeess  of 
observing  them  nnd  forming  ono  entiro  notion  frum  them  ia 
termed  abstractinii."  ^ 
CONCEPTIOH  and  IDEA.—"  By  concepUoii  is  meant  the  wmple 
view  we  have  of  tho  objeeta  whioh  lu*  pesontod  to  out  mind; 
aa  when,  for  instance,  wo  think  of  the  sun,  tho  earilt,  a  ifee,  a 
clrde,  ft  sqziaiv,  thoiigkl,  heing,  without  forming  any  determi- 
nate judgment  eonecrning  them ;  and  the  form  through  which 
we  consider  these  things  is  called  an  idea." — Port.  Hoy.  Log, 

"  The  Jiauing  on  idea  of  a  Ihiitg  is,  in  common  language, 
used  ia  the  same  sense  {as  conceioing),  chiefly,  I  thinlt,"  eaya 
Dr.  Keid,  "  since  Mr.  Locke's  lime." 

"  A  co;icep(jo«  is  HOmethijig  derived  from  observation;  not 
so  ideas,  whioh  meet  with  nothing  esactly  answering  to  them 
within  the  range  of  our  esperioneo.  Thus  ideas  are  H  priori, 
conceptions  arc  a  posteriori;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the 
former  that  the  latter  are  really  possible.  For  the  bare  fact, 
taken  by  itself,  falls  short  of  the  conceplioii  whii'h  may  be 
described  as  tlio  synthesis  of  the  fact  and  tlio  idea.  Thus  wo 
have  an  idea  of  the  universe,  under  wliich  its  different  phe- 
nomena fall  into  place,  and  from  which  they  take  their  mean- 
ing ;  we  have  an  idea  of  God  as  creator,  from  which  we  derive 
the  power  of  conceiving  that  tliQ  impressions  produced  upon 
our  minds,  through  the  senses,  result  from  really  existing 
things ;  we  have  an  idea  of  the  soul,  whioh  enables  us  to  real- 
ize our  own  personal  identity,  by  suggesting  that  a  feeling, 
conceiving,  thinking  subject,  exists  as  a  Bubstratnm  of  every 
sensafJon,  conception,  thought."* 

"  Every  conception,"  says  Coleridge,*  "  has  its  sole  reality  in 
its  being  referable  to  a  thing  or  class  of  things,  of  which,  or 
of  the  common  characters  of  which,  it  is  a  reflection.  An 
idea  is  a  power,  fitrnjn,  wifpa,  which  constitutes  its  own  reality. 
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and  is,  in  order  of  thought,  neeesfiarilj  amteoeclont  to  ths 
tiiogs  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  adequately  realized,  while  a 
coHceplimi  is  fts  necessarily  posterior." 

Conception,  is  used  to  aignify~l.  Thu power  or facvUi/ ot 
coneeiviag,  as  when  Mr.  Stewart  saja,  "  Under  the  article  of 
conception  I  shall  ooufino  nijself  to  that  faculty  whose  provinca 
it  ia  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  past  Benpations,  or  of 
the  ohjeots  of  sense  that  we  have  formerly  perceived." 

2.  The  act  ax  opeiabon  of  this  power  or  faculty.  "  Concep- 
tion," says  Sir  John  Stoddait,'  'which  is  doriied  from  eoa 
and  capi</,  espreasea  the  action  by  which  I  tule  vp  toyeiher  a 
portion  of  our  sensations,  aa  it  were  water,  in  some  leBsel 
adapted  V>  contain  a  certain  quantity." 

"  Conception  is  the  act  by  ivhii,h  we  comprehend  by  means 
of  a  geaeral  notion,  as  distinguished  both  from  ih^  perception 
of  a.presMt,  and  the  imagination  of  an  absent  indicidua!."' 

3.  The  re-'mlt  of  the  operation  of  this  power  or  faculty ;  as 
when  Dr.  Whewell  eaya,'  "our  conceptions  are  that,  in  the 
mind,  which  we  denote  by  our  general  terms,  aa  a  triangle,  a 
square  number,  a  force." 

This  last  signification,  however,  is  more  correctly  and  con- 
veniently given  by  the  word  concept,  i.  e.,  concepium,  or  id 
qaod  coneeptum  est, 
CONCEPTUALISH  is  a  doctrine  in  some  sense  intermediate  be- 
tween realism  and  nominalism,  q.  k.  Have  genera  and  species 
a  real  independent  existence  ?  The  Realist  answers  that  they 
exist  independently;  that  besides  individual  objects  and  the 
general  notion  from  them  in  the  mind,  there  exist  certain  ideas, 
the  pattern  after  which  the  single  objects  are  fashioned ;  and 
that  the  general  notion  in  our  mind  is  theeounterpart  of  the  idea 
without  it.  The  Nominalist  says  that  nothing  esisfs  but  things, 
and  names  of  things;  and  that  universals  are  mere  names, 
flatus  venti.  The  Conceptnalists  assign  to  universals  an  exist- 
ence which  may  bo  called  logical  or  psychological,  that  is,  in- 
dependent of  single  objects,  but  dependent  upon  the  mind  of  Iha 
thinking  subject,  in  which  they  are  as  notions  or  conceptieng. 

*  Utiiv.  Gram.,  Id  Eiicf/elop.  Netrt^pti.  *  North  Bi-iLIiev-,  No,  27,  p.  45. 

a  Pref.  to  thfi  PMpsvph.  ff  tht  Induct.  Sciences,  p.  13. 
ThoniBon,  Oyllimqf  Lawsof  r/imffW,  ZdEdit,  .tlia 
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Dr.  Brown,  whilo  ]ii6  views  nppronoh  those  of  the  Concep- 
tiialls/s,  would  prefer  to  call  himself  a  JidationisL' 
CONCLUSION.— Wheu  aomething  is  siirplj  affirmed  to  bo  true, 
it  is  called  a,  propo-iiilQit ;  after  it  has  boon  found  to  ho  true, 
hy  several  reasons  or  arguments,  it  is  called  a  conclusion. 
"  Sloth  and  prodigality  will  bring  a  man  to  want,"  this  is  a 
pioposition ;  after  all  the  arguments  have  hecn  mentioned 
which  prove  this  to  he  true,  we  say,  "therefore  sloth  and 
prodigaiity  will  bring  a  man  to  want;"  this  is  now  the  coii> 
elusion.^ 

That  proposition  which  is  inferred  from  the  premises  of  an 
argument  is  called  the  conclusion? 
CONCEETE  [eoncreico,  to  grow  together),  is  opposed  to  ab$(racl. 
A  ciiHcreU  notion  is  the  notion  of  an  object  as  it  csists  in 
nature,  invested  with  all  its  qualities.  An  abstract  notion,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  notion  of  some  quality  or  attribute  sepa- 
rated from  the  object  to  which  it  belongs,  and  deprived  of  all 
the  specialities  with  which  cxporieneo  invests  it ;  or  it  may  bo 
the  notion  of  a  substance  stripped  of  all  its  qualities.  la  this 
way  concrete  comes  to  be  synonymous  with  parlicular,  ai.J 
abstract  with  general. 

The  names  of  classes  are  abstract,  those  ot  individuals  eon- 
Crete;  and  from  concrete  adjectives  are  made  abstract  substan- 
tives.— V.  Abstract,  Term. 
CONBIGNITY.— r.  Meeit. 

CONDITION— { Conditio  fere  sumitur  pro  qiialifate  qua  quid  cojidt, 
id  est  fieri. — Voaaius.  Or  it  may  be  from  cando,  to  givo  along 
■with,  i.  e.,  something  given  or  going  along  with  a  cause). 

A  condition  is  that  which,  is  pre-roquisite  in  order  that 
something  may  be,  and  especially  in  order  that  a  cause  may 
operate.  A  condition  does  not  operate  but  by  removing  some 
impediment,  as  opening  tho  eyos  to  see ;  or  by  applying  one's 
strength  ia  conjunction  with  another,  when  two  men  are  re- 

'  Sm  PHneioL  nf  num.  MiaO.  p.  295,    Cousin,  Introii.  Aux  Omragei  Tn-dlts  d'Abi, 
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CONDITION— 

qiiirod  to  lift  or  otirrj  a  Treiglit.  it  being  a  condition  of  tlicit 
doing  so  that  their  strength  be  eserted  nt  tho  soma  timp.  A 
eoiidilioit  is  prior  to  the  production  of  an  effect;  hut  it  doea 
not  produce  it.  It  is  fire  that  buroa ;  hut,  before  it  hums,  it 
is  aeondilion  that  there  be  an  approximation  of  the  fire  to  tho 
fuel,  or  the  matter  that  is  burned,  Whore  there  is  no  ■n-ood 
the  fire  goetk  out.  The  eauao  of  burning  is  the  cloniont  of 
Are,  fuel  is  a,  eon-eanso,  and  tlie  condHlon  is  the  approsinm- 
tion  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  impresaion  on  the  was  is 
the  fffecl-^tho  seal  is  the  cause;  the  pressure  of  the  one  Bab- 
stance  upon  tho  other,  and  the  softneaa  or  fluiditj  of  the  was 
Rre  Condi/ ioiis. 

"  By  a  coitdilion,"  aajs  Mr.  Karslake,'  "  is  meant  something 
moro  negative,  whereas  a  cavse  is  regarded  as  something  more 
positive.  Wo  sooni  to  think  of  a  condilirm  rather  as  that 
■whoso  absence  would  have  prerented  a  thing  from  taking 
place;  of  .1  catien,  rather  as  that  whose  presence  produced  it. 
Thus  we  apply,  perhaps,  the  word  eavae  rather  to  that  between 
which  and  tho  result  we  can  see  amore  immediate  connection. 
If  BO,  then  in  this  way,  also,  every  cavne  will  he  a  condition, 
or  antecedent,  but  not  every  antecedent  will  he  a  eauso.  The 
fact  of  a  oitj  being  built  of  wood  will  be  a  condition  of  its 
being  burnt  down:  some  inflammable  matter  having  caught 
fire  will  be  the  cause." — V.  Occasion. 
Condition  and  Conditioned  (Bedinffimg  and  Bedingia)  are 
correlative  eonceptJons.  The  eondiiion  ia  the  ground  which 
must  be  presupposed ;  and  what  presupposes  a  condition  ia 
tho  conditioned,  conditionate,  or  conditional. 

CONDITIONAL.— r.  Proposition,  Sri-LoaisM. 

CONGRUITY  (from  congrvo,  to  come  together  as  cranes  do. 
who  feed  and  fly  in  companies),  means  tie  fitaessor  agreement 
of  ono  thing  to  another.  Congrmly  to  the  relations  of  the 
agent  is  given  by  some  philosophers  as  the  characteristic  of 
all  right  actions.  Thus  there  is  a  confirvily  or  fitness  in  a 
eroaturo  worshipping  his  Creator,  in  a  son  honouring  his  father. 
lo  this  use  of  tho  word  it  belongs  to  tho  theory  which  places 
Tirtue  in  the  nature,  reason,  and  fitness  of  things. —  F.  fllEnir 

■^id!loZ(».,vol.a,p.43. 
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CONJUGATE.  — Words  of  the  same  stock  or  kindred,  as  wise,  to 

Is  wise,  wisehj,  ruro  called  conjugate  or  paroiii/mous  words. 
CONJlfOTATIVE,  A,  or  attributivo  term  is  one  which,  ivlien 
applied  to  some  objeet,  is  such  ns  to  imply  in  ita  aigciflcation 
some  attribute  belonging  to  ibat  ohjeot.  It  coiinoies,  i.  e., 
notes  along  with  the  object  [or  implies),  something  considered 
aa  inherent  thei'ein;  as  "The  capital  of  rninco,"  "The 
foimder  of  Bome."  The  founding  of  Home  is,  by  that  appel- 
lation, atiributed  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

A  term  which  merely  rfenotes  an  object,  -without  implying 
any  attribute  of  that  object,  is  called  absolute  or  non-oon- 
nofatiTC ;  as  Paris,  Komulus.     The  latter  terms  (?enoto  respec- 
tively the  same  objects  as  the  former,  but  do  not,  like  them, 
coJinofe  {impl'j  in  their  sigaifiontion)  any  attribute  of  those 
individuals.' 
CONSANGUINITY  (con  sanguis,  of  the  same  blood),  is  defined 
to  be,  viitculimi  personarunt  ab  eodem  stlpite  descendeniium,  the 
relation  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or  common 
ancestor.    It  is  either  Uueul  or  collateral.    Lineal  consangmnity 
th  t  wh    h      btslt       nprs        of  whom  one  is  de- 
dd        ad       tl        fmth       tlrjas  son,  grandson, 
g  eat  g      d         &o      C  II  i      I     \  \,         agree  with  the  litietA 
th      th  t  th  y  d  =«     d  f    ra  th        me  stoek  or  ancestor ; 
V  t  d  £f  th      tl    t  th  y  d     n  t  U        nd  the  one  from  the 

th         Jh    1       t  wl     h  ach  a  numerous  issue; 

b  tl    th  1        llj  A  d  d  from  John,  or  their 

CO  i  d  tl   y  II  (    ol   kinsmen  to  each 

th      1  il  d  (Id  f -om  th         mmon  ancestor,  and 

all  h  p    t    n    f  k     hIo<id        th       veins,  which  denomi- 

nates them  consaitguineous. — V.  Affinity. 
CONSCIENCE  (coiiscieniia,  joint  or  double  knowledge),  meana 
kuoivledge  of  conduct  in  reference  to  tlio  law  of  right  and 
wrong. 

"Conscience  is  the  reason,  employed  about  qnestions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  accompanied  with  the  sentiments  of 
approbation  luid  condemnation,  which,  by  the  nature  of  man, 
cling  inextricably  to  his  apprehension  of  right  and  wrong."* 

»  Whiili=ly,  Lt<g.,  b.  ii„  oh.  6, 1 1 ;  Mill,  Log.,  b.  t,  ob,  !,  Mel,  i. 
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CONSCrENCE  — 

According  to  aouie,  conscience  takes  cognizance  moreiy  oi 
our  own  conduct.  Thus  Bishop  Butler  has  said:'  "Tha 
principle  in  man  by  which  ho  approves  or  disnpprovCB  of  hia 
heart,  tcmpor,  and  actions,  is  coiisct'fiiee— for  this  is  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  so  as  to  toko  in 

Locke  defined  conscience  to  he  "our  OTm  judgment  of  the 
rectitude  and  pravitj  of  our  own  actions." 

Dr.  Rnah'  has  aaid:  "The  moral  faculty  eserciaes  itself 
upon  the  actions  of  others.  It  approves,  OYen  in  bcoks,  of 
tha  virtues  of  a,  Trajan,  and  liiaapproTGs  of  the  vices  of  a 
Marius,  while  conscience  conSnes  its  operations  to  our   own 

"The  word  'conscience'  dors  not  immediately  denote  any 
moral  faculty  hy  which  we  approve  or  disapprove.  Cons'-.ieiice 
supposes,  indeed,  the  esiatence  of  some  such  faculty,  and  pro- 
perly signifies  our  consciousness  of  having  acted  agreeably  or 
oontrary  to  its  directions."' 

"  Conscience  coincides  exactly  with  the  moral  faculty,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  former  refers  to  our  own  conduct 
alone,  whereas  the  latter  is  meant  to  express  also  the  power  hy 
which  we  approvp  or  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  others."* 

By  these  writers  conscience  ia  represented  aa  being  the  func- 
tion of  themora!  faculty  in  reference  to  our  own  conduct,  and 
as  giving  us  a  conacionaness  of  self-approbation  or  of  self- 
condemnation. 

By  a  further  limitation  of  the  term,  conscience  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  as  merely  retrospective  in  ita  exercise ;  and 
by  a  atJU  further  limitation  as  only,  or  chiefly,  punitive  ia  its 
exercise,  and  implying  the  oonsciousness  of  our  having  acted 
wrong. 

But  of  lato  years,  and  by  the  best  writers,  the  term  con- 
seience,  and  the  phrases  moral  faculty,  moral  judgment,  faculty 
of  niorftl  perception,  moral  sense,  susceptibility  of  moral  emo- 

'  Senpon  1.,  On  Eura.  mtun. 

» Inquiry  irifii  l^s  liiftiEnce  i^f  Pf>ytical  Oaita  iipon  Ote  Moral  FOcvlfjr,  p.  3. 

■  Smith,  Tfit-iri/if  Xdt.  Se»l..  pi.  ^H.-iMt  3. 

*  Bt*«ut^  JA  Foa^  pt.  I.,  ih.  2,    S«  alio  Pajiw,  XleMtntt  <i^  Mor.  Sciina,  lUIt 
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CONSCIENCE  — 

tion,  liave  all  been  applied  to  that  faculty,  or  eomliination  of 
faculties,  ty  which  we  have  ideaa  of  right  and  wroftg  in 
roferonce  to  actions,  and  corrcspondant  feelings  of  approbiv- 
tlnn  and  disapprobation.  This  faculty,  or  combination  of 
faculties,  is  called  into  csercise  not  merely  in  reference  to  our 
own  conduct,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  others. 
It  is  not  only  reJkcUve  habproEpectioe  in  its  operations.  It  ia 
a:\leccd6nt  as  well  as  subsequent  to  action  in  its  exercise;  and 
is  oecnpiod  dej'aclendo  as  well  as  defaeio.' 

In  short,  conscience  constitutes  itaolf  a  witness  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future,  and  judges  of  actions  reported  as  if  present 
when  they  were  actually  done.  It  takes  cognizance  not  merely 
of  the  individual  man,  but  of  human  nature,  and  pronouuuoa 
concerning  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  not  merely  in  reference 
ta  one  person,  or  one  time,  or  one  plaoe,  but  absolutely  and 
universally. 

With  reference  to  their  views  as  t»  the  nature  of  conscience 
and  the  eonstitutioo  of  the  moral  faculty,  modern  philoso- 
phers may  be  arranged  in  two  great  schools  or  sects.  The 
difierenoe  between  them  rests  on  the  prominence  and  prece- 
dence which  they  asaign  to  reason  and  to  feeling  in  tlio  exer- 
cise of  the  moral  faculty ;  and  their  respective  theories  may  be 
distinctively  designated  the  intellectual  theory  and  the  seaii- 
mental  theory.  A  brief  view  of  the  principal  arguments  in 
support  of  each  may  be  found  in  Hume,* 
CONSCIOUSNESS  {conscieniia,ioint  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of 
one  thing  in  connection  or  relation  with  another). 

Sir  William  Hamilton'  has  remarked  that  "  the  Greek  has 


no  word  for  con     '        es   "  an 
ancient  who  use   th   w    d 
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The   meaning     f  a  w    d 
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n  d  by 
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that 
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'SesReid.jQ'./^         sa 

*  Impiifj/ tonam            Fnncipliii  iif  Hw  Is  sec 

•  Diiaissiani,  p.  110,  note. 

1  WoFki,  p.  TTB. 
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CONSCIOTTSITESS  — 

ciati.     It  is  the  uondition  or  accompaniment  of  erery  mental 

Tlic  scholastic  dofinitioa  was,  percc^tio  qua  m/:iis  (!e  pi-csenli 
suo  slain  adiaonetur. 

"  Consdousiteas  is  tho  nooessarj  knowledge  ■which  tho  mind 
has  of  its  own  operations.  In  knowing,  it  knows  that  it 
knows.  la  experiencing  emotions  and  passions,  it  knows  that 
it  osperienoos  them.  In  willing,  or  eieroising  acts  of  oaa- 
eality,  it  knows  that  it  wills  or  osercisos  such  acts.  This  ia 
the  common,  uniyersal,  ftnd  spontaneous  conscioitaness."  .  .  , 
"By  CQusciortsness  more  nicely  anA  accurately  defined,  we 
moan  the  power  and  act  of  self-reoogaition :  not  if  jou  please, 
the  mind  knowing  its  knowledges,  emotions,  and  volitions ; 
but  tho  mind  knowing  itself  in  those." ' 

Mr.  Locke  has  said,'  "It  is  altogether  as  intelligible  to  say 
that  a  body  is  ostonded  without  parts,  as  that  anything  thinks 
■without  being  conscioviB  of  it,  or  perceiying  that  it  does  so. 
They  who  talk  in  this  way,  may,  ■with  as  much  reason,  say 
that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel 
it ;  whereas  hunger  consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking 
consists  in  being  conscions  ■that  one  thinks  I" 

"  Wo  not  only^eeZ,  but  wo  knots  that  wo^ee! ;  wo  not  only 
rfcf,  but  ■we  knme  that  ■wc  act ;  we  not  only  think,  but  we  hiov 
that  wo  think;  to  think,  without  knowing  that  wo  think,  id  as 
if  wo  should  not  think  •  and  the  peculiar  quality,  the  funda- 
m  th  TO  a  eoiixclmisnesa  of  itseli. 

C  which  illuminates  eyery- 

ik  ;   eonsoiousness  is  tha  ac- 

m  al  and  is,  so  to  speak,  theii 

0  sary  form  of  thought,  see  lee- 

ture  V.  of  the  same  volume. 

That  consciousness  is  not  a  particular  faculty  of  tha  mind, 
but  the  universal  condition  of  intelligence,  the  fundamental 
form  of  all  the  modes  of  our  thinking  activity,  and  rot  ". 
special  made  of  that  activity,  is  strenuously  maintaineti   r>J 

■  Tappmi,  Iiodrine  nflhs  WiU  hij  an  jlppeat  la  Omicuiumiu,  chap.  2,  B«ct.  1. 
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COHSCIOUSlfESS— 

Amadec  Jacquos,'  and  also  by  two  American  ivritcrs,  Mr, 
BoiTon'  and  Mr.  Tappan.  This  yioiv  is  in  aocoi'dnnce  witli 
the  saying  of  AriEtotle,  oto  eativ  aiaBr,^  tuVfl^otuf  — thoro  is 
not  a  feeling  of  a  fooling ;  and  that  of  the  sichoolmcn — "Non 
seniimiia,  nisi  seatianiiis  noa  seiilire — non  itticllii/imns,  msi  iit- 
teUi'ijamus  nos  iiitetUgere."  "So  man,"  said  Bi'.Roid,  "can 
perceive  an  ohjeot  without  heing  conscious  that  ho  perceives 
it.  No  man  can  think,  without  being  conscious  that  ho  thinks." 
And  as  on  the  one  hand  we  cannot  think  op  feel  without  heiiiji; 
conscious,  bo  on  the  ofhcr  hand  wc  cannot  be  conscious  without 
thinking  or  feeling.  This  would  he,  if  possible,  to  ho  con- 
Bcioufl  of  nothing,  t«  have  a  co'isciovmiess  which  was  no  «w»- 
aeioiisness,  or  consciousness  without  an  object.  ''Annihilate 
the  object  of  any  mental  operation  and  you  annihilate  the 
operation ;  annihilate  the  conscionsiiess  of  the  object,  and  you 
annihilate  the  operation." 

This  view  of  coitsciousiiess,  as  the  common  condition  under 
which  all  our  fneulties  are  brought  into  operation,  or  of  con- 
sidering those  faculties  and  their  operations  as  so  many  modi- 
fications of  consciousness,  has  of  late  been  generally  adopted; 
BO  much  so,  that  psychology,  or  the  science  of  mind,  baa  been 
denominated  an  inquiry  into  tho  facts  of  catisciimsness.  All 
that  we  can  ti^uly  learn  of  mind  must  bo  learned  by  attending 
'  to  tho  various  ways  in  which  it  becomes  consciona.  None  of 
the  phenomena  of  conscifmsuess  can  be  called  in  question. 
They  may  be  more  or  less  clear — more  or  less  complete ;  but 
they  cither  are  or  are  not. 

lu  tho  Did.  des  Sciences  PhilasopJi.,'  it  is  maintained  that 
consciov^nese  is  a  separate  faculty,  having  self,  or  tlio  ego,  for 
its  object. 

Instead  of  regarding  consciousness  as  the  common  condition 
or  accompaniment  of  every  mental  opention  Rnvpr  Collard 
and  Adolphe  Garnier  among  the  French  and  Reid  and  Stewart 
among  the  Scotch  philosophers,  haie  boon  represented  aiS 
holding  the  opinion  that  coiiseiousness  is  a  "eparate  ficulty, 
having  for  its  objects  the  operations  of  our  other  faculties 
" Oonscionsiiess,"  Bays  Dr.  Reid,*  "is  a  word  used  by  jl  il  so- 

*  Tn  iTiB  Manuit  X^  Philosophie,  I\irtia  PSydtdiug  qi  c 

*  la  his  CriUadEssayi.v.  131.  'Art     CoosdeDis" 
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phers  to  signify  that  iuimediate  Icnowledge  'which  wa  ha»e  of 
our  preBont  thoughta  amd  pnrposes,  and  in  p;encral,  of  all  the 
present  operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  wo  may  observe 
fhat  coJMCfOMSiiesa  is  only  of  things  present.  To  apply  con- 
sei'oKSJiMS  to  things  paat,  which  sometimes  is  done,  in  popular 
discourse,  is  to  conibund  conaciousiiess  with  memory ;  and  all 
snch  confusion  of  words  ought  to  be  avoided  in  philosophical 
discourse.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed  that  amsciotisiiexs  is 
only  of  things  ia  the  mind,  and  not  of  externa!  things.  It  ia 
improper  to  say,  'I  am  conscious  of  the  iahle  which  is  before 
me.'  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it,  but  do  not  say  I  nm  eonsc'mis  of 
it.  As  that  conseiovs»ess  by  which  ye  haye  a  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different  power  from 
ihftt  by  which  we  perceive  estemal  objects ;  and  as  these  dif- 
ferent powers  have  different  names  in  our  language,  and,  I 
believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to 
preserve  this  distinction  and  never  confound  things  so  different 
in  their  nature."  In  this  passage  Dr.  Reid  speais  of  conscioiiih 
nesa  properly  so  called  as  that  consciousness  which  is  distinct 
irom  the  connciovsness  hy  which  we  perceive  external  objects 
— Rs  if  perception  was  another  kind  or  mode  of  con  sciotieness. 
Whether  all  his  language  he  quite  consistent  with  the  opinion 
that  ail  our  faculties  are  just  so  many  different  modes  of  our 
becoming  conscious,  may  be  doubted.  But  there  is  no  doiibt 
that  by  consciousness  he  meant  especially  attention  to  the  ope- 
rations of  our  own  minds,  or  rejleciion;  while  by  observation 
he  meant  attention  to  external  things.  This  language  has 
been  interpreted  as  favourable  to  the  opinion  that  conaciovsiiesa 
is  a  separate  faculty.  Yet  ho  has  not  distinctly  separated  it 
from  reflection  except  by  saying  that  consciousness  accompa- 
nies all  the  operations  of  mind.  Now  reflection  docs  not.  It 
is  a  voluntary  act — an  energetic  attention  to  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousiiess.  But  consciousness  may  be  either  spontaneous  or 
reflective, 

"This  word  drnotes  tlie  immediate  knowledge  which  thfl 
mind  has  of  its  sensations  and  thoughts,  and,  in  general,  of 
all  its  present  operations."' 

'  OiaHna  (if  Jtar.  FhHospph.,  port  i,  net.  1. 
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Mr,  Stowart'  has  enumerated  conac,imisn(ai!  as  onu  of  oui 
intellectual  powers,  co-ordinate  with  perception,  memory, 
judgment,  &c.  But  cuiisciousnes^  is  not  confined  to  the  ope- 
ration of  ihe  intellectual  powers.  It  accompanies  the  develop- 
ment of  the  feelingiS  and  the  determinations  of  the  will.  And 
tha  opinion  that  consciousness  is  a  separate  faculty,  is  not  only 
founded  on  a,  false  annlyais,  hut  is  an  opinion,  whicli  if  pro- 
secuted to  its  results  would  overturn  the  doctrine  of  im modi iilfl 
kaowlcdge  in  perception — a  doctrine  which  Stewart  and  Boid 
upheld  as  the  true  and  only  barrier  against  the  scepticism  of 
Hume.  "  Once  admit  that,  after  I  have  perceived  an  object, 
I  need  another  power  termed  consciousness,  by  which  I  become 
cognizant  of  the  perception,  and  by  the  medium  of  which  the 
knowledge  involved  in  perception  is  made  clear  to  the  think- 
ing self,  and  the  plea  of  common  sense  against  scepticism  ia 
cutoff.  ....  I  am  conscious  of  «d/ and  of  «ofcc//;  my 
knowledge  of  both  in  the  act  of  perception  is  equally  direct 
and  immediate.  Oa  the  other  hand,  to  make  ccmseiousness  a 
peculiar  faculty,  by  which  we  are  sirapiy  cognizant  of  our 
own  mental  operations,  is  virtually  ta  deny  the  immediatecy 
of  our  knowledge  of  an  esteroal  world."" 

"  We  may  give  coasciousiiess  a  separate  name  and  place, 
without  meaning  to  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  the  other  facul- 
ties. In  some  i-espects  it  is  superior  to  them  all,  having  in  it 
more  of  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  being  eserciaed  wheoever 
the  soul  is  intelligently  esercised."' 
CONSCIOUSNESS  and  FEELINCf.— "Feeling  and  sensation 
are  equivalent  terms,  the  one  being  merely  the  translation  of 
the  other ;  but  feeling  and  coiiscioiisneas  are  not  equivalent, 
for  we  are  teonseious  that  we  feel,  but  wo  do  not  feel  that  wo 
are  conscious.  Conseiousneaa  is  involved  in  all  mental  opera- 
tions, active  or  passive ;  hut  these  are  cot  therefore  kinds  or 
parts  of  oonsoiousnesa.  Life  is  involved  in  every  operation, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  our  bodily  system;  hut  move- 
ment or  action  ore  not,  therefore,  a  species  of  life.  ConscumS' 
ness  is  mental  life."* 

■  M'C<ish,  MeHiad  of  Die.  Gorem.,  p.  633,  fifth  edition.    Bee  i'estn,  Jinan  ™  &* 
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CONSENT.  —  "  EelioTing  in  tho  prophets  and  evangelists  wilh  a 
calm  and  settled  faith,  with  tliat  eonseiit  of  the  will,  iind  hciu't, 
and  undcrstflnding,  whieh,  constitutes  religious  belief,  I  find 
in  them  the  clear  annunointion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
eaith,"' 

Assent  is  the  consequence  of  a  conviction  of  the  understand- 
ing,    Conseiil  nriaes  from  the  state  of  the  disposition  and  the 
irill.     The  one  accepts  -n-hat  is  tive;  the  other  embraces  it  as 
inie  and  good,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  —  V.  Assent. 
CONSENT  (Argument  from  Tlniversal).  ~  F.  AuinoitiTY. 

Roid'  applies  tliis  argument  to  establish  first  principles, 
lie'  uses  it  agninst  the  views  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

Cicero*  says,  Mcjor  enim  pars  cofere  (Jefeni  sokl  qiio  a  na- 
tnra  dediicitiir.  It  is  used  to  prove  the  existence  of  tho  gods, 
i'e  qvo  aitteni  omnium  nahira  consenfil,  id  itnim.  es.ie  iicce*M 
est.  Usse  igilitr  deos,  confifeiidiim  eii.^  Cetta*  argues  against 
it.  The  argument  it  also  used,  where  wo  road,  Omni  auiem 
ia  re,  consensio  omnium  genltnm  lex  Jtaitira  ptitanda  estj 

Bacon  is  against  this  argument.' 

"  These  things  are  to  be  regarded  as  first  tniilis,  the  credit 
of  whieh  is  not  derived  from  other  truths,  but  is  inherent  in 
themselves.  As  for  probable  truths,  they  are  such  as  are  ad- 
mitted by  all  men,  or  by  the  generality  of  men,  or  by  idse 
men ;  and  among  these  last,  either  by  all  the  wise,  or  by  tho. 
generality  of  the  wise,  or  by  such  of  the  wise  as  are  of  the 
highest  authority."' 

Mulitim  dare soleiHVS prcesumplioni omnivm  howinnm.  Aj^iA 
■nos  i^eritidls  arg'iinentiim  est  cdiqidd  omiiibns  eideri."' 
CONSEGUENT.— F.  Antecedent,  Neoessitt, 
CONSILIENCE  of  INDUCTIONS  tates  place  when  an  induc- 
tion obtained  from  one  class  of  facts  coincides  with  an  induo- 
tiiin  obtained  from  a  different  class.  This  consilience  is  th< 
test  of  the  truth  of  tho  tlioory  in  which  it  occurs." 
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CONSILIENCE- 

Paley's  Eorce  Pavti'nfE,  which  consists  of  g.athering  together 
undesigned  coiueidencca,  is  an  example  of  the  consiiieiicc  of 

"  'I'he  law  of  gravitQtion  may  bo  proved  by  o  consilience  of 

CONSTITUTIVE  (in  Gerniar,  conpilliitiv),  moans  objectively  de- 
termining, or  legislating,  It  is  a  predioiito  ivhich  espressea 
that  something  u  priori  deforminos  how  something  else  must 
be,  or  is  to  he.  That  which  is  constUulitt  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  reijvlatiee  —  q.  v. 
CONTEMPIiATIOlf  [cont'^nplor],  means  originally  to  gazo  on 
a  shire  of  the  heavenB  marked  out  by  tile  augur,'  "  The  nest 
faculty  of  the  mind  (/.  e.,  to  perception},  whereby  it  makes  a 
further  progress  towards  knowledgo,  is  that  which  I  call  re- 
teidioa.  or  Iho  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas  which  from  sen- 
sation or  reflection  i(  hath  received.  This  is  done  two  ways; 
first,  bj  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought  into  it  for  some 
time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  conlemjilation."* 

When  an  objflot  of  sense  or  tlionght  has  attracted  our  ad- 
miration or  love  we  dwell  upon  it;  not  so  much  to  know  it 
better,  as  to  enjoy  it  more  and  longer.  This  is  coufemplalioii, 
and  differs  from  reflection,  Tlio  latter  socks  knowledge,  and 
onr  intellect  is  active.  In  the  former,  we  think  we  have  found 
the  knowledge  which  reflection  seeks,  and  luxuriate  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it,  MysUcs  have  exaggerated  the  benefits  of  con- 
teiiipla/ion,  and  have  directed  it  exclusively  to  God,  and  to  the 
choi-iahing  of  love  to  Him. 
COirriNIlNCE  {coittitieo,  to  restrain),  is  the  virtue  which  consists 
in  governing  the  appolito  of  sex.  It  is  most  usually  applied 
to  men,  as  ckaslilij  is  to  women,  Cliaslifi/  may  be  lie  result 
of  natural  disposition  or  temperament — amliiteace  carries  with 
it  the  idpa  of  struggle  and  victory, 
CONTINGENT  (w-f-iiyD.  lo  touch}.  — "Perhaps  the  beauty  of 
the  world  requireth  that  some  agents  should  work  without 
deliberation  (which  his  lordship  calls  nccexsari/  agents),  and 
some  agents  with  deliberation  (and  those  both  he  and  I  eai! 
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CONTIHGENT— 

fi-ee  agents),  and  that  some  agents  should  work,  and  ttb  kcon 
not  how  {ajid  their  effocfa  wo  call  contingenls]." ' 

"  When  any  event  takes  place  which  seems  to  us  to  haTC  nfi 
cause,  why  it  should  happen  in  one  way,  rather  than  another, 
it  is  called  a  contingent  event ;  as,  for  esample,  the  falling  of 
a  leaf  on  a  certain  spot,  or  the  taiming  up  of  any  partatmlur 
number  when  the  dice  are  thrown."^ 

The  contingent  ia  that  which  does  not  esist  ncceEsarily,  end 
which  we  can  think  as  non-esistJng  without  contradiction. 
Everything  which  had  a  beginning,  or  will  have  an  end,  or 
which  changes,  ia  contingent.  The  nscMsarj,  on  the  coniiary, 
is  that  which  we  cannot  conceive  as  non-esiating — that  which 
haa  always  been,  which  will  always  be,  and  which  does  not 
change  its  manner  of  being. 

"  Contingent  is  that  which  does  not  happen  constantly  and 
regulai'lj.  Of  this  kind  ancient  philosophy  has  distinguished 
three  different  opinions;  for  either  the  event  happens  more 
frequently  one  way  than  another,  and  then  it  is  said  to  be 
ini,  TO  TtoXv ;  of  this  kind  aie  the  regular  productions  of  na- 
ture, and  the  ordinary  actions  of  men.  Or  it  happens  mora 
rarely,  such  as  the  birth  of  monsters,  or  other  estraordi- 
nary  productions  of  nature,  and  many  accidents  that  happen 
to  xaaa.  Or,  lastly,  it  is  betwixt  the  two,  and  happens  as 
often  the  same  way  as  the  other;  or,  as  they  express  it  in 
Greek,  ijtorf^  tViijri'  Of  this  kind  are  some  things  in  natuie, 
such  as  the  birth  of  a  male  or  female  child ;  a  good  or  bad 
day  in  some  climates  of  the  earth  ;  and  many  things  among 
men,  such  as  good  or  bad  luck  at  play.  All  these  last-men- 
tioned OTents  are  m  reilrty  as  necessary  as  the  fallmg  of 
heavy  bodies,  &c  But  as  they  do  not  happen  constantly 
and  uniformly,  and  as  we  cannDt  ae  ount  for  their  happen- 
ing sometimes  one  way  and  stmctimes  another,  no  say  thoy 
sve  coniingcnt."* 

The  contingent  is  known  emp  iicillv  —  the  necessa'  v  bj  the 
reason.  There  are  but  two  modes  of  being,  ihe  ?ii^;e«sari/  and 
the  coitlingenl.     But  the   cojilingenf  has  degrees;   1,  Siniplo 

■  Hobbw,  Libsrt}/  and  Nsixssil!/.  =  Tajlor,  Elaaaili  e/  TlieusH. 
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CONTINGENT— 

facta  iFhich  appear  and  disappear,  or,  in  the  lan{;uage  of  the 
Schools,  accidents.  2.  Qualities  or  propertiea  inherent  in  a 
euhstanoe,  wiich  constitute  its  specific  character,  3.  The 
substance  itaolf  considered  as  a  particular  and  finite  eiiateBce. 
A  thing  may  be  conliiigeni  in  ttree  ways:  — 

1.  j^lgiialiter,  when  the  thing  or  ita  opposite  may  equally 
be,  from  tlie  deteroination  of  a  free  will. 

2.  Ut  plvrimum,  as  when  a  man  is  born  with  Eve  digits 
though  sometimes  with  more  or  less. 

3.  JJaro,  as  when  it  happens  seldom ;  iy  a  neceesar'j  agent, 
as  when  a  tile  falls  on  a  man's  head ;  urby  a  free  agent,  as 
when  a  man  oleaying  wood  wounds  the  bystander.' 

An  event,  the  opposite  of  which  is  possible,  is  eontingent. 

An  event,  the  opposite  of  which  is  impossible,  in  iieceasary. 

An  event  is  impossible  when  the  opposite  of  it  is  neeessary. 

An  event  is  possible  when  the  opposite  of  it  is  contingent. 

CONTINUITT  (Law  of). — "  The  supposition  of  bodies  pei/ecrty 

hard,  having  been  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  two  of  the 

leading  doctrines  of  Leibnita,  that  of  the  constant  mmntenanoe 

of  the  same  quantity  of  force  in  the  universe,  and  that  of  the 

proportionality  of  forces  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities — he 

found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maint&iniDg  that  all 


gradations,  so  as  to  render 
its  state  changed  from  motion 
thout  passing  through  all  the 


changes  are  produced  by  in 
it  impossible  for  a  body  to  have  it 
to  rest,  or  from  rest  t*i 

intermediate  states  of  velocity.  From  this  assumptjoi 
iLrgued  with  much  ingennity,  that  the  oiistenoe  of  atoms,  or  of 
perfeotiy  hard  bodies,  is  impossible ;  bccauae,  if  two  of  them 
should  meet  with  equal  and  opposite  motions,  they  would 
necessarily  s1«p  at  once,  in  violation  of  ihtlavi  of  cojitiiiuittj."* 
"I  speai,"  said  John  Bemouilii,'  "of  that  immovftble  and 
perpetual  order  established  since  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
which  may  be  called  the  law  of  continuHy,  in  virtue  of  which 
ererything  that  is  done,  is  done  by  degrees  infinitely  small. 
It  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  good  sense  iliat  no  change  is 
madop3catto"i;  ^laiuranonoperatuT  per  salluvi;  and  nothing 
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CONTINTTITY-- 

Ciin  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  without  pas-ing  tliroiigii 
all  tho  intermediate  dogroos." 

'Ihe  law  tifcouli utility,  thougt  origioally  applied  to  coniinuii^ 
cf  motion,  Tvas  estended  by  Ciiorles  Bonnet  to  conthmily  nf 
betiiff.  IIo  held  that  all  tlia  various  beings  -vrhicli  compose 
the  unirerse,  form  a  soaln  descending  down-wards  -without 
any  chasm  or  saltus.  from  the  Deitj  to  tho  simplest  forms  of 
unorganized  matter.  A  similai'  view  ha*i  been  hold  bj  Locte 
and  others.'  Tho  researches  of  Cuvier  have  sho-wn  that  it 
can  only  bo  held  with  liniitalions  and  eiceptions,  eren  when 
confined  to  tho  comparative  anatomy  of  animals. —  V.  Asso- 

CONTRACT  {coiilralio,  to  draw  together). — A  confracl  is  an 
agreement  or  pact  in  -which  one  party  comes  under  obligation 
to  do  one  thing,  and  the  other  party  to  do  some  other  thing. 
Paley  calls  it  a  mutual  promise.  Coitirocis  originate  in  the 
insufficiency  of  man  to  supply  all  hia  needs.  One  ivants  what 
another  has  abundance  of  and  to  spare ;  -while  tho  other  may 
want  something  -which  his  neighbour  has.  Men  arc  drawn 
more  closely  together  by  their  individual  insutfioienoy,  and 
they  enter  into  an  agreement  each  to  give  what  the  other 
needs  or  desires. 

Conlrad-i  being  so  necessary  and  important  for  tho  irelfara 
of  society,  the  framing  and  fulfilling  of  them  have  in  al!  coun- 
tries boon  made  the  object  of  positive  lavf.  Viewed  ethically, 
tho  obligation  to  fulfil  them  is  tho  same  with  that  to  fulfil  a 
promise.  The  consideration  of  contracts,  and  of  the  Tarioiifi 
kinds  and  conditions  of  them  belongs  to  Jurisprudence. 

While  all  coHtraeis  arej)oe(s,  all  pads  are  not  contracts.  In 
the  Roman  law,  a  distinction  -was  taken  between  pacts  oi: 
agreements  entered  into  without  any  cause  or  consideration 
antecedent,  present  or  future,  and  pacts  which  were  entered 
into  for  a  cause  or  consideration,  that  is,  containing  a  awi\- 
yayita,  or  bargain,  or  aa  it  may  he  popularly  expressed,  a  qtdil 
p-o  guo — in  which  one  party  came  under  obligation  to  give  or 
do  something,  on  account  of  something  being  done  or  given  by 
the  other  party.   Agreements  of  the  latter  kind  were  properly 
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COHTEACT  — 

coidi-acls,  while  those  of  the  former  woro  Milled  iarepaeU.  A 
pai:him  iiiidvm,  or  bare  pact,  ivas  so  called  becauKe  [t  was  not 
oluthcd  with  the  circumEtanccs  of  mutual  ailvaiitago,  and  wis 
not  a  valid  agroemont  in  tho  cjo  of  tho  lioman  law.  Ntida 
paclio  oUigalioiieiH  iionfacU.  I  is  the  sanio  in  tho  English 
law,  in  whioh  a  eoiUrai^  is  define  i ;  "  An  agreement  of  tvro  or 
more  persons,  upon  avfficknl  coitni'leraWon,  to  do  or  not  to  do 
a  particular  thing," — and  tho  consideration  is  necessary  to  "the 
validity  of  tho  coiilracC. 
CONTKADICTION,  Principle  of  (coniradico,  to  speak  against). 
—  It  is  uBuallj  expressed  thus :  A  thing  cannot  be  and  not  bo 
at  the  same  time,  or  a  thing  must  cither  be  or  not  be,  or  the 
same  attribute  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  affirmed  and  denied 
r\f  the  same  subject.' — V.  Identity. 

Aristotln  laid  down  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  all  Logic 
and  of  all  Metaphysic. 

Leibnitz  thought  it  insuflieicnt  as  the  basis  of  all  truth  und 
reasoning,  and  added  the  principle  of  thesj{fficieii(  reunuu — 3.  ». 
Kant  thought  this  principle  good  only  for  those  judpnents 
of  which  the  attribute  is  the  consequonco  of  the  Bufajeet,  or,  aa 
he  called  them,  analytic  judgments ;  as  whonwc  say,  all  body 
has  extension.  The  idea  of  extension  being  enclosed  in  that 
of  body,  it  is  a  sufficient  warrant  of  the  truth  of  such  a  judg- 
ment, that  it  implies  no  eontradkt'on.  But  in  synthetic 
judgments,  we  rest  either  on  a  belief  of  the  reason  or  the 
testimony  of  esperienco,  according  as  they  aro  dpriori  or  d 

"  The  law  of  coniradiciiort  vindicates  itself.  It  cannot  be 
denied  without  being  assented  to,  for  tho  person  who  denies 
it  must  assume  that  ho  is  denying  it,  in  other  words,  ho  musS 
assume  that  lie  is  saying  what  he  is  saying,  and  he  must  admit 
that  the  contrary  supposition  —  to  wit,  that  he  is  saying  what 
ho  is  not  saying  —  involyes  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  law  is 
established." ' 

It  has  aiso  been  called  the  law  of  non-cnniradiction.  It  it 
one  and  indivisible,  but  develops  itself  in  throe  specific  form^ 

'  Pierron  anQ  Ke»ort,  lalToi.  d  la  Metaphgt.  SAriitote,  2  torn.,  Pari«,  IBW. 
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CONTRADICTION— 

which,  have  been  called  the  Three  Logical  Axioms.  First, 
"  A  is  A,"  Second,  "A  is  not  Not-A."  T/,ji-d,  "  Everythicg 
h  either  A  or  Not-A."  This  lost  is  Eometimes  called  the  Late 
of  Exclvded  Middle  —  g.  o. 

The  principle  of  contradiction  is  the  same  -with  the  JHdum 
de  omni  et  nv.Uo  —  g.  p.' 
CONTRARIES.  — Aristotle"  sajB—  "  There  soema  to  be  one  ajid 
tho  same  error,  and  one  and  the  same  science,  -vrith  respcet  to 
things  contrary."  This,  bj  Thomistius,  in  his  Paraphrase, 
is  thus  illustrated ; — "  Of  things  contrary  there  is  one  soicEco 
and  one  ignorance.  For  thus,  he  who  knows  good  to  he  som*. 
thing  beneficial,  knows  evil  at  the  same  time  to  be  something 
pernicious ;  and  he  wto  is  deceiTed  with  respect  to  one  of 
these,  is  deceived  also  with  respect  to  tiie  other." 

"  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  opposi'ie  and  con- 
trary. Opposite  powers  ate  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  tend 
to  union  either  by  equipoise  or  by  a  common  product.  Thus 
tie  +  and  the  —  poles  of  the  magnet,  tins  pOBitiye  and  nega- 
tive  electricity,  are  opposites.  Sureet  and  sovr  are  oppomies; 
SKeei  and  biiier  are  contraries.  The  Jhni7tine  character  is 
oppostd  tfl  the  masBttline;  but  the  effeminate  is  its  conlrory.'" 

■We  should  say  opposite  sidps  of  the  street,  not  coiiti-anj. 

Aristotle  defines  i?(»iijaiy,  "that  which  in  the  same  genua 
differs  most;"  &^  m  colour,  whit«  and  black;  in  sensation, 
pleasure  and  pain ,  in  jn  al  g  d  a  d  evil.  Contraries 
never  co-exist,  but  thev  m  y  u  d  n  the  same  subject. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  on  adn  tt  ng  a  n  ddle  term,  partici- 
pating at  once  m  the  nat  f  t\  th  ngs  opposed.  Thus, 
between  absolute  being  and  n  n  nt  ty  there  may  be  contin- 
gent being.  In  others  n  middle  t  m  possible.  There  are 
contraries  of  which  the  one  belongs  necessarily  to  a  subject,  op 
is  a  simple  privation,  as  health  and  sickness;  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  sight  and  blindness.  Contraries  which  admit  of  no 
middle  term  are  contradic/ories;  and  form,  when  united,  a 
contradiction.  On  this  rests  all  logic.  Aristotle  wished  K 
make  virtue  a  middle  term,  between  two  extremes.* 
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COBTERSIOIf,  in  Loji^c,  is  ihe  transposition  of  the  aubjoot  of  a 
proposition  into  tlie  place  of  tho  predicate,  and  of  the  predi- 
cate into  the  place  of  the  subject.  The  propoaition  to  be  con- 
certed is  called  the  ixmveriitacl  or  exposila,  and  that  into  which 
it  is  converted  tho  converse.  Logical  eonyeraion  is  illative, 
that  is,  the  truth  of  the  convertend  nacessitatea  the  truth  of  the 
converse.  It  can  only  take  place  when  no  term  is  distributed 
in  the  converse  which  was  undistributed  in  the  convertend.  It 
is  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  simple  conpersian,  conversion  per  acci- 
deas,  and  conversion  by  negation  or  conlraposilion.' 

COPULA  (The)  is  that  part  of  a  proposition  which  indicates  that 
the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.  This  is 
sometimes  done  by  inaction;  as  when  we  say,  Fire  burns; 
the  change  from  biirn  to  burns  showing  that  we  mean  to  affirm 
the  predicate  burn  of  the  subject  fire.  But  this  function  is 
more  commonly  fulfilled  by  the  word  is,  when  an  affirmation 
18  intended  —  is  not,  when  a  negation;  or  by  some  other  part 
of  the  verb  to  he.  Sometimes  this  verb  is  both  copula  and  pre- 
dieate,  e.y.,  "One  of  Jacob's  sons  is  not."  But  the  copula, 
merely  as  such,  docs  not  imply  real  esistonoe,  e.g.,  "A  fault- 
less man  is  a  being  feigned  by  tho  Stoics,"' 
COSKOGONY  (»oo;mj),  world;  yiyrofuu,  to  come  into  being). — 
"It  was  a  most  ancient,  and,  in  a  manner,  universally  re 
ceived  tradition  among  the  Pagans,  that  the  cosraogonia,  or 
generation  of  the  world,  took  its  Srst  beginning  from  a  chaos 
(the  divine  eosmo$onista  agreeing  therein  with  the  atheistic 
ones) ;  this  tradition  having  been  delivered  down  from  Or- 
pheus and  liinus  (among  the  Greeks)  by  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
and  othera,"^ 

The  different  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  may  b« 
comprehended  under  three  classes:  — 

1.  Those  which  represent  the  world,  in  its  present  form,  xs 
having  esiatod  from  eternity.  —  Aristotle. 

2.  Those  which  represent  the  inaiter  but  not  the  form  ai 
the  world  to  be  from  eternity.  —  laucippus,  Democritus,  Epi- 

3.  Those  which  assign  both  the  matter  and  form,  of  tlie 
world  to  the  direcl  agency  of  a  spiritnal  cause. 
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COSMOGONY— 

" Cusmogony  treata  of  the  birth,  coxmograpky  of  tlie  iksorip 
tjon,  and  cismology  of  the  theory  of  the  -worid." ' 

0081101007,  Rational.— F.  Mehfih-sics. 

CEANIOLOGY.— r.  Phrenologt. 

CSAUIOSCOPY,— F.  Phkekoiogy,  Orsa^,  Oboanologv.. 

CEEATION  18  the  act  by  which  God  produced  out  of  nothing  all 
things  that  now  exist.  Unless  we  deny  altogether  the  esist- 
enoe  of  God,  we  must  either  belieye  in  creation  or  accept  one 
or  other  of  the  two  hypotheses,  which  may  be  called  theologi- 
cal dualkm  &ad  pant/ieism.  According  to  the  former,  there 
are  two  neceaaary  and  eternal  beings,  God  and  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  all  beings  are  hut  modes  or  manifesta- 
taons  of  one  eternal  and  neceaaary  being,  A  belief  in  creation 
admits  only  the  existence  of  one  necessary  and  eternal  being, 
who  is  at  once  substance  and  cause,  intelligence  and  power, 
absolutely  free  and  infinitely  good.  God  and  the  univerae  are 
essentially  distinct.  God  has  self-conaciotiSEesB,  the  univerBO 
has  aot  and  cannot  have.' 

CEEDUUTY,  or  a  disposition  to  belieye  what  others  tell  ns,  is 
sot  down  by  Dr.  Reid  as  an  original  prineiple  implanted  in  ns 
bythe  Supreme  Being.  And  as  the  counterpart  of  this  he 
reckons  vetacHy  or  a  propensity  to  speak  truth  and  to  ueo 
language  so  as  to  convey  our  real  sentiments,  to  be  also  an 
original  principle  of  human  nature.* 

CaiTEEIOlf  (xpir^ptw,  from  the  Greek  verb  upCya,  to  judge}, 
denotes  in  general,  all  means  proper  fo  judge.  It  has  been 
distinguished  into  the  critenon  a  quo,  per  qiiod,  and  secui/iium 
quod — or  the  fieiji?  who  judges,  as  man;  the  ot^qh  or  faculty 
by  which  he  judges,  and  the  rule  according  fo  which  he 
judges.  Unless  utter  scepUcism  be  maintained,  man  must  be 
admitted  capable  of  knowing  what  is  true. 

"  With  regard  to  the  eriierion,*  or  organ  of  truth  among 
the  ancient  philosophers,  some  advocated  a  simple  and  othorfl 
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caiTEEioir— 

a,  miied  crilerian.  The  advocates  of  tlie  former  were  di- 
vided into  Sensationalists  or  Butionalists,  as  they  *lvocnled 
senso  or  reason ;  the  advocatps  of  tLe  latter  advociitcd  iJoth 
sense  and  reason.  Demt>critus  and  Loucippus  ivero  Sensation- 
alists; Parmenides  and  the  Pythagoreans  were  Kationaliats  i 
Plato  and  Aristotle  belonged  to  the  mixed  sehool.  Among 
those  who  advocated  reason  as  a  criterion,  there  -n-aa  an  im- 
portant diEFerenee:  some  advocating  the  common  reason,  as 
Heraclitua  and  Anaxagoras ;  otiiors,  the  scientific  reason,  or 
the  reason  as  cultivated  and  developed  by  odue^ti^n,  as  Par- 
meiiides,  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  and  AristoClo.  Iq  the  Re- 
piib/ic,'  Plato  proscribes  a  training  calculated  to  prepare  the 
reason  for  the  perception  of  the  higher  truths.  Aristotle  re- 
quires education  for  tho  moral  reason.  The  older  Greeks  used 
the  word  measure,  instead  of  criierion ;  and  Proti^ras  had 
SMd,  that  man  was  the  measure  of  all  truth.  This  Aristotle' 
interprets  to  mean  that  sense  and  reason  are  tho  organs  of 
truth,  and  he  accepts  the  doctrine,  if  limited  to  these  faculties 
in  a  healthy  and  perfect  condition.  Those  names,  then,  can- 
not properly  be  ranked  among  the  com.mii'ii  seme  philosophers, 
where  they  are  placed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

"When  reason  is  said  to  be  an  organ  of  truth,  we  must  in- 
clude, besides  the  intuitive,  the  syllogistic  faculty.  This  ia 
the  instrument  of  the  mediate  or  indirect  apprehension  of 
truth,  as  the  other  of  immediate.  The  examination  of  these 
instruments,  in  order  to  discover  their  capabilities  and  right 
use,  is  Logic.  This  appears  to  be  tho  reason  why  Aristotle 
gave  the  title  of  Orgnnon  to  iiis  Logic.  So  Epicurus  called 
his  tho  CiiHon  or  Oriler-iDii."  The  controversy  on  the  Criierion 
is  to  be  found  at  length  in  Sextus  Empiricus.' 

Crilerioa  is  now  used  chiefly  to  denote  the  character  which 
distinguishes  truth  from  falsity.  In  this  sense  it  corresponds 
with  the  ground  of  certitude.  —  F.  Cehtitude. 
CMTICK,  CRITICISM,  CRITiaUE  (German,  crilik).  !s  the 
examination  of  the  pure  reason,  and  is  called  in  Gtrmanj 
simplj-  the  rrilick  or  crilik,  xa-r'  i$»xr,'-     It  is  the  science  ol 

'  1,  Ml^t.  9.  •  JftiajAjj,  I.  2;  iL  S. 
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ORITICK— 

tlie  pure  faculty  of  reason,  or  the  investigation  of  tliat  whLili 

reaaon  13  able  tn  know  or  effect,  in  depend  en  tly  of  esperienco, 

anii  is  opposed  to  dogmatism.     Sir  J,  Mackintosh  terms  th» 

eritjpal  philosophy  a  eolf-roviewing  philosophy. 

OTTBIULATIVE  (The  ArgTunent).  — "The  proof  of  a  Divina 

agency  is  not  a  ooncluaion  which,  lies  at  the  end  of  a  chain  of 

reasoning,  of  which  chain  each  inslaoee  of  contrivance  is  only 

Ik        d    f  wh    h    f         hnk  f  il,  the  whole  falls ;  hut  it 

an     i?  I     par  t  ly     ppL  d  h  j  every  separate  example, 

A  t  t    g  p'       ffecta  only  that  esample. 

Th  t  I  t  th   iullest  sense  of  that  term. 

Tl        y     J  t  with     t  th  the  ear  without  the  eye, 

Ih    p      f  li  pi  mj  lete ;  for  when  the  design 

f  th    p  rt        d  th  1  of  its  structure  to  that 

dg  hwthml        yt  itself  at  rest ;  no  future 

d      t  d  t      t        yth    g   from  the   force  of  the 

CUSTOM—    Lt        /  J    L    ke,'  "  from  the  very  child- 

Id   h        1        d  fig         and     h  j  e  to  the  idea  of  God,  and 
h  t     b  uidt        TV  11   th  t    m    d    be   liable   to   about  the 


A  custom  is  not  necessarily  a  usage.  A  cvslom  ia  merely 
that  which  is  often  repeated ;  a  usage  must  be  often  repeated 
and  of  long  standing.  Hence  ive  may  speak  of  a  "  new  cus- 
tom," hut  not  of  a  "  new  usage."  Cusiom  had  probably  the 
same  origin  as  "  accost,"  to  come  near,  and  thence  to  be 
habitual.     The  root  is  the  Latin  costa,  the  side  or  rib.' 

"  An  aggregate  of  habits,  either  successive  or  contemporar 
neous,  in  different  individuals,  is  denoted  by  the  words  custom. 
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CirSTOM- 

usar/e,  or  praciice.  When  mnny  persons  —  eitter  a  claas  of 
society,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  or  mi  entire  nation  — 
agfec  in  d.  certain  liahit,  they  are  said  to  bavc  a  ctislim  or 
n8»ge  to  that  efTect. 

"  Cusloms  maj  be  of  two  kinds; — First,  There  may  he  vol- 
untary customs — aieiomi  which  arc  adopted  spontaneously  by 
the  people,  and  origicate  from  their  independent  choice,  such 
&s  the  modes  of  Ealutation,  dress,  eating,  travelling.  &c..  pre- 
valent in  any  country,  and  moat  of  the  items  which  constitute 
the  manners  of  a  people.  —  SecoiuUp,  There  are  the  cuxtvmii 
which  are  the  result  of  laws— caaioms  which  have  grown  up  in 
eonsequeuce  of  the  action  of  the  government  upon  (he  people. 
Thus,  when  EueceMsive  judges  in  a  court  of  justice  have  laid 
down  certain  rules  of  procedure,  and  the  advocates  pleading 
before  the  court  have  observed  these  rules,  such  is  called  the 
established  p?'ac(('ce  of  the  court.  The  sum  of  the  habits  of 
the  BUGOessive  judges  and  practitioners  constitute  the  pructice 
of  the  court.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  deliberative  assembly 
or  any  other  body,  renewed  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  its 
members.  la  churches  the  equivalent  name  is  riles  and  cei-e- 
monieiS'  —  r.  Habit. 

Cmtom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  liohil  is  ih& 
effect  of  such  repetition :  fashion  is  tlio  custom  of  numbers ; 
usage  is  the  /lahit  of  numbers.  It  is  a  good  ciiMom  to  rise 
early ;  fliia  will  produce  a  /labil  of  so  doing ;  and  the  esamplo 
of  a  distinguished  family  may  do  much  toward  reviving  the 
Jashioii,  if  not  re-establishing  tho  vaage.^ 

Usage  has  relation  to  space,  and  eiutom  to  time  ;  usage  is 
more  universal,  and  custom  more  ancient ;  vsage  is  what  many 
people  practise,  and  custom  is  what  people  have  practised  long. 
A  vulgar  vsage;  an  old  custom.' 
OYNIC. — After  the  death  of  Socrates,  some  of  his  disciples,  under 
Antisthenes,  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Cjnusargcs,  one 
of  the  gymnasia  of  Athens,  — and  hence  they  were  culled 
Cgiiics.    According  to  others,  the  designation  comes  fj'oni  xim. 


Hi,  S,  nimoisnllDS  on  y\!S'^. ^ie.d,  S. 
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CYNrC— 

a  dog.  because  like  the  dog  they  irere  destitute  of  all  mode'ly 
Antiathenes,  Diogenes,  find  Crates  were  the  first  lieads  iif  tlje 
sect.  Zeno,  by  checking  and  moderating  their  doctrines,  giive 
birth  to  the  sect  of  Stoics.' 


fl^^MOHIST.  —  "  To  heiicTO  the  governing  mind,  or  minds,  net 
abaolulolj  and  necessarily  good,  nor  confined  to  what  is  iicst, 
but  capable  of  acting  according  to  mere  will  or  fancy,  is  to  bo 

DATA  (the  plural  of  (Jafiim  —  given  or  granted).  —  "Those  facts 
from  ivhich  an  inference  is  drawn,  are  called  Jala;  for  cr- 
umple, it  has  ahvaye  been  found  that  the  inhahitants  of  tem- 
perate climates  have  excelled  those  of  very  hot  or  very  cold 
climates  in  stature,  strength,  and  intelligence:  these  facts  are 
the  d'ifa.  from  ivhich  it  is  inferred  that  excellence  of  body  and 
mind  depend,  in  sonic  measure,  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
climate."* 

DEDUCTION  (from  Hedvcn,  to  draw  from,  to  cause  to  come  out  ' 
of),  is  the  mental  operation  which  consists  in  drawing  a  par- 
ticular truth  from  a  general  principle  antecedently  known,  it 
is  opposed  to  iiidvclimi,  which  consists  in  rising  from  parti- 
eidar  truths  to  the  determination  of  a  general  principle.  Let 
it  be  proposed  to  prove  that  Peter  is  mortal ;  I  know  that 
Peter  is  e.  man,  and  this  enables  mo  to  sny  tiiat  all  men 
are  mortal ;  from  which  affirmation  I  deduce  that  Peter  is 
mortal. 

The  syllogism  is  the  form  of  dediieliim.    Aristotle*  has  de- 
fined it  to  be  "  an  enunciation   in  which   certain  asi=ertion8 
being  mode,  by  their  being  true,  it  follows  necessarily,  that 
an{>thi'r  nssertion  different  from  the  first  is  true  also." 
Ilefiii-''  ne  can  Oeduce  a  particular  truth  we  must  bo  in  po* 

'Teflsr,  Eleattiits  ijf  ThaughL  iJVtdt.  AnaJyl.,  )ib.l.,  CBli.! 
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DEDTTCTION— 

MeBsion  of  the  general  truth.  This  may  he  aoquired  iniviUvdy, 
as  every  change  implies  a  cause;  or  inductively  a-o  thcvoluma 
of  gas  ia  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  pressure. 

Dcdiiclioa,  when  it  uses  the  former  Itind  of  truths,  is  demon- 
etratJon  or  science.  Truths  drawn  from  the  lattei  kiud  are 
contingent  and  relative,  and  admit  of  correction  by  increasing 
knowledge. 

The  principle  of  dediidion  is,  that  things  which  agree  with 
the  Biune  thing  agree  with  one  ajiother.  The  principle  of 
inducCiim  is,  that  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  the 
same  substances,  from  lie  same  causes  the  same  effects  will 
follow. 

The  mathematical  and  metaphysical  sciences  are  founded 
on  deduction,  the  physical  sciences  rest  on  iaduclion.' 
DE  FACTO  and  Ii£  JURE, — In  some  instances  the  penalty 
atfaolies  to  tie  offender  at  the  instant  when  the  fact  is  com- 
mitted ;  in  others,  not  until  he  is  convicted  by  law.  In  the 
former  ease  he  is  guilty  de  facto,  in  the  latter  dejnre. 

De  facto  ia  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  aciuiiili/  or  really, 
and  dejiire  in  the  sense  of  rigJitftilbj  or  legully;  as  when  it  is 
said  George  II,  was  king  of  Great  Britain  de  facto;  but 
Charles  Stuart  was  king  dejure. 
DEFINITION  (defiiiio,  to  mark  out  limits).— ^s(  defimlio,  eanim 
rervm,  guts  utinl  ly'vs  j'ei propria,  qiiam  deflitire  volumus,  heeia 
et  cirimmsevipfa  gucedam  expUcolio.'' 

"  The  simplest  and  most  correct  notion  of  a  definition  is,  a 
proposition  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  a  -word,"' 

Definilion  signifies  "laying  down  a  boundary ;"  and  is  used 
in  Logic  to  signify  "an  expression  which  esplwna  any  term 
so  as  to  separate  it  from  eTonrthing  else,  as  a  boundary  sepa- 
rates fields.  Logicians  distinguish  definitions  into  Nominal 
and  Seal. 

"  Definitions  are  called  nominal,  which  explain  merely  the 
Tneamnij  of  l/ie  term ;  and  rea^  which  osplain  the  nature  of  the 
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DEFINITION— 

thing  signified  by  that  term.  Logic  is  coneeroed  with  nomina. 
definitions  alone.'" 

"  By  a  real,  in  contrast  to  a  verbal  or  nominal  definition,  tht 
logicians  do  not  iotend  '  the  giving  an  adeciiiate  conception  of 
llie  nature  and  essence  of  a  tting ;'  that  is,  of  a  thing  con- 
sidered in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  conoeptions  of  it  already 
possessed.  By  verhal  definition  is  meant  the  more  accurate 
determination  of  the  signification  of  a  word;  by  real  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  contents  of  a  notion.  The  one 
clears  up  the  relation  of  leords  to  notions;  the  other  of  notions 
to  things.  The  substitution  of  notional  for  real  would,  perhaps, 
remove  the  ambiguity.  But  if  we  retain  the  term  real,  the 
aim  of  a  ■nerhul  definition  being  to  specify  the  thovght  denoted 
by  fJie  wold,  such  definition  ought  to  be  called  notional,  on  lie 
principle  on  which  the  definition  of  a  notion  is  called  real; 
for  this  definition  is  the  exposition  of  what  things  are  com- 
prehended in  a  thought."^ 

"  In  the  sense  in  which  nominal  and  real  definitions  were 
distinguished  by  the  scholastic  logioiaES,  logic  is  concerned 
with  real,  i.e.,  notional  definitions  only;  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  words  belongs  to  dictionaries  or  grammars."' 

"  There  is  a  real  distinction  between  definitions  of  names 
and  what  are  erroneously  called  definitions  of  things ;  but  it 
,  is  that  the  latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  aajne,  oorertly 
asserts  a  matter  of  fact.  This  covert  assertion  is  not  a  defini- 
tion, but  a  postulate.  The  deflnition  is  a  mere  identical  pro- 
position, which  gives  information  only  about  tie  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  from  which  no  conclusions  respecting  matters  of 
fact  can  possibly  be  drawn.  The  accompanying  postulate,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirms  a  fact  which  may  lead  to  conseiiuences 
of  every  degree  of  importance.  It  affirms  tlie  real  esistencs 
of  thin^,  possessing  the  combination  of  attributes  set  forth  in 
the  definition,  and  this,  if  true,  may  be  foundation  sufficient 
to  build  a  whole  fabric  of  scientific  truth."* 

Ejal  definitions  are  divided  into  tsf^eniial  and  ac-AiUi'tal 
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OEFINITrON  — 

An  essential  definition  states  irhat  are  regarded  as  the  con- 
stituent partB  of  the  essence  of  that  which  is  to  bo  defined; 
and  an  ai^eidental  definition  (or  doseription)  lays  down  irhat 
are  regarded  as  oircumBtances  belonging  to  it,  via.,  pi'opcrties 
or  aecidents,  siioh  oa  causes,  effects,  &c. 

"JSsaential  ^efiailioii  is  divided  mto  physical  (natural),  and 
logical  (metaphjaieal) ;  the  physical  dejinilion  being  made  by 
an  enumeration  of  such  parts  as  are  aciuaibj  separublo ;  such 
aa  are  the  hull,  maets,  &c,,  of  a  '  ship ;'  the  root,  trunk, 
blanches,  bark,  &c.,  of  a 'tree,'  The  logical  dejinilion  consista 
of  the  genus  and  difference,  which  are  called  bj  some  the 
taetaphymeal  (ideal)  parts;  as  being  not  two  real  parts  into 
which  an  i»dimdual  object  can  (as  in  the  former  case),  bo 
actually  divided,  but  only  different  views  taken  (notions 
formed)  of  a  class  of  objects,  by  one  mind.  Thus  a  magnet 
would  be  defined  logically,  '  an  iron  ore  having  attraction  for 

.^cci'i^eniaZ  or  descriptive  definition  may  bo— L  Causal;  as 
when  man  is  defined  as  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  for 
bis  glory.  2.  Accidental ;  as  vrhen  he  is  defined  to  be  animal, 
bipes  implitme.  3.  Genetic;  as  when  the  means  by  which  it  ia 
made  are  indicated ;  aa,  if  a  straight  line  filed  at  one  end  be 
drawn,  round  by  the  other  end  ao  as  to  return  to  itself,  a  circle 
will  be  described.  Or,  4.  Per  opposiium;  as,  when  virtue  if. 
said  to  be  flying  from  vice. 

The  rules  of  a  good  definition  are; — 1.  That  it  be  adequate. 
If  it  be  too  narrow,  you  explain  a  part  instead  of  u  whole; 
if  t«o  estensive,  a  whole  instead  of  a  pari.  2.  That  it  be 
olearer  {i.e.,  consist  of  ideas  leas  complex)  than  the  thing  de- 
fined. 3.  That  it  be  in  just  a  suiSciont  number  of  proper 
words.  Metaphorical  words  are  excluded  because  they  are 
indefinite.' 


'  WhlLlflir,  J>J.,  b.  il,  ch,  0,  §  C. 

"HnnHOl'a  AUl-i<:h.,  f.  3S  Ari^MtlB,  ri/sler.  AivlyL,  lib.  II  [  Hijifi.,  Jib.  vl  ■ 
Sm/al  L^.,fmt\,  chnp.  12,13,14,;  part  ;!,  i-hsp.  16;  Loctt,;  Baiay  on  Sum.  n. 
itatid.,  bgiik  ill,,  e.  3  nnd  i;  LalliiiOi!,  A'nKuux  Essais,  liv  ill.,  mp,  3  et  4;  J- 
Acaimi  nf  AntlMt'a  Lngk,  cliog.  %  met.  4 ;  Tu^paa,  ApyiaX  to  (SiBtoiotuBcji.  b 
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DEIST  (DevK,  God).— There  are  diffeyent  kinds  of  adsU  noticed 
by  ])r.  Snm.  Clnrkc' 

1.  Those  ivho  beiievo  in  on  Eternal  and  Intelligent  Being, 
but  deny  a  Providence,  either  conserving  or  governing. 

2.  Those  who  believe  in.  Gnd  and  in  Providence,  but  deny 
moral  distinctions  and  moral  government. 

3.  Those  who  believe  in  Ond  awd  His  moral  perfections,  bnl 
deny  a  future  state, 

4.  Those  who  believe  in  God  and  His  moral  gOTernment, 
here  and  hereafter,  in  so  far  as  the  light  of  nature  goes ;  but 
doubt  or  deny  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 

Kant  has  distinguished  between  a  tkeist  and  a  deist — the 
former  acknowledging  a  Ood,  free  and  iutelligent,  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  all  thiiigs ;  the  latter  bolioving  that  the  first 
principle  of  all  things  is  nn  Infinite  Force,  ^vhioh  is  inherent  in 
matter,  and  the  blind  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
J}ei.iia,  in  this  sense,  is  mere  materialism.  But  ilfiim  is  gene- 
rally employed  to  denote  a  belief  in  God,  without  implying  a 
belief  in  revelation. 

"That  modem  species  of  infidelity,  called  deism,  or  natural 
reliyian,  aa  contradistinguished  from  I'orealed."' 

"  Tindftl  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  for 
himself,  and  bestowed  on  his  ooadjntors,  the  denomination  of 
Christian  deisti,  though  it  implied  no  less  than  an  absolute 
contradiction  in  terms."' — V.  Tbeist. 
Demiurge  (Sij^itovpyof,  workman,  architect).  —  Socrates  and 
Plato  represented  God  as  the  architect  of  the  universe.  Plo- 
tinus  confounded  the  demiurge  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  and 
represented  it  as  inferior  to  the  supreme  intelligence.  The 
Gnostics  represented  it  as  an  emanation  from  the  supreme 
divinity,  and  having  a  separate  esistcnco.  The  difficulty  of 
reconciling  our  ideaiof  an  infinite  cause  to  the  variable  and 
contingent  effects  pbservablo  in  the  universe,  has  given  rise  tc 
the  hypotheses  of  a  demiurge,  and  of  a  plastic  nature ;  bul 
they  do  noc  alleviate  the  diEEculty.  This  terra  is  applied  tC 
God,  Ileb,  si.  10. 
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DEMON  (Joifiui').— "  The  demon  kind  is  of  an  intermediate  natura 
between  the  divine  and  human.  What  is  the  power  and 
virtue,  said  I,  of  this  intermediate  kind  of  being?  To  trans- 
mit and  to  interpret  to  the  gods,  wliat  comes  from  men ;  and 
to  men,  in  lite  manner,  wliat  cornea  from  the  gods;  from 
men  their  petitions  and  their  sacrifices;  from  the  go<is,  in 
return,  the  rcYelation  of  their  will." ' 

Socrates  declared  that  he  had  a  friendly  spirit,  or  Demon, 
who  restrained  him  from  imprudence,  and  revealed  to  him 
what  waa  true.  Plutarch  haa  a  Dialogue  on  the  Demon  of 
Socrates,  and  Apuleius  also  wrote  De  Deo  Soeratu.  In 
modern  times  we  have  L61ut,  Ihi  Bemon  de  Socrale,'  He 
thinka  Socrates  was  subject  to  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

DEMONSTRATION  [demomtro,  to  point  out,  to  cause  to  see).— 
In  old  English  writers  this  word  was  used  to  signify  the  point- 
ing  ovt  the  connection  between  a  conclusion  and  ite  premises, 
or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  its  asserted  cause.  It  now 
denotes  a  necessary  consequence,  and  is  synonymous  with 
proof  from  first  principles.  To  draw  out  a  particular  truth 
from  a  general  truth  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  is  deduction;  from 
a  necessary  and  universal  truth  to  draw  coneequenoes  which 
necessarily  follow,  is  demonstiatiort.  To  connect  a  truth  with 
a  first  principle,  to  show  that  it  is  this  principle  applied  or 
realised  in  a  particular  case,  is  to  demonstrate.  The  result  is 
soience,  knowledge,  certainty.  Those  general  truths  arrived 
at  by  induction  in  the  sciences  of  observation,  are  certain 
knowledge.  But  it  is  knowledge  which  is  not  definite  or  com- 
plete. It  may  admit  of  increase  or  modification  by  new  dis- 
coveries ;  but  the  knowledge  which  dcmon,iiliati.on  gives  is  fixed 
and  unalterable. 

A  demoiislraiion  is  a  reasoning  consisting  of  one  or  more 
arguments,  by  which  some  prooosition  brought  info  question 
is  evidently  shown  to  be  contained  in  some  other  proposifion 
assumed,  whose  truth  and  certainty  being  evident  and  acknow- 
ledged, the  proposition  in  question  must  also  ho  admitted  as 

Dsnionsti'uiian  is  direct  or  indirect.     Direct  demoiistratitm  ii 
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DEMOXSTBATION  — 

dtsceii '  / — when  ^larting  from  a  general  truth  we  come  to  a 
pitt  cular  (.oaclusi  n  which  ite  must  affirm  or  dej  j  r  as- 
cendi  q — whf  n  starting  frc  m  the  subject  and  its  attributes, 
we  arrive  by  degrees  at  a  general  prmtiple  with  which  wa 
connect  the  proposition  m  quest  on  Both  these  are  deduo 
tive  because  they  connect  a  partn,ular  tiufli  Trith  a  general 
friiii-iple  Iidueci  deo  o  atiat  o)i  at  when  we  admit  hjpo- 
thetually  a  prjpueitiin  contradictory  of  that  which  we  wish 
ta  demonstrate  and  show  that  this  admissir  n  leads  to  ab  urd 
ity  that  IS  an  impoisibility  or  a  contradiction  This  i=  de 
monstralto  per  tmpossibJe,  or  redvetio  ad  ahsvTd'um.  It  should 
only  he  employed  when  direct  demonstration  is  unattMnahle. 

"  BemoHstraUon  was  divided  by  ancient  writers  into  two 
kinds;  one  kind  they  called  demousiraiion  an ;  the  other  (ie- 
monetraiiim  Sto-ti. 

"  The  demonsbalioK  Suiri,  or  argument  from  cause  to  effect, 
ig  most  commonly  employed  in  anticipating  future  eyents. 
"When,  e.  g.,  we  argue  that  at  a  certain  time  the  tides  will  he 
nnnsually  high,  because  of  its  being  the  day  following  the  new 
or  the  full  moon,  it  is  because  we  know  that  that  condition  of 
the  moon  is  in  some  way  connected  as  a  cause  with  an  un- 
usually high  rising  of  the  tides  as  its  effect,  and  can  argue, 
therefore,  (Jiat  it  will  produce  what  is  called  spring  tide. 

"On  tie  other  hand,  the  demonstration  iitt,  or  argument 
from  effect  to  cause,  is  more  applicable,  naturally,  to  past 
ofenta,  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  fliey 
exhibit  as  effects.  Thus  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  Ijodies 
of  those  whose  death  has  been  unaccountably  sudden,  is 
frequently  proved  in  this  way  by  the  phenomena  which  such 
bodies  present,  and  which  inyolye  the  presence  of  poison  as 

The  theory  of  demonstration  is  to  be  found  in  the  Organon 
of  Aristotle,  "  since  whose  time,"  said  Kant,  "  Logic,  as  to 
its  foundation,  has  gained  nothing." 

DENOMINATION,  External,  — T.  Mode. 

DEONTOLOGY   (^o  &iov,  wliat  is  due.  or  binding ;  i.iyB,,  dis 
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DEOWTOLOGY— 

"Deontology,  or  that  which  is  proper,  has  been  chosen  na  a 
fitter  term  thnn  any  other  which  could  ho  found,  to  represent, 
jn  the  field  of  morals,  the  prlnoiplo  of  ulililarianism,  or  that 
which  is  useful."* 

"  The  term  deoTttology  expresses  moral  science,  and  ex- 
presses it  welli  precisely  beoatise  it  signifies  the  science  of 
du-ty,  and  contains  no  refcj'cnee  to  utility."  = 

Deoiitoloify  involves  the  being  bound  or  being  under  obliga- 
tion; the  rery  idea  which  it  was  selected  to  avoid,  and  whieh 
utility  does  not  give. 

"  The  ancient  Pythagoreans  defined  virtue  to  be  *Eji(  row 
iionot  [that  is,  the  habit  of  duty,  or  of  doing  what  is  binding), 
the  oldest  definition  of  virtue  of  which  we  have  any  aocoucii 
and  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  which  is  yet  to  be  found 
in  any  system  of  philosophy."* 

And  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  has  observed  tliat  ethics  are  wel! 
denominated  deoniologjj. 
DESIGclf  {designo,  to  mark  out).  —  "The  atomic  atheists  further 
allege,  that  though  there  be  many  things  in  the  world  which 
serve  well  for  uses,  yet  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  there- 
fore they  were  made  intentionally  and  deeisnedly  for  those 

"  What  is  done,  neither  by  accident,  nor  simply  for  its  own 
sake,  but  with  aview  to  some  effect  that  is  to  follow,  is  said  to 
be  the  result  of  design.  None  but  intelligent  beings  act  with 
design;  because  it  requires  knowledge  of  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  the  power  of  comparing  ideas,  to  con- 
ceive of  some  end  or  object  to  be  produced,  and  to  devise  the 
means  proper  to  produce  the  effect.  Therefore,  whenever  we 
see  a  thing  which  not  only  may  be  applied  to  some  use,  but 
which  is  evidently  made  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  whieh  it 
produces,  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  being  capable 
of  thought."' 

"  When  wo  find  in  nature  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  we  infer  desiff/i  and  a  designer;  because  the  only  oircura- 


•  lajlor,  Slemeiit!  a/  Tluxighl 
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DESIGIT  — 

staaics  in  which  wa  can  trace  the  origination  of  adiiptntion, 
are  those  in  which  humnn  mind  is  impiiijated." ' 

On  the  argiimeat  for  the  being  of  God  from  tho  oyii3i;ncefl 
of  design,  or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  finds  in  tho  universe, 
Bte  XenophoQ,  Memorahilia  of  Soeraka,^  BufGcr,  IWaiise  on 
FiisS  T.iitks,*  Reid,*  Stewart,*  Palej,'  Bvidjjeviater  Trealises; 
Burneii  Prize  Euays.  —  V.  Cwse  (Final). 
DESIKS.  —  "Desire  majbe  defined  tliat  uneasy  eensation  eseited 
in  the  mind  by  the  view  or  bj  the  contemplation  of  any  de- 
sirable good  which  is  not  in  our  possession,  which  we  are  bo- 
licitoua  to  obtain,  and  of  which  the  att^mnent  appOiirs  at 
least  possible."^ 

According  to  Dr.  IIutcheBOn,"  "desires  arise  in  our  mind  from 
the  frame  of  our  nature,  upon  apprehension  of  good  or  evil  in 
objects,  actions,  or  events,  to  obtain  for  ourselves  or  otiers  (ha 
agreeable  sensation  when  the  object  or  event  is  good ;  or  to 
prevent  the  uneasy  sensation  when  it  is  evil." 

But,  ■while  desires  imply  intelligence,  tliey  are  not  the  mere 
eflus,  or  prodaot  of  (hat  intelligence ;  and,  while  the  objects 
of  our  desires  are  known,  it  is  not,  solely,  in  consequence  of 
knowing  them,  that  ive  desire  them  ;  but,  rather,  because  we 
have  a  capacity  of  desiring.  There  is  a  tendency,  on  oar 
part,  towards  certain  ends  or  objects,  and  there  is  a  fitness  in 
them  to  give  ua  pleasure,  when  they  are  attained.  Onr  desires 
of  such  ends  or  objects  are  natural  and  primm-y.  Naiural, 
bnt  not  iii'linclive,  for  they  imply  intelligence ;  primari;,  and 
not  factilioua,  for  they  result  from  the  constitution  of  things, 
ond  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  antecedent  to  espe- 
tience  and  education. 

It  has  been  maintained,  however,  that  there  ore  no  original 
principles  in  our  nature,  carrying  ua  towards  particular  objects, 
but  that,  in  the  course  of  experience,  we  learn  what  gives  us 
pleasure  or  pain — what  does  us  good  or  ill — that  we  flee  from 
the  ono  class  of  objects,  and  follow  after  the  other;  that 
in  this  way,  likings  and  dislikings — inclination  and  aversion, 

'  Dorq,  Vliiurs  nf  Htm.  I'TDgretiim,  p,  4S3.  "Book.,  diap.  4, 
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DESIRE— 

spfing  up  within  UB ;  and  that  al!  the  various  f  assigns  and 
pursuits  of  humao  life  are  proJaced  and  prompted  by  sensi- 
hilitj  to  pieaeure  and  pain,  and  a  Itnowledgo  of  what  affecta 
that  sensibility ;  and  thus,  ali  our  desires  maj  bo  resolved  int^ 
one  general  denii-e  of  happiness  or  weli-bcing. 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  ths  number  of 
those  desires  which  are  origioal ;  but  there  is  little  room  for 
doubting,  that  there  are  some  which  may  be  so  designated. 
Every  being  has  ft  nature.  Everything  is  what  it  is,  hy  having 
such  a  nature.  Man  has  a  nature,  and  his  nature  ims  an  end. 
This  end  is  indicated  by  certain  tendencies.  He  feels  incii- 
n&tion  Dt  deaire  towards  certain  objects,  which  are  suited  to 
his  faculties  and  fitted  to  improve  them.  The  atlainment  of 
these  objects  gives  pleasure,  the  absence  of  them  is  a  source 
of  uneasiness.  Man  seeks  thorn  by  a  natural  and  spontaneous 
effort.  In  seelting  them,  he  comes  to  know  tliem  bettor  and 
desire  them  more  eagerly.  But  the  intelligence  which  is  gra- 
dually developeci,  and  the  development  which  it  may  give  to 
the  desires,  should  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  faet,  that  thn 
desires  primarily  existed,  as  inherent  tendencies  in  our  nature, 
aiming  at  their  correspondent  objects ;  spontaneously,  it  may 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  but  gradually  gaining  clearness  and 
strength,  by  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  our  intellectual  and 
rational  powers. 
JDESTINY  (destiiiatum,  fised),  is  the  necessary  and  unalterable 
connection  of  eyents ;  of  which  the  heathens  made  a  divine 
power,  superior  to  all  their  deities.  The  idea  of  an  irresisti- 
ble destiny,  against  which  man  strives  in  vain,  pervades  the 
whole  of  Greek  tragedy.  —  V.  raT.ir.isji. 
determinism:.— This  name  is  applied  by  Sir  W.  namllton' 
to  the  doctrine  of  Ilobbes,  as  contradistinguished  from  tiia 
OMcient  doctrine  oi  fatalism.  The  principle  oi  Ihn  sufficient 
reason  is  likewise  called  by  LoibniU  the  principle  of  tha 
deUrmining  reason.  In  the  Sid.  des  Sciences  PhiJosoph., 
nothing  is  given  under  detei'miuism,  but  a  reference  nr.ada 
to  fatalism.'     And   fatalism   is   explained   as   the   doctrine 

•But  1q  the  artblu  " LilwrlL-,"  delfnuVn.™  Is  npplitd  to  lliBaootrlns  lliot  mollTM 
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DETERMINISM— 

whioh  denies  liberty  to  man.  — F.  Necessitv,  FATALtSM,  L» 

DIALECTIC  {dialeUik)  is  the  logic  of  appearance  aa  distinguished 
from  univereai  Logic,  or  it  may  be  that  which  teaches  us  to 
esoite  appsarance  or  iiluBion.  As  logical  or  formal  it  treats  "f 
the  sources  of  error  and  illusion,  and  the  mode  oi  desiruying 
them;  as  transcendental,  it  is  the  exposure  of  tie  natural  and 
unavoidttbla  illusion  that  arises  from  human  reason  itself, 
which  is  ever  inclined  to  look  upon  phenomena  as  things  in 
themselves,  and  cognitions  d  priori,  as  properties  adhering  to 
these  things,  and  in  such  way  to  form  the  super-sen sihle,  ac- 
cording to  this  assumed  cognition  of  things  in  themselves." ' 

"  How  to  divide  and  subdivide,  and  dissect,  and  analyze  a 
topic,  80  aa  to  he  directed  to  the  variouB  roads  of  argument 
by  which  it  may  be  approached,  investigated,  defended,  or 
attacked,  is  the  province  of  dialectic.  How  to  oritio'ise  those 
arguments,  so  as  to  reject  the  sophistical,  and  to  allow  their 
exact  weight  to  the  solid,  is  the  province  of  Logic.  The  dia- 
lectician is  praised  in  proportion  as  hts  method  is  exhavslipe; 
that  is,  in  proportion  as  it  supplies  every  possible  form  of  argu- 
ment applicable  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  The  logician 
is  praised  in  proportion  as  his  method  is  demonstrative ;  that 
is,  in  proportion  as  it  determines  unanswerably  the  value  of 
every  argument  applied  to  the  mattor  under  discussion.  Dia- 
lectic providos,  ,;nd  Lo^o  appreciates  argumentation ;  dialectic 
exercises  the  invention,  aad  Logic  the  judgment." ' 

DIAIECTICS  (5«t>.f»f«7  Tij:^=,).  — "The  Greek  verb  aiaxly 
loSiM,  in  its  widest  signification, — 1.  Includes  the  use  both  of 
reason  and  speech  as  proper  to  man.  Hence  dialectics  may 
mean  Logic,  as  including  the  right  use  of  reason  and  language. 
2.  It  is  also  used  as  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  dissera-e, 
to  discuss  or  dispute;  hence,  dialectic*  has  been  used  to  denote 
the  Logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  demon- 
stration and  scientific  induction.  3.  It  is  also  used  in  popular 
language  to  denote  Logic  properly  tio  called  But  diahdics._ 
like  eoience,  is  not  Logic,  but  the  subject  matter  uf  LogiiS 
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DIALECTICS  — 

Dialectics  is  handled,  anatomized,  and  its  conditions  deter- 
mined  by  Logic ;  but,  foi-  all  thut,  it  is  not  Logio,  any  more 
than  the  animal  kingdom  is  Zoology,  or  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  Botauj." ' 

"Xenophon'  tells  us,  tbat  Sooratea  said,  'That  diakoia 
(ro  SuijiytoScH.)  was  so  called  because  it  is  an  inquiry  pursued 
by  persons  who  take  counsel  togetiior,  separating  tiie  subjecta 
eocsidered  according  to  their  kinds  (Btow'Tocroi).  lie  iield 
accordingly  that  men  should  try  to  be  well  prepared  for  sueli 
a  process,  and  should  pursue  it  witi  diligence.  By  this  means 
he  thought  they  -would  become  good  men,  fitted  for  respon- 
sible offices  of  command,  and  truly  dialeclicul'  {SiMJitt- 
aiitorous).  And  this  is,  I  conceive,  the  answer  to  Mr.  Grote's 
interrogatory  exclamation.'  '  Surely  the  etymology  here  givea 
by  Xonophon  or  Socrates  of  the  word  {ita>Jyta6ai),  cannot  be 
considered  as  satisfactory.'  The  two  noliocs,  of  investigatory 
dialogue  and  distribution  of  notions  according  to  their  kinds, 
which  are  thus  asserted  to  be  connected  in  etymology,  were, 
among  tho  followers  of  Socrates,  connected  in  fact ;  the  dia- 
lects dialogue  was  supposed  to  involve  of  course  the  ditilsctte 
division  of  the  subject."* 

DIANOIOIO&Y— F.  NooLOGv. 

DICHOTOMY  {Stxaray^,  cutting  in  two,  division  into  two  parts, 
logically),  is  a  bimerobral  division,  —  "Our  Saviour  said  tii 
P  late  Sayest  tl  ou  th  s  th  ng  of  tl  yeelf  or  1  d  others  tell 
tl  ee  And  all  th  gs  por'ed  a  e  redu  ble  to  this  dicho' 
to     e — 1    The   fountam  of    nventon      ''    Tl  e   channel  of 

Tl  e  d  6  M  f  Peter  Pamus  alwiys  cons  sted  of  two 
members  one  of  nU  b  vi  c  nt  al  torj  of  the  other,  as  if 
onp  si  Id  d  de  Englanl  nto  M  Idl  sos  In  a  note  on 
jh  a  passage  S  r  11  lianllaralon  ays  Therf  soothing 
new  a  Ramus  Delicto    ylyc  ntraicton     Itwas   in  par- 

ulir  1  fav  ur  to  w  th  Plato    * 

"  Every  divi»Lon,  however  uomplei,  is  reducible  at  each  oi 

*  Dr.  WhoneLl,  Cn  Plaint  Kaliim  qf  Dialeclie,  Traia.  of  Oimh.  Fliilosirph.  Sac,  vol 
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DICHOTOMY— 

its  steps  to  a,  Diclioiomy  ;  that  ts,  to  the  diriaion  of  a  class  into 
tivo  sub-ciasaes,  oppused  to  each  other  by  oontradietion.  Ttie 
tefui  X,  if  diyisihle  positively  hy  several  terma,  of  which  Y  it 
oaf,  13  divisible  also  hy  the  terms  Y  and  not  Y,"' 

DICTUM  DE  OMin  ET  KULLO  may  be  explained  to  meai. 
"  whatever  is  predicated  [i.  e.,  affirmed,  or  denied)  universiillj 
of  any  class  of  things,  may  be  predicated  in  like  manner  (via., 
affirmed,  or  denied)  of  anything  oomprehended  in  that  claBB." 
-^V.  Contradiction, 

DICTUM  SIMPLICITEB,.~When  oterra  or  proposition  is  to 
be  understood  in  its  plain  and  unlimited  sense,  it  is  used  aim- 
plkiler ;  irhen  with  limitation  or  reference,  it  is  said  to  be 
used  seaiiuhim  qaii  —  j.  c. 

DIFFEEENCE  {Suufipd,  diffirerU!a).  —  Vihen  two  objects  are 
compared  they  way  have  qualities  which  are  common  to  both, 
or  the  one  may  itave  qualities  which  the  other  hns  not,  Tho 
first  constitutes  their  resemblance,  the  second  their  difference. 
If  the  qualities  coastituting  their  resemblance  be  esaenlial 
qualities,  and  the  qualities  constituting  their  difference  be 
merely  accidenlal,  the  objects  are  only  said  to  be  distinct ;  but 
if  tho  qualities  constituting  their  difference  be  essential  quali- 
ties, then  the  objects  are  differeot.'  One  man  is  distinct  from 
another  man,  or  one  piece  of  silver  from  another ;  but  a  man 
is  different  from  a  horse,  and  gold  is  different  from  silver. 
Those  accidental  differences  ivhich  distinguish  objects  whoBe 
essence  is  common,  belong  only  to  indiriduals,  and  are  called 
hidieidiial  or  uiimerical  differences.  Those  differences  which 
cause  objects  to  have  a  different  nature,  constitute  species,  and 
are  called  specific  differences.  The  former  are  passing  and 
rariabie;  but  the  latter  ate  permanent  and  form  the  objects 
of  science,  and  furnish  the  grounds  of  all  classification,  divi- 
gion,  and  definition  —  5.  v. 

"Differeitce  or  differentia,  in  Logic,  means  the  formal  or 
disiinguishing  part  of  the  essence  of  a  species."  When  I  oay 
that  tiie  differentia  of  a  magnet  is  "its  attracting  iron,"  and 
that  its  pivperlff  is  "  polarity,"  these  are  called  respectively,  a 
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DIFrERENCE  — 

ispccijic  difference  and  property;  because  magnet  is  (I  liavc  sup 
posed)  an  iiijiraa  species  (i.  e,,  only  a  species}.  When  I  siiy 
tijat  the  differentia  of  iron  ore  is  "its  containing  iron,"  and  its 
property  "tieing  attjaetcd  by  the  magnet,"  these  are  onlled 
respectively,  a  generic  difference  and  'propeiiy,  because  "  iroo 
ore"  is  a  subaltern  species  or  genus;  being  both  the  geauij  of 
magnot,  and  the  species  of  niinernl," ' 

The  English  wurd  dicers  expresses  differenre  only,  bnt  cit- 
verse  ospreEses  difference  with  npposilion.  The  Evangelists 
narrate  the  same  events  in  "divers  manners,"  but  not  in 
— K.  DisriNCTJO.v. 


DILEMMA  is  a  syllogism  with  a  conditional  promisa,  in  which 
either  the  antecedent  or  consequent  is  disjunctive,  AVhen  an 
affirmativo  is  proved,  tiio  Dilemina  is  said  to  be  in  the  modus 
poiieiis,  and  the  argument  is  called  constriicUce ;  ivhen  a 
negative  is  proved,  the  Dilemma  is  said  to  bo  in  the  modus 
Ulleiis.  and  the  argument  is  called  datniciiBe.  Of  the  eon- 
ttrucliee  dilemma  there  are  tivo  sorts — the  simple,  -which  con- 
cludes catogorically,  and  the  eoinplex.  which  has  adi^unotiTe 
conclusion.  There  13  but  one  sort  of  the  true  destruclim 
dilemma. 

The  dilemma  is  used  to  prove  the  absurdity  or  falsehood  of 
some  nsEcnion.  A  conditional  proposition  is  assumed,  the 
onteeodent  of  which  is  the  assertion  to  be  disproved,  ivhile 
the  consequent  is  a  disjunctive  proposition  enumerating  the 
suppositions  "u  ivhich  the  assertion  can  be  true.  Should  the 
supposition  be  rejected,  the  assertion  als&  must  be  rejected. 
If  A  is  B,  either  C  is  D  or  E  is  P.  But  neither  C  is  D  nor  B 
is  F ;  therefore,  A  is  not  B, 

This  syllogism  was  called  the  Syllogismm  Cormilns,  the  two 
members  of  the  consequent  being  the  korns  of  the  dilemma, 
on  which  the  adversary  is  caugh'  oetwccn  (iaiXafiSdrtTai) 
two  difficolties.  And  it  was  calloa  dilemma,  quasi  tif  xo^i- 
pdiat  ;  nciording  tu  Others  it  was  so  cnlled  from  Sis.  twice, 
and  \^fifia,  an  assumption,  because  in  tie  major  premiss  thect 
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T)tLEJSM&.— 

are  generally  two  anteceiieats,  which  in  tKo  minor  beeums 
two  aasuiaptions. 

The  hypothetico-diBJuDctiTe  Bjllogiam,  or  dilemma,  muat  not 
be  eonfounded  with  the  sophism  called  dilemma,  in  which,  bj 
a  fallacy,  two  contradictories  seem  to  be  proved. 

DI8C0VEHY.— F.  Intention, 

I)I8C1JESUS.~"If  the  mind  do  not  perceive  intuitively  the  oon- 
neetion  betwiit  the  prsedicate  and  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
axioms,  or  self-evident  propositions,  it  can  do  so  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideaa,  or  by  the  use  of  middle 
terms,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  language  of  Aristotle,  And 
this  application  of  the  middle  term,  first  to  one  of  the  terms  of 
a  proposition,  and  then  to  the  other,  is  performed  bj  that  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellect  which  is  very  properly  called  in  Greek 
Siuvoto,  because  the  intellect  in  this  operation  goes  betwixt 
the  two  terms,  as  it  were,  and  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  Latin,  as  there  is  not  the  same  facility  of  composition,  it  is 
espressod  by  two  words,  discursvs  mentis,  mens  being  the 
same  thing  in  Latin  as  Nnvs  in  Greek ;  and  the  Latin  expres- 
sion is  rendered  into  English  by  discourse  of  reasoning,  or  aa 
it  is  commonly  called,  reasoning." ' 

"Reasoning  (or  discourse)  is  the  act  of  proceeding  from 
jertMn  judgments  to  another  founded  on  them  (or  the  result 
of  them.)"' 

DISJUNCTIVE,— F.  Pbopositios,  Syllogism. 

DISPOSITION  (StaflHif,  disposiilo),  according  to  Aristotle,*  is 
the  arrangement  of  that  which  has  parts,  either  according  to 
place,  or  to  potentiality,  or  according  to  speeios ;  for  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  position,  as  also  the  name 
disposition  makes  manifest." 

As  applied  to  mind,  it  supposes  the  relation  of  its  powers  and 
principles  to  one  anotlier,  and  means  the  resultant  bias,  or 
tendency  to  be  moved  by  soma  of  them  rather  than  by  others. 
Mind  is  essentially  one.  But  we  speak  of  it  as  having  a 
constitution  and  na  containing  certuin  primary  elements ;  and, 
according  as  these  elements  are  combined  and  balanced  thera 
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DISPOSITIOIT  — 

may  be  difFerenoes  in  the  constitution  of  individual  mtnOs,  just 
as  there  are  differences  of  bodily  temperaments,  and  these  d\t- 
ferences  may  give  riee  to  a  di^po!,iitou  <a  bias,  in  the  one  case, 
more  directly  in  the  other.  Accordinji  aa  intellect,  or  sensi- 
lavity.  or  will,  prevails  in  any  individual  mind,  there  -will  be 
a  correspondent  bias  resulting 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  oriRmal  differences  m  ths  primari/ 
desires,  tiiat  differences  of  dtsposUion  arc  most  obServftble. 
Any  desire,  when  powerful  draws  over  the  other  tendencies 
of  tJie  mind  to  its  side;  gives  a  t-olour  («  the  whole  chafaeter 
of  the  man,  and  manifests  its  mflueuce  throughout  all  bis 
tamper  and  conduct.  His  thoughts  run  in  a  particular  chan- 
nel, without  his  being  sensible  that  they  do  so,  except  by  the 
result.  There  is  an  under-ourrent  of  feeling,  Sowing  continu- 
ally within  him,  which  oaly  manifests  itself  by  the  direction 
in  which  it  carries  him.  This  eonstituf«s  his  temper.'  iWs- 
poailian  is  the  sum  of  a  man's  desires  and  feelings. 
DISTINCTION  (iuii'pfOK}  is  wider  in  signification  than  differ- 
ence; for  ali  things  that  are  differBnt  are  also  distinct;  but  all 
things  that  are  distinct  are  not  also  different.  One  drop  of 
water  does  not  speeiJicaUy  differ  from  another ;  but  they  are 
individtiaUy  distinct. 

DisHndion  is  a  kind  of  alietas  or  otherness.  Those  things 
are  said  to  be  distinct  of  which  one  is  not  the  other.  Thus 
Peter,  precisely  because  he  is  not  Faul,  is  said  to  be  distinct 
from  Paul.  Union  is  not  opposed  to  distinction;  for  things 
may  be  so  united  that  the  one  shall  not  be  confbueded  with 
the  other.  Thus  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body.  Indeed  jtnion 
implies  disliaclion;  it  is  when  two  things  which  are  mutually 
distinct  become,  as  it  were.  one. 

jyistiniiioa  is  real  and  menial,  a  parte  rei  and  per  intellectitm. 
Seal  distinction  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
amount'  to  difference.  It  is  threefold : — 1.  Object  from  object 
— as  GoQ  from  man.  2.  Mode  from  mode— -as  blue  from  black. 
3.  Mode  from  thing — as  body  from  motioa.  Mental  di.iiinction 
is  made  by  the  mind  —  as  when  ivo  distinguish  between  light 
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ond  heivt,  which  are  natariny  united,  or  hetweGn  the  length 
and  brijadth  of  a  body.     It  amounts  to  absliac'ioii.' 

"  Separation  bj  the  touch  (dis  and  laiiffo)  makes  a  distinc- 
tion; by  turning  apart  {dis  and  vertii)  makes  a  diwrsil;/;  by 
carrying  asunder  (dis and /ero)  makes  a  difference;  hy  afBsing 
a  mark  {dis  aaicrimeii)  makes  a  discTimiiiallon.  DisiiTidioii, 
therefore,  ia  applied  to  delicate  variation  b;  dicersili/  to  glaring 
oontrasts;  difference  to  hostile  unlikeneaees ;  and  discrimiita~ 
iio'i  to  formal  oriticiBm.'" 
DISTBIB0TIOK— "  ia  the  phtcing  particular  things  in  the  places 
or  compartments  which  have  already  been  propared  to  receive 

"  In  Logic,  a  term  ia  said  to  be  distributed  when  it  is  era- 
ployed  in  its  full  extent,  su  as  to  comprehend  all  its  signifl- 
cates  —  everything  to  which  it  is  applicable."* 

"A  term  ia  said  to  ho  ' dixtribufed,'  when  an  assertion  ij 
made  or  implied  respecting  crmv/ me Hjfej' of  tho  class  which  the 
term  denotes.  Of  every  uiiirorBal  proposition,  therefore,  tho 
Bubjeot  is  dialrilmied;  f.  </.,  all  me/i  are  mortal;  Noi-a/ZoHoI 
beiiiff  is  responsible ;  Whatsoever  things  were  writlea  afunlims 
■were  written  for  our  learning.  When  an  assertion  is  made  or 
applied  respecting  some  member  or  members  of  a  class,  but 
not  neeessaiily  respecting  all,  the  term  is  said  to  be  '  undis- 
tributed ;'  as,  for  esaaiple,  the  subjects  of  the  following  pro- 
positions;— Some  mei!  are  beacTolent;  There  are  some  ^/antJ- 
iag  litre  that  shall  not  die;  Not  every  one  thai  iiniikes  the 
sacred  name  shall  enter  into  the  heavenly  kingdom."' 

"  When  the  whole  of  either  term  (in  a  proposition)  is  com- 
pared with  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  distril)Vled ;  whta  a  part 
only  ia  so  compared,  it  is  said  to  be  uixdisfribaied.  In  the  pro- 
position 'AH,  A  is  Up'  the  term  A  is  dietributed;  but  in  the 
proposition  '  Some,  A  ia  B,'  it  is  undistributed."* 

The  rules  for  disiribiiiioii  are ;  — 

].  All  universal  propositions,  and  no  particular,  distriliuts 
the  svliject. 

I  BoBsiwt,  Lug..  11',  i,,c.  25;  Kpld,  Accouni  of  AriOnlU's  Lugic,  ph.  2,  wot.  3. 
=  THylor,  Si/noni/iiis-  '  I'ajlor,  EIrraeiili  of  Thangla. 

'  Whntelj,  Z^ic,  Tl.  ii.,  cb.  R,  J  2. 

•  BollJ,  Sjia.  ej  Us;  p.  *r. 
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DISTaBTTTIOlT  — 

2.  AH  negative,  and  no  afSrraative,  the  predifate.' 

"A  singular  term  can  never  denote  anything  less  thnn  the 
object  of  ivhich  it  ia  a  name,  A  common  term  may  bo  under- 
stood  as  denoting  all.  or  fewer  than  ail,  of  the  objects  of  the 
class.  When  it  denotes  all,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  universally, 
or  to  be  distributed ;  that  ia,  to  be  aproad  over  the  whole  class, 
or  to  be  applied  to  ail  the  objects  distributiveiy — not  eollect- 
ivoly  —  to  each,  not  to  all  together.  When  it  denotes  fewer 
than  all  the  objects  of  the  class,  it  is  said  to  be  taltea  particu- 
larly, or  to  be  undistributed."'' 
DITHBISIS.  —  "Aa  for  that  fore-mentioned  ditheism,  or  opinion 
of  two  gods  —  a  good  and  an  evil  one,  it  is  evident  that  its 
original  sprung  from  nothing  else,  but  from  a  firm  persuasion 
of  tfao  essential  goodness  of  Deity,  &c."' — Y.  Dualism. 
DIVISION  —  "is  the  separating  things  of  the  same  kind  into 
parcels  ;  analysis  is  the  separating  of  things  that  are  of  dif- 
ferent  kinds ;  we  divide  a  sticlc  by  cutting  it  into  two,  or  Into 
twenty  pieces;  we  analyze  it  by  separating  the  bark,  the 
wood,  and  the  pith — a  diaisioa  may  be  made  at  pleasure,  an 
analysis  must  be  made  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object."* 

Diaisioa  is  either  dioision  pr-iper  or  partition.  J'artifioa  is 
the  distributjon  of  some  substance  into  its  parte;  aa  of  tbe 
globe  into  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Division 
proper  is  the  distribution  of  genus  and  species  info  what  is 
uni^er  them  ;  as  when  substance  ia  divided  into  spiritual  and 
material.  The  members  which  arise  from  diBision  retain  the 
name  of  their  whole;  but  not  thoae  from. paTtilion. 

"Division  is  the  separation  of  a  ■vvhole  into  its  parts. 

"  But  as  there  are  tmo  kinds  of  wholes,  there  arc  also  twu 
kinds  of  dioiaion.  There  is  a  whole  composed  of  parts  really 
distinct,  calle*!  in  Latin,  ioiuin,  and  whc«e  parts  are  called 
iidegral  parts.  The  division  of  this  tuhole  is  caJled  propei'ly 
parti/ion;  as  when  we  divide  a  house  into  ite  apartments,  a 
(own  into  its  wards,  a  kingdom  or  state  into  its  provinces,  man 
into  bodi/  and  sokI,  the  bodij  into  its  members.     The  sole  ruJa 
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DIVISION— 

of  their  division  ie,  to  make  the  eiiumeratioti  yf  parficniara 
very  exact,  and  that  there  be  nothing  wanting  to  them. 

"  The  other  vihale  is  called,  in  I^tJn,  omne,  and  its  parts 
itibjected  or  inferior  jtajia,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  ia  a.  common 
term,  and  its  parts  ate  tJie  torms  comprising  its  extension. 
The  word  animal  is  a  whole  of  this  no-ture,  of  ■vrhi.eh  the  in- 
fariora,  as  man  and  beast,  which  are  comprehended  under  its 
eitensioa,  are  subjected  parts.  This dirision  obtains  pioperly 
tho  name  of  dieision,  and  there  are  four  kinds  of  division 
which  may  be  noticed, 

"  thn  first  ia,  when  we  divide  i^a  genus  by  Us  species;  every 
euhatanee  ia  body  or  mind,  every  animal  ia  man  or  beaat.  The 
second  ia,  when  we  divide  the  genus  bi/  its  di^erences  ;  every 
animal  is  rational  or  irrational,  every  number  ia  even  or  ti»- 
even.  Tho  third  is,  when  we  divide  a  common  subject  into  the 
opposite  accidents  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  these  being  accord- 
ing to  its  different  inferiors,  or  in  reiatioa  to  different  times ; 
aa,  every  afar  is  luminous  by  itself,  or  by  reflection  only ; 
every  body  is  in  motion  or  at  rest,  4c,  The^jii^  is,  that  of 
an  accident  into  its  different  subjects,  oa  division  of  goods  into 
those  of  mind  and  body."' 

"Division  (Iiogical)  is  tho  distinct  ennmeration  of  acverai 
things  signified  by  one  common  name.  It  ia  ao  called  from 
its  being  analogous  to  the  real  division  of  a  whole  inio  its 

The  rules  of  a  good  division  are :  — 

1.  Each  of  the  paits,  or  any,  short  of  all,  must  contain  less 
(t.  e.,  have  a  narrower  signification)  than  the  thing  divided, 
"Weapon"  could  not  be  a  division  of  the  term  "  sword."  2, 
All  tho  parts  taken  together  must  be  exactly  equal  to  tie 
thing  divided.  In  dividing  the  term  "  weapo'n  "  into"sword," 
"  pike,"  "  gun,"  &c.,  we  must  not  omit  anything  of  which 
"  weapon"  can  be  predicated,  nor  introduce  anylhing  of  which 
it  cannot.  3.  The  parts,  or  members,  must  be  opposed,  i.  «., 
must  not  be  contained  in  one  another.  "  Book  "  must  not  be 
divided  info  "  Quarto,"  "  French  ;"  for  a  French  book  may  be 
a  quarto,  and  a  quarto  French,   It  may  be  added,  that  a  divi 

'  ruH  Eos.  Log-ifi-rt  IL,  cbap.  15.  '  Whntelj,  Leg-:  ^xm'i  ii.,  ch,  E,  J(. 
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DIVISION- 

sioii   should  proceed  throughout   upon   the   some  prinoiple- 
Booka  may  be  divided  accoi-ding  fo  si'se,  languai/e,  matter,  &<s^ 
all  those  being  so  many  cross-divisions. 
Aristotle,'  Eeid.' — V.  Whole,  Fallacv. 

SITOBCE  {dicerio,  to  separate),  is  a  separation,  especiallj  of 
husband  and  wife.  It  is  used  to  signify,  —  I.  Separation  of  a 
married  pair  without  any  right  of  re-marriage.  2.  The  like 
eeparation  with  that  right ;  and  3.  The  declaratory  sentence, 
pronouncing  a  marriage  to  have  been  void  ab  iiiUio  —  that  ia, 
never  tu  have  existed  in  law. — Paley*  understands  by  diiK/ree, 
"the  diasoIutioQ  of  the  marriage  contract  by  the  act  and  at 
the  will  i-f  the  husband."* 

DOGMATISM  {iiy/ia,  from  fi™t'u,  to  think}. -—"  Philosophers," 
said  Lord  Bacon,  "may  be  divided  into  two  clnssea,  the  em- 
pirice  and  the  dogmatists.  The  empiric,  like  the  ant,  is  content 
to  amass,  and  then  consume  his  provisions.  The  dogmatist, 
like  the  spider,  spins  webs  of  which  the  materials  are  ex- 
tracted from  his  own  substance,  admirable  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  workmanship,  but  without  solidity  or  use.  The  bee 
keeps  a  middle  course — she  draws  hor  matter  from  flowers  and 
gardens ;  then,  by  art  peculiar  fo  her,  she  labours  and  digests 
it.     True  philosophy  does  something  like  this." 

"  He  who   is   certain,   or  presumes   to   say  he   knows,  is, 
whetlier  he  be  mistaken  or  in  the  right,  a  doijntatist.'"' 

Kant  deflnedrfo;      (  tl     p        mit       th  tw  bl 

to  attain  a  pure  kwldgl       d  1  dj^ttp 

olples  which  the  haa  1         had  th     t       y 

inquiry  intfl  the  to  th        gM  bj  wh    h    t  1 

attained  them."* 

"  By  dogmatisi    w         dtl         g  llthllpo- 

pounding   and   all  g     f  te     t*  Ij    f  1    b  t 

without  thought  1        am      (  th  d      pi    tl 

authority  of  othe  htth  ypptef       tl 

investigation.     All  as      t       f     wh    1  p  oof         ff      d  « 

do^matleal."^ 


'  Morell,  Staneati  of  Psychohffi/,  p,  S38,  note. 
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DOGMATISM— 

To  mnintain  tliat  man  cannoE  attain  to  knowledge  of  Ibi 
truth,  is  scepiici^m.  To  maintain  that  ho  tan  do  ao  only  l.j 
renouncing  Kis  reason,  which  is  naturally  defectire,  and  sur- 
rendering himself  to  an  internal  inspiraCion  or  superior  intui- 
tion, by  which  he  is  absorbed  info  God,  and  loses  all  personal 
existence,  is  myatkism.  Dogmatism  is  to  maintain  that  know- 
ledge may  be  attained  by  the  right  use  of  our  faculties,  each 
within  its  proper  sphere,  and  employed  in  a  right  method. 
This  is  the  natursi  creed  of  the  human  race.  Scepticism  and 
mysticism  are  after  thoughts. 

Dogmatism,  or  faith  in  the  results  of  tie  due  esercise  of  our 
faculties,  is  to  be  commended.  But  dogmatism  in  the  method 
of  prosecuting  our  inquiries  is  to  be  condemued.  Instead  of 
laying  down  dogmatically  truths  which  are  not  proven,  we 
should  proceed  rather  by  observation  and  doubt.  The  scho- 
lastic philosophers  did  much  harm  by  their  dogmatic  method. 
It  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  synthetic  method.  There  can 
be  no  synthesis  without  a  preceding  analysis.  But  they  started 
from  positions  which  had  not  been  proved,  and  deduced  coa- 
sequences  which  were  of  no  value.' 

There  is  wisdom  a.        11  't '    th        y'   g  th  t  Dogma- 

tism  is  Ptijtpyism     m    to       (      ty 
DOUBT  {dnbito,  to  go  t 

is  ignorant  of  ma  y  th  n 

things.     Doubt  is  that    t 

to  two  contradict 

of  evidence  in  fav         f 

distinguished  as  p        to 

teepfivism.     Proe      nal 

suspending  of  ou    j  dgm  nt  f 

more  clear  and  sure  conolusioi 

in  philosophical  method  by  Descartes, 

began  by  doubting  everything,  discharging  his  mind  of  nil 

preconceived  ideas,  and  admitting  none  as  :lear  and  true  till 

he  had  subjeeted  them  to  a  rigorous  eiaminatiou. 

"Doubt  is  some  degree  of  belief,  along  with  the  oonseious- 
regard  to  a  proposition,     Aljsoliite  rfi> 
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DOTTBT— 

6«/iV/^ implies  knoivledge:  it  is  the  knowledge  (lint  siich  crfunh 
a  tiling  is  not  true.  If  the  mind  a<Jmits  a  propdNilion  wilhoul 
nny  desire  for  knowledge  concerning  it,  tliia  ia  cicdiil'l'i.  If 
it  is  open  to  reccivo  the  proposition,  but  fcols  ignorance  con- 
cerning it.  this  is diniit.  In  proportion  us  knowledge  increoses, 
dovbl  diminishes,  and  belief  or  disbelief  strength  oils."  '  —  V. 
Certainti%  Scepticism, 

DEEAMIN6.— '[.'he  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreamliif/,  are  trcnteJ 
hj  almost  all  writers  on  psjcliologj.  Dreams  voi-j  often  (akij 
their  rise  and  chajnutcr  from  something  in  the  preceding  state 
of  body  or  mind.  "  Through  the  multitude  of  business  eometh 
a  dream,"  said  Solomon ;  and  Aristotio  regarded  dreams  as  the 
vibrations  of  our  ivaking  feelings.* 

According  to  these  Tiews,  dfeams,  instead  of  beii  g  prospco- 
tivo  or  prophetic,  are  refrospective  and  resultant.  The  foimer 
opinion,  however,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  among  all 
nations ;  and  hence,  oiieii'omaiir'/  or  prophesjing  by  dreams, 
that  is,  interpreting  them  as  presages  of  coming  events. 

SVALISU,  DUALITY.  —  "  Pythagoras  talked,  it  is  said,  of  sn 
immaterial  unity,  and  a,  material  diiulilij.  by  which  he  pre- 
tended to  signify,  perhaps,  the  firat  priuciples  of  all  things, 
the  efficient  and  material  causes.* 

Dualism  is  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  was  created  and 
is  preserved  by  the  concurrence  of  two  principles,  equally  ne- 
cessary, eternal,  and  independent. 

Mythological  dnaUsia  was  held  by  Zoroaster  and  the  Magi, 
who  mojntaincd  the  csisteace  of  a  good  principle  and  on  evil 
principle ;  and  thus  explained  the  mixed  state  of  things  which 
prevails.  It  would  appear,  however,  according  to  Zoroaster, 
that  bo  thOrmuzd  and  Abrinianos  were  subordinate  to  Akorcnes, 
or  the  Supremo  Deity ;  and  that  it  was  only  a  sect  of  the  Magi 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  dualism  in  its  naked  form.  Their 
views  were  revived  in  the  second  century  by  the  (Jnosties,  and 
in  the  third  century  wore  suppoited  by  Manes,  whose  follow- 
ers were  called  Manicheans. 

Many  of  tbe  ancient  philosofhers  regarded  the  universe  at 
oonstituted  by  two  principles,  the  one  active,  the  other  pa* 
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DTTALISM— 

Eive.  the  one  mind,  the  oilier  matter  —  the  one  Boul,  the  other 
boiJj,  But  tho  supposition  of  two  infinites,  or  :if  twc  firsi 
causes,  is  self-con trodictory,  and  is  now  abandoned. 

TIio  tGTm  diiatkm  also  fiuda  a  place  in  tho  theory  uf  percep- 

DUBATION.  — "After  some  thoughb  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  mind  it  will  often  return,  joined  -with,  tie  belief  that 
it  has  been  in  the  mind  btffore ;  this  is  called  memory.  Memory 
and  tho  coDSciouBiicss  of  succeseion  give  uh  the  notion  signi- 
fied bj  the  word  dvTaiion." ' 

According  to  Kant,  dvraiion  or  time,  and  also  space,  are 
necessary  forma  of  the  human  mind,  which  cannot  think  of 
bodies  but  as  existing  in  space,  nor  of  events  but  as  occurring 
in  time,  —  T'.  TiMK, 

DtJlY,  —  That  which  we  ohijA/ to  do  — that  which  we  are  under 
obligation  to  do.  In  seeing  a  thing  to  be  right,  we  see  at  i.he 
same  time  that  it  is  our  dniij  to  du  it.  There  is  a  complete 
synthesia  between  rectitude  and  MJgatioH.  Price  has  used 
ovgklness  aa  synonymous  with  rig7ttne»3.  —  V.  Oblioation. 

Viiii/  and  right  are  relative  terms.  If  it  be  the  duti/  of  one 
party  to  do  some  thing,  it  is  the  rig/d  of  aome  other  party  to 
expect  or  exact  the  doing  of  it.* — V.  Bight,  Rbctjtude. 

DYNASHSHf  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  all  substance  in- 
Yohaa  force. — V.  Matter. 


ECLECTICISK  [l«W;«   to  select  to    h  t)  —The  Alex- 

andrian philjBophera  or  Neo  PI  t  an  wh  arose  ^t 
Alexandria  about  tho  tmefPt  x  d^  rus,  and 
continued  ti.  flourish  to  the  end  of  th  tm  f  Justinian, 
profced  to  gather  and  unite  into  1  d  wh  t  waa  true  in 
all  systems  of  yhilofiophy  Tothel  n  th  d  fpl  i  ophizing, 
tho  name  eclecticism  was  tirst  applied.  Clemens  Alexandrinus' 
said,  "  By  philosophy  I  mean  neither  the  Stoic,  nor  the  I'iac 
tonic,  nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  the  Aristotelian;  but  whatever 
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ECIECTICrSE  - 

things  have  been  properly  said  by  each  of  these  seota,  inoa!- 
eating  justice  and  devout  kiioivlcdgc,  —  this  whole  sekclion  1 
call  philosophy. "  Diogenes  Laertes'  tell  us,  that  Polamoa  of 
Alexandria  introduced  ixyixrtxii-  aSlfKjiv.  But  the  nictliod 
had  been  adopted  by  Plato  and  Arietotle  before,  and  has  been 
followed  by  many  in  all  ages  of  philosophy.  Leibnita  said 
that  truth  was  more  widely  diffused  than  was  commonly 
thought;  but  it  was  often  burdened  and  ivealiened,  mutilated 
and  corrupted  by  additions  whieh  spoiled  it  and  made  it  leas 
useful.  In  Ibe  philosophy  of  the  aneients,  or  those  ivho  had 
gone  before,  he  thought  there  waa  pefcania  qxixdam  philoso- 
phia  —  if  it  could  only  be  disiiitricated  from  error  :ind  disin- 
terred from  the  rubbish  which  ovorwholmod  it.  In  modern 
times  the  great  advocate  of  ecltciicism  is  Mons.  Cousin.  Bv.t 
its  legitimacy  as  a  mode  of  philosophizing  has  boon  chal- 
lenged. 

"The  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  by  Clemens"  {of 
Alexandria)  says  Mr.  Maurice,'  "  is  obvious  enough.  lie  di  J 
not  care  for  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  as  such  ;  far  less 
did  he  care  for  the  opiuioaa  and  conflicts  of  the  schools  whicli 
bore  their  names ;  he  found  in  ei*h  hints  of  precious  truths 
of  which  ho  desired  to  avail  hiraself ;  he  would  gather  the 
flowers  without  asking  in  what  g.irden  they  grew,  the  prickles 
he  would  leave  for  those  who  had  a  fancy  for  them.  KdcU- 
eisia,  in  this  sense,  seemed  only  like  another  name  for  catln.ln! 
wisdom.  A  man,  conscious  that  everything  in  nature  and  in 
art  was  given  for  his  learning,  had  a  right  to  suck  honey 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found;  ha  would  find  sweetness  in  it  if 
it  was  hanging  wild  on  trees  and  shrubB,  ho  could  admire  fhe 
elaborate  architecture  of  the  cells  in  which  it  was  stored.  The 
Author  of  .ill  good  to  man  had  scattered  the  gifts,  had  im- 
pacted the  skill ;  to  receive  them  thankfully  was  an  act  of 
homage  to  llim.  Bat  onee  lose  the  feeling  of  deviitioii  and 
graiihide,  which  belonged  so  remarkably  to  CiemenB-— once  lot 
it  be  fancied  that  the  philosopher  was  not  a  mere  rccpjiei'  ot 
treasures  which  had  been  provided  for  him,  but  an  ingenious 
chemist  and  compounder  of  various  naturally  unsociable  in- 
gredients, and  the  eoleetieal  doctrine  would  lead  tf>  more  self- 

■  1,  sect.  21.  >  Mar.  and  Miiiphyi.  PhU.,  p.  63. 
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ECIECTICISia— 

conceit,  ■would  be  more  unreal  and  heartlces  fJiin  any  one 
of  the  sectarian  elements  out  of  iriiich  it  was  faBliioneJ.  It 
■ff  .luld  want  the  belief  ajid  conviction  iThich  dwell,  ivith  what- 
ever unsuitable  companionB,  even  in  tVie  nnrroivest  theory. 
Many  of  the  most  vital  characteristics  of  the  original  dognjaa 
would  bo  effaced  under  pretence  of  taking  off  their  rough 
edges  and  fitting  them  into  eiujh  other.  In  general  the  supor- 
ficialitios  imd  formality  of  naeh  creed  irould  be  preserved  in 
the  new  system;  its  original  and  essential  characteristica 
BacriHccd." 

"In  philosophy  Cicero  was  never  more  than  an  cdedi'c,  that 
is,  in  point  ef  fact,  no  philosopber  at  all.  For  the  vciy  essence 
of  the  philosophical  mind  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  constiained  by 
an  irreslHtible  impulse  to  ascend  to  primai'j,  rieeossary  prin- 
ciples, and  cannot  halt  until  it  reaches  the  living,  streaming 
Boui'ces  of  truth  ;  whereas  the  crkdh  will  slop  shoit  wliero  ho 
likes,  at  any  masim  to  which  ho  chooses  to  ascribe  the  autho- 
rity of  a  principle.  The  philosophical  mind  must  bo  syetem- 
iitic,  ever  seeking  to  behold  all  things  in  their  connection,  as 
parts  or  mcmbe:™  of  a  great  organic  whole,  and  impregnating 
them  al!  with  the  electric  spirit  of  order;  while  the  ecleclic  ia 
content  if  ho  can  string  together  a  number  of  generalizations. 
A  philosopher  inourporates  and  animates ;  an  ecledic  heapa 
and  ties  up.  The  philosopher  combines  multiplicity  into 
unity ;  the  eclectic  leaves  unity  etroggling  about  in  multi- 
plicity. Tho  fonner  opens  ihe  arteries  of  truth,  the  latter  ifa 
veins.  Cicero's  legal  habits  peer  out  from  under  his  philoBO- 
phicfil  clonk,  in  his  constant  appeal  to  precedent,  his  ready 
deference  to  authority.  For  In  law,  as  in  other  things,  the 
practitioner  does  not  go  beyond  maxims,  that  is,  secondary  cr 
tevtinrj  principles,  taking  his  stand  upon  the  mounds  wliich 
his  pvedeoos«ors  have  erected." ' 

See  Cousin,-  Jouirpoy,^  and  Damiron.* 
EC0?!0j>i.IC3   ('•l.KOi,  a  house  i  .-Voi-  a  law).  — Treatises  iiiidci 
this  title  were  written  by  Xenophon.  Aristotle,  and  Oiceru. 
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ECONOMICS— 

Ihev  seem  to  have  treated  of  the  best  meins  of  mnnnging 
and  iHuieasing  the  comftrH  acU  resources  of  a  iuuBcliold 
Only  fngmtnta  of  them  icmam  Cut  in  mrdcrn  Uiivj^ 
justiLC  or  EOOial  dul  j  Las  bePn  diBtiiiguibhcd  by  lltnry  Mora 
into  elktcal,  economical,  and  ^oldical  And  /(.ouonLia  hia 
lieen  employed  to  denote  those  duties  nhieh  spring  trom  tlie 
relations  «  hidi  exist  in  a  fjiiiih  ui  household  Ihi-se  are  the 
duties  — 

1.  Of  husband  and  wife. 

2.  Of  parent  and  child. 

3.  Of  master  and  servant.  « 
ECSTASY    {iKaraan,  standing   out),  a  transport  of  tlie  soul  1)J 

which  it  seems  as  if  out  of  the  body. 

"  Whether  that  ivhicii  we  call  etsiasy  be  not  dreajnirig  with 
the  ejee  open,  I  leave  to  bo  examined."' 

This  word  does  not  occur  in  philosophy  before  tho  time  of 
Philo  and  the  Alexandrians.  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  pre- 
tended to  have  ecstasies  in  which  they  were  united  to  God. 
Among  Christian  ivriters,  EonaTeatura  {llinerarium  Mentis  in 
Deum),  Gerson  (Tlieologia  Myxiica),  and  Francis  de  Sales,  re- 
commend those  contomplafjons  whiob  may  lead  to  ecxiaty. 
But  there  is  danger  of  their  leading  to  delusion,  and  to  con- 
found the  visions  of  a  heated  imaginatioQ  with  higher  aad 
nearer  views  of  spiritual  things.' 
EBUCATIOH  (cduco,  to  lead  out),  means  the  development  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers.  The  human  being  la  bom  and 
lives  amidst  scenes  and  circiim stances  which  have  a  tendency 
to  call  fofth  and  strengthen  his  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
And  this  may  be  called  the  eduealion  of  nature.  But  by  edu- 
cation  is  generally  meant  the  using  thoso  means  of  develop- 
ment which  one  man  or  one  generation  of  men  may  employ 
in  fdvour  of  another.  These  moans  are  chiefly  instruction,  or 
the  communication  of  knowledge  to  enlighten  and  strengthen 
the  mind;  and  discipline,  or  the  formation  of  manners  and 
habits.  Instruction  fLnd  discipline  may  be  physical  or  moral, 
that  is,  may  refer  to  tho  body  or  to  -the  mind.  Both,  wl  en 
employed  in  all  their  extent,  go  to  make  up  ediieation,  wJiioJr 

■  Lwke,  ^sa:;  rm  ffirm,  Ondsr^iand.,  book  il.,  chap.  13. 
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EDITCATIOir  — 

is  the  aid  given  to  assist  the  deTelopment,  and  ad\Dneo  tha 
progress  of  the  human  being,  ae  an  indii'idual,  and  as  a  mem* 
Ijer  of  a  family,  of  a  community,  and  a  race. 

"  The  businesa  of  education  is  to  educi  or  bring  out  that 
uliich  ie  within,  not  merely  or  mainly  to  instruct  or  impose  a 
form  from  without.  Only  we  are  not  framed  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient, but  to  derive  our  nourishment,  intellectual  and  Bpiritual, 
ae  well  as, bodily,  from  ivitJiout,  through  the  ministration  of 
ctUers ;  and  hence  instrtictiun  must  ever  be  a  chief  element  of 
educaSioH.  ilonce  too  wo  obtain  a  criterion,  to  determine  what 
eoiAtff  instruciion  is  right  and  beneficial  —  that  which  minis- 
ters to  education,  which  tends  to  bring  out,  to  nourish  and  cul- 
tivate the  faculties  of  the  mind,  not  that  which  merely  piles  a 
mass  of  information  upon  them.  Moreover,  since  nalurG,  if 
left  to  herself,  is  ever  prone  to  run  wild,  and  since  there  are 
hurtful  and  pernicious  elements  stround  us,  as  well  as  nourish- 
ing and  salutary,  ptuuing  and  sheltering,  correcting  and  pro- 
tecting are  also  among  the  principal  offices  of  edticaiion."' 
Milton,'  Locke,'  Guliiot,'  Ooiiseils  d'l^n  Fire  stir  I' Education. 

BEPECT.  —  That  wtioli  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  cause 
—  Y.  Cause. 

EQO  (I).  —  "Supposing  it  proTed  that  my  thoughts  and  my  con- 
Boiousness  must  have  a  siiJiject,  and  consequently  that  I  exist, 
how  do  I  know  that  all  that  train  and  succession  of  thoughts 
which  I  remember  belong  to  one  subject,  and  that  the  Jof 
this  moment  is  the  very  individual  I  of  yesterday,  and  of  time 

SirWilliamHamilton'snote  upon  this  passage  ie  as  follows: 
— "  In  English,  we  cannot  say  the  Zand  the  not  J,  so  happily 
as  tie  French  }e  moi  and  le  ntm-ittni,  or  even  the  German  da.a 
IcA  and  das  niolit  Ick.  The  ambiguity  arising  from  identity 
of  sound  between  the  /and  the  eije,  would  itself  preclude  the 
ordinary  employment  of  the  former.  The  ego  and  the  non-ego 
are  the  best  terms  we  can  use ;  and  as  the  expressions  are 
scientific,  it  is  perhaps  no  loss  that  tlieir  technical  precision  i* 
guarded  by  their  uon-veiixacularity." 
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EGO- 

In  another  note'  he  haa  addi'd ;  —  "  Tho  ego  as  the  subject 
of  thought  and  knowledge,  is  now  commonlj  at.jlcd  bj  plii- 
losophers  the  sulrject;  and  siihjeclive  is  a  rainillar  osprossion 
for  what  pertains  to  the  mind  or  tJiinlclnfr  principle.  In  con- 
trast and  correlation  to  theBe,  the  terma  objett  and  ohjectict  are, 
in  like  manner,  now  in  general  use  to  denote  tho  noit-egg,  its 
afTcctJons  and  propcrtiea,  and  in  general,  the  I'eally  existeiti  a§ 
opposed  to  tho  idealii/  kaovm." 
EQOISH,  ECU)IST. — "Those  Carteaians  who  in  tho  progress  of 
Jieir  doubts  ended  in  absolute  egm'sm." 

■'A  few  bold  thinkers,  distinguiahed  by  tho  name  of  fgnists, 
had  pushed  their  scepticism  to  such  a  length  as  to  doubt  of 
everything  but  their  own  cxiatenco.  According  to  these,  the 
proposition,  Coi/Uo  ergo  sum,  is  the  only  truth  wnich  can  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  certain.'" 

Dr.  IleJd^says,  that  some  of  Dcsoartos' disciples  who  doubted 
of  evei'jthtng  but  their  own  existence,  and  the  oiistcnco  of 
tho  operations  and  ideas  of  their  own  mind,  remained  at  this 
stage  of  his  system  and  got  tho  name  ot  egoists.  But  Sir  Wil- 
li&m  Ilamilton,  in  a  note  oq  the  passive,  says,  "  Uc  is  dunbt^ 
ful  about  the  existence  of  this  supposed  sect  of  egoists." 

The  first  sense  and  aspect  of  ei/nhm  may  seem  to  be  aolflah- 
ness.     But  this  is  contradicted  by  tho  following  epitaph ;  — 

In  the  churchyard  of  IlomersfiolJ  {St.  Mary,  Soutbolm- 
ham),  Suffolk,  was  the  gravestone  of  llobort  Crytoft,  who  diefJ 
Nov.  17,  1810,  aged  ninety,  bearing  fie  following  epitaph:  — 

Look  to  thyself,  and  ink"  cars  of  thjaelt 


EIECTIOIT  [eligo,  to  choose),  is  an  elicit  act  of  will,  by  whi'sh, 
aftoi-  deliberation  of  several  means  to  an  oiid  propusod  by  tha 
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ELECTION  — 

understanding,  the  will  elects  one  mther  than  nnj  other.  Vo- 
lilliiii  hns  rofiirpoce  to  the  end,  election  is  of  the  means.  Ac- 
cording to  othcre,  no  distinction  should  be  taken  hetwoen 
elecli'aii  and  voliliun  ;  as  to  will  aii  end  is  the  same  net  aa  to 
clioose  the  means.  But  an  end  may  bo  acoomplislied  by  dif- 
furont  means  —  of  one  or  other  of  which  there  is  election. 

Aristotle'  saja,  "moral  profurenoo,  npompjoij,  then,  relales 
to  those  things  only  whioh  may  bo  aoeomplislied  by  our  dwu 
esortiona ;  it  is  appetite  or  affection,  combined  with,  and  modi- 
fied l)y  reason ;  and  oonveraant  not  about  ends,  but  about  the 
best  means  by  which  they  may  be  attained.  VolUinn,  on  Iho 
contrary,  is  conversant  only  about  ends;  ivhioh  consist,  no- 
cording  to  some,  in  real,  and  according  to  others,  in  seeming 

ELEMENT  (ofoi;(«ov).  — The  Stoic  definition  of  an  element  is, 
"  that  out  of  which,  aa  their  first  priuriple,  things  generated 
,1-0  made,  and  into  which,  as  theii  lost  ri'maina,  tliey  are 

"  We  call  that  elementary  which,  in  acompoaitinn  cannot  be 
divided  into  heterogeneous  parts  —  thus  the  elements  of  sound 
constitnto  sound,  and  the  last  parts  into  ^i  hich  you  diride  it— - 
parta  which  you  cannot  divide  into  other  sounds  of  a  different 
kind.  The  last  parts  into  which  bodios  can  bo  divided — parts 
which  cannot  be  divided  into  parta  of  a  different  kind,  are  tha 
elemenU  of  bodios.  The  ekmeiils  of  every  being  are  its  con- 
stitutive principle."' 

"■Elemeiiis  are  ■ri.  irvitdpxoi^a  oirto — the  inherent  or  inesist- 
ing  causes,  aueh  na  matter  and  form.  There  are  other  causes, 
such  as  Oie  tribe  of  efficient  causes,  which  cannot  be  called 
eleaienfa,  because  they  make  no  part  of  the  aubstanoea  which 
they  generate  or  produce.  Thus  the  statuary  is  no  part  of  his 
statue ;  the  painter  of  his  picture.  Ilenee  it  appears  that  all 
elements  arc  causes,  but  not  all  causes  clemeaU."*  And  in  the 
chap,  ho  says,  "In  form  and  matter  we  place  the  elements  of 
natural  substance." 

Mfitena  jirima,  or  matter  without  form — i'siij,  was  an  element 
ready  to  receive  form.     This  seams  to  he  the  use  of  the  word 

Etida,  Vook  iii.,  cbaii.  3,  i.  '  Diog.  I.iifrt„  yli ,  176. 

<  Alisl,,  Mdapli^i,  lib.  It,  o.  S.  •  IlsrilE,  PMlcsaph.  Arravg,  daay/.  i,  note. 
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BI^MENT- 

»3  retiunod  in  tiie  comraunion  Herviee.  Bread  and  wine  ara 
elements  ready  to  receive  the  foi-m  of  the  body  and  blood  ot 
Christ.  "  Like  the  eleineuU  ai  tlie  material  world,  tlic  basea 
of  the  sacred  natures  into  which  ihey  were  tcansformgd." ' — 
See  Doublado'a  LelLi-3. 

"  The  elemeiites  he  those  originall  thjngcs  unmyxt  uud  ua- 
coinpounde,  of  whoae  tcmperanco  and  myiture  all  other 
thynges  haring  corporal  substance  be  compact;  of  them  be 
fonre,  that  is  to  say,  oarth,  ivater,  ajro,  and  fyre,"' 

Ekraerd  is  applied  analogically  to  many  things ;  as  to  letters, 
the  elements  of  ivorda ;  to  ivorda  the  elements  ai  speech ;  and.in 
genei-al  to  the  principles  or  first  trutlia  or  rules  of  any  science 

EtEMENTOIOGT.— r.  MEtnoMMar. 

ELICIT  [elic'io,  to  draw  out),  is  applied  ta  acts  of  will  which  are 
produced  directly  by  the  will  itself,  and  are  contained  within 
it;  aa  vetle  aiil  nolle.  An  elieil  act  of  will  ia  either  election  or 
volition  —  the  latter  having  reference  to  ends,  and  the  former 

ELIMINATION  [elimmo.  to  throw  out),  in  Mathematics,  is  the 
process  of  cauaicg  a  function  to  disappear  from  an  equation, 
the  aolution  of  which  would  be  embarrassed  by  ita  prosenc? 
there.  In  other  writings  the  correct  aignification  is,  "the  ei 
trusion  of  that  which  is  superfluoua  or  irrelevant."  Thus 
Sir  W,  Hamilton'  says :  — "  The  preparatory  step  of  the  dis- 
cussion was,  therefore,  an  eliiiiinaiioa  of  those  loss  precise  and 
appropriate  significations,  which,  as  they  would  at  beat  only 
afford  a  remote  genus  and  difference,  were  wholly  incompe- 
tent for  the  purpose  of  a  definition." 

It  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  eliciting,  but  incor- 

EffiAWATIOlf  {emano,  to  flow  from).  — According  to  eoverol 
aystems  of  philoaophy  and  religion  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
East,  all  the  beings  of  which  the  universe  is  composed,  whether 
body  or  spirit,  h.ave  proceeded  fram,  and  are  parts  of.  tlio 
Divide  Being  or  substance.     This  doctrine  of  emaaafioii  is 
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EMANATION  ~ 

to  be  found  in  the  systems  of  ZorOHBter,  the  GDostlcs,  an 
Neo-Platoaioians.    It  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  Pantheiem 

EMINENTLY.— F.  Tirtual. 

EBIOTIOK  [emoveo.  to  move  out),  is  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  feeling.  Strictly  talt  en,  it  means  "a  state  of  feeling  whi  eh, 
■while  it  does  not  spring  directly  from  an  affection  of  body, 
manifests  its  existence  and  character  bj  some  seuElble  effect 
upon  the  body." 

An  emotion  differs  from  a  sensation,  by  its  not  originating 
in  a  state  of  body ;  and  from  a  cognition,  by  its  being  pleasu- 
rable or  painful. 

J^^tnoliona,  like  other  states  of  feeling,  imply  knoirlcdge. 
Something  beautiful  or  deformed,  sublime  or  ridiculous,  is 
known  and  contemplated ;  and  on  the  contemplation,  springs 
up  the  appropriate  feeling,  followed  by  tie  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  or  attitude,  or  manner. 

In  themselves  considered,  emotions'  can  scarcely  be  called 
springs  of  action.  Thej  tend  rather,  while  they  last,  to  fix 
attention  on  the  objects  or  occurrences  which  have  excited 
them.  In  many  instances,  however,  tmotions  are  succeeded  by 
deores  to  obtain  possession  of  the  objectawhioh  awaken  them, 
or  to  remove  ourselves  from  the  presence  of  such  objects. 
When  an  emofimi  is  thus  succeeded  by  some  degree  of  desire, 
it  forms,  according  to  Lord  Kames,  a,  passion,  and  becomes, 
according  to  its  nature,  a  powerful  and  permanent  spring  of 

Emotions,  then,  are  awakened  through  the  medium  of  the 
inteiloct,  and  are  varied  and  modified  by  the  conception  we 
form  of  the  objeels  to  which  they  refer. 

Emotions  manifest  their  existence  and  eharact«r  by  sensible 
effects  upon  the  body. 

Emotions,  in  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  lead  to  quies- 
cence and  contemplation,  rather  than  activity.  But  they  com- 
bine with  springs  of  action,  ani  give  to  them  a  character  and 
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EMOTIOW  — 

D,  colouring.     What  is  said  to  lie  done  from  surprise  or  shame, 
h^is   its   proper   spring  —  the   surprise  or   shame  being  con- 


EMPIRIC,  EMPIMCISM.-Amoug  the  Groek  physicians  the  so 
who  founded  their  practice  on  eipericnoe  called  UiemEolrcs 
empirks  (ffijttipwoi') ;  those  who  relied  on  thw)ry,  mefhodisii 
{laSo&txoi) ;  and  thoBB  who  held  a  middle  course,  dot/maliats 
(Soyfutiixoi).  Tho  term  empiricism  beoajne  naturalized  in 
England  when  the  -writings  of  Galen  and  other  opponents  of 
the  empirics  were  in  repute,  and  hence  it  was  applied  gonerally 
to  any  ignorant  pretender  to  knowledge.  Jt  is  now  used  to 
denote  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  the  resuit  of  espe- 
rienee.  Aristotle  applies  the  tevias  historical  and  empirical  in 
the  same  sense,  Historical  knowledge  is  tho  knowledge  that 
a  thing  is.  rkilosophical  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  its 
cause,  or  wliy  it  is.  The  Germans  laugh  at  our  phrase  pliiio- 
tophiml  traiisaclious,  and  say,  "  Socrates  brought  down  philo- 
sophy from  the  alouds — but  the  English  have  brought  her 
down  to  tho  dunghill." 

EwpiHeisTii  allows  nothing  to  be  true  nor  certain  hut  what 
is  given  by  experience,  and  rejecta  all  knowledge  ^priori. 

In  antiquity  the  Ionian  school  may  be  said  in  have  been 
sensualist  or  empirical.  The  saying  of  Iloraclitus  that  nothing 
is,  but  that  iill  things  are  beginning  to  bo,  or  are  in  a  continual 
flus,  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  persistence  of  substance.  De- 
mocritus  and  tlie  atomists,  if  they  admitted  the  substance  of 
atoms,  denied  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
And  the  teaching  ai  Protagoras,  that  sense  is  knowledge,  and 
man  the  measure  of  all  things,  made  all  science  individual 
and  relative.  The  influence  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  re-esta- 
blished the  foundation  of  true  phUosophy,  and  empiricism  was 
regarded  as  scepticism. 

In  the  mi'3dle  ages  empirieism  was  found  only  among  the 
physicians  and  alchemists,  and  was  not  the  badge  of  any  school 
of  philosophy. 

Empiricism,  as  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  means 
tiiat  he  traces  all  knowledge  to  experience,  ifitiHfin,.     E£pe- 

'  See  Dc.  ■^halmoM,  SIcikhci  of  Xenl.  anil  Mor.  rIdL,  p.  S8. 
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EMPIEIC  — 

i-ioncc,  accotditig  fo  him,  included  sensation  iind  i^efleetion. 
Tiio  French  philosophers,  Condlllao  o.cd  others,  rejected  re« 
flectioj]  as  a  distinct  source  of  knon-ledge  ;  nnd  their  doctrine, 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Loclce,  is  cnlled  sensualism. 
lde<>lo(ji/  gives  nothing  to  the  mind  hut  sensntJons  remembered 
or  gcnoraliaed,  ivhich  it  ealis  ideas.  But  Eeid  ajid  the  common 
sense  philosophers,  as  well  as  Cousin  and  the  rationalist 
philosophers,  hold  that  the  mind  has  primary  beliefs,  or 
universal  and  neceasary  ideas,  ■which  are  the  ground  of  all 
esperienoe  (ind  knowledge.  — V.  Experiekce. 

Empirical  or  experimeidal  "  ia  an  epithet  used  hy  Madame 
de  Sfael  nnd  Other  Tvriters  on  German  philosophy,  to  distin- 
guish what  they  call  the  philosophy  of  aensalion,  from  that  of 
Plato  and  of  Leibniti.  It  ia,  accordingly,  generally,  if  not 
always,  employed  by  them  in  an  unfavourable  sense.  In  this 
country,  on  the  contrary,  the  experlmeidal  or  inductive  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind  denotes  those  speculations  concern- 
ing mind,  vhich,  rejecting  al!  hypothetical  theories,  rest  solely 
on  phenomena  for  which  wo  have  the  evidence  of  oonseious- 
aess.  It  is  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  Held,  and  to  all  that 
is  truly  raluable  in  tho  metaphysical  works  of  Descartes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume." ' 

BUITLATIOir  (mmulvs,  striving;  from  iutxjui,  a  strife),  ia  the 
desire  of  superiority.  It  is  one  of  those  primitiTc  desires 
which  manifest  themselves  ia  Tcry  early  years.  It  prompts, 
when  properly  directed  and  regulated,  to  the  most  stronuoua 
and  persevering  exertion.  Its  influence  in  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  education  is  most  important.   , 

ENDS.  —  Eads  are  of  two  kinds,  according  to  Arisiotlo,'  irlpynat, 
operations;  Ipja.  produetioca.  An  in'pytia  is  tho  end,  ivhcn 
the  object  of  a  man's  acting  is  the  pleasure  or  advantage  in 
being  so  employed,  as  in  mufcio,  dancing,  contemplation,  4c., 
which  produce  nothing,  generally  speaking,  beyond  the  plea- 
sura  which  the  act  affords.  An  \pyor  is  something  which  ia 
produced  beyond  (he  operation  or  energy ;  thus,  tho  shoe  is 
the  "(jyoii  produced  by  the  (Vt'pys m  of  shoe-making.' 

This  corresponds  to  Adam  Smith's  distinction  of  labour  09 

'  Steivort,  Dissert.,  pt.  a.,  p.  IM,  not*  •  ^rt,  lib,  i,  cap.  1. 
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productiTe  or  unproductiva,  rwcnrdiug  as  it  gives  or  iloea  not 
give  a  material  product. 

An  end  is  that  for  the  salto  of  which  an  aeticin  is  dene. 
Ilence  it  has  been,  said  to  bo,  prineipium  in  iideiiihne  iS  iei'- 

Whon  one  end  iias  been  gained,  it  maj  be  the  moans  cf 
gaining  some  other  end.  Ilenco  it  is  that  ends  have  ben 
distinguished,  ob  supreme  and  vttimate,  or  siibordliia/e  a:  d 
iiiteniiediate.  Tliat  which  is  sought  for  its  own  sake,  is  the 
aiipieme  and  vUiinate  eiid  of  those  actions  which  are  done  with 
a  view  to  it.  That  which  is  sought  for  the  salte  of  somo  other 
end,  is  a  subordinate  and  intermediriie  end. 

Ends  OS  ultimate,  are  distinguished  into  the  end  simpUcitcr 
uUimiii,  and  ends  which  are  ultimate  seeiiiidiim  quid.  An  eiid 
which  is  the  last  that  is  sucoeasively  aimed  at,  in.  a  series  of 
actions,  is  called  ultimate  secundum  quid.  But  that  which  is 
aimed  at,  eselasirely  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  never  regarded 
as  a  means  to  anj  other  end,  is  an  ultimate  end,  simply  anl 
absolutely. 

See  Edwards,'  Cicero.' 
ENS  is  either  ens  reale  or  ens  raiionis. 
Ens  Rationia. — That  which  has  bo  oxistonoe  but  in  the  idea 

which  the  mind  forms  of  it;  as  a  golden  mountain. 
Ens  Reale,  in  philosophical  language,  is  talton  late  et  striate,  and 
is  distinguished  as  ens  poteiitiak,  or  thativbioh  may  exist,  and 
ens  actiiale,  or  that  which  does  exist.  It  is  sometimes  taken 
as  the  concrete  of  essentia,  and  signifies  what  has  essence  and 
may  exist — as  a  rose  in  winter.  Sometimes  as  the  participle 
of  esse,  and  then  it  signifies  what  actually  cslsts,  Ens  with.- 
oat  intellect  is  res,  a  thing. 
EBTELECHY  {Irm-ixsm,  from  hrtUt,  perfect;  ixttr,  to  havo: 
and  W?ji(,  an  end;  ia  hatia  per/eeiihaOia).  —  "In  one  of  the 
ticks  of  the  Pythagoreans,  viz.,  Ocellus  Lucunns,  Ilfpi  roii 
Ttintos,  the  word  etiyth-ita  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  I[->nci) 
it  has  been  thought  that  this  was  borrowed  from  the  Pjiiui 
gorenns." ' 

1  Vissrrlatim  canseming  the  Bnil/or  luAM  Gad  crealed  llii  Wcrld. 
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BUTELECHY— 

Cieero'  interprets  it  to  mean  quaiidam  quasi  continuaiam 
inotioiiem  ei  pereniiem. 

Melanothon'  gives  two  interpretations  of  Eadehchi/,  as  ha 
■writes  it.  He  saja  that  iri(%fxU  eignifles  co.Uiiiuus,  end 
iiSitAx^™  contiimi/as.  According  to  him,  Aristotle  used  it 
as  syaonymous  -sith  iilpyfia.  Hence  Cicero  translated  it 
b_v  continuous  morement  or  agitation.  Argyropolus  blames 
Cicero  for  this  and  e"iplains  it  ojh  meaning  "intPrior  perfeo- 
.  t  on  as  if  t  were  to  ifTos  r  Simowb  But  MelanciJion  th  nks 
C  i"ero  s  explanat  on  n  a  cordanoe  w  th  the  ph  loaophy  of 
Arisffltle 

Accord  ng  to  others    iriy.  x   f*  mcani  conf  (    and    a 

a  tota  ly  d  flerent  word  irom  i  -t  x  ^   a    wh  ch   neini  a  (u 

According  to  Leibnitz,  enteUchda,  is  derived  apparently  from 
the  Greek  word  which  signifies  perfect,  and  therefore  the  cele- 
brated Hermoliius  Barbarua  expressed  it  in  Latin,  word  for 
word,  by  perfeetihahia,  for  act  is  the  accomplishment  of  power  ■ 
and  he  needed  not  to  have  consulted  the  de^il  a>!  he  did  thev 
say,  to  tell  him  this  much.'" 

"  You  may  give  the  name  of  enteUchies  to  all  ■'impie  sub- 
stances or  created  monads,  for  they  ha^e  in  them  a  certain 
perfection  ^x^m  to  h-teT-U),  they  have  %  sufBoienrj  (lanafxna) 
whicli  makes  them  the  source  of  their  m.lemal  actions  and  hc 
t*  say  incorporeal  automatons."'  lie  calls  a  moaad  an  autar- 
chic  automaton,  or  first  enidechk-^'hosi.ng  life  and  force  in 

"Eiitelechy  is  the  opposite  to  potentialiiy,  yet  would  be  ill 
translated  by  tiat  which  we  often  oppose  to  potentiality, 
acluality.  tJSoj  espressos  the  substance  of  each  thing  viewed 
in  repose  —  its  form  or  constitution;  hi^yEta.  its  substanoo, 
considered  aa  active  and  generative ;  ivritix^ia  seems  to  be 
the  synthesis  or  harmony  of  these  two  ideas.  The  effeclio  of 
Cicero,  therefore,  represents  the  most  important  side  of  it,  but 
not  the  whole,"' 


'  Ariat,  MdapftyS;  1 
•Leibnitz,  miodii. 
•  Uuilci],  Mir.  an 
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ElITEIECHT— 

'EemJxiia  ce  qui  a  en  soi  sa  fin,  qui  par  eonsoquent  ii» 
icBve  que  de  soi  meme,  at  constituo  nno  unito  indivisible.' 
"L'EiiteUchie  eat  oppose  a  la  simple  puissance,  commo  la 
forme  a  la  roatifere,  I'^tre  au  possible.  C'est  olio  qui,  pai-  la 
Tcrtu  de  la  fin,  conatitue  I'osaence  memo  dea  choses,  et  im- 
prime  le  mouvement  a  la  matifere  avcuglo;  et  c'est  en  ee  Bona 
qu'  Atistote  a  pu  donner  de  Fame  eetto  celebTe  definition, 
qu'elle  est  I'entelechie  ou  forme  premiere  de  tout  corf  s  natarei 
qui  posBSde  la  vie  en.  puissance."' 

Aristotle  defines  the  soul  of  man  to  bo  an  enidecliy ;  a  deft- 
nition  of  which  Dr.  Eeid  said  he  could  moke  no  sense. — V. 
Soul,  Actual. 
EHTHUSIASM  (i  etoj  Ir  ^^w) — "is  almostasjuonym of  genius; 
tiia  moral  life  in  the  intoUeotiial  light,  the  will  in  the  reason ; 
and  without  it,  says  Sonoca,  nothing  truly  great  was  ever 
aehieved."* 

The  word  occurs  both  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  According 
to  its  composition  it  should  signify  "  divine  inspiration."  Bui 
it  is  applied  in  general  to  any  extraordinary  excitement  or 
exaltation  of  mind.  The  raptures  of  the  poet,  the  deep  medi- 
tations of  the  philosopiier,  tho  heroism  of  the  warrior,  the 
devotsdness  of  tho  martyr,  and  the  ardour  of  the  patriot,  aro 
BO  many  different  phases  of  Erdhvsiaam.  "According  to  Plu- 
tarch, there  be  five  kinds  of  EniJiv-iiaum :  —  Dwinafory.  Sac- 
ckical  (or  corybontionl),  Poeiica!  (under  which  he  compre- 
hends musical  also).  Martial  and  Eroiical,  or  AmatoTie"* 
ENTHYMEME  (h  eifiti.  in  the  mind),  is  an  irregular  syllogism 
in  which  one  of  the  premisses  ia  not  expressed,  but  kept  in 
mind ;  as  "  every  animal  ia  a  substance,  therefore,  every  man 
is  a  substance ;"  in  which  tho  premiss,  "  man  is  an  animal," 
is  suppressed.  "  This  is  the  vulgar  opinion  regarding  Aris* 
totle's  Enthi/meme,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  not  the  correct."^ 


nt^rntiiff  ^/Aif«rajfm1py  MericCamulKjn,  D.D.,  chnp.  I,    ShntUishavy, 
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ENTHTMEME  — 

Amtiitlo'B  Si/Hogism  waa  iin  inference  in  matter  r 
his  Kiit/iijmeme  n-aa  an  inference  in  niattoi'  probable'  The 
famous  exprcssidn  of  Dosoarfos,  Cogito  err/o  sum,  is,  as  to  forai, 
an  eiilhymeme.  It  was  not  put,  however,  as  a  proof  of  exist- 
ence, but  as  menning  that  the  fact  of  existing  is  onelosed  in 
the  coDSCLDUsness  of  thinking. 
ENTITY  ieniUaa),  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  synonymoua 
with  essence  or  form. 

To  all  individuals  of  a  species  there  is  something  in  com- 
mon— a  nature  which  transientiy  invests  all,  but  belongs  es- 
clusivoly  to  none.  This  essence,  taken  by  itself  and  viewed 
apart  from  any  individual,  was  what  the  scholastics  called  an 
entity.  Animals  had  their  Entity,  which  was  called  animaliiy. 
Men  had  their  eniiltj,  which  was  called  Jivmaiiily.  It  denoted 
the  common  nature  of  the  individuals  of  a  species  or  genu" 
It  was  the  idea  or  model  according  to  which  we  conceived  ol 
them.  The  question  whether  there  was  a  reality  correspond- 
ing to  this  idea,  divided  philosophers  into  Nominaliaia  and 
Realists  —  q.  e. 

It  is  used  to  donoto  anything  that  esists,  as  on  object  of 
Beneo  or  of  thoiight.  — F.  Ens. 
EHUNCIATIOir,  in  Logic,  includes  the  doctrine  of  prr^osiiions 

~q.  V. 
EPICHEIEEMA  (iKi;K«P'«,  to  put  one's  hand  to  a  thing),  an 
attempted  proof — is  a  syllogism  having  the  major  or  minor 
premiss,  or  both,  oonflrmcd  by  an  incidental  proposition  called 
a,  PrnsyUogism.  This  proposition,  with  the  premiss  it  is  at- 
tached to,  forms  an  onthymeme.  The  incidental  proposition 
is  the  expressed  premiss  of  the  onthymeme,  and  the  premiss  it 
is  attached  to  is  the  conclusion .-  e.  y.,  — 

All  sin  is  dangerous. 

Coretousness  ia  sin  (for  it  is  a  transgression  of  the  lair), 
therefore. 

It  is  dangeroua. 

The  minor  proiniss  is  an  enthymeme.     ' 
transgression  of  the  law ;  therefore,  it  ia  ai 
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EPIClTEEAIf.— A  follower  of  Epicurus,  a  philosopher,  who  waa 
l-.irn  341,  n.  c. 

"  'i'he  system  of  Epituvua  agreed  irith  those  of  Plato,  Aris- 
loHe,  and  2cno,  in  making  rictue  eonsiat  in  acting  in  the  most 
stiitable  mantier  to  oblaia  primary  ohjects  of  mitural  deFire. 
)t  differed  from  all  of  them  in  tivo  other  respoctB; — lut,  in  tho 
account  which  it  gaTC  of  these  primary  objeeta  of  natural 
desire  ;  and,  2dly,  in  the  account  which  it  gave  of  the  esccl- 
leooc  of  virtue,  or  the  reason  why  that  quality  ought  to  be 
e'iteemed." ' 

EPISTEMOEOGIY  (xoyof  tSji  iMatr^fiTu,  the  science  of  true  ktiow- 
ingj  —  "  the  doctrine  oi-  theory  of  knowing,  just  as  Ontology 
is  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  boing."' 

EFIS  YLLOGISM. — In  a.  chain  of  reasoning  one  of  the  premisses 
of  the  main  argument  may  be  the  conclusion  of  another  argu- 
ment, in  that  case  called  a  I'rosyllogisnt ;  or  the  conelusion 
of  tlio  main  argument  may  be  a  preinisa  to  a  supplementary 
one,  which  is  called  an  epieyllo^ism.  The  question  is,  "  Has 
A,  B.  been  poisoned!"  and  the  si/llogism  is,  "A  man  who 
has  taken  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  hiis  been  poisoned,  and 
A.  B.  is  found  to  have  done  so,  therefore,  ho  has  been 
poisoned."  With  the  addition  of  a  proni/Uoyisnt  and  an  epi- 
syiU/ji'sin  the  meaning  would  run  —  "A  man  who  has  taken 
arsenic  has  been  poisoned ;  and  A.  B.  has  taken  arsetiio,  for 
tests  disoover  it  {Prosyl.),  therefore,  A.  E.  baa  been  poisoned, 
aad,  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  lerdiLt  if  dcith  fiom  natural 
causes  (TpisyO 

EOTAHI3IITY  —\    Mi^-iAvivirr 

EftUITT  (irttfistm  01  to  tooF  -ts  distinguished  from  to  to^osoi'), 
is  doscribi.d  by  Aristotle' a^  that  kind  of  justice  nhich  cor- 
rects the  irregularities  or  rigours  of  etriot  legal  justice.  All 
written  laws  mast  neeei&iinly  speak  in  gcneial  terms,  »nd 
must  leave  particular  cahea  to  the  di^retion  of  the  parties, 
An  eqiiifubie  man  will  not  press  the  letter  of  the  law  in  hia 
own  favour,  when  by  doing  so  ho  inij  do  ityuitito  lo  bin 
neighbour      The  ano  ents   in  iitaBUiing  lusticiied  building, 

'Sinit^nmjnf  Vr   S^n'    jmrl  vii    *ct.  2     S«  0-i!»  d  1    J)   y  it  STanBus  d 
DncM-na.  EpicHTt   Hn   Lvon     1  4 
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EtttriTY- 

in  which  the  stones  alternately  projected  and  receded,  used 
&  leaden  Mile.  Equity,  like  this  leaden  rule,  bends  to  the 
speeialitiea  of  everj  case,  Tvhen  the  iron  rule  of  legal  justice 
cansot  do  m. 

"  Equity  eontemplates  the  mass  of  rights  growing  out  of  the 
law  of  nature;  and  justice  contemplates  the  mass  of  rights 
growing  out  of  the  law  of  society.  Equiiy  treats  of  our  dues 
Its  eqaiJB  just  ce  treats  of  our  dues  as  fellow-sul  le  ts.  The 
purpose  of  equ  iy  e  resj  ect  for  human  ty  the  p  irpose  of 
justice  is  respect  for  p  party  Lqu  ij  f,  thstaifds  oppreasion ; 
justice  withstands   njury      — I     Jusiici 

"  In  the  m  st  general  sense  we  are  a  eust  n  ed  to  call  that 
equity  wh  b  in  1  un  an  transact  on i  s  fonndel  natural 
justice,  in  honesty  and  r  j,ht  and  wh  ch  properly  arises  ex 
(sqiio  et  bo  0  In  th  s  senae  t  answers  proc  sely  to  the  defi- 
nition of  just  ce  or  atural  law  as  g  ven  hy  Just  n  an  in  his 
Pandects  J  i  t  a  est  co  Ian  et  jerjel  a  vol  las  j  s  suiim 
ew'qiie  tribuendt.'  And  the  word  jii*  is  used  in  the  aame  sense 
in  the  Roman  law,  when  it  is  declared  that  jva  eH  ars  honi  et 
tequi,  where  it  means  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  jurispru- 
dence." This  is  natural  jurisprudence.  In  this  sense  equity 
is  coincident  with  it.  ButWolflus  says,  "Jusium  appellatur 
quicguidjii  secjindicmjiis  jyerjectum  aUerius;  (squum  vero  q\tod 
secitad-wnt  imperjeclnm,"* 
EttTTrVOCAL  or  HOMONYMOUS  words  have  different  signifi. 
cations,  as  bull,  the  animal,  the  Pope's  letter,  a  blunder. 
GaUus,  in  Latin,  a  cock,  or  a  Frenchman.  Canis,  a  dog,  ox 
the  dog-star.  They  originate  in  the  multiplicity  of  things  and 
the  porerty  of  language. 

"Words  signifying  different  things  may  bo  used, — 

First,  By  accident;  or,  second,  With  intention.  1st,  It  haa 
happened,  that  Sandwich  is  the  name  of  a  peer — of  a  town — 
of  a  cluster  of  Islands,  and  of  a  slice  of  bread  and  meat.  2d, 
There  are  four  ways  in  -which  a  word  may  come  to  be  used 
equivocally  wifb  knowledge  or  intention  :  — 

1.  On  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  things  signified,  aa 
when  a  statue  or  a  picture  is  called  a  man. 

'  Tajlor,  Sj/noBi/ms.  '  Storj,  Ounmiiit,  ua  Eqidli/  Jiirisp.,  jj).  lA 
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EQUIVOCAL  — 

2.  On  account  of  proportion,  aa  when  a  point  is  called  a 
principle  in  respect  to  a,  line,  and  unity  a  principle  in  respect 
to  number. 

3.  On  account  of  common  derivation — ttus,  a  medical  man, 
a  medical  boolt,  a  medical  instrument,  are  all  derived  from 
iuedieine. 

4.  On  account.of  common  reduction  or  reference — thus,  a 
healthful  medicino,  heallkful  pulse,  TtealtJiful  herb,  all  referring 
to  human  IteaUk. 

Some  of  these  are  intermediate  hetween  equivocal  and  analo- 
goue  terms,  particularly  No.  4. 

An  Eqidnocal  noun,  in  Log^c,  has  more  than  one  aignifica- 
tion,  each  of  its  significations  being  squally  applicable  to 
several  objects,  as  pen,  post.  "Strictly  speaking,  tiore  is 
baldly  a  word  in  any  language  which  may  not  be  regarded 
as  in  this  sense  equivoeal ;  but  the  title  is  usually  applied  only 
in  any  case  when  a  word  is  employed  equivocaihj ;  e.  g.,  when 
the  middle  term  is  used  in  different  senses  in  the  two  pre- 
mises, or  where  a  proposition  is  liable  to  be  understood  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  according  to  the  various  meaning  of  one  of  its 
terms.'" 
EftTTIVOCATIOlT  (ceque,  voc»,  to  use  one  word  m  diffi-rent 
senses).  —  "How  absolute  the  knave  is  I  We  mu9t  epeak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us."  —  llamUt,  act  v, 
1 
I  m  al  t  equivocate  is  to  offend  against  thp  truth  by 
u  ng  Ian  u  of  double  moaning,  in  one  sen'je,  with  the 
mten  n  f  ta  being  underHtood  in  another  —  or  in  either 
sen  flc  d  ng  to  circumstances.  The  ancient  oracles  gave 
p  n  ^  f  ambiguous  meaning.  Aio,  te,  AHoLide,  Somanos 
an  p  — may  moan  eitJier ;  "  I  say  that  thou,  O  descend- 
ant of  .^acus,  canst  conquer  the  Romans;"  or,  "I  say  that 
the  Komat  a  can  conquer  thee,  O  descendant  of  J&acas."  Ltf 
tronem  Fetrum  occidism,  may  miean,  "a  robber  slew  Peter;" 
or,  "  Peter  slew  a  roblier." 

Edieardum  occidere  nolite  limere  hoaum  eat.  The  raessnga 
penned  by  Adam  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  sent  by 
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EaUIVOCATION  — 

Q.  Isabolla  to  the  gaolers  of  lier  husbiuid,  Bdw.  II.  Being 
written  witliout  punctuation,  the  words  might  btt  read  tivo 
ways ;  with  a  comma  jifter  timeit,  they  ivoiild  mean,  "  Ed- 
ward, to  kill  fear  not,  the  deed  is  good ;"  but  with  it  after 
nolile.  tiio  meaning  -trould  be,  "  Edward  kill  not,  to  fear  the 
deed  is  good." 

Ilonry  Gurnet,  who  was  tried  for  his  parlicipatinn  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  thwa  csprcsscd  himself  in  a  paper  (lated 
20th  March,  1G05-6 :  —  "  Concerning  eqaivoeaiioii,  tliis  is  mj 
opinion;  in  moral  affairs,  and  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  when  the  [ruth  is  asked  among  friends,  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  uao  eqiiivoeaiioii,  for  that  would  cause  great  mischief  in 
societj  —  wherefore,  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  place  for 
equivocation.  But  in  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  an 
individual  for  his  defence,  or  for  avoiding  any  icjustice 
or  loss,  or  for  obtaining  any  important  advantage,  without 
danger  or  mischief  to  any  other  person,  then  equirooation  ia 

Jr.  Johnson  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he  was  not 
at  home  when  ho  really  was.  "A  servant's  strict  regard  for 
truth,"  said  he,  "  must  be  weakened  by  such  a  practice,  A 
philosopher  may  know  that  it  is  merely  a  form,  of  denial,  but 
few  servants  are  such  nice  distinguiahers.  If  I  accustom  a 
servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend 
that  he  wiU  tell  many  lies  for  himse'ff"' 

There  may  be  equioocatioa  in  sound  as  well  aa  in  sense. 
It  is  told  that  the  queen  of  George  III.  asked  oao  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  if  ladies  might  knot  on  Sunday  ?  [lia 
reply  was.  Ladies  may  nol ;  which,  an  so  far  a«  sound  goes,  ia 
cqviwcal.  —  V.  RESEnvAiroK, 
EB.ROH. — Knowledge  being  to  lie  had  only  of  visible  certain 
truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  mistake  of 
our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  tnie.' 

"The  true,"  said  Boss-uet,  after  Augustine,  "is  that  which 
K,  the  false  is  that  which  is  not."   To  trr  is  to  fail  of  attaining 


I.  TMdt^rstand.,  b.  If 
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BRBOa  - 

'     tha  trr?  wh'  'h  vo  du  when  we  think  that  tn  Ije  which  is 
f—      th    kth  t         t    i        1     h  ;  tl 

1         b  t        fl  d    f  fc  h  J   (3  t 

ftcw)  d    g  t    ih    t    th 
0      f      It  h        mpl  J  d  w  tl      th       p    p       p[ 

fitted  to  tl      k        ledg      f  t     th      H     e?     bj 

w  f  th  m     Tl  cs    f  p    tly       tb 

bj    U    f  k       1  ds        d  p    tly  1  At  ly 

t]t  d       Iwhh        tatisiytht  d       I 

hh  ItlfBttmjt        col    tsplf  f  lly~ 

d  tk  ptfthwhl         [tid 

f  pi  t         d  f  II       t  II  t       tl   t 

11  th  m    truth      T    d  tl        1  t       wl    h 

thptltthb         ttl       llttl        tdsc        fh 
«       f  th 

Tl  1        wh    h  I    d  f      n-  t    m 

w      g  f         fit  It  d    f  th  it  d 

Trh    hthyp      i      Idl  peopft        pas  torn 

thty        dd       t         myls  tbtetlduat 

—  F  r 

ESOTERIC  and  EXOTEKIC  (   «9      wth        5     wth    t} 

—    Th    pi  1     pi  y    f  tl     P  th  1  k    th  t    f  th 

th  tawddltoth  (  dth         / 

th      p       t      ht  t(     U        d  th  f   t    ght  t  It 

A        d    g     t      0   g         Aul        0  li  P    phy  y         d 

Jan  Uh        thdtint          f  (  d         (           mg 

th    Pyth  g                         ijl    d  t  th      1  ,1     —           d 

tthdoT        f  t        t  11    tl        hltt       d 

h      g  f  Uy     dm  tt  d      t    tl  tj  b      g  m      Ij  p  8. 
t  1     ts 

PI  to        ea  d  t     h        h   1    1  t  wh   h    h     t      ht 

p  hi    ly  t       11—      d     th      d    tr         wl  1    h     t     git       ly 

t        f  w                  t      Th  11  t          h      d   t    0- 


■on.  JVcwuin  Orginum,  lib.  i.;  Malebrnnohs,  B 
'liod;  Locke,  EeBanon  Hwn.  CnJer&taTidfb.  vi.. 
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W.SOTERIC  — 

tjon  of  doctrines  in  the  writinga  of  Plato.  Aristotlu'  speaks 
of  opinions  of  Plato  -wliicli  were  not  written.  But  it  docs 
EOt  follow  that  these  were  secret  —  'Er -eali  \iyojdiioii  dypafif 
ioYpaoiy.     They  m:iy  have  been  oral. 

Aristotle  himeejf  frequently  «peais  of  some  of  his  writings 
as  exeieric:  and  others  as  acroamatic,  or  esoieric.  The  former 
treat  of  the  same  Buhjeets  as  the  latter,  but  in  a  popular  and 
elementary  way ;  while  the  esoieric  are  more  scientific  in  their 
form  and  matter.'  —  V.  Acroamaticai.. 
ESSENCE  {essentia,  from  essens,  the  old  participle  of  esse,  to  ba 
—  introduced  int«  the  Latin  tongue  by  Cicerol. 

"  Siait  al>  eo  guoii  est  aajiei-e,  vacatur  sapteniia;  sic  ab  eo 
quod  est  esse,  voeatar  essentia."  —  Augustine.' 

"  Toium  ilhid  per  quod  res  esj,  ei  est  til  quod  est."  — 
ChauTin.' 

"  Essence  may  be  taken  for  the  Tery  being  of  anything, 
whereby  it  is  wfant  it  is."' 

Mr.  Locke  distinguishes  the  real  and  the  nominal  essence. 
The  nominal  essence  depends  upon  the  r«al  essence ;  thus  tie 
nominal  essence  of  gold,  is  that  complex  idea  which  the 
word  "  gold "  represents  viz  " a  body  yellow  heaTi , 
malleable,  fusible,  and  fijed  but  its  ^cal  essPnci,  is  thu 
constitution  of  its  insensible  parts  on  which  these  qualities 
and  all  its  other  properties  depend  which  is  wh  lly  unknown 
tons. 

"  The  essence  of  iiings  is  made  up  of  thit  comm  n  niture 
wherein  it  is  founded,  and  of  tiiat  di'tjnctiTo  n  iture  by  which 
't  is  formed.  This  latter  is  commonly  undcr'itoid  when  we 
apeak  of  the  formality  or  formalia  i  iio  (the  f  m  ol  con 
sideration)  of  things;  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  teing  more 
peculiarly  the  essence  of  things  though  tia  certain,  that  a 
triangle  is  as  truly  made  up  m  pirt  of  figure  it^  common 
nature,  as  of  the  three  lines  and  angles  ttb  ch  are  distmctive 
and  peculiar  to  it. 

<  J«yl,lib.ll„c.S. 

'  1{bt«}ah>ii,  Essai  tur  la  JUsfaphysiqns  d^Aristoti,  lorn,  i-,  c.  1 ;  Tucket,  L^gH  tff 
yaturi,  VOL  H.,  chflp.  3. 
■  Be  Oiv.,  lib.  jli.,  a  i:,  '  Lisiixn  FhOotctih. 
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ESSENCE  — 

"  The  essence  of  a  thing  most  properly  and  strictly  is,  what 
doea  first  and  fundamentally  oonstitutft  that  thing,  and  that 
only  is  strictly  essential  which  is  either  the  whole  or  some  part 
of  the  constituent  essence;  as,  in  man  to  ho  a  living  creature, 
or  to  be  capable  of  religion ;  his  heing  capable  of  celestial 
happiness,  may  be  called  essential  in  the  way  of  consequcaiio, 
or  consecutively,  not  oonstituentlj." ' 

"Whatever  makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  is  properly 
called  its  essence.  Self-consciousness,  therefore,  is  tlie  essence 
of  the  mind,  because  it  is  in  virtue  of  self-consciousness  that 
the  mind  is  the  mind  —  that  a  man  is  himself."' 

"All  those  properties  or  qualities,  witfiout  which  a  thing 
could  not  exist,  or  without  which  it  would  be  entirely  altered, 
make  up  what  is  called  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Three  lines 
joining  are  the  essence  of  a  triangle ;  if  one  is  removed,  what 
remains  is  no  longer  a  triangle."*  , 

The  csaenfial  attributes,  faciunt  esse  entia,  cause  things  tn 
be  what  they  are. 

The  Greeks  had  but  one  word  for  esseixce  and  BubafnoBe, 
tIz.,  ouBi'ffl.  The  word  iitoaraeif  was  latterly  introduced.  By 
Aristotle  ovaCa  waa  applied — 1.  To  the  form,  ortlioso  qualities 
which  constitute  the  specific  nature  of  every  being.  2.  To  the 
matter,  in  which  those  qualities  manifest  themselves  to  us — 
the  substratum  or  subject  (inoxti./uvoi').  3.  To  the  concrete 
or  individual  being  (aiiiw^ot),  constituted  by  the  union  of  the 
two  preceding. 

In  the  scholastic  philosophy  a  distinction  began  to  be  esta- 
blished between  essence  and  saMancs.  SubstaiKX  was  applied 
to  the  abstract  notion  of  matter — the  undetermined  subjector 
substratum  of  all  possible  forms,  xo  iftoxrtiievoy ;  Essence  to 
the  qualities  expressed  in  the  definition  of  a  thing,  or  those 
ideas  which  represent  the  genua  and  species.  Descartes*  de- 
fined substance  as  "  that  which  exists  so  that  it  needs  nothing 
but  itself  to  exist"  —  a  definition  applicable  to  deity  only. 
Essence  he  stripped  of  its  logical  signification,  and  made  it 


ii(.  n/ J1/e(ojj/ji/!.,p.  2 
'r.mnts  "f  ThrtUghU 
'hittrnphij  pars.  4,  aeci 
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tho  foundation  of  all  those  qualities  and  modes  which  wc  per- 
ceivG  in  matter.  Among  the  attributes  of  every  substaiico 
there  is  ono  only  which  deserves  tho  nanio  of  esaejice,  find  on 
which  the  others  depend  as  nuxlifications  —  as  eslension,  in 
roatt«r,  and  thought,  in  mind.  Ho  thus  identified  esueiice  and 
substance.  But  estensioii  supposes  something  extended,  and 
thought  something  that  thinks.  With  I^ihnita  essence  and 
eubsiance  wore  the  same,  viz.,  force  or  power. 

Esseiix  IB  analogically  applied  to  things  having  no  real  ex- 
istence, and  then  it  retains  its  logical  sense  and  expresses  the 
qualities  or  ideas  which  should  enter  into  (he  definition ;  aa 
when  we  speak  of  the  essence  of  an  equilateral  triangle  being 
three  equal  sides  and  three  equal  augles.  This  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  Kant  recognizes  the  word.  In  popular  lan- 
guage essence  ie  used  to  denote  the  nature  of  a  thing, 
ETEENIIT  is  a  negative  idea  expressed  by  a  positive  term.  It 
supposes  a  present  existence,  and  denies  a  beginning  or  an  end 
of  that  existence.  Hence  the  schoolmen  spoke  of  eUiiiity,  a 
parte  ante,  and  a  parte  post.  The  Scolisls  maintained  that 
eternity  is  made  up  of  successive  parts,  which  drop,  so  to  speak, 
one  from  another.  The  Thomista  held  that  it  is  simple  dura- 
tion, excluding  the  past  and  the  future.  Plato  said,  time  is  Ibe 
moving  shadow  oi eiemiiy.  The  common  ejmbol  oi eUr'iili  s 
a  circle.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  competent  to  the 
human  mind  to  compass  in  thought  the  idea  of  absolute  begin- 
ning, or  the  idea  of  absolute  ending. 

On  man's  conception  of  eieTnil>/,  see  an  Exaraiiiaiion  oj 
Mr.  Maurice's  Theory  of  a  Fixed  Stale  out  of  Time.  Ity  Mr. 
Mansol. 

"Wtist  Is  tlemltfff  can  nu^iil 
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ETERNITY  (OF  GOD).— Z>b"»  non  est  dmnlio  vd  spafium. 
sed  ditrut  el  admt.  TIiib  Ecbollum  of  Sir  Isaac  XcMtiin  coii- 
tnins  tho  gorm  of  Dr.  Clnrko's  Denionslralion  of  the  Jkini/  of 
God.  Time  and  space  ai'o  qualitiGa,  and  imply  a  lub'itant.i) 
TliO  ideas  of  time  find  space  necessarily  force  themselius 
upon  our  minds.  IVc  cannot  think  of  them  as  not  exiotin  » 
And  as  we  think  of  thorn  as  infinite,  they  Jire  the  infinite 
qualities  of  an  infinito  subsfanoo,  that  is,  of  God  neee&&arily 

ETHICS  "extend  to  the  iiiTOstigation  of  thase  principles  hyi\!iicii 
moml  men  are  govonicd ;  they  explore  the  nature  and  esoel- 
lence  of  virtue,  the  nature  of  moral  obligiition,  on  ivhat  it  is 
founded,  and  nhat  are  tho  proper  motives  of  prjiotico;  vioial- 
iiy  in  the  more  common  aoooptalion,  though  not  cxclaeivelj, 
relates  to  the  practical  and  obligatory  part  of  ethks.  Ethia 
principally  regnrd  the  theory  of  morals." ' 

Aristotle'  says  that  ^nt,  which  signifies  moral  virtue,  is 
derived  from  iOoi,  custom ;  since  it  is  by  ropoafod  acts  that 
rirtue,  which  is  a  moral  habit,  is  acquired.  Cicero'  says, 
Quia  peifiuel  ad  amiai.  quod  i^Oot  illi  vocaiil,  nos  earn  partem 
pkilosnptt'uE,  De  moribii-i,  appelhtre  nolemnx:  sed  deed  migentem 
liiiffiiaiii  Liiliiiam  juiminwe  Mornleiii.  Ethics  is  thus  made 
synonymous  with  momln  or  mural  jiliilnnaplii/  —  q.  t: 

EUtien  taken  in  its  widest  signification,  as  including  the 
mora!  sciences  or  natural  jurisprudence,  may  he  divided  into — 

1.  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  science  of  the  relations,  rights, 
and  duties,  by  which  men  are  under  obligation  towards  God, 
thomselvos,  and  their  felloiv-creaturea. 

2.  TheLawof  Nations,  or  the  science  of  those  laws  bywhich 
all  nations,  as  constitnting  the  universal  society  of  the  human 
race,  are  bound  in  their  mutual  relations  to  one  another. 

3.  Public  or  Political  Law,  or  the  science  of  the  rclatioaa 
between  the  different  ranks  in  soeioty. 
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4.  Civil  Law,  or  the  science  of  those  IsTra,  rights,  and  datieii 
hy  which  individuals  in  oiyi!  society  are  bound, — js  commer- 
cial, criminal,  judicial,  Romaar  or  modern. 

5,  History,  Profane,  Civil,  and  Political.' 
ETHNOGRAPHY  (iflws  and  yf«^),  and  ETHITOLOGT  l^ew 

the  same  relation  almost  to  one  another  as  geoloqij  and  geo- 
graphy. While  etlmographij  contents  herself  with  the  mere 
description  and  classification  of  the  races  of  man,  efJuiology,  or 
the  science  of  races,  "investigates  the  mental  and  physical 
differences  of  mankind,  and  the  organic  lavra  upon  which  they 
depend ;  seeks  to  deduce  from  these  inTestigations  principles 
of  human  guidance,  in  all  tie  important  relations  of  social 
and  national  existence." 

"Ethnology  treats  of  the  different  races  into  which  the 
human  family  is  suhdivided,  and  indicates  the  bonds  which 
hind  them  all  together."' 

ETHOLOGT  {^"i,  or  iBot,  and  jLoyoj),  is  a  word  coming  to  he 
used  in  philosophy.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  said  that 
Aristotle's  Rlietoric  is  the  best  dliology  ostant,  meaning 
that  it  contains  the  best  account  of  the  passions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  means  of  awakening 
and  interesting  them  so  as  to  produce  persuasion  or  action, 
Mr.  Mill'  calls  ethology  the  science  of  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter. 

ETTQEKONISm  (rfSon/iDtwi,  happiness),  is  a  term  applied  by  Ger- 
man philosophers  to  that  system  of  morality  which  places  the 
foundation  of  virtue  in  the  production  of  happiness.* 

This  name,  or  rather  Hedonism,  may  bo  applicii  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Chrysippus  and  Epicurus. 

ETIRETIC  or  ETTaiSTIC— F.  Ostensive. 

EVISENCE  (e  and  video,  to  see,  to  make  see).  —  "ETidonoe  sig- 
nifies that  which  demonstrates,  makes  clear,  or  ascertains  the 
truth  of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,  either  on  the  one  sids 
or  the  other."^ 
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EVIDENCE  — 

Evidence  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  knovled^e.  It  is  the 
light  by  which  the  mind  apprehends  things  presented  to  it, 
Fiilgor  ijiiidaTn  menlia  aBseiisvra  rapiens. 

In  an  act  of  knowledge  there  is  the  olijeet  or  tiling  known, 
and  the  subject  or  person  knowing.  Betivcen  the  fitciilties  ol 
the  person  knowing  and  the  qualities  of  the  tiling  known, 
there  is  some  proportion  or  relation.  The  qualities  manifest 
themselves  to  the  faculties,  and  the  result  is  knowiedgo ;  or 
the  thing  is  made  evident  —  that  is,  it  not  only  esists,  but  is 
revealed  as 'existing. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  evidence  as  there  are  powers  or 
faculties  by  which  wo  attain  to  truth.  But  according  as  truth 
may  be  attained,  more  or  less  directly,  ecideuce  is  distiiiguishud 
into  iiiitiilive  and  deduct'ioe. 

IiUttiliee  eviJeiice  comprehends  olljirit  Iniifii',  nt principles 
of  common  sense,  as,  "  every  change  implies  the  operation  of 
tL  cause  "  —  axioms,  in  science,  as,  "  things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  arc  equal  to  one  another"  —  and  (he  oridonoe  of  crui- 
icimisness,  whether  by  sense,  or  memory,  or  thought,  ns  when 
Tve  touch,  or  rcmembci',  or  know,  or  feci  anytlilng.  Kckkiica 
of  this  kind  arises  diroctiy  from  the  presence  or  contemplation 
of  tlie  object,  and  gives  knowledge  without  any  effort  upon 

Deductive  eeidence  is  distinguished  as  demonslraiive  and 
probable. 

jDemonsiraiivc  csidence  rests  upon  axioms,  or  first  truths, 
au<!  from  which,  bj-  ratiocination,  wo  attain  to  other  truths. 
It  is  scientific,  and  leads  to  certainty.  It  admits  not  of  de- 
grees ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  coQCoivo  the  contrary  of  the  truth 
which  it  establishes. 

Probable  ecidciice  lias  reference,  not  to  neoossary,  but  eon 
tingent  truth.  It  admits  of  degrees,  and  is  derived  from 
rarious  sources;  the  principal  are  the  following,  via.; — l^^ipe- 
rieiice,  Analoi/y,  and  Teaiimmiy  —  q.  v.' 
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■  EVIL  ia  the  negation  or  contrary  of  good, — "  That  -which  hath  iB 
it  a  filuess  to  promote  its  own  pveservation  or  well-being,  is 
called  good.  And,  on  the  contrary,  that  M-hich  is  opt  to  hindel 
it,  is  called  evil."' 

"Everyman  caileth  that  ivliichjj/iiasriA,  and  is  delightful 
to  himself,  good ;  and  that  evil  which  dl.ijikaseth  him." ' 

PLcnsurc  is  Jit  for,  or  ugieeuble  to,  the  nature  of  ft  sensible 
teing,  or  n  nuiinal  ffoo'l;  pain  is  wijit,  or  is  a  vafiiml  cii?. 

"  Tho  voluntary  ajipUeolion  of  this  natural  good  and  a-il  tu 
any  fatioiial  being,  or  the  production  of  it  by  a  rational  being, 
is  moral  good  ami  ri>il."'  •       u 

"  lUdcipJiysical  evil  consists  simply  in  imperfection,  pliyskal 
evil  in  suffering,  and  moral  erit  in  sin."* 

"  J-Jvil  dooa  not  proceed  from  aprliicljih  of  ecil.  Cold  docs 
not  proceed  from  a  priiici/ile  of  «i((?«esK,  nor  diti  Lness  from  a 
principle  of  dorkaeisi.     Euil  is  mere  privation."' 

Evil  is  not  a,  generation,  but  a  degeneration ;  and  as  Augus- 
tine often  expresses  it,  it  has  not  an  cfGcient,  hut  only  a  defi- 

Meiupliyxical  evil  is  the  nhsenco  or  defect  of  powers  nnd 
capacities,  and  the  consetiuent  'n-ant  of  the  higher  enjoyment 
whicli  might  have  flowed  from  the  full  and  perfect  possession 
of  them.  It  arises  from  the  necessarily  limited  nature  of  all 
created  beings. 

riiijaical  eeil  consists  in  pain  and  sufFcring.  It  seeme  to  be 
necessary  as  the  conlraat  and  hoightoner  of  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment, and  is  in  many  ivajs  productive  of  good. 

Moral  evil  originates  in  tho  will  of  man,  ivho  enuld  not 
have  been  capable  of  moral  good  without  being  liable  to  moral 
evil,  a  power  to  do  right  being,  ex  necessiialc  ret,  a  power  to 
do  ivrong. 

The  queaWon  concerning  (he  0Ji'^i'i!fi/'e(!j7  has  been  answered 
by — 1.  Tho  doctwno  of  pro-ex  is  tenco,  or  (hat  the  erih  we  iire 
liors  suffering  are  tho  punishments  or  expiations  of  moral 
delinquencies'  in  a  former  stale  of  existence.  2.  The  dncfrine 
of  the  Manicheans  whloh  supposes  two  oo-eternal  and  inde- 
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EVIL  - 

pendonfc  agencies,  the  one  the  autlicr  of  good,  and  the  other 
of  epil.  3.  The  doctrine  of  optimism,  or,  that  eoit  is  part  of 
a  Bjstem  conductod  by  Almighty  power,  under  th<i  direction 
of  infijiita  wisdom  and  goodness.' 

On  the  origin  of  ecU,  its  nature,  Mtout,  uses,  &o.,  see  Plato, 
Cicero,   and  Seneoa,  Malobranoho  and  Fenclou,  Clnrke  aa'l 
Leibnifa,  BledBoe,  2'/ieodici/;  Young,  Mi/sleri/;  King,  J.  MuUer, 
EXAMPLE.  — I'.  A-viLOGi-. 

EXCLUDED  ICIDDLE.  —  rnncipiuni  exclusi  medii  inter  duo 
cojitradicluria.  —  "By  the  principle  of'  Contradiction'  ive  aro 
forbidden  to  think  that  two  contradictory  attributes  can  both 
be  pi'osent  in  the  same  object;  by  Uie  principle  of  'Eseluded 
Middle '  ivo  are  forbidden  to  think  that  both  can  be  absent. 
The  first  tells  us  that  both  differentia)  must  bo  compatible 
with  the  genus :  I  cannot,  for  oxampla,  divide  animal  into  ani- 
.  The  second  IcIIh  us  that  one  or  the  other 
in  every  menibor  of  the  genua ;  but  in  what 
actually  carried  out,  whether  by  every  ciiating 
3  of  tho  diffcrontin^  a.nd  none  of  the 
other,  or  by  some  possessing  one  and  some  the  other,  esperi- 
enee  alone  can  determine."" 

The  formula  of  this  principle  is  —  "Everything  is  either  A 
or  not  A;  everything  is  either  a  given  thing,  or  Homelhing 
which  is  not  that  given  thing."  That  there  is  no  mean  be- 
tween two  contradictory  propositions  ia  proved  by  Aristotle.' 
"  So  that  if  we  tliinjc  a  judgment  true,  we  must  abandon  its 
contradictory;  iffalse,  tho  contradictory  must  be  accepted."* 
SXZSIEIfCE  {eLiisto,  to  stand  out).  —  "  The  mefaphysicians  loot 
upon  existence  as  the  formal  and  actual  part  of  a  being."' 

It  has  been  called  the  actus  inlitalimis,  or  that  by  which 
anything  has  its  essence  actually  constituted  in  the  nature  of 
things. 

Eisence  pertains  to  the  question,  Quid  estf 
Exitience  pertiias  to  tho  question,  An  csl? 

•  StBWMt,  Asl.  a»d  JVnr,  Iha,,  b.  Hi.,  a  3,  sect  1, 

'  JVi^phlfi.,  book  ill.,  ch.  i, 

'  Thomson,  Laiot  nf  Thmigki.  p.  296. 
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EXISTENCE - 

Essence  formal,  combined  with  CBsence  substantial,  givoi 
existence  ;  for  existewe  is  csseuce  clothed  with  focm.' 

Existence  is  the  actuality  of  essencB.  It  ia  tho  act  by  which 
file  essences  of  things  arc  actually  in  renim  noiifra  —  hcyond 
their  cauaea.  Before  things  are  produced  by  their  caiisM, 
they  aie  said  to  be  in  the  objectiTe  power  of  their  causes ;  but 
when  produced  th.ey  arc  beyond  their  causes,  and  arc  aottially 
in  reran!  naivra — as  ma^ots  before  they  are  warmed  into  life 
by  heat  of  tJio  sun. 

ExiBtentia  ssi  vnio  reaiis,  sive  aetiialls  coitjvnctio  partinm 

sice  ailribiitormu  qw'bus   ens   constat Esistentia 

dteilur  quasi  rei  extra  caitsas  et  niliiliim  sistontia."* 
Existence  and  Essence.  ~ /'icai'fe  sibi  Jiaxemnt  ipiidam,  "Es- 
Bentiaa  qiiasdam  eaar^e  elemas,  Juisse  sine  exiatentia;"  s£- 
gtiando  autenf  aitbrMseatar  Ses  isiiiismodi  ide(e  simltis,  tunc 
eenaeni  exisleniiam  esaenlim  st'perfeinentem,  vertim  rem  efficere, 
aive  ens  reals.  Atqiie  liiac,  essentium  el  exieletiiiam  dixeruni 
essendi  prinoipia,  sine  eiilis  cojisfidiliva.  Qiiicquid  vevo  eaaen- 
tiam  habet  veram.  eodem  tempore  habet  cxiBtCQtiam,  eodem  seiisu 
guo  habet  esaentiam,  mit  quo  est  ens,  avt  oiiqiiid."^ 

"Essence,  in  relation  to  God,  must  involve  a  necesaari;  exist- 
ence  ;  for  we  cannot  in  any  measure  duly  conceive  v)hai  lie  is, 
without  conceiving  iJiat  he  is,  and,  indeed,  cannot  biii  he.  The 
name  he  takes  to  himself  ia  I  am  (or,  I  will  bo).  This  is  the 
contraction  of  that  larger  name,  I  am  what  I  am  (or,  I  will 
be  what  I  will  be),  which  may  seem  closely  to  conjoin  God's 
unqneationable  necesaary  existence  with  liia  unsearchable, 
boundless  essence."* 

EXOTEEIC— F.  EsoTBKic. 

EXPEDIENCY  (Doctrine  of).  — Paley  haa  aaid,  "Whatever  ia 
expedient  ia  right."  —  V.  Vtimiy  (Doolrioo  of). 

EXPERIENCE  (i>«tipui,  e^m«ji;ra). —According  to  Aristotle,' 
from  sense  comes  memory,  but  from  repeated  remembrance  of 
the  same  thing  we  get  experience. 


aalsi.  fWfr.,  Ji.,  19. 
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EXPERIENCE— 

Wolf  used  expenen^e  as  co-extetisivo  with  tho  Crtntonts  of 
oonBciousncss,  to  include  nil  of  which  tlic  mind  is  consoious, 
US  agent  or  patient,  all  that  it  does  from  within,  as  well  as  ali 
that  it  suffers  from  without.  "  Experiri  dicimur,  quicquid  ad 
perceptiones  nostraa  attenti  cognoBcimuB.  Solem  tiieei-e,  cog- 
noscimas  ad  ea  oUentt,  qiice  vim  percipimvx.  Vaile  experkniia 
coiislai-e  dicltw;  guod  sol  htceal.  Simiiitor  ad  nosmet  ipsos 
attenti  cognoscinms,  noa  non  posae  assensuni  prtehcre  contra- 
dictoriis,  v.  g.  non  posse  sumere  tanquam.  vcrum,  quod  simul 
pluit  et  non  pluit." 

"ExpiHenee,  in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  irhat  has  occurred 
within  a  person's  own  knowledge.  Experience,  in  this  senao 
of  couTBe,  relates  to  the  past  alone.  Thus  it  is  that  a  man 
knows  by  experienee  what  sufferings  ho  has  undergone  in  soma 
disease ;  or  what  height  tho  tide  reached  at  a  certain  time  and 
place.  More  frequently  the  word  is  used  to  denote  that  judg- 
ment whieh  is  dei-ived  from  experience  in  (he  pi'imaiT/  sense,  by 
reasoning  from  that  in  combination  with  other  data.  Thus  a 
man  may  assert,  on  Uie  ground  of  Mjwri'e/jce.  tliathe  was  cured 
of  a  disordsr  by  such,  a  medicine — that  that  medicine  Is  gene- 
rally beneficial  in  that  disorder ;  that  the  title  may  always  bo 
expected,  under  such  circom  Stan  cos,  to  rise  to  such  a  height. 
Strictly  speaking,  none  of  these  oan  bo  known  liy  exfierience, 
but  are  conclusions  from  experience.  It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  experience  can  be  applied  to  the  fiiiiire,  or,  which  comos 
to  the  same  thing,  to  any  general  fact;  as,  c.  g.,  w^hen  it  is 
said  that  we  know  hif  experience  that  water  expisod  to  a  cer- 
tain temperature  will  freeze."" 

Mr,  Locke'  has  assigned  experience  as  the  only  and  univer*-.il 
source  of  human  knowledge.  "Whence  hath  the  mind  all 
tho  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  answer,  in 
one  word,  from  experience;  in  that,  all  our  knowledge  is 
founded,  acd  from  that  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  obser- 
vation, employed  either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or 
about  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  re- 
flected on  by  ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  under- 
Btanding  with  all  tho  materials   of  thinking.     These  are  tha 
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BXPERIEKCE— 

fouatnms  of  knoirledge  from  whence  ail  the  ideas  we  Kava, 
or  Clin  naturally  have,  do  spring  —  that  is,  senKiition  nud  re- 
flect Ljn." 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  according  to  ■which  till  huninn 
knowludgo  is  il  postei  irrri,  or  the  result  of  ex}>€fieiice.  it  is  con- 
tended that  man  has  knowledge  d  prion  —  knowledge  which 
expei-ieiice  neither  does  nor  can  ^ve,  and  knowledge  without 
which  tliero  eonld  be  no  Krjwri'euce — inasmuch  as  ail  the  gene- 
ralizations of  experkiim  proceed  and  rest  upon  it. 

' '  1^0  ai.immiilaii'in  nfexperiiu  enls  irhateEer  can  bring  a  general 
law  liome  lo  Ike  viiiid  of  man;  because  if  we  rest  upon  experi- 
ments,our  conclusion  can  nerer  logically  pass  beyond  the  hounds 
of  our  premises ;  we  can  never  infer  more  than  we  have  proved ; 
and  all  tho  past,  which  ire  have  not  seen,  and  tho  future,  ivhich  wo 
cannot  see,  is  still  left  open,  in  ivhieh  new  exjierieii/'ea  may  arise 
to  OTcrturn  the  present  theory.  And  yet  tho  child  will  helievo 
at  once  itpoii  a  single^  expeyiaieiil.  Why?  Because  a  hand 
divine  has  implanted  in  him  the  tendency  to  generalize  thus 
rapidly.  Because  he  does  it  by  an  inatinot,  of  which  he  con 
give  no  account,  except  that  he  is  so  formed  by  his  Maker,"' 

"  We  may  have  seen  one  circle,  and  investigated  its  proper- 
ties, but  why,  when  our  individual  experience  is  so  ciroum- 
seribed,  do  wo  assume  the  same  reladons  of  al!?  Simply 
because  tho  understanding  has  the  conviction  intuitively  that 
similar  objects  wiil  have  similar  properties;  it  does  not  acquire 
this  idea  by  sensation  or  custom;  the  mind  develops  it  by  its 
own  intrinsic  force— it  is  a  law  of  our  faculties,  ultimate  and 
nniversal,  from  which,  all  reasoning  proceeds."'' 

Experience,  more  especially  in  physical  philosophy,  is  either 
active  or  passive,  that  ia,  it  is  constituted  by  observation  and 
experiment. 

"  Olisei-eaiiones  fiwxt  epectando  id  qvod  natiira  per  seipsajn 
sprnile  exhibet.  Experimenia  Jiunt  2><>"e'ido  iinfiijam  in  cas 
eirciimsianiiag,  hi  quibiis  debeat  agere,  ct  nohis  onUnieie  ia 
quo(J  ipucrimus."  * 


•  Sfwdl,  CliThl.  -Mor.,  ehnp.  24. 

■  Dr.  Mm,  Esiwjis,  p.  33T. 

'  BoncoTlcb,  Kow  to  Stoj'*  PoMo,  Di  Syilanan 
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EXPERIENCE  — 

These  aro  more  fully  explained  and  cbaracteiiEeil  in  tha 
foUoiying  passage  from  &ir  John  IlmtcLpl ' 

"The  great,  and  indeed  the  only  ultimate  snuiCB  of  our 
knowledge  of  nature  and  it^  laws  is  experieac,  by  which  W8 
mean  not  the  experience  of  one  man  only,  or  of  one  generation, 
but  the  aoemnalated  experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages, 
registered  in  books,  or  recorded  by  tradition.  But  experience 
may  be  acquired  in  two  ways :  either,  first,  by  noticing  facts  as 
they  oecur,  without  any  attempt  to  influence  the  frequency  of 
their  ocourrence,  or  to  vary  the  oiroumstanues  under  which,  they 
occur;  this  is  abseraalioit:  or,  secondly,  by  putting  in  action 
causes  and  agents  over  whieli  we  have  control,  and  purposely 
varying  their  combinations,  and  noticing  what  effects  taie 
place ;  this  is  experiiiient.  To  these  two  sources  we  must  look 
as  the  fountains  of  all  natural  scionco.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  by  thus  distinguishing  observation  from  ei^erinient,  h> 
place  them  in  any  kind  of  contrast.  Essentially  they  are  much 
alike,  and  differratherindogree  than  in  kind;  so  that,  perhaps, 
the  terms  passive  and  active  obsei-EaHon  might  better  express 
their  distinction;  but  it  is,  nevortholoss,  highly  important  to 
mark  the  different  states  of  mind  in  inquii'ies  carried  on  by 
their  respeoUvo  aids  as  well  as  tbolr  different  effects  in  pro- 
moting the  prt  gress  of  so  eni,o  In  the  former,  wo  sit  still  and 
listen  to  a  talc  told  s  perhaps  obscurely,  piecemeal,  and  at 
long  intervals  of  t  ne  th  our  attention  more  or  less  awake. 
It  is  only  by  after  u  ii  nat  on  that  we  gather  its  full  import ; 
and  often,  whPn  the  opj  ortun  ty  is  gone  by,  we  have  to  regret 
that  our  attent  n  vis  n  t  more  pai-ticulorly  directed  to  soma 
point  which,  at  tiio  limo,  appeared  of  little  moment,  but  of 
which  we  at  length  appreciate  the  importance.  In  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  wo  cross-examine  our  witness,  and  by 
comparing  one  part  of  his  evidence  with  the  other,  while  he  is 
yet  before  us,  and  reasoning  upon  it  in  his  presence,  are 
enabled  to  put  pointed  and  searching  questions,  the  answer  to 
which  may  at  once  enable  us  to  make  up  our  minds.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  been  found  invariably,  that  in  those  doparlments 
of  physics  whore  the  phenomena  are  beyond  our  control,  oi 

'  Oil  the  Slwlg  of  Nat.  PAi'I.p  Zonlnn'i  Cjciop.,  No.  xiv.,  p.  ST. 
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EXPERIENCE  — 

ink)  which  esperimental  inquiry,  from  other  causes,  hua  net 
been  carried,  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  teen  slow,  iiiicer' 
tain,  and  irregular ;  while  in  such  as  Ddmit  of  esperimenti  and 
in  which  mankind  have  agreed  fo  its  adoption,  it  has  been 
rapid,  sure,  and  steady."  —  V.  Analoqt. 

EXPERIMENT.— K  Obsirtatiow. 

EXPERIHENTUIIlE  CRUCIS-  —  A  crucial  or  deeiaivo  experi- 
locnt  in  attempting  to  interpret  the  laws  of  ncture ;  bo  called, 
by  Baoon,  from  the  crosaea  or  wnj-posta  used  to  point  out 
roads,  because  they  determine  at  once  between  two  or  more 
possible  conclusions. 

Baoon '  says,  "  Crucial  instances  are  of  this  kind ;  when  in 
inquiry  into  any  nature  the  intellect  is  put  into  a  sort  of  equi- 
librium, so  that  it  is  uncertain  to  which  of  two,  or  sometimes 
moi-c  natures,  the  cause  of  the  nature  inquired  into  ought  to 
he  attributed  or  assigned,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  ordi- 
nary concurrence  of  more  natures  than  one ;  the  inslaiices  nf 
the  eross  show  that  the  union  of  the  one  nature  with  the  nature 
sought  for  is  faithful  and  indissoluble ;  while  that  of  the  other 
is  varied  and  separable;  whence  the  question  is  limited,  and 
that  first  nature  received  as  the  cause,  and  the  other  sent  off 
and  rejected." 

Sir  G.  Blane'  notices  that  in  chemistry  a  single  experiment 
is  conclusive,  and  the  epithet  experimeiiiuni  crvd«  applied ; 
because  the  crucible  derives  its  name  from  the  figure  of  the 
cross  being  stamped  upon  it. 

A  and  B,  two  different  causes,  m*y  produce  a  certain  number 
of  similar  effects ;  find  some  effectwhieh  the  one  produces  and 
the  other  does  not,  and  this  will  point  out,  as  the  direction- 
post  (cmi),  at  a  point  where  two  highways  meet,  which  of 
these  causes  may  have  been  in  operation  in  any  particular 
instance.  Thus,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  Oriental  plague 
are  common  to  other  diseases ;  but  when  the  observer  discovers 
the  peculiar  bubo  or  boil  of  the  complaint,  he  has  an  intitantia 
Civcis  which  directs  him  immediately  to  its  discovery. 

"  If  ail  that  the  senses  present  to  the  mind  is  sensations, 
Berkeley  must  be  right;  but  Berkeley  assumed  this  preaiis* 

'  iVbi..  Oyg.,  look  «.,  seel,  as.  »  ZItd.  Log.,  p.  SO. 
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EXPEKIKENTTTM  CaUCIS  — 

without  any  fouDdation  or  any  proof  of  it.  The  aiie  and  ainpa 
of  things  are  proscntcd  to  U3  by  our  senees,  jot  every  one 
knows  that  size  and  shapo  are  not  scnGations. 

"  This  I  would  therefore  humbly  propose  as  an  exptrimen- 
tnm  cnicU,  by  which  the  ideal  syst«m  must  stand  or  fall ;  and 
it  brings  the  matter  to  a  short  issue.  Extension,  figure,  and 
motion,  may — any  one  or  all  of  them — be  taken  for  the  sub- 
ject of  this  experiment.  Either  they  are  idoaa  of  sensatioa, 
or  fJiey  are  not.  If  any  one  of  them  oan  be  shown  to  be  an 
idea  of  sensation,  or  to  have  the  least  resemblance  to  any  sen- 
sation, 1  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth,  and  give  up  all  pre- 
tence to  reoonoile  reason  to  common  sense  in  this  matter,  and 
must  suffer  the  ideal  scepticism  to  triumph."* 

"  If,  in  a  Tariety  of  cases  presenting  a  general  resemblance, 
whenever  a  certain  circumstance  is  present,  a  certain  effeoi 
follows,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  one  is  dependent  on 
the  other ;  but  if  you  can  also  find  a  case  where  the  eireum 
stance  is  absent  from  the  combination,  and  the  effect  also  dis- 
appears, your  conclusion  has  all  the  evidence  in  its  favour  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  When  a  decisive  trial  can  be  made 
by  leaving  out,  in  this  manner,  the  cause  of  which  wo  wish 
to  trace  the  effect,  or  by  insulating  any  substances  so  as  to 
exclude  all  agents  but  those  we  wish  to  operate,  or  in  any 
other  way,  such  a  decisive  trial  receives  the  title  of  experi- 
meiititm  criicia.  One  of  the  most  interesting  on  record  is  that 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  by  which  he  established  tlie  identity  of  light- 
ning and  the  electricity  of  our  common  machines,"' 
EXTENSION  (extendo,  to  stretch  from).—"  The  notions  acquired 
by  the  sense  of  ifluch,  and  by  the  movement  of  the  body, 
compared  with  what  is  learnt  by  the  eye,  make  up  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  word  es^tension."' 

Extension  is  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  occupies 
space ;  it  relates  to  the  qualities  of  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, widiottt  which  no  substance  can  exist ;  but  has  no  re- 
spect to  the  size  or  shape  of  a  body.  Solidity  is  an  essential 
quality  of  matter  as  well  as  extension.     And  it  is  from  the 

'  B.  Bnilej,  Disa-sna,  Lend.,  1852,  p.  180, 
■  Taylor,  EhmenU  qf  Tlioaslil, 
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EXTENSION  — 

resistance  of  a  solid  body,  as  tlie  occasion,  that  ive  get  (ha 
idea  of  exlcrnaliiij — q.  v. 

According  to  ttio  Cartesians,  es^/ensiun  wna  ttic  essence  of 
matter.  "Stila  tijUur  etieiisio  cofporis  nalvram  conniiluU,  quiim 
ilia  oinni  solum  semperqiie  conveaial,  adeo  vt  nihil  in  corpore 
prills  jiercipere  possiimtm." ' 

Iloljbos's  views  arc  given,  Pliil.  Priina.^ 

Locke's  vieivs  are  given,  in  Essay  on  Hum.  Uiidersland? 
Extension  (Logical),  when  predicated  as  belonging  to  a  general 
term,  means  the  number  of  objects  included  under  it,  ivnd 
eoiiijirekensioit  means  the  common  characters  belonging  to 
such  objects. 

"  I  call  the  comprehension  of  on  idea,  those  attributes  -which 
it  involves  in  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  aivay  from  it 
Tritbout  destroying  it;  as  the  comprelieiiaion  of  the  idea  tri- 
angle includes  extension,  figure,  three  lines,  tbi-ee  angles,  and 
the  equality  of  these  throo  angles  to  two  right  angles,  &c. 

"  I  call  the  extension  of  on  idea  thoso  subjects  to  which  that 
idea  applies,  which  are  also  called  the  inferiors  of  o.  genernJ 
term,  which,  in  relation  to  them,  is  called  superior,  as  the 
idea  of  triangle  in  general  extends  to  ail  the  different  sorts  of 
triangles."* 

We  cannot  detach  any  properties  from  a  notion  ivithout  ex- 
tending the  list  of  objects  to  -which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  if  ive 
abstroet  from  a  rose  its  essential  qualities,  attending  only  to 
those  which  it  connotes  as  a,  plant,  we  extend  its  application, 
before  limited  to  flowers  -with  red  petals,  to  the  oak,  fir,  &o. 
But  as  wo  narrow  the  sphere  of  a  notion,  the  qualities  which 
it  compreheiitU  proportionally  increase.  If  we  restrict  tie 
term  body  to  animal,  we  include  life  and  sensation — if  to  man, 
it  comprehends  reason. 

Thus  emerges  tlie  law  of  the  inverse  ratio  between  the  ex- 
tension of  common  terms  and  their  comprehension,  viz.,  tlie 
greater   the   extension   the  less  the   comprehension,  and  via 
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EXTEENALI-TT  or  0TrriIESS.~-"Pre3sure  or  resistance  nt 
cessarily  supposes  external  it;/  in  the  thing  which  presses  o 

"Distnneo  or  «  (                    th                d    t  ly    f   t-elfpei 

ceived  by  sight,  3tpihdd        jdii     f  by  line 

and  angles,  but  i  ly      qj    ted  i      ur  tli  u  1 1       &c.' — I 
Perception. 


FABLE.  —  "Tha  word /uWc  is  iit  present  gonei-ally  limited  to 
those  fictions  in  ivbioh  tho  resemblance  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  not  direct  but  analogical."' 

Fable  and  Mijlh  were  at  one  time  synonyms.  "Fables  of 
^sop  and  other  eminent  myikologUis,"  by  Sir  E.  L'Estrange.* 
— T-'.  Apologue. 
FACT.  —  "Whatever  really  csists,  ivhothor  noeoaaarily  or  rola- 
tiyeij,  may  be  called  a.  fact.  A  statement  concerning  a  num- 
ber of  fiiuU,  is  called  a  doctrine  {when  it  ia  considered  abso- 
liile/i/  as  a  truth),  and  a  law  (when  it  is  considered  relalivehj 
tu  an  intelligence  ordaining  or  receiving  it)."' 

By  a  mailer  of  fuel,  in  ordinary  (isago,  is  meant  something 
■which  might,  conceivably,  bo  submitted  to  the  seimeii;  and 
about  vrhich  it  is  supposed  there  could  be  no  distigroement 
among  persons  who  should  bo  present,  and  to  whose  senses  it 
should  bo  submitted ;  and  by  a  mallei'  rf  opinion  ia  understood 
anything  respecting  which  an  exorcise  of  judf/inenl  would  be 
called  for  on  tlie  part  of  those  who  should  have  certivin  objects 
before  them,  and  who  might  conceivably  disagree  in  their 
judgment  thereupon."?  —  V.  Opikion. 

"  By  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  anything  of  whii'l\  we 
obtain  a  conviction  from  our  internal  c 


individual  event  or  phenomenon  which  ia  the  object  of  si 
It  U  thus  opposed  to  matter  of  inference.    Thus,  the  dcs 

na  Smith.  On  aeSmses. 

rhdtif,  I\  Ucip'et  "J  KaotoUdi^r,  pnrt  1,,  s^ct.  A3- 
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FACT— 

tivenesa  of  cholera  is  mailer  of  fact,  the  mode  of  its  propa 
gation  ia  -mailer  of  inference.  Mailer  of  fact  also  denotes  what 
is  certain,  as  opposed  to  inailer  of  doabl.  The  esisteoce  oi 
God  is  mailer  of  fad,  though  ascertained  by  reasoning, 

"  The  distinction  of  fast  and  Hieory  is  only  relative.  Events 
and  phenomeua  considered  as  particulars  which  may  be  col- 
ligated by  induction,  are  facis;  considered  as  generalitias 
already  obtained  by  colligation  of  other /ocis,  they  are  lkeorie» 
Tte  same  event  or  pbenomenon  is  stfact  or  a  theoiij,  according 
as  it  is  considered  aa  standing  on  one  side  or  the  oth.er  of  the 
inductive  bracket.'" 

"  Theories  which  are  true,  arefacls  "' — F  Opinion. 
FACTITIOUS  {facM-    to  practice),  is  apphed  t«  what  ia  the 
result  of  use  or  art  m  diBtmi,tion  to  what  is  the  product  of 
nature.     Mineral  waters   made  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
springa  am  Lalled^  irlrti  jts 

Oupidilas  altfnim  exiitimatwni''  non  esf  factitia  sed  nobis 
congenita,  depi eJieitdilw  enim  el  >ii  tnfuniibiis  qui,  eimm  ante 
refieciiows  usum,  molestta  afficwaUa,  qmira.  parvt  a  ceteris 
penduntin  ' 

"  It  is  enough  that  we  have  moral  ideas,  however  obtained ; 
whether  by  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  ot  factitiously, 
makes  no  difference."* 

"To  Mr.  Locke,  the  writings  of  Holibea  suggested  much  of 
the  sophistry  displayed  in  the  first  book  of  his  essay  on  the 
facliiimis  nature  of  our  moral  principles."' - 
FACULTY, — FacttUates  svnl  avt  guiims  faoilius^(,  out  sine  iptibus 
omrtino  confci  non  potest' 

Facultas  est  giaelibet  xis  acUca,  seu  virtus,  aeu  potestas.  Solel 
ttiam  vocari  potentia,  veram  iunc  inieUigenda  eslpoteiiHa  aetiva, 
seu  habilUas  ad  agendum? 

"  The  ynyei  faculty  is  most  properly  applied  to  those  powers 
of  the  mind  which  are  original  and  nsiturai,  and  which  maku 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind."' 

'  Whewell,  Philiiscph.  Induct.  SciitiKS,  nphorJsin  23, 

*Ibnl.,  On /mfMc^lrm,  p.  ^.  'N,  Lacoudre,  Jn^^.  I^SoEf^h.,  torn.  liJ.,  p.  21 
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A  faciiliy  ia  the  natural  power  by  which  phenomena  are 
produced  by  a,  person  that  is  an  agent,  who  oan  direut  and 
concentrate  the  power  wliich  he  posacsacs.' 

Bodies  have  the  property  of  being  put  in  motion,  or  of  being 
melted.  The  magnet  has  an  attractive  jioicer.  Plants  have 
a  medical  virtue.  But  instead  of  blind  and  fatal  activity,  lot 
the  being  who  has  power  he  conscious  of  it,  and  be  able  to 
oaerciso  and  regulate  it;  this  is  what  is  meant  by  factiUi/.  It 
implies  intelligence  and  freedom.  It  is  personality  which 
gives  the  character  of  facuUici  to  those  natural  powers  which 
belong  to  us.' 

"  The  _/i)ciift?es  of  the  mind  and  its  jpojcera,"  saya  Dr.  Eeid, 
"  are  often  used  aa  synonymous  expressions.  But,"  continue! 
he,  "  as  most  synonyms  have  some  minute  distinction  that 
deserves  notice,  I  apprehend  that  the  word  faculty  is  piost 
properly  applied  to  those  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  original 
and  natural,  and  which  make  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  There  are  other  powers  which  are  acquired  hy  use, 
esercise,  or  study,  which  are  not  called /oi-ji^i/es,  but  habits. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
necessary  to  our  being  able  to  acquire  liabUs,  and  this  is  com- 
monly caUed  capacity." 

Such  arc  the  distinct  moanings  which  Dr.  Reid  wonld  assign 
to  these  worda,  and  theae  meanings  are  in  accordance  both  with, 
their  philosophical  and  more  familiar  use.  The  distinction 
hetiVQon  potDer  aad  faciiHy  is,  thatyaci[//y  is  more  properly 
applied  to  what  is  natural  and  original,  in  opposition  or  con- 
trast to  what  is  acquired.  We  say  the  Jaculty  of  judging,  but 
the  power  of  habit.  Bui,  as  ail  our  faculties  are  powers,  we 
can  apply  the  latter  toi'm  equally  to  what  is  original  and  to 
what  is  acquired.  And  wo  can  aay,  with  equal  propriety,  the 
poieer  of  judging  and  the  power  of  habit.  The  acquiring  of 
habits  is  peculiar  to  man :  at  least  the  inferior  animals  do  so  to 
a  Tory  limited  extent.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  upon  which  the  acquiring 
of  habits  depends.  This,  says  Dr.  Rcid,  is  called  a  enpaeitij. 
The  capacity  is  natural,  the  habit  is  ncquired.     Dr.  Keid  did 

Joaffroy,  Mdanga,  Brusoll,  1SS4,  p.  2IB.  '  DisL  dss  .^sitnrAS  Phaoto^h. 
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not  rocogniKG  the  distinction  betireen  acdvc  imd  pnEBive  power 
But  a  (Capacity  is  a  passive  poivor.  The  lonn  is  apjjliod  t<! 
tlioso  manifestations  of  mind  in  ■which  it  is  gonerallj  regarded 
as  passive,  or  as  affected  or  acted  on  by  something  external  to 
itself.  Thus,  we  say  a  man  is  capahh  of  gratitude,  or  love, 
or  grief,  or  joy.  "We  speak  also  of  the  capacify  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  Now,  in  these  forms  of  espression,  the  mind  ia 
considered  as  the  passive  recipient  of  certain  affections  or  im- 
prcEsiona  coming  upon  it.  Taking  into  account  the  distinction 
of  poo-ers  os  active  and  passiTO,  "  these  terms,"  saya  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,'  "  stand  in  tho  following  relations.  Pincers  aro 
aclice  and  pa^siee,  tialiiral  and  acquired.  Powers  natural  and 
active  nie  called  faculties.  Powers  Eatural  and  pasaive,  car 
pacities  or  recp/'vities.  Powers  acquired  are  liahiU,  and  habit 
ia  used  both  in  an  actire  and  passive  *ense.  The  power, 
agnin,  of  acquiring  a  habit  is  called  a  disposition."  This  is 
quite  in  nccorUanoe  ivith  the  esplanntions  of  Dr.  Eeid,  only 
that  instead  of  disposition  ho  employs  the  term  capacity,  to 
denote  that  on  which  the  acquiring  of  habits  is  founded.  Dis- 
position is  employed  by  Dr.  Eeid  to  denote  one  of  the  active 
principles  of  our  nature. 

One  great  end  ond  aim  of  philosophy  ia  to  reduce  facts  nnd 
phenomena  to  general  heads  and  laws.  The  philosophy  of 
mind,  therefore,  endeavours  to  arrange  and  classify  the  opera- 
tions of  mind  according  to  tho  general  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  observed.  Thus  we  find  that  the  mind  fre- 
quently eserts  itself  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  objects 
around  it  by  means  of  the  bodily  senses.  Those  operations 
■vary  according  to  the  sense  employed,  and  according  to  (he 
object  proaonfod.  But  in  smelling,  tasting,  and  touching,  and 
in  all  its  operations  by  means  of  the  senses,  the  mind  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  object  different  from  itself.  This 
genenilfact  ia  denoted  by  the  term  perception;  and  we  say 
that  the  mind,  as  manifested  iu  these  operations,  has  the  pnwcr 
orj'iiCM^/^of  pereoption.  The  knowledge  which  the  mind  thus 
acquires  can  be  recalled  or  reproduced,  and  this  is  an  operaticii 
■which  tlio  mind  delights  to  perform,  both  from  the  pleasure 
which  it  feels  in  reviving  objects  of  former  kno'wiedge  and  tha 
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benefit  which  results  from  reflecfing  upon  them.  But  fho  re- 
cii'iitig  or  reproducing  oljjcuts  of  former  knonloUge  is  an  act 
nlt(i,;i!ihor  different  from  the  act  of  originally  oTitainitig  it.  It 
impli.  1'  the  possession  of  a,  peculiar  poiror  to  perform  it.  And 
licnce  ■-.-o  ascribe  to  tlio  mind  a  pon'or  of  recolleotiou  or  n 
fnciilli)  f  memory.  A  pereoptjon  is  quite  dietinet  frem  a  reeul- 
lection.  In  tho  one  we  acquire  knoiTiedgcwliieli  isneivto  us — 
in  the  oti  or  we  reproduce  knowledge  whioh  ive  already  possessr. 

In  the  operations  of  recolioetion  or  memory  it  is  often  noeos* 
sary  tliat  the  mind  e.tert  itself  to  escJudo  some  olyects  ivhich 
present  themBolvca,  and  to  introduce  others  ivhich  do  not  at 
first  appear.  In  such  oases  the  mind  does  so  liy  an  act  of  ri>- 
solving  or  detormining,  by  a  volition.  Now,  a  volition  is  nlto- 
geiher  different  from  a  cognition.  To  know  is  one  thing,  to 
vein  is  quite  another  thing.  Hence  it  is  that  we  assign  these 
different  acts  to  different  powers,  nnd  say  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  of  understand  in  g,  nnd  also  a  power  of  willing.  The 
power  of  understanding  may  exert  itself  in  different  ways,  and 
although  the  end  and  reault  of  all  its  operations  be  knowledge, 
tho  different  ways  in  whieh  knowledge  is  acquired  or  improved 
may  be  nsaignod,  as  wo  havo  seen  they  are,  to  different  powers  or 
_/cfcii//i'c.v— but  those  ore  all  considered  as  powcrn  of  understand- 
ing. In  like  manner  tho  poivor  of  willing  or  determining  may 
be  csorted  under  different  conditions,  and,  for  tho  sake  of 
distinctness,  those  miiy  bo  denoted  by  different  terms ;  but  still 
they  are  included  in  one  class,  and  called  powers  of  the 
will. 

Before  the  will  is  exerted  we  are  in  a  state  of  plo.isuro  or 
pain,  and  the  aet^f  will  has  for  its  end  to  continue  that  state 
or  to  terminate  it.  The  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  whieh  wo 
are  susceptible  are  numerous  and  yai'icd,  but  tho  pon-or  or 
capacity  of  being  affected  by  them  is  denoted  by  the  term 
sensibility  or  feeling.  And  we  are  said  not  only  to  have  powers 
of  undorstanding  and  will,  but  powers  of  sonsibility. 

When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  a  power  m-Jiicidlj/  uf  the  mind, 
we  mean  (hat  certain  operations  of  mind  havo  boon  observed, 
end  classifiod  acuurding  to  tho  conditions  and  cireumstances 
under  which  they  manifest  themselves,  and  that  distinct  names 
h.ive  been  given  to  these  clasats  of  phenom'iua,  to  mark  what 
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is  peculiar  in  the  act  or  operation,  and  consequently  in  thfl 
power  or  facalty  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  when  w! 
thus  classify  the  operatiouB  of  the  mind,  and  assign  them  to 
different  powers,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  divide  tha 
mindintodiflerentoompartnients,  of  which  ea«h  has  a  different 
energy.  The  energy  ia  the  same  in  one  and  all  of  the  oper- 
ations. It  is  ilie  same  mind  acting  accordifig  to  different  oou' 
djtjons  and  laws.  The  energy  is  one  and  indirisible.  It  is  only 
the  manifestations  of  it  that  we  arrange  and  classify. 

Thia  is  well  put  by  the  famous  Alcuin,  who  was  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  Charlemagne,  in  tie  following  passage,  which 
is  translated  from  his  work  De  Ealioite  Animce: — "The  soul 
bears  divers  names  according  to  the  nature  of  its  operations ; 
inasmuch  as  it  lives  and  makes  live,  it  is  the  soul  {anima); 
inasmuch  as  it  i»ntemplates,  it  is  the  spirit  {apiritiis);  inaa- 
much  as  it  feels,  it  is  sentiment  (neasjis);  since  it  reflects,  it 
is  thought  [animus) ;  as  it  comprehends,  iutelligenco  {mens)  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  diseema,  reason  (ratio);  as  it  consents,  will 
[yobmtas);  as  it  recollects,  memory  (memoria).  But  these 
things  are  not  divided  in  substance  as  in  name,  for  all  thia  is 
the  soul,  and  one  soul  only." 
Faculties  of  the  Mind  (Classiflcation  of). — The  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  were  formerly  distinguished  as  gnostic  or  cogni- 
tive, and  orectic  or  appeient.  They  have  also  been  regarded 
aa  belonging  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  will,  and  have  been 
designated  as  intellectual  or  active.  A  threefold  classification 
of  them  is  now  generally  adopted,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
heads  of  intellect  or  cognition,  of  sensitivity  or  feeling,  and  of 
activity  or  will.  Under  each  of  these  heads,  again,  it  is 
common  to  speak  of  several  subordinate  faculties. 

"  This  way  of  speaking  oi  faculties  has  misled  many  into  a 
confused  notion  of  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had 
their  several  provinces  and  authorities,  and  did  comniandj 
obey,  and  perform  several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings: 
which  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity, 
and  uncertainty,  in  questions  relating  to  thorn."' 

Dr.Brown,' instead  of  ascribing  so  many  distinct  ^acii?(/es  t< 

'  Lockp,  KiMi/  on  Hum.  Vndc^slaad.,  book  11.,  ehsp.  21,  }  17, 20. 
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the  mind,  which  ia  one,  would  speak  of  it  as  in  different 
states,  01'  under  different  affections.  — Y.  Opehations  of  ins 
Mind. 

"  Les  divers  facultfee  que  Ton  oonsidere  dans  Tome,  ue  sont 
point  dea  chnses  distinctes  teellement,  mais  le  mflme  @tre  dif- 
ferement  cansiderS." ' 

"  QuoiquQ  noua  donnions  a  oes  faouit6s  des  noma  differents, 
par  rapport  a  leur  diveraea  operations,  oela  ne  noua  oblige 
paa  a  lea  regarder  comme  dea  choaea  diffcrentee,  car  I'entende- 
meat  n'est  autre  chose  quo  rame,  eu  tant  qu'eile  retiont  et  so 
reasouvient;  la  yolontS  n'est  autre  chose  que  i'amc,  en  tant 

qu'elie  veut  et  qu'olle  choisit De  aorte  qii'on 

peut  entendre  que  toutea  cea  facult6a  ne  aoiit,  au.  fond,  que 
ie  mSme  ame,  qui,  recoit  divera  noma,  a  cause  de  sea  differentea 
Operations, "' 

"Man  is  sometimes  in  a  predoniiwtyii  stale  of  inUlligence, 
iomeiimes  in  a  predominant  state  of  feeling,  and  sometimes  in 
a  predominant  stale  of  action  and  determinalioa.  To  call 
these,  however,  separate  faeuUies.  ia  altogether  beside  the 
mark.  No  act  of  intelligence  can  be  perforated  without  the 
will,  no  act  of  determination  without  the  intolleot,  and  no  act 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other  without  some  amount  of  feeling 
being  mingled  in  the  procesa.  Thua,  whiJat  thej  each  have 
their  own  diatinotive  chaiacteristica,  yet  theie  n  a  perfect 
unity  at  the  root."^ 

"I  feel  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  believing  my  mind 
to  be  made  up  of  distinct  entities,  or  attributes,  or  facuUiet, 
than  that  my  foot  ia  made  up  of  walking  and  running.  My 
mind,  I  firmly  believe,  thlnka,  and  wills,  and  remembers.  Just 
aa  simply  as  my  body  walks,  and  runs,  and  reata."' 

"  It  would  be  well  if,  instead  of  speaking  of  'the  powers 
{or  faculties)  of  tho  mind'  (which  causes  misunderstanding). 
we  adhered  to  the  designation  of  the  several  'operations  of 
one  mind ;'  which  moat  psyohologisfs  recommend,  but  iu  tha 
sequel  forgot."* 


•  Uorell,  FsychoViff^,  p.  Gl.  •  Irflus,  Fitwl  Oivstt,  p.  ^ 

•  Fauchttrelelimi,  Xedical  P!!)dlu)L,  Bto,  134J,  p.  laa 
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"  The  judgment  Is  often    pi.         f         {   tyr  dtt 

poiver  or  facidlii  of  the  soul   d  fi        i,  f         th  t 

tbo  laemory,  &c.,  as  the  ho    t  d  6       f        tl     1     j  (i 

Iriun  from  the  stomach.     All  tb  t      ght  t    1  d      t     1  by 

these  modes  of  expression       th  t  tl  d  t  m 

pares  objects  or  notions ;      mtuij         tgfl  g 

Bomotimes   has   the   feeling     fpttiuiTth  d  w 

present,  &o."' 

"Notwithstanding  tto  d     d    th   so  1      t  1  pow 

and/acK^des,  theroisnosu  1  d  th         1    t    If 

it  is  tho  wholo  soul  that     m  mh  d     t     d         II 

imagines.     Our  manner  of  d        j,   th    m         yd 

standing,  -will,  imagination        d  th     I  k    y      ((  f      th 

hetter  cnahiing  us  to   csp  1  1      h  t      t  d 

subjects  of  speciilatJon,  not  th  t  th  y       h  di 

the  soul  itself."' 

"  Tho   ospression,   '  mai     p  d       m      1  d 

■magines,  and  reasons,'  d       t        U  th  t  j  d  hy  th 

longer  phrase,  '  the  mind     f  m      ha-  th   _/"      ft  w    f  p        p 
Mon,  and  memory,  and  imag      t  d 

"Herbart  rejcofe  the  nh  1     theo  j     f  t  1      h       t 

faeuUUa  as  chimerical,  and  1  q  ed  so 

severe  blows  at  the  psych  Igjfl       t      Et         ftt 
only  the  rational  psychology     h   h  " 
open  to  this  nttaci.     It  may  f    th  t 
mechanics,  ivo  know  force      ly  Irom 
soiousness  of  distinct  effect  w  11  tl  uj 
psychology.    The  faciiWa.  m  y  tl 
Tenicnt  method  of  classifi.    t        p 
properly  explained,  and  no  m 
■warranted  by  eonsoiousnea       Th      an  h    h 

tells  me  that  seeisg  is  distinct  from  hearing,  tells  me  also  that 
volition  is  distinct  from  both ;  imd  to  apeak  of  the  faculty  of 
will  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  the  c 
of  a  distinct  class  of  mental  phe 
FA1TH.~F.  Belief. 
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FALLACY  {A)  is  an  argument,  or  itpparetit  argument,  profess- 
ing to  decide  the  matter  at  issuG,  ivhilo  it  really  docs  not. 
Fallacies  have  hcon  arranged  as  logical,  semi-logicat,  and  von- 
lo{)ical.  By  Aristotle  they  ivere  arranged  in  tivo  classca  — 
nceordicg  as  thefullacylay  in  Qin/oi-iii,  ?n  diclimie;  or  in  tbo 
taattei;  extra  dhlionein.  'Lhe  fallacies,  in  form  or  expression, 
are  the  following ;  — 
Fallacia  jSquivoeationis,  arising  from  the  use  of  an  ef[iiiTo- 
(al  wo  d  th    d  g "  "m  ]     S'  '      ■    th    d  g    th 

Fallacia  Amph  b     aa  ra  d    btf  tru 

qjiod  I  oe  U 

means     S  th  m 

Socrat 
Fallacia  C  mp         n  vj    d 

even  a  S  th  fi 

and  odd. 

Faltacia  Divisionis,  ivhen  what  is  proposed  in  a  collrxtive.,  is 
afterwards  taken  in  a  divided  sense ;  as,  the  planets  are  seven ; 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  planets ;  therefore  Mercury  and  Venus 
ore  seyen. 

Fallacia  Acoentus,  when  the  same  tiling  is  predicated  of  dif- 
ferent terms,  if  they  be  only  n-ritton  or  pronounced  in  the 
same  way ;  as,  Equiia  esl  qtiadmpes;  AiisUdes  est  aqims;  ergo 
Arisiidts  esi.qiiadn'pes. 

Fallacia  Figurte  Dictionis,  when,  from  any  similitudo  hotweea 
two  words,  ivhat  is  granted  of  one  is,  by  a  forced  application, 
predicated  of  another;  as,  projeclorB  are  unfit  lo  ho  trusted; 
this  man  has  formed  a  project;  therefore,  this  man  is  unfit  to 
ho  trusted. 

Fallacies  in  the  matter,  or  extra  dictiomm.  according  to 
some,  we  tie  only  fallaciea  strictly  logical ;  while,  according 
to  the  formal  school  of  logicians,  they  are  heyond  the  province 
of  logic  altogether. 

Fallaeia  Aoeidentis,  when  what  is  accidental  is  confounded 
with  what  is  essential;  as,  wo  are  forbidden  to  kill;  nsing 
capital  punishment  is  killing ;  we  axe  forbidden  to  use  canitoi 
pun  lahn  lent. 
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Fallacia  a  Dicto  Secundum  quid  ad  Diotum  Simpliciter, 
when  a  term  i«  used,  in  one  premiss,  in  a  limited,  and  in  the 
other  in  an  unlimited  sense ;  aa,  the  Ethiopian  ia  mhUc  as  to 
Jiis  teelh;  therefore  he  is  whiie, 

Fallacia  Ignorationis  Elenohi,  an  argument  in  ^rhich  the 
point  in  dispute  is  intentionally  or  ignotantly  orerlooiceii,  and 
the  conclusion  is  irrelevant ;  as  it  any  one,  to  show  tho  inu- 
tility of  the  art  of  logic,  should  prove  that  men  unacquainted 
with  it  have  reasoned  well. 

Fallacia  a  non  Causa  pro  Causa,  is  divided  into  fallacia  a  non 
vera  pro  vera,  and  fallacia  a  non  tali  pro  tali;  as,  "a  comet 
has  appeared,  therefore,  there  will  be  war."  "  What  intoxi- 
cates should  he  prohibited.     Wine  intosicates."     Excess  of  i( 

Fallacia  Conseq^uentis,  when  that  is  inferred  which  does  not 
logically  follow;   as,    "he  is  an  animal;   therefore  he  is  a 

Fallacia  Petitionis  Frinoipii  (begging  the  question),  when 
that  is  assumed  for  granted,  which  ought  to  have  been  proved ; 
as,  when  a  thing  is  proved  6^  )(sey  (called  petitio  siahm),  "he 
is  a  man,  therefore,  he  is  a  man ;  or  by  a  iynonym ;  as,  "  a 
sabre  is  sharp,  therefore  a  scimitar  is ;"  or  hy  anijlhing  equally 
unknotctt ;  aa,  Paradise  was  in  Armenia,  therefore,  Gihon  ia 
an  Asiatic  river;  or  by  anylMng  more  unkiiovm;  as,  "this 
square  is  twice  the  size  of  this  triangle,  because  equal  to  this 
circle ;"  or  by  reasoning  in  a  circle,  i.  e,,  when  the  disnulant 
tries  to  prove  reciprocally  conclusion  from  premises,  and  pre- 
mises from  conclusion ;  as,  "  fire  is  tot,  therefore  it  buras ;" 
and  afterwards,  "  Are  burns,  therefore  it  is  hot ;"  "  the  stars 
twinkle,  therefore  they  are  distant;"  "lie  stars  are  distant, 
therefore  they  twinkle." 

FaUaciaPIuriam  lEterogatioiiTim,when  two  ormore  qnestions, 
requiring  each  a  separate  answer,  are  proposed  as  one,  so  that 
if  one  answer  be  given,  it  must  be  inapplicable  fo  oue  of 
the  particulars  asked;  as,  " was  Pisistratus  the  usurper  and 
scourge  of  Athens?"  The  answer  "no"  would  be  false  of 
the  former  particular,  and  "yes"  would  be  false  of  the  lalfer, 
Ihe/allacy  is  overthrown  by  giving  to  each  particular  a  sena 
late  replr- 
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FAISB,  falsity.— The /aifw,  in  ono  sense,  applies  to  things; 
and  there  is yu/^'iVy  either  ivhen  things  really  are  not,  ot  when 
it  is  impossible  they  can  be;  ns  when  it  is  said  that  tJie  pro- 
portion of  the  diagonal  to  the  side  of  a  sqnare  is  commensur- 
able, or  that  you  sit  —  tho  ono  is  absolutely /atte,  the  otiier 
accidentally —  for  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  the  fact 
affirmed  is  not. 

Thejahe  is  also  predicated  of  tilings  which  really  exist,  but 
■which  appear  other  than  tliey  are,  or  what  they  are  not;  a 
portrait,  or  a  dream.  They  have  a  kind  of  reality,  but  they 
really  are  not  what  they  represent.  Thus,  wo  say  that  things 
are  Jl;Ue,  either  because  they  do  not  absolutely  csiet,  or  be- 
cause they  are  but  appearances  and  not  realities. 

Fahity  is  opposed  to  verity  or  li-vtli  —  q.  v. 

To  transoendental  truth,  or  initli  of  beiiiff,  tho  opposite  m 
noneiilili/  rather  tinat/alsU'j.  A  thing  that  really  is,  is  what 
it  is.  A  thing  that  is  not  is  a  noneiiiili/.  JPaUiiy,  then,  is  two- 
fold —  objecliie  unAJhrmal.  0/fjectice  falaiii/  is  when  a  thing 
resembles  a  thing  which  it  really  is  not,  or  when  a  sign  or 
proposition  seems  to  represent  or  enunciate  what  it  does  not. 
FoimalfalsUij  belongs  to  the  intellect  when  it  fails  to  discover 
objectively  ^iZsiVy,  and  judges  according  to  appearances  rather 
than  the  reality  and  ti'uth  of  things.  Formal  fahUy  is  error ; 
which  is  opposed  to  logical  truth.  To  moral  truth,  the  oppo- 
site  is  falsehood  or  lying. 
FAUOY  (ijmi'roDKi).  — "Imagination  or  phantasy,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive meaning,  is  tie  faculty  reprexeutaiive  of  the  phen 
both  of  the  internal  and  external  worlds."  ' 


Milton,  roradise  Lost,  Ik 
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"How  Turious  soever  tha  pictures  of  fancy,  Iho  materials, 
according  to  BOme,  are  all  derived  from  sense;  so  that  tlie 
masim— A7/ii7  est  in  intelleciu  nisiprhisfiieril  In  nensu — though 
aot  true  of  the  intellect,  holds  with  regard  to  the  pAoji/osy." ' 

Addisoa'  said  that  housed  the  words  imagination  nnii  fancy 
indiscriminatel;, 

Mr.  Stewart*  said,  "It  is  ohvious  that  a  creative  iningina- 
tion,  when  a  person  possesses  it  so  hnbituallj  (hat  it  may  be 
regarded  as  formiDg  one  chai'ncteristio  of  his  genius,  implies 
a  power  of  summoning  up  at  pleasure  a  particular  class  of 
ideas;  and  of  ide'W  related  to  each  oilier  in  a  particular 
manner ;  wh  oh  power  can  be  the  result  only  of  certain  habits 
of  nsBocJat  o  wh  ch  tl  e  ndividual  has  acquired.  It  is  to 
this  power  of  the  m  nd  wl  ich  is  evidentlj  a  particular  turn 
of  thought  and  not  ne  f  the  common  principles  of  our 
nature,"  that  Mr  Stewart  would  appropriate  the  naniQ.  fancy. 
"The  offi  e  of  th  *"  power  is  to  collect  materials  for  the 
imagination  ;  and  therefore,  (he  latter  power  presupposes  tho 
former,  while  the  former  does  not  necessarily  suppose  tlie  latter. 
A  man  whose  habits  of  association  present  to  him,  for  iUustro. 
ting  or  embellishing  a  subject,  a  number  of  resembling  or 
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FAHCY— 

iinnbgous  ideas,  ive  caii  r,  man  a?  Jaiii-.tj;  but  for  nn  effort  of 
im.igi nation,  various  otlioi-  poivcrs  ai'c  neccasarj,  particular! j 
the  poivcrs  of  taste  and  juilgnicnt;  witliout  which  wo  eanliope 
to  produi.'o  nothing  that  ivill  bo  o.  sourco  of  plensiiro  to  others. 
It  ia  the  poiver  otjuiicij  which  supplies  tlic  jioet  with  meta- 
phorical language  and  n-ith  all  the  analogies  which  are  the 
foundation  of  his  allusions:  but  it  ia  the  power  of  imaginatJon 
that  creates  the  eomplex  scenes  he  deseribes,  and  the  fictitious 
characters  ho  delineates.  To  fuiiaj  wo  apply  the  epithets 
of  rich  or  luxuriant;   to  imagination,  thoac  of  beautiful  or 

^a«ey  was  called  byColeridgc  "the  aggrogatire  and  associa- 
tive power."  But  Wordsworth  says,  "  To  aggregate  and  to 
iBsociate,  to  ef  oke  and  to  combine,  belong  ns  well  to  iiiiaylna- 
iim  as  to  June;/.  But /a/iny  docs  notrequiro  that  Che  materials 
which  she  makes  use  of  should  bo  susceptible  of  change  in 
their  constitution  from  her  touch  ;  and,  where  they  admit  of 
modiflcation,  it  is  enough  for  her  purpose  if  it  be  slight, 
limited,  and  eyanesoent.  Directly  tho  reverse  of  these  are 
the  desires  and  demands  of  tho  imogiiuiliini.  She  recoils 
from  everything  but  the  plastic,  tho  pliant,  and  tho  indefinite." 
— 'Wordsivorth."—  V.  Iji.vois.ition-. 
FATALISM,  FATE.— "i^"i<"»  is  derived  from  farl ;  that  is,  to 
pronounce,  to  decree;  and  in  its  right  sense,  it  signifies  the 
decree  of  Providence." — LeibnitK.'  "Fate,  derived  from  the 
Latin  fari,  to  speak,  must  denote  tho  tonyd  spokea  by  some 
intelligent  being  who  has  power  to  make  his  words  good." — 
Tucker.' 

Among  all  nations  it  has  been  common  to  speak  of  fafe  cr 
destiny  as  a  power  superior  to  gods  and  men  —  swaying  all 
things  irrcsistihly.  This  may  bo  called  thf>fu/e  of  poel-i  and 
tnylliolo/p'sla.  F/iilosop/i iialf ti/e  is  tho  sum  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  tic  product  of  eternal  intelligence,  and  the  blind 
properties  of  matter.  TheoJot/ivni  faU  represents  I'eify  as 
above  tho  laws  of  nature,  and  ordaining  all  things  according 
to  his  will  —  the  oxpi'ession  of  that  wi!l  being  tho  law. 
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FATALISM— 

Leibnitu'  siijs: — "There  is  a.  Faium  Malionittaiium,  a  Fatiim 
Sliioim,  and  a  Faium  Chriatiamim.  The  Turkish  fale  ivil! 
have  an  effect  to  happen,  even  though  its  cause  should  be 
avoided ;  ns  if  there  ivas  an  absolute  necessi/;/.  The  Stoical 
/iiU  will  have  a  man  to  he  quiet,  because  he  must  have  pa- 
tience iviiefher  lie  will  or  not,  since  'tis  impossiblo  to  resist 
the  course  of  iiin^.  But  'tis  agreed  that  there  is  Faiiim 
Chriat'iajivm,  a  ceHaiii  dtsiiny  of  everything,  reguhitcd  hy  the 
fore-knowledge  and  providence  of  God." 

"  Fatalists  that  hold  the  necessity  of  all  human  actions  and 
events,  may  he  reduced  io  these  throe  heads — Fiisi,  such  as 
asserting  the  Deity,  suppose  it  irrespeetiyely  to  decree  and 
determine  all  things,  and  thereby  make  all  actions  necessary  to 
us;  which  kind  of  fate,  though  philosophers  and  other  ancient 
writers  have  not  been  altogether  silent  of  it,  yet  it  has  been 
principally  maintained  by  some  neoteric  Christians,  contrary 
to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church.  Seeoiid!^,  such  as  suppose 
a  Deity  that,  acting  wisely,  but  necessarily,  did  contrive  the 
general  fraine  of  things  in  the  world ;  from  whence,  by  a 
series  of  causes,  doth  nnavoidahly  result  whatsoever  ia  so  done 
in  it;  which /o/e  is  a  concatenation  of  causes,  all  in  themselves 
necessary,  and  is  that  which  was  asserted  by  the  ancient  Stoics, 
Zeno,  and  Chrjsippus,  whom  the  Jewish  Essenes  seemed  to 
follow.  And,  lanlly,  such  as  hold  the  material  necessity  of  all 
things  without  a  Deity ;  which  Jaie  Epicurus  calls  trjr  fwii 
^mzui'  liiAoppiniv,  the  fate  of  the  naturalists,  that  is,  indeed, 
the  atheists,  the  assertors  whereof  may  he  called  also  the 
Democritical  fatalists."^ 

Cicero,  J)e  Fato;  Plutarchus,  De  Fato;  Grotius,  rhiloso- 
phamm  SeiifentiiB  De  Fato. 

FEAR  is  one  of  the  passions.  It  arises  on  the  conception  or  oon- 
tfnjplation  of  something  evil  coming  upon  us. 

FEELING. — "This  word  has  two  meanings.  First,  it  signifies 
the  perceptions  we  have  of  eitcrnal  objects,  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  IVhenwo  speak  of /eeJi",i7  a  body  to  bo  hard  or  soft,  oi 
niugh  or  smooth,  hot  or  cold,  to  feet  fliese  things  is  to  porceiv* 
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FEELING  - 

them  bj  touch.  They  are  esternnl  things,  and  that  net  of  (he 
mind  bv  ivhich  -wafed  them  is  easily  distinguished  from  tlie 
ohjoots  felt.  Secondly,  the  vrorAfeclmi/  is  used  to  signify  the 
same  tiling  aa  senmlion;  and  ia  this  sense,  it  has  no  object; 
tho  feeling  and  the  thing  felt  are  one  and  the  sanic. 

"  Periiaps  betwixt _/ee/inj',  taken  in  this  last  senso,  and  sc  i- 
BOiion,  there  may  be  this  small  difforeneo,  that  xeaxalion  ia 
most  commonly  used  to  signify  those  feeliiiip  which  we  have 
by  our  esteroal  senses  and  bodily  appetites,  and  all  our  bodily 
pains  and  pleasures.  But  there  arc  feeliiitp  of  a  nobler 
nature  accompanying  our  affections,  our  moral  judj^mcnte,  and 
our  determinations  in  matters  of  taste,  to  which  the  word  seiir 
sation  is  less  properly  applied."'  —  Beid.' 

"Feeling,  beside  denoting  one  of  the  csternal  senses,  is  a 
general  term,  signifying  that  internal  act  by  which  we  are 
made  conscious  of  our  pleasures  and  our  pains ;  for  it  is  not 
limited,  as  sensation  is,  to  any  one  sort.  'i\i\m.  feeling  being 
the  genus  of  which  sensation  ia  a  species,  their  meaning  is 
the  same  when  applied  to  pleasure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ 
of  sense ;  and  accordingly  we  say  indifferently,  '  I  feel  plea- 
sure from  heat,  and  pain  from  cold ;'  or,  '  I  have  a  sensation 
of  pleasure  from  heat  and  of  pain  from  cold.'  But  the  mean- 
ing oi  feeling,  as  is  said,  is  much  more  extensive.  It  is  priper 
to  say,  I  feel  pleasure  in  a  sumptuous  building,  in  luvc,  in 
friendship ;  and  pain  in  losing  a  child,  in  revenge,  in  envy ; 
sensation  is  not  properly  applied  to  any  of  these. 

"  The  tarm.  feeling  is  frequently  used  in  a  less  proper  sense, 
to  signify  what  we  feel  or  ore  conscious  of;  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  a  general  term  for  all  our  passions  and  emotions,  and  for 
all  our  other  pleasures  and  pains."' 

All  sensations  ai^e  feelings ;  hat  all  feelings  are  nat  sensa- 
tions. Sensations  are  tlioso  feel iiigx  which  arise  iniinodiately 
and  solely  from  a  state  or  affection  of  the  budily  or<;aiiiKJji . 
But  we  hava  feelings  vrhich  arc  connected  notwjfh  our  n!iiio:il, 


jOfoLiim,  thjit  is,  feitiBff  of  BUTprisa,  or  mdi;fii 
'Kaifli!?.  Elementiqf  Q-itidsm,  Appendix 
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but  with  our  intellectual,  and  rational,  and  raoml  ratnre, 
Boch  as  /eeliiifis  of  the  subiima  and  beautiful,  of  esteem  and 
gratitude,  of  approliation  and  disapprobation.  Thoso  higher 
feeli'igi  it  has  boon  proposed  to  call  &«iiiiuii1«  —  q.  a. 

Fi-oiii  its  most  restricted  sense  of  the  perceiving  liy  the 
ssnsp  of  toui'h,  feeliitfj  has  been  ostcndod  to  signify  immediato 
pprceiving  or  unoiving  in  general.  It  is  applied  in  this  bouso 
to  the  iinuiediato  knowledge  which  we  have  of  lirst  truths  or 
the  principles  of  eommon  sense.  "  By  asternal  or  internal 
perception,  I  apprehend  a  phenomenon  of  mind  or  matter  as 
existing;  I  thei-ofore  af6rm  it  to  be.  Koiv,  if  asked  how  I 
knoiv,  or  am  assured,  that  what  I  apprehend  as  a  mode  of 
mind,  may  not,  in  reality,  be  a  modo  of  mind ;  I  can  only  say, 
using  the  simplest  language,  '  I  knoiv  it  to  be  true,  because  I 
feel,  and  cannot  but  feel,'  or  '  because  I  he/iece,  and  cs,nnot 
but  Miece,'  it  60  to  bo.  And  if  further  interrogate  how  I 
know,  or  am  assured  that  I  thus  Jed  or  thus  belieoe,  I  can 
make  no  better  answer  than,  in  the  one  case,  '  because  I  believe 
that  I  feel;'  in  the  other,  '  because  I  fed  that  I  heliece.'  It 
thus  appears,  that  when  pushed  to  our  last  resort,  we  must 
retira  either  a'ponfeeli'iff  or  belief,  or  upon  both  indifferently. 
And,  accordingly,  among  philosophers,  wo  find  that  a  great 
many  employ  one  oi-  other  of  these  terms  by  which  fo  indicate 
the  nature  of  tho  ultimate  ground  to  which  our  cognitions  are 
reducible ;  wliilo  some  employ  both,  even  though  they  may 
award  a  proforenco  to  one.  ...  In  this  application  of  it 
we  must  dischai-go  that  signification  of  the  word  by  which 
we  denote  the  phenomena  of  pain  and  pleasiirc." ' —  V.  Bemef. 
FETICHISm  is  suppasod  to  have  been  tho  first  form  of  the  theo- 
logical philosophy ;  and  is  described  as  consisting  in  tho  as- 
cription of  life  and  intelligence  essentially  analogous  to  our 
own,  fo  every  existing  object,  of  whatever  kind,  wliother 
organic  or  inorganic,  natural  or  artificial.'  Tho  Portuguese 
call  tho  objects  worshipped  by  tho  negroes  of  Africa  fethso — 
bewitched  or  possessed  Ijy  fairies.  Such  aro  the  ipi«<iriii  of 
Aii'Ica,  the  maiiiloiia  and  the  uekis  of  America,  and  tho  Om/i 
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haiis  of  Siberia  —  good  and  evil  genii  inhabiting  tho  objecti 
of  nature  which  they  ivorship.  The  priests  of  this  worship 
ate  culled  (/riots  in  AtTica,  joiiffleura  or  Jui/gleis  in  America, 
and  chamaues  in  Central  Asia. 

Mr.  Grote,'  in  reference  to  Xories  seourging  the  Ilellespoal 
which  had  destrojed  hia  bridge,  remarks,  that  the  absurdity 
and  childishness  of  the  proceeding  is  no  fcason  for  rejecting 
it  as  having  actually  taken  place.  "  To  transfer,"  continues 
he,  "to  inanimate  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willing 
and  designing  attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among  the 
early  and  wide-spread  instincts  of  mankind,  and  one  of  the 
primitive  forms  of  religion ;  and  although  the  enlargement 
of  reason  and  osperieneo  giiidually  displaces  this  element- 
ary ^(/c/i/sni,  and  banishes  it  from  tlie  region  of  reality  into 
those  of  conventional  fictions,  yet  the  force  of  momentary  pas- 
sion will  often  suffice  to  supersede  the  acquired  habit,  and 
even  an  inleltisent  man  may  be  impelled  in  a  momeTit  ofagoni- 
eiuji  pain  to  kick  or  beat  ike  lifeless  c^ect  from  which  he  has 
offered." 

Dr.  Reid  was  of  opinion  that  children  naturally  believed  all 
things  around  them  to  be  alive — a  belief  which  is  cnoountgeiJ 
by  the  education  of  the  nursery.  And  when  under  tho  smarting 
of  pain  we  kick  or  strike  the  inanimate  object  which  is  the 
occasion  of  it,  we  do  so,  he  thought,  by  a  momentary  relapse 
into  the  crood  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

FIGHTHE.— F.  Sr;.T.oGrs>f. 

FITNESS  and  UMFITNESS  "  most  frequently  denote  the  oon- 
gruity  or  incongruity,  aptitude  or  inaptitude,  of  any  means 
to  accomplish  an  end.  liut  when  applied  to  actions,  they 
generally  signify  the  same  with  Wj7i(  and  !W(ni,7,'  nor  is  it  often 
hard  to  determine  in  which  of  these  senses  these  words  are  to 
be  understood.  It  is  worth  observing  that_;JiHe,ss  in  the  former 
sense  b  equally  undeflnablo  with  7?;h65*  in  the  latter;  or,  that 
it  is  as  impossible  to  express  in  any  other  than  synonymous 
words,  what  we  mean  ivhcn  we  say  of  certain  objects,  '  tliat 
they  have  afiinesa  to  one  aaotlier ;  or  tivofl  to  answer  ccrfain 
when  we  say,  'reverencing  the  Deity  is_^i,  oi 
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beneficence  is  fit  to  be  practised.'  In  the  first  of  those  in- 
etanees,  none  can  avoid  owning  the  aLaardlty  of  making  an 
arbitrary  eense  the  source  of  the  idea  oi  filnees,  and  of  con- 
cluding that  it  signifies  nothing  real  in  objects,  and  that  no 
one  thing  can  be  properly  the  rudiiia  of  another.  In  Nith 
oases  the  term  Jit  signifies  a  simple  perception  of  tlio  uiidi.t 
standing."'    f 

Aeeording  to  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  nrtue  consists  m  ai-hiiq 
in  conformity  to  the  natuie  and^frae  s  of  things  In  this 
theory  the  term  tl  «■"  doe?  not  mean  the  adaptation  (f  an 
action,  as  a  means  tuirards  eon  e  end  dosigi  od  I  y  the  age  it 
but  a  oongruity,  proportion,  or  BUitabieneas  betiveen  an  ai,tion 
and  the  relations,  in  -which,  as  a  moral  being,  the  agent  stands. 
Dr.  Clarke  has  been  misunderstood  on  this  point  by  Dr. 
Brown'  and  others.^ 

"  Our  perception  of  vice  and  its  desert  arises  from,  and  is 
the  reault  of,  a  comparison  of  actions  with  the  nature  and 
capacities  of  the  agent.  And  hence  arises  a  proper  applici»tion 
of  the  epithets  incongruous,  unsuitable,  disproportionate,  unfit, 
to  actions  which  our  moral  faculty  determines  to  be  vicious."* 

In  like  manner,  when  our  moral  faculty  determines  actions 
to  be  virtuous,  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  application  of  the 
epithets  congruous,  suitable,  proportion  ate,  _/r'i. 
FOBCE  is  an  energy  or  power  which  has  a  tendency  to  move  a 
body  at  rest,  or  to  affect  or  stop  the  progress  of  a  body  abeady 
in  motion.  This  is  sometimea  termed  aetive  furce,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  which  merely  resists  or  retards  the  motion 
of  a  body,  but  is  itself  apparently  inactive.  But  according  to 
Leibnitz,  by  ivhont  the  term  yorae  was  introduced  into  modern 
philosophy,  no  substance  is  altogether  passive.  Force,  or  a 
continual  tendency  to  activity,  was  originally  communicated 
by  the  Creator  to  all  substances,  whether  material  or  spiritnal. 
Every /orra  is  a  svMance,  and  every  siibstaace  is  a.  force.  The 
two  notions  are  inseparable ;  for  yon  cannot  think  of  action 
without  a  being,  nor  of  a  being  without  activity.  A  substance 
entirely  passive  is  a  contradictory  idea.^ — V.  Mos.\ii. 
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FORCE  — 

Id  like  manner  Bosoovieh'  mnintaincd  that  tlio  ulfiiiiate 
pai-ticlos  of  matter  nra  indivisible  tuid  unextemJed  points, 
^clowod  with  tbaji'ircs  of  attmclion  nnd  repulsion. 

According  to  the  djnaniio  theory  of  Kant,  nnd  the  atomic 
theory  of  Louoippus,  the  phenomena  of  mnttcnvore  espliiinod 
fcy  attraction  and  repulsion. 

" La  Ji/rce  piopi-enieiit  diie,  c'est  ce  gpi  regit  Jen  acles,  saiu 
ref/ler  les  voloiUes."  If  this  definition  oi/oive.  which  is  given 
by  Jlons.  Comte,  be  adopted,  it  would  wiii!;e  u  dielinction 
betwenn  Jhrce  and  pomer.  Power  extends  to  voUi/oiin  as  woU 
as  to  operatioM,  to  mind  as  well  as  matter.  But  we  also  speak 
of  force  as  physical,  vital,  and  mental. 
FOBJB.  "is  that  of  which  matter  is  tho  receptacle,"  says  Lord 
Monboddo,'  A  trumpet  may  bo  said  to  consist  of  two  parts ; 
ilie  mailer  or  brass  of  which  it  is  made,  and  ihojluai  which 
the  maker  gives  to  it.  Tho  latter  is  essential,  but  not  the 
former ;  since  although  the  matter  vero  silver,  it  would  still 
be  a  trumpet;  but  without  tbojiirm  it  wonld  not.  Now,  al- 
though there  can  bo  aa/nrin  without  matter,  yet  as  it  is  the 
Jbrm  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  the  voTiform  came 
to  signify  essence  or  nature.  "  I'hiin  ia  the  essence  of  the 
thing,  from  which  result  not  only  its  figure  and  shape,  but  all 
its  other  qualities." 

Matter  void  of /mw,  but  ready  to  receive  it,  was  called, 
in  inetapbysics,  maleria  priiiui,  or  clcmonlary ;  in  .illusion  to 
which  Butler  has  mude  Iludibras  say,  that  ho 


I'ornt  was  defined  by  Aristotle  yoyof  t^(  oioias,  and  as  oivia 
signifies,  equally,  substance  ftnd  esseiioe,  henee  came  the 
question  whether ^^'m  should  be  Milled  substantial  or  essen- 
tia! ;  tho  Peripatetics  espousing  the  former  epithet,  and  tha 
Cnrtesiaus  the  latter. 
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FOEM  — 

According  to  the  Peripatetics,  in  any  naturnl  composite 
body,  thsio  wore  ~  1.  The  ninttcr.  2.  Quantity,  which  ful- 
lownil  the  matter.  3.  The  BubBtnntinl/"Jin.  4.  'i'lic  qualities 
Tvhich  fullcraed  the  furni.  According  to  otheia,  there  iverc 
only — 1.  Matter.  2.  Essential jtj'ui ;  as  jwff'ifiVy  is  identiiied 
with  mallei;  and  qiiatilies  with  mailer  or  Jlnm,  or  the  oom- 
pound  of  them. 

According  to  the  Peripatetics,  _/bnn  was  a  subtle  siihstanco, 
l>enetrating  matter,  and  the  cause  of  all  acts  of  the  com  pound; 
in  conformity  with  the  saying,  _/b™ta!  est  atiere,  malerke  rero 
pati.  According  to  others,  form,  is  the  union  of  material 
parts,  as  atxims,  or  elements,  £c.,  to  which  some  added  a 
.  certain  molion  and  position  of  the  parts.' 

lie  who  giyes  fiiiiii  to  laatter,  muet,  before  ho  do  so,  have 
in  his  mind  some  idea  of  the  particular  Joriii  which  he  is 
ahout  to  give.     And  hence  the  word  fona  is  used  to  signify 

Idea  and  Law  arc  the  same  thing,  seen  from  opposite  points. 
"  That  which  contemplated  olgectively  (that  is,  as  existing  ex- 
ternally to  the  mind),  wo  call  a  law ;  the  same  contemplated 
subjediBelti  (that  is.  as  cxisUng  in  a  subject  or  mind),  is  an 
idea.  Ilenco  PLito  often  names  ideas  laws ;  and  Lord  Bacon, 
the  British  Plato  (?),  describes  the  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
rersc  aa  ideas  in  nature.  Qvod  in  iialvra  nalvrata  lax,  in 
nalura  nalwanle  idea  dieUir."^  Bacon'  says,  "When  wo 
epoak  ai  Jhrm^,  we  understand  nothing  more  than  the  ?oim 
and  modes  of  action  which  regulate  and  constitute  any  simple 
nature,  such  as  heat,  light,  weight,  in  all  kinds  of  matter  sus- 
ceptible of  them ;  so  that  the  form  of  heat,  or  the  fiirm  of 
light,  and  the  law  of  heat,  and  the  law  of  light,  are  tlie  same 
thing."  Again  he  says,*  "  Since  the  form  of  a  thing  is  the 
very  thing  itself,  and  the  thir.g  no  otherwise  differs  from  fha 
form,  than  as  the  apparent  differs  from  the  existent,  the  out- 
ward from  the  inward,  or  that  which  is  considered  in  relation 
to  man  from  that  which  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  uni- 
Terse   it  follows  clearly  that  no  nature  can  be  fallen  for  th( 
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FORM  — 

true /orm  unless  it  ever  decreases  whfn  the  nature  itself  de- 
creises  and  in  like  manner  ib  always  increased  when  tlia 
nature  is  inci  eased 

As  the  word  /u  1 1  denotes  the  law  bo  it  mij  lit.  denote 
the  class  of  coseis  biou^ht  togothci  and  un  ted  ly  ihe  law 
Tl  u«  to  EI  eik  ef  tho/o  m  nf  -inii  lais  mioht  mean  first  the 
iw  or  dufinition  of  nnimal  in  ^pnorii  si,  ond  ihe  port  of 
any  given  animiil  by  ivh  oh  it  tomes  under  the  law  and  is 
what  it  IS  and  last  the  class  of  animals  in  general  formed 
by  the  Hw    ' 

rho  sense  attached  at  the  pro'ient  day  to  the  words 
Jo  If  an  I  ji  otie  is  somevhit  different  from  though  1  wly 
leljted  to  thefp  The  _/■  i  n  is  what  the  mmd  imprewis 
upon  iti  perceptions  of  ob]ects  wh  ch  aie  the  natle  fu  ■»» 
therefoio  means  tiode  nf  v  ew  g  objects  that  arc  presented 
to  the  mind  '^^  hen  the  attention  is  directed  to  any  oljeet, 
wp  do  not  see  the  oljoct  itself  ]  ut  contemplate  it  in  the  light 
it  our  own  prioi  conceptions.  A  rich  man,  foi  esomple,  is 
regarded  by  the  poor  and  ignorant  under  the  form  oi  a  very 
fortunate  person,  able  to  purchase  luxuries  which  arc  above 
their  own  reach  ;  by  the  religious  mind  under  the  form,  of 
a  person  with  more  than  ordinary  temptations  to  contend 
with ;  by  the  polidcal  economist,  under  that  of  an  csam- 
ple  of  the  unequal  distribnfion  of  wealth ;  by  the  tradesman, 
under  that  of  one  whose  patronage  is  valuable.  Now,  the 
object  is  really  tl)o  same  to  all  these  observers;  the  same 
rich  man  has  been  represented  under  aU  these  different ^/orajs. 
And  the  reason  that  the  observers  aro  able  to  find  maJiy  ill 
one,  is  that  they  connect  him  EeveraJly  with  their  own  priov 
conceptions.  The/oi-'«,  then,  in  this  view,  is  mode  nf  knim- 
inij;  and  the  mal/er  is  the  pcrcejiiion,  or  oljjecl,  wo  have  to 
blow.'" 

Sir  W.  Hamilton'  calls  the  theory  of  sirbstatUiat  forms,  "  the 
theory  of  qualities  viewed  as  entities  conjoined  with,  and  nol 
as  mere  dispositions  or  modifications  of  matter." 
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FORM  — 

Aristotle,'  Miuhelet,' Raviusson.'  —  V,  Law,  Matteh. 

FOB.MALLT.~r.  Ri.u,,  ViRiUAr.,  Action. 

POKTITUDE  is  one  of  tlie  virtues  called  card!,u,l.  It  innj  di* 
plftj  itaelf  active!^  by  resolution  or  cntistanc!/,  which  coni 
ehts  in  adhering  bs  duty  in  the  face  of  danger  and  difficulty 
which,  cannot  ho  avoided,  or  by  inlTepidily  or  coui-az/e,  whisli 
coDsiets  in  maintftiniug  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  in  tlie 
midst  of  perils  from  ■which,  there  may  be  escape.  The  dis- 
plays of  foHHude  passively  considered  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  term  patience,  including  humility,  meekness,  sub- 
mission, resignation,  &c, 

FREE  WILL.— r.  LiBEHTY,  Necessity,  Wji.j,. 

FRIENDSHIP  is  the  mutual  liffection  cherished  by  tiro  persona 
of  congenial  minds.  It  springs  from  the  social  nature  of  man, 
and  rests  on  the  esteem  which  each  entertaJUB  for  the  good 
qualities  of  the  other.  The  resemblance  in  dispoaifion  and 
character  between  friends  may  sometimes  bo  the  occasion  of 
their  contracting  friendship ;  but  it  may  also  be  the  effect  of 
imitation  and  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse.  And  the 
interchange  of  kind  offices  which  takes  place  between  friends 
is  not  the  cause  of  their  friendship,  but  its  natural  result. 
FamUiaritiee  founded  on  views  of  interest  or  pleasure  are  aoi 
to  be  dignified  by  tho  name  of  friendship. 

Dr.  Brown' has  classified  the  duties  oi  friendsJiip  as  they 
regard  the  commeneemeni  of  it,  the  continuance  of  it,  and  its 
close. 

See  the  various  questions  connected  with  friendship  treated 
by  Aristotle,*  and  by  Cicero.' 

FITHCTIOir  {fitngnr.  to  perform).—"  The  pre-oonstitnted  forms  or 
elements  under  which  the  reason  forms  cognitions  and  assigns 
laws,  are  called  ideas.  Tho  capacities  of  the  reason  to  know  in 
different  modes  and  relations,  we  shall  call  its  functions."'' 

"The_/«!ii!i»iiiofcoDceptionis  essential  to  thought."  Thefir^ 
intention  of  every  word  is  its  real  meaning ;  the  second  ioteu 

Miinpigi^  Itb  1  eti. 

es^emen  CHItqiadeta  XstaphyjOjta  ^ ArisMe.  Svo,  Psris,  18S6;  p.  IBiatp.  EST. 
'Essaiinrla  JfciapAyjijm  d'Jmtofc,  Sto,  Pads,  1887,  torn.  i,.  p.  149. 
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FUNCTION  — 

tion.  its  los'ical  Talue,  accordma  to  the  fiinHion  of  thought  to 
which  it  beJonga."' 

"  Thafaiidioii  of  namoa  is  that  of  enabliog  ua  to  TS'^emher 
iiiicaU  our  thoughts."' 


OENERAL  TERM.— r.  Term. 

GEKEEALIZATIOS  "  is  the  act  of  comprehendiag,  under  a 
common  name,  several  ohjeets  agreeing  in  some  point  ithich 
vra  abstract  from  each  of  them,  and  which  thiit  common  name 
servos  to  indicate." 

"  When  wo  are  contemplating  several  individuals  n'hich 
rcmmhh  each  other  in  soma  pari  of  their  nature,  we  can  (by 
attending  fo  Ihal  pail  aloiie,  and  not  to  thoae  points  wherein 
thej  differ)  asnign  them  one  common  name,  whicli  will  cspress 
or  Btnnd  for  them  merely  aa  for  aa  they  all  af/ree  ;  and  which, 
jf  course,  will  be  applicable  to  all  or  any  of  them  (which  pro- 
cess is  caOed  jeaeralieathii) ;  and  each  of  those  names  is  oallod 
B,  common  term,  from  its  belonging  to  them  all  alike;  or  a 
predkable,  because  it  m-ny  be  predicated  affirmatively  of  them 
or  any  of  them."' 

Geaeraiizatiou  is  of  two  kinds — dassifica/ion  and  gemralka- 
iion  properly  so  called. 

When  we  observe  facts  accompanied  by  diverse  ciroum- 
Etances,  and  reduce  these  circumstances  to  such  as  are  essen- 
tial and  common,  wc  obtain  a  law. 

When  wo  observe  individual  objects  and  arrange  them 
according  t^  their  common  characters,  wo  obtain  a  class. 
When  the  characters  selected  afo  such  as  belong  essentially  to 
the  nature  of  the  objects,  the  class  corresponds  with  the  law. 
When  the  character  soloctod  is  not  natural  the  classification 
is  artificial.  If  we  were  to  class  animals  into  white  and  ted, 
Tve  would  have  a  dlaasifiaaiioii  which  had  no  reference  to  tho 
laws  of  fheir  nature.  But  if  we  classify  them  as  vortebrafo 
cr  invertebrate,  we  have  a  cJasiification  founded  on  their  or- 
ganization.     Artificial  dassijimtiou  is  of  no  value  in  s*leneo, 

>  Thomaon,  OailMt  of  Lsvi!  of  Thought,  pp.  2&  nnfl  40,  M  alLl. 

«  Mill,  log.,  b.  U.,  ch.  2,  J  2.  '  Wbslaly,  ii».,  b.  ii,  eh.  S,  J  S. 
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GENEHALIZATIOH'— 

it  ia  a  niaro  aid  to  tho  momory.  Natural  elasHftiMtion  is  lh« 
I'outidatioti  of  all  seionco.  This  is  somotiuies  called  rimwaliiAt- 
tioii.    It  is  more  properly  ciassifleaiion. — V.  CLiSsiPiCAiios. 

The  law  of  gravitation  is  csomplifiod  in  tho  Tall  of  a  single 
stono  to  the  ground.  But  many  stones  and  other  heavy  liodieB 
must  have  been  observod  to  fall  hofore  the  fact  ivas  gene- 
ralized, and  the  la,w  stated.  And  in  this  process  <ti generalizing 
there  is  inrolvod  a  principle  ivliich  ospetionce  does  not  fur- 
nisli.  Kxporienoc,  how  extensive  soever  it  may  be,  can  only 
give  the  particular,  yet  from  the  particular  wo  riso  to  the 
general,  and  affirm  not  only  tliat  all  heavy  bodies  which  have 
been  observed,  Imt  that  all  heavy  bodies  whether  they  have 
been  obsen-od  or  not,  gravitate.  Jn  this  is  implied  a  belief 
that  there  is  order  ia  nature,  that  under  tho  same  cireum- 
stHBCOs  the  same  substances  will  present  the  same  pheBomeca. 
This  is  a  principle  furnished  by  reason,  tlio  process  founded  on. 
it  embodies  elements  furnished  by  csperienee. — V.  Isdcctios. 

The  results  of  generathaiioit  are  general  notions  csprcssed 
by  general  terms.  Objects  ace  classed  according  to  certain 
properties  which  they  have  in  common,  into  genera  and  spe- 
cies. Hence  arose  the  question  which  caused  centuries  of 
acrimonious  discussion.  Uavo  genera  and  species  a  real,  inde- 
pendent osistonce,  or  are  thoy  only  to  bo  found  in  tho  mind? 
— V.  Re.ilism,  KoJiiNALiBM,  CoKCErrrALisu.' 

The  principle  of  generalization  is,  that  beings  howsoever 
different  agree  or  are  homogeneous  in  some  respect. 
BENITJS  [from  geno,  the  old  form  of  the  verb  gigno,  to  produce). 

This  word  was  in  ancient  times  applied  to  the  tutelary  god 
or  spirit  appointed  to  watch  over  every  individual  from  his 
birth  to  his  death.  As  the  character  and  capacities  of  men 
were  supposed  to  vary  oeeording  to  the  higher  or  lower  nature 
of  their  genius,  the  word  came  to  signify  tho  natural  powers 
and  abilities  of 'men,  and  more  particularly  their  natural  in- 
clination or  disposition.  But  the  peculiar  and  restricted  use  of 
the  term  is  to  denote  that  high  degree  of  mental  power  which 
produces  or  invents.  "  Genius,"  says  Dr.  Blair,'  "  always 
imports   something  inventive  or  creative."     "It  prodnces," 

•Ee)d, /nIcW. /\im.,  wsnyT.jcliap.Gi  Slewoil,  .Bdmenii,  cbap.  1. 
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saya  nnotlior,  "  wliat  has  never  boon  aocompliahed,  aad  whioh 
all  in  all  ages  arc  conatrainod  to  admire.  Its  chief  elements 
arc  the  rcaaon  and  the  imagination,  which  arc  alouc  inventive 
and  productive.  According  as  ono  or  other  predominates, 
genius  boeonios  acientiflc  or  artiBtie.  In  the  former  case,  it 
seizea  at  onee  those'  hidden  affinities  wldoh  otherwise  do  ntl 
reveal  themaolves,  escept  to  the  most  patient  and  vigoroua 
appllofttion ;  and  aa  it  were  intuitively  recognizing  iu  pheno- 
mena the  unalterable  and  otornal,  it  produces  ti'uth.  In  the 
latter,  seeking  to  exhibit  its  own  ideas  in  duo  and  appropriate 
forms,  it  reaiines  the  infinite  under  finite  types,  and  so  creates 
the  hoautifnl." 

"To  possess  the  powers  of  common  sense  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perooivo  identity  in  things  widely 
different,  and  diversity  in  things  nearly  the  same ;  this  it  is 
that  oonstitutea  what  wo  call  (jeiilas,  (Jiat  power  divine,  which 
through  every  sort  of  discipline  renders  the  difference  so  con- 
spicuous behveon  one  learner  and  another."' 
(  "  Nature  gives  men  a  bias  to  their  respective  pursuits,  ani 
that  strong  propensity,  I  suppose,  is  what  we  mean  hygeitiua."  * 
Drydea  has  said,  — 


He  read  Polybius,  with  a  notion  of  his  historic  exactness, 
before  he  was  ten  yoara  old.  Pope,  at  twelve,  feasted  hia  eyea 
in  the  picture  galleries  of  Spenser.  Muriilo  filled  the  margin 
of  his  achoolbooks  with  drawings.  Lo  Brun,  in  the  beginning 
of  childhood,  drew  with  a  piece  of  eharcoaJ  on  the  walls  of 
the  house.* 

"  In  ita  distinctive  and  appropriate  sense,  the  term  i/eniun 
is  applied  to  mind  only  when  under  the  direction  of  its  indi' 
vidua!  tendencies,  and  when  those  arc  ao  strong  or  clear  as  to 
coacentrate  all  its  powers  upon,  the  production  of  new,  or  at 
least  independent  results ;  and  that  whether  manifested  in  the 
reo-ions  of  art  or  science.  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton.  wev« 
no  loss  mon  of  jreiiiHs,  than  Michael  Angolo,  lUiphael,  Shako 
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Bpeare,  and  Scott,  altliough  the  work  thej  performo<I  and  tiis 
means  thej  eoiplojed  were  different." ' 

Sharp,  Disseriaiion  on  Oeitius;'  Duff,  Essays  on  Orij/inol 
GWiHis/' Gerard,  Essay  on  Oeniiis;*  Lceliiis  and  Hwlenma;  or, 
ThoughU  on  the  Nature  and  Objects  of  Taste  and  G«'iims;' 
Beattie,  Dissertaiiona,0/  Iraogiitalufii." 
Genius  aad  Talent.  —  "Genius  is  that  mode  of  intellectual 
poiver  which  moves  in  alliance  witK  the  genial  nature;  i.  e., 
■witli  the  capacities  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  whereas  talent  has  no 
vestige  of  such  an  alliance,  and  ia  perfectly  independent  of  all 
human  sensibiliiiea.  Consequently,  genius  is  avoicc  or  breath- 
ing that  represents  the  iofaZ  nature  of  man  and  theref  re  his 
enjoying  and  snffering  nature,  as  well  as  1  is  ku  w  ng  and 
distinguishing  nature ;  whilst,  on  the  i"ontrary  tale  t  repro 
Bents  only  a  single  function  of  that  nature  Qe  i  us  is  the 
language  which  interprets  the  synthesis  of  the  human  spirit 
with  the  human  intellect,  each  acting  through  the  other 
whilst  talent  speaks  only  of  insulated  ntelloct  An  1  hence 
also  it  is  that,  besides  its  relation  to  suffering  and  enioymont 
genius  always  implies  a  deeper  relation  to  virtue  and  vice 
whereas  talent  has  no  shadow  of  a  relation  to  tioral  qualities 
any  more  than  it  has  to  Titol  sensibilities.  A  man  of  the 
highest  talent  is  often  obtuse  and  below  the  ordinary  standard 
of  men  in  his  feelings ;  but  no  man  of  genivs  can  unyoke  him- 
self from  the  society  of  moral  perceptions  that  are  brighter, 
and  sensibilities  that  are  more  tremulous,  than  those  of  mea 
in  general."* 

GENUIUE. — V.  Authentic. 

G-EHTTS  is  "  ft  predicable  which  is  considered  as  the  material  part 
of  the  species  of  which  it  is  affirmed."'  It  is  either  samrnvm 
or  suhalUrnum,  that  ia,  haying  no  genus  above  it,  as  being,  or 
having  another  genus  above  it,  as  quadruped;  proximum  or 
rsmotam,  when  notliing  intervenes  between  it  and  tlie  spe- 
cies, as  animal  in  respect  of  man,  or  when  something  intcr- 
Tenes,  as  animal  in  respect  of  a  crow,  for  between  it  n'oA  orcp, 

1  Moffiit.  SlHily  of  lEslhrlia,  p.  203,  Clnducsli,  1J6C.  'I^nJ.,  1755. 

•  Lona..  1767.  •  I.ond.,  1T!4.  •  Kflin,,  1762.  '  Chip.  S,  ila,  Lond.,  1781 

'  Ite  Qnincy,  SJretdies,  Orit.  and  Sioeraph^  p.  27S 
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3E1IUS  — 

bi-vta  and  hi'-d  intervene.  A  genns  phyHovm  is  piwb  of  tho 
Bpecies,  as  auiinal  in  respect  of  man,  who  has  a»  animal  bfdj 
and  J,  rational  soul.  A  genus  metaphyaimm  is  identified  ade- 
quately with  the  Bpeciea  and  distinguished  fwm  it  ostrinai- 
cally,  03  animal  in  respect  of  brute,  eolonr  in  tospcct  of 
blackness  in  ink.  logically  tho  genus  contains  tho  Hpeoies; 
ivlicreaa  metaphysically  the  specioa  contains  the  genvs;  e.  g., 
n-e  divide  logically  the  gemi^  man  into  Europoan,  Asiatic,  &c., 
hut  each  of  the  species,  European,  ie.,  contains  the  idea  of 
man,  together  with  the  ohai'acteristio  difference. 

In  modem  classification,  ^bks  signifies  "a  distinct  hut  sub- 
ordinate group,  which  gives  its  name  as  a  prefix  to  that  of  all 
the  species  of  which  it  is  composed. 
ONOUE  [y^p-i)  a  weighty  or  memorable  saying. — The  saying  in 
the  parable  (Matt.  is.  1-lC),  "  Many  that  are  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first,"  is  called  by  Trench'  a  gnome. 
—  r.  Adagb. 
QOS,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  means  good. 

One  of  the  names  of  the  Suprem'  I->*!i^.  The  correspond- 
ing terms  in  Latin  (Deus)  and  in  Gicek  [&i6i]  were  applied 
to  natures  superior  to  the  human  nature.  With  us,  God  al- 
ways i-efers  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

That  department  of  itnowledge  which  treats  of  the  being, 
perfections,  and  goverameat  of  God,  is  Theology  —  q.  v. 

"  The  true  and  genuine  idea  of  God  in  general,  is  this  —  a 
perfect  conscious  understanding  being  (or  mind),  existing  of 
itself  from  eternity,  and  the  cause  of  all  other  things."' 

"  Tho  true  and  proper  idea  of  God,  in  its  most  oontracted 
form,  is  this — a  being  absolutely  perfect;  for  this  is  that  alona 
to  which  necessary  csiHtcnoe  is  essential,  and  of  which  it  is 
demonstrable."* 

"  I  define  God  thus — an  essence  or  being,  fully  and  ahsohiiely 
perfect.  I  say  fully  and  absolutely  perfect,  in  contradistinction 
to  such  perfection  as  is  not  full  and  absolute,  but  the  perfection 
of  this  or  that  species  or  kind  of  finite  beings,  suppose  a  lion, 
liome,  or  tree.   Bui  to  be  fully  and  absolutely  perfect,  is  to  bo, 
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GOD- 

at  least,  aa  perfect  as  the  apprehension  of  a  man 
ivitbout  a  contrudiotJon." ' 
GOOD  (Ihe  Chief).  — An  inquiry  into  the  chief  good,  or  thfl 
si'mimiin  boiiiim,  is  an  inquiryintowhat  eonstitntos  theiierfeo- 
tion  of  human  nature  and  tho  happiness  of  the  hunnia  condition. 
This  hiifl  been  the  aim  of  nil  religion  and  philosophy.  The 
answora  given  to  the  question  hare  been  many.  Varro  enu- 
merated £.88.'  Hut  (hey  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  few. 
The  ends  aimed  at  by  human  action,  hoiv  various  soever  they 
may  seem,  may  all  he  reduced  to  three,  viz.,  pleasure,  interest 
and  duty.  What  conduces  to  these  ends  ivo  call  poo<].  and 
seek  after ;  ivhat  is  contrary  to  these  ends  wo  call  evil,  and 
Bhan.  But  the  highest  of  these  ends  is  duty,  and  the  diiif 
good  of  man  lies  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  By  doing  so  he 
perfects  his  nature,  and  may  at  the  same  time  eajoy  the 
highest  happiness. 


Juien:>1,  lib.  Iv.,  cat.10. 

Cicero,  De  Fiiilbiu  Bnnoiiim  el  Malonim;  L'Abbe  Anselmo, 
S)'!'  le  Scueei-aia  lien  (Jes  aneleiis.  Mem.  d.  I'Accid.  des  Inscript., 
el  Bdhn  7-eUi-es.'—JimSroy,  Miscell.—  V.  Bonuji  (Summum), 
GEAMMAE  (TJlliver sal). —This  word  grammar  coram  to  us  from 
tlio  Gi'ceks,  who  included  under  rix''!  7pOi«f«iri(mK^  tho  art 
of  writing  and  reading  letters.  But  "  graaimar,"  saya  B. 
Oonaon,*  "is  the  art  of  true  and  well  spealting  a  language ; 
the  writing  is  but  an  accident."  Language  is  the  expression 
of  thought — thought  is  tho  operation  of  mind,  and  honce  lan- 
guage may  bo  studied  as  a  help  to  psychology.* 

Thought  assunios  the  form  of  ideas  orof  judgments,  that  is, 
the  object  of  thought  is  either  simply  apprehended  or  conceived 
of,  or  something  is  affirmed  concerning  it.  Ideas  are  expressed 
in  words,  judgments  by  propositions ;  so  that  as  ideas  are  the 
clemeute  of  judgments,  words  are  tho  elements  of  propositions. 

Every  judgment  involves  the  idea  of  a  svbsiance,  of  whiob 
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GEAMMAR- 

Bonie  qiiali'yh  affirmed  or  denied — bo  that  liingvinge  must  have 
the  aubslaiitivc  or  noun,  the  adjoiitivo  or  qxmlilij,  and  the  vei-fi 
connecting  or  diseonnccling. 

If  the  objoets  of  our  thouglits  csiafed  or  were  contomplntcil 
Mngly,  those  parts  of  Bpeoeh  wonld  be  Buffieiont.  But  the 
I'elfttioas  between  olyocts  and  the  connection  between  proposi- 
tions, render  other  parta  of  speech  necessary. 

It  is  because  wo  have  idooa  that  arc  general,  and  idtJas  that 
are  individual,  that  wo  have  also  nouns  coiamaii  and  jwojmj'; 
and  it  isbecaase  we  have  idcna  of  unity  and  phirnlity,  that  we 
have  iiiiinbers,  siiiijidar,  dual,  and  plural.  Tenses  and  moods 
arise  from  dividing  duiiition,  and  viewing  things  as  conditional 
or  positive,  Evou  the  order  or  «o  sttuction  of  1  nj,  mgo  is  w 
be  trace!  to  the  calm  or  i  ipnBs  oned  etateof  m  nd  trim  which 
it  proceeds. 

In  confirmation  of  the  co  noet  on  ti  ua  d  cate  I  between 
grammar  and  psychology  t  n  ay  )  e  not  ei.  1  thit  those  who 
have  done  much  for  (he  one  I  o  also  jn  pro  1  the  other 
Plate  has  given  his  views  of  langu  ge  n  tl  o  C  atyhm,  and 
Aristotle,  in  his  Inlcrprelal  and  A  aljl  c  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  general  gi  n  In  1  "so  n  later  times  the 
most  successful  cultivators  ol  ontaipl  lo  aphj  la  e  also  been 
attentive  to  the  theory  of  Innguag 

In  Greeic,  tho  same  w  d  (iwyo  )  n  eans  rois  n  and  lan- 
guage. And  in  Latin,  rci  n  g  a  uillod  I  — a  mean- 
ing which  is  made  English  by  our  great  poet,  when  ho  speaks 
of  '■  large  discourse  of  reason."  In  all  this  the  connection  be- 
tween tho  powers  of  tho  mind  and  languoge  is  rooogniied. 

Jlontfmont,'  Eoattie,'  Monboddo.' 
GBANDEUB.  —  "  The  emotion  raised  by  <p-and  objects  is  awful, 
solemn,  and  serious." 

"  Of  nil  objects  of  contemplation,  the  Supreme  Being  is  tho 

most  grand The  omolion  which  this  grandest  of 

fill  objects  i-aises  in  tho  mind  is  what  we  will  devotion — a 
serious  recoUecled  temper,  which  inspires 
disposes  to  tlio  most  lierofe  acts  of  virtue. 
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GKANDEUB- 

"  The  emotion  produced  bj  ofler  objecfa  which  may  b< 
called  grand,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  is,  va.  its.  uaturs 
and  in  its  effects,  similar  to  that  of  devotion.  It  diapoaea  to 
seriousness,  elevates  the  mind  above  its  usual  t.tafe  to  a  kind 
of  enthusiaam,  and  inspires  magnanimity,  and  a  contempt  of 
^T]Jat  is  mean 

"  To  me  grandeur  in  objects  secma  nothing  else  but  such  a 
degree  of  excellence,  in  one  kind  or  another,  as  merits  our 
admiratJon,"'  —  V.  Sublimity,  Beavty,  jEstbetics. 
GRATITUDE  is  one  of  the  affections  which  have  been  designated 
benevolent.  It  implies  a  sense  of  kindness  done  or  intended, 
and  a  desire  to  return  it.  It  is  sometJmes  also  charaeterKjed 
as  a  moral  affection,  becanaa  the  party  cherishing  it  has  the 
idea  that  he  who  did  or  intended  kindness  to  him  has  done 
right  and  deserves  a  return ;  just  as  the  party  irho  has  received 
an  injury  baa  not  merely  a  sense  or  feeling  of  the  wrong  done, 
but  a  sense  of  injustice  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  the  feeling  or 
conviction  that  he  who  did  it  deserves  punishment. 

See  Chalmers,*  Shaftesbury.' 
GYMSOSOPHIST  fyufto's,  naked;  10*05,  wise).  — "Among  the 
Indians,  baoertajn  philosophers,  whom  they  call  jryjiinoso^Stsfs, 
who  from  sun  rising  to  the  setting  thereof  are  able  to  endure 
all  the  day  long,  looking  full  against  the  sun,  without  winking 
or  once  moving  their  eyes."' 

The  Brahmins,  although  their  religion  and  philosophy  ivere 
but  httle  known  to  the  ancients,  are  alluded  to  by  Cicero.' 
Ari-i'in.' 

Tilcbrooke  and  others  in  modem  timea  have  espJaiced  the 
ludian  philos&nhy. 


HABIT  (ttif.  habiivs). — "BuM,  or  state,  is  a  cnnsfitution,  framo. 
or  disposition  of  parts,  by  which  everything  is  fitted  to  acr  01 

'  Srid,  IntrlL  Fha.,  esssT  vlil.,  i^liiip.  S 
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HABIT— 

suffer  in  ii  certoin  way."'  By  Ariatotlo'  itt;  is  deBned  to  b? 
in  one  sense,  the  same  ivith  Sidanns,  or  disposition.  His  com 
ttcntators  make  a  distinction,  and  say  eSt  's  more  permanent. 
A  similar  distinction  lias  been  taken  in  English  between  hahit 
and  disposiiioTt. 

Habits  have  been  distinguished  into  natural  and  super 
naturn],  or  acquired  and  infused.  Natural  habits  are  those 
acquired  by  custom  or  repetition.  Supernatural  habits  are 
such  as  are  infused  at  once.  They  correspond  to  gifts  er 
graces,  and  the  consideration  of  iiem  belongs  to  theology. 

Acquired /iafii'is  are  distinguished  into  intellectual  and  moral. 
From  habit  results  power  or  rirtue,  and  the  intellectual  habiit 
or  virtues  are  intellect,  wisdom,  prudence,  science,  and  art. 
"  These  imiy  be  subserrieDt  to  quite  contrary  purposes,  and 
those  who  haye  them  may  cs:erciso  them  spontaneously  and 
Agreeably  in  producing  directly  contrary  effents.  Eat  tho 
moral  virtues,  like  the  different  habits  at  the  body,  are  deter- 
mined by  their  nature  to  one  apeoifie  operation,  Tims,  a  man 
in  health  acts  and  moves  in  a  manner  conformable  to  hia 
healthy  state  of  body,  and  never  otherwise,  when  his  motions 
are  natural  and  voluntary ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  habits 
of  justice  or  temperance  uniformly  determine  those  adorned 
by  them  to  act  justly  and  temperately.'" 

Habits  have  been  distinguished  as  active  or  passive.  The 
determinations  of  the  will,  efforts  of  attention,  and  the  use  of 
our  bodily  organs,  give  birth  to  active  habits;  the  acts  of  tho 
memory  and  the  affections  of  the  sensibility,  to  passive  Aa&ide. 

Aristotle^  proves  that  our  habits  are  voluntary,  as  being 
created  by  a  series  of  voluntary  actions.  "  But  it  may  bo 
asked,  does  it  depend  merely  on  our  own  will  to  correct  and 
reform  our  bad  habits?  It  certainly  does  not;  neither  does  it 
depend  on  the  will  of  a  patient,  who  has  despised  tho  advice 
of  a  physician,  to  recover  (hat  health  which  has  been  lost  by 
profligacy.  When  we  have  thrown  a  stone  wo  cannot  restrain 
its  flight;  but  it  depended  entirely  on  ourselves  whether  we 
should  throw  ii  or  not," 


'  Monboddo,  Jnsl'ta  ifstaphys., 

•  AUIaphys.y  lib.  1..,  cap.  ai. 

•  AciJt,  BAic.,  lib.  T.,  cap.  1, 
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HABII— 

Actions,  according  to  Aristfitle,  arc  Toluntai  y  tliroughcat ; 
habiU  only  na  to  their  Ijeginniiiga. 

Thurot'  calls  "habit  tiio  memory  of  the  orgnna,  or  tlml 
which  givCB  memory  to  fbo  organs." 

Sevornl  precepts  con  Lo  given  for  the  wise  regulation  of  the 
exercises  of  the  mind  as  well  03  of  the  Isody.  Wo  shivU  eau- 
werato  a  few  of  them. 

"  The  first  is,  that  ive  should,  from  the  very  commencement, 
ho  on  our  guard  against  tasks  of  too  dIfEoult  or  too  easy  a 
nature ;  for,  if  too  great  a  hurden  he  imposed,  in  the  diffident 
temper  you  wiU  check  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  in  the  self-confl- 
dent  temper  you  iril!  esaite  an  opinion  whereby  it  will  promise 
itself  mora  than  it  can  accomplish,  the  consequenco  of  which 
will  be  sloth.  But  in  both  dispositions  Jt  will  happen  that  the 
trial  will  not  answer  the  espeotation,  a  circumstance  which 
always  depresses  and  confounds  the  mind.  Buii  if  the  task  he 
of  too  trivial  a  kind,  there  will  be  a  serious  loss  on  the  total 
progress. 

' '  The  second  is,  that  in  order  to  the  esercise  of  any  faculty 
for  the  acquirement  of  habit,  two  particular  timea  should  ba 
carefully  observed;  the  one  when  the  mind  is  best  disposed, 
the  other,  when  worst  disposed  to  the  matter ;  so  that,  by  the 
former,  we  may  make  most  progress  on  our  way ;  by  the  latter, 
we  may,  by  laborious  effort,  wear  out  the  knots  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  mind,  by  which  moans  the  intermediate  times  shall 
pass  on  easily  and  smoothly. 

"The  third  precept  is  that  of  which  Aristotle  makes  inci- 
dental mention ; — '  That  we  should,  with  all  our  strength  (yet 
not  running  into  a  faulty  excess),  struggle  to  the  opposite  of 
that  to  which  we  are  by  nature  the  most  inclined;'  as  when  wo 
row  against  the  current,  or  bend  into  an  opposite  direction  a 
crooked  staff,  in  order  to  straightpn  it. 

"The  fourth  precept  depends  on  agenerallaw,  of  undoubted 
truth,  namely,  that  the  mind  is  led  on  to  onything  more  ejp' 
cessfuilj  and  agreeably,  if  that  at  which  we  aim  be  not  the  ehie! 
object  in  the  agent's  design,  but  is  accomplished,  as  it  wero,  by 
doing  something  else ;  since  the  bias  of  our  nature  is  such,  (hot 
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HABIT  — 

it  usiinlly  dislikes  constrnint  and  rigorous  autiioviiy.  Thcra 
are  several  otiier  riifes  ivhicli  may  bo  given  ivith  ailian tage  oe 
the  gorcruraont  of  habit;  for  haliil,  if  wisely  and  sljilfully 
fiirmcd,  becomes  truly  a  second  nature  (as  the  common  anyiug 
•-') :  but  unskilfully  and  unmethodically  directed,  it  will  be, 
ns  it  wore,  the  ape  of  nature,  which  imitates  nothing  to  the 
life,  but  ociy  cZiimsily  and  awkwardly." 

Bacon,'   Maine  de  Biran,'  Dutrochet,'  M.  F.  EavaisBon,* 
Butler,'  Reid.^ — V.  Custom. 
HAPPINESS  "is  not,  I  think,  the  most  appropriate  term  for  a 
state,  the  perfection  of  which  consiBts  in  the  csciuaion  of  all 
hap,  that  is,  chance. 

"  Felicity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  but  another  word  for  for- 
tunateness,  or  happiness;  and  I  can  sec  no  advantage  in  tho 
imjiroper  use  of  words,  when  proper  terms  are  to  be  found, 
hut  on  tho  contrary,  much  mischief."' 

Tho  Greeks  called  the  sum  total  of  tho  pleasure  which  ia 
allotted  or  happens  to  a.  man  tvivx"^,  that  is,  good  hap ;  or, 
more  religiously,  dSiuaona,  that  is,  fayourablo  provideniie.* 

To  live  well  aud  to  act  well  is  synonymous  with  being 
happy ' 

Happiness  is  neyer  desin,d  but  tor  its  own  sake  only. 
Honour,  pleasure,  intelligence  and  every  virtue  arc  desirable 
on  their  own  account,  but  they  are  also  desirable  as  means 
towards  happiness  But  Jiapptiiesf  is  neier  desirable  as  a 
means,  because  it  i^  complete  and  all  suiEciont  in.  itself. 

"Htippuies.i  \K  the  ol^ject  of  human  action  in  its  most  general 
form,  as  including  all  other  objects,  and  approved  by  reason. 
As  pleasure  is  the  aim  of  mere  desire,  and  interest  tho  aim  of 
prudence,  so  happiness  is  the  aim  of  wisdom.  Happiness  ia 
conceived  as  necessarily  an  ulUaiaie  object  of  action.  To  bo 
happy,  incliidoa  or  supersedes  all  other  gratifications.  If  we 
are  happy,  we  do  not  miss  that  which  wo  have  not ;  if  wc  are 
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not  happy,  we  -want  something  more,  whatever  we  have.  Th« 
desire  of  happiness  is  the  supreme  desire.  Ail  other  ihiairta 
of  pleasure,  wealth,  power,  fame,  are  inoliided  ia  this,  and  are 
Buhordioate  to  it.  Wo  may  muke  other  ohjeots  our  ultimata 
objects ;  but  we  can  do  so  onlj  tj  identifying  them  with  this. 
Happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim, 

"  Since  happiness  ia  necesaarily  the  supreme  object  of  our  - 
desires,  and  duty  the  supreme  rule  of  our  actious,  there  can 
be  no  harmony  in  our  being,  eicept  our  kappinens  coincide 
with  our  duty.  That  which  we  contemplate  iks  the  ultimate 
and  univeraal  object  of  desire,  must  be  identical  with  that 
which  we  contemplate  as  the  ultimate  and  supreme  guide  of 
our  intentions.  As  moral  beings,  our  happiness  must  be  found 
in  our  moral  progress,  and  in  the  consequences  of  our  moral 
progress  we  must  bo  happy  by  being  yirtuous." ' 

See  Aristotle,'  Harris.'— F.  Good  (Chief). 
HARHONY  (Pre-established). — When  an  impression  is  made 
on  a  bodily  organ  by  an  external  object,  the  mind  beoomea 
percipient.  When  a  volitioa  is  framed  by  the  will,  the  bodily 
organs  aro  ready  to  execute  it.  How  is  this  brought  about? 
The  doctrine  of  a  pre-estahllsHed  harmony  has  reference  to  tliis 
question,  and  roay  be  thus  stated. 

Before  creating  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man,  God  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  poaaible  minds  and  of  all  possible 
bodies.  Among  this  infinite  variety  of  winds  and  bodies,  it 
was  impossible  but  that  there  should  come  together  a  mind  the 
sequence  of  whose  ideas  and  volitions  should  correspond  with 
the  movements  of  some  body;  for,  in  an  infinite  number  of 
possible  minds  and  possible  bodies,  every  combination  or  union 
was  possible.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  mind,  the  order  and 
in  of  whoso  modifications  corresponded  with  the  series 
3  to  take  place  in  some  body,  God  would  unite 
the  two  and  make  of  them  a  living  soul,  a  man.  Hero,  then, 
is  the  most  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  parts  of  which 
man  is  composed.  There  is  no  commerce  nor  communication, 
)n.     The  mind  is  an  independent  force 
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HARMorr— 

wliiuli  piiasos  frnm  onn  volition  or  perception  to  iinotlier,  in 
cimfoi'mity  with  ita  own  nature  ;  and  would  liare  done  so 
nltiiough  the  body  bad  not  csisted.  The  body,  in  liko  man- 
ner, by  virtue  of  its  own  inlieront  force,  and  by  the  single 
impression  of  external  objects,  guos  tlirough.  a  series  of  move- 
.  ments;  and  ivould  have  done  so  altliongh  it  had  not  been 
united  to  a  rational  soul.  But  the  movements  of  the  body 
and  the  modifications  of  the  mind  correspond  ta  each  other. 
In  short,  the  mind  is  a  spiritual  automaton,  and  the  body  is  a 
material  automaton.  Like  two  pieces  of  cioekworfc,  they  are 
so  regulated  as  to  mark  the  same  time ;  but  the  spring  whioh 
moves  the  one  is  not  the  spring  which  moves  the  other;  yet 
they  go  ex.ictly  together.  The  harmony  betwoon  them  existed 
before  the  mind  was  united  to  the  body.  Hence  this  is  called 
the  doctrine  of  pre-eslab/isked  hannony, 

n  may  be  called  corresponileace  or  parallelism,  but  not  Sar- 
mony  between  mind  and  body —  for  there  is  no  unity  superior 
to  both,  and  containing  both,  ivhioli  is  the  cause  of  their  mu- 
tual penetration.  In  decomposing  human  personality  into  two 
substances,'  from  eternity  abandoned  each  to  its  proper  im- 
pulse, which  acknowledges  no  superior  law  in  man  to  direct 
and  control  them,  liberty  is  destroyed.' 

The  doctrine  oipre  eUahlialted  Juirinnnij  differs  from  that  of 
oooasicna!  causes  "only  in  tliia  respect,  that  by  the  former 
the  accordance  of  the  mental  and  the  bodily  phenomena  was 
supposed  to  be  pre-arranged,  once  for  al!,  by  fJio  Divine  Power, 
while  by  the  latter  their  karmonij  was  supposed  to  be  brought 
about  by  His  constant  interposition."'  —  V.  Causes  (Ocea- 
sional). 

This  doctrine  was  first  advocated  by  Leibnita  in  his  Theo- 
dicee  and  Monadolngie. 

Bilfinger,  De  Hwmonia  P^'aisinbiUta.* 
HASJffONT  (of  the  Spheres). — The  ancient  philosophers  sup- 
posed that  the  regular   movements  of  the   heavenly  bodies 
tliroughout  space  formed  a  kind  o{?iarmonj/,  which  they  oalleiS 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
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HATRED.— F.Love. 

HEDONISM  (ijSorr,,  pleasure),  is  the  doctrine  that  the  chief  gwA 
of  man  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  This  was  the  doutrine 
of  Ai'isljppus  and  the  Cyronaic  school. 

HERMETIC  BOOKS,  —  A"colleetion  of  fieatisea  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptian  Thoth  or  Taaut,  and  also  to  the  llermea  or  Morcury 
of  the  Greeks.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to 
their  origin  and  autior.  Marsilius  Ficinus  has  coUepted  the 
quotations  made  from  the  Hermetic  hooka  scattered  throughont 
the  writings  of  the  Piatonicians  and  earlj  Christians ;  of 
which  ho  published  a  Latin  translation  in  1471.  Thej  are  a 
miacellany  of  thcosophj,  nstrology,  and  alchemy  — partly 
Egyptian,  partly  Greek,  and  partly  Jewish  and  Chrislian.' 

HETTRISTIC- r.  Oste.vsivb. 

HOLINESS  suggests  the  idea,  not  of  perfect  virtue,  lut  of  that 
peculiar  affection  wherewith  a  being  of  perfect  virtue  regards 
moral  evil ;  and  so  much  indeed  is  this  the  precise  and  charac- 
teristic import  of  the  term,  that,  had  there  been  no  evil  either 
actual  or  conceivable  in  the  universe,  there  would  have  been 
no  hdlinesi.  There  would  have  been  perfect  truth  and  perfect 
rightaousness,  yet  not  holiness;  for  this  is  a  word  which 
denotes  neither  any  one  of  the  virtues  in  particular,  nor  the 
assemblage  of  them  all  put  together,  but  the  recoil  or  the 
repulsion  of  these  towards  the  opposite  vices  —  a  recoil  that 
never  would  have  been  felt,  if  vice  had  been  so  far  a  nonentity 
as  to  be  neither  an  object  of  real  existence  nor  an  object  of 
thought." ' 

HOMOLOGTE  [oims,  same;  Jtoyoj).  —  "A liomologiie  is  deSned  &i 
tbs  same  organ  in  different  animals,  under  every  variety  of 
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HOMOIOGUE— 

form  and  function.  Thus,  the  arms  and  foot  of  man,  the  fora 
nnd  hind  feet  of  quadrupeds,  the  n-iiigs  and  feet  of  biids,  nnil 
the  Hns  of  fishes,  arc  Sidd  to  bo  IwinnloffoHn." ' 

"The  corresponding  parts  indifferent  nnimals  aro  cnllcd 
komolngues,  a  term  first  applied  (o  anatomy  bv  the  phiiosophors 
of  Germany:  and  this  fcroi  JMr.  Oivcn  adopts  to  the  exolusion 
of  terms  more  loosely  denoting  identity  or  similarity."' 

See  Owen,  On  Ike  Arclidi/pe  and  Homologies  of  the  VerUjn-ate 
SkeJetim.  1848.— F.  Analogue. 

HOMOHYMOUS.— r.  Eauivocir.. 

HOEOTYPE  [tpii,  same;  tino,,  type).— "The  corresponding  or 
serial]  J  repeated  parts  in  the  same  animal  are  called  Aomoti/jita. 
Thus,  the  fingers  and  toes  of  man,  indeed  the  foro  and  hind 
limbs  of  vertebrate  animals  generally,  are  said  ta  be  hojno- 

HniaOim  {humor,  moisture).— As  the  state  of  the  mind  is  infla. 
enced  by  the  stale  of  tho  fluids  of  the  body,  }iiimu>ir  has  come 
to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  Umj'cr  and  il'spos'lioii.  But 
temper  and  dhjionUiim  denote  a  more  settled  frame  of  mind 
than  that  denoted  by  the  word  laimovr.  It  is  a  variable  mood 
of  the  temper  or  dixpasilioii.  A  man  ivho  is  naturally  of  a  good 
temper  or  kind  disposition  may  oeeasionally  be  in  bad  Imiiioiir. 
—  K.  Wit. 

HYLOZOISM  ('M17.  matter;  and  fu^.  life).— The  doctrine  that 
life  and  matter  arc  inseparalilo.  This  doctrine  has  been  held 
under  different  forms.  Straton  of  Lampsacua  held  that  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter  ivcrc  each  and  all  of  them  possessed 
of  life.  Tho  Stoics,  on  tho  other  hand,  while  thoy  did  not 
accord  actiTity  or  life  to  every  distinct  particle  of  matter,  held 
that  the  universe,  as  n  wliule,  was  a  being  animated  by  a 
principle  which  gave  to  it  motion,  form,  and  lifo.  This  doc- 
trine appeared  among  tbe  followers  of  Plotinus,  who  held  that 
the  sou!  of  tho  universe  animato<l  tho  least  particle  of  matter. 
Spinoia  asserted  that  all  things  were  alive  in  difierent  degrees. 
Omnia  qnamnis  dicersis  givdi/ms  aiiima/ii  lotiieii  sviit. 
Under  all  these  forms  of  the  doctrine  there  isaeonfcundlng 
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HYLOZOISM— 

of  life  with  force.  Matter,  acoordiDg  to  Leibnitz  aad  Bi)HCi> 
vicli,  and  othcrB,  is  always  endoired  "B"ith  force.  Even  the  t»'J 
iueyiim  ascribed  to  it  is  a  force.  Attraction  and  repulsion,  and 
chemical  afBnitj,  all  indicate  activity  in  matter ;  but  life  is  a 
force  always  oonaeeted  with  organization,  which  rauch  of  jnattor 
wants.  Spontaneous  motion,  growth,  nutrition,  separation  of 
parts,  generation,  are  phenomena  which  indicate  the  presence 
of  life ;  which  is  obviously  not  Go-esteneiTe  with  matter. 

HYPOSTASIS.— r.  St;bsistentia. 

HYPOTHESIS  (irtoflfoif,  svppr,3Uio,  supposition).  —  In  Logio 
Aristotle  gave  the  name  Osoij  to  every  proposition  which, 
without  being  an  asiom,  serred  aa  the  basis  of  demonstration, 
and  did  not  require  to  be  demonstrated  iteelf.  He  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  thesis,  the  one  which  espresaed  the  essence  of  a 
thing,  and  the  other  which  expressed  its  existence  or  non- 
existence.    The  first  is  the  ipiofoi  or  definition  —  the  second. 

When  a  phenomenon  that  is  new  to  us  cannot  be  explained 
bj  any  Itnown  cause,  we  are  uneasy  and  try  to  reconcile  it  to 
unity  by  asaigning  it  ad  interim  to  some  cause  which  may 
appear  to  eaplain  it.  Before  framing  an  Iiypothenie,  wo  must 
see  Jirsi  thnt  the  phenomenon  really  exists.  Prove  ghosts 
before  explaining  them.  Put  the  question  an  sitf  before  cur 
gilf  &roHrf,  that  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
knuwn  cause.  When  the  necessity  of  an  hypothesis  has  been 
admitted,  a  good  hypothesis  —  First,  should  cont^n  nothing 
contradictory  between  its  own  constituent  parts  or  other  esta- 
blished truths.  The  Wemerians  suppose  water  once  to  have 
held  in  solution  bodies  which  it  cannot  now  dissolve.  The 
Huttonians  ascribe  no  effect  to  fire  but  what  it  can  now  pro- 
duce. Second,  it  should  fully  explain  the  phenomenon.  The 
Copemioan  system  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Tycho 
Brahe.  Third,  it  should  simply  explain  the  phenomenon,  that 
is,  should  not  depend  on  any  other  hypothesis  to  help  it  out. 
The  Copemioan  system  is  more  simple.  It  needs  only  gravi- 
tation to  carry  it  out — that  of  Tjcho  Brahe  depends  on  sevoral 

Bj  liypofhesis  is  now  understood  the  supposing  of  something. 
the  oxisteaoe  of  which  is  not  proved,  as  a  cause  to  osplain 
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piicnofflena  which  have  been  observed.  It  thuH  differs  in 
signifiotition  from  theory,  which  explains  phenomena  by  causes 
■n-hieh  are  known  to  exist  and  to  opcralc.  "  Ifyyoilie^is,"  soya 
Dr.  Gregory,'  "is  commonly  eonfonndod  with  thcoi-ij;  bit  a 
liypothesin  properly  means  the  suppoaition  of  a  principle,  of 
■whose  existence  there  is  no  proof  from  experience,  but  which 
may  bo  rendered  more  or  loss  probivljle  by  facts  which 
are  neither  numerous  caough  nor  adoquato  to  infer  its  exist- 

" In  some  instances,"  says  Boscovich,'  "observations  and 
eaperiments  at  once  reveal  to  us  all  we  know.  In  oiher  cases 
TTO  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  Ai/jiol/cesis;  by  tr/iirh  itiinl, 
howeeer,  is  to  be  vnderstood,  not  Jidhns  allofjellier  arbitrary, 
but  suppositions  coiifoimabk  to  experience  or  aiialntnj."  "  This," 
says  Dr.  Brown,  "  is  the  right  use  of  hypoihesiK — not  to  super- 
sede, but  to  direct  invcsfigaiion  —  not  as  telling  us  wliat  we 
are  to  believe,  but  as  pointing  out  to  us  what  wo  ore  to  ftscer- 
tain."  And  it  has  been  said,'  that  "  the  history  of  all  dis- 
coveries that  bnvB  been  arrived  at,  by  what  can  with  any  pro- 
priety bo  called  philosophical  investigation  and  induction, 
attests  the  necessity  of  tho  experimenter  pi'ocecding  in  the 
institution  and  management  of  his  cfpcrimcnts  upon  a  pro- 
vious  idea  of  tho  truth  to  ho  evolved.  This  previous  idea  is 
what  is  properly  called  an  lii/pnllieii.i,  which  menus  something 
placed  under  as  a  foundation  orplatfonn  on  which  to  instituta 
and  carry  on  tho  process  of  investigation." 

Different  opinions  have  been  hold  as  to  the  uso  of  hypolliexea 
in  philosophy.  The  sum  of  the  matter  sccnis  to  be,  that  hyiyo- 
thexes  ate  admissible  and  may  be  useful  as  a  moans  of  stimu- 
lating, extending,  and  directing  inquiry.  But  they  ought  not 
to  bo  hastily  framed,  nor  fondly  upheld  in  the  absence  of 
support  from  facts.  They  aro  not  to  be  set  up  as  barriers  nr 
stopping  places  in  tho  path  of  knowledge,  but  as  wny-piists  to 
guide  us  in  the  road  of  observalion,  and  to  eheer  ua  with  1  l;e 
prospect  of  speedily  arriving  at  a  resting  place  —  at  unolbcr 
stage  in  our  journey  towards  truth.     They  are  to  be  giver 

'  Latuns  CK  I>^l,>,  and  QiMV/idwas  ^  a  ]'l,mhiBn. 
»  r>e  S;l.s  ac  Zunre  D^fwUius,  Lond,,  l-e,  pp.  211,  2i:i. 
ZVsirtl  of  Kwmledse,  vol.  U.,  p.  Sji,  wrekiy  vnl.  No.  UL 
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only  lis  provisional  esplnnationB  of  the  phenoni 

lio  chocd'iilly  nliandoncd  the  moment  thnt  n. 

sivt  is  facte  I'v  cspliinntioii  presents  itself. '  ^T'.  1 

HYPOTHETICAL-  — r.  Proposition,  SvLLOtiisj!, 


l.~r.  Efio,  Sejjiject. 

IDEA  (^Bio..>lhiis,fi'niit!,  sfcdes.  imngc).  — "  Plato  (igrced  wifh 
tlio  rest  of  the  ancient  philosophera  in  this  —  (hat  all  tiiinga 
consist  (if  matter  and  fomi ;  tinU  thm  the  niaftci'  of  i\hich  nil 
things  ivcro  luadc,  csistcd  from  eiernity,  wilhout  fonii ;  Ijut 
he  likoivisc  liclioiod  that  lliero  arc  eternal  forms  of  all  pes- 
Bible  things  ivhich  exist,  without  matter;  and  to  tliose  efcrnal 
and  iiiiniatorial  forms  he  gnvo  the  name  of  idons. 

"  In  the  Platonic  sense,  then,  I'dcax  were  the  patterns  accord- 
ing to  M-iiich  the  Dc'.iy  Ihshioncd  tho  phenomenal  or  eotjpal 
worM."' 

Tho  ivord  is  used  in  this  sense  bj  Milton  when  lie  says :  — 


n  tho  folloiring  passago:- 


iro  arc  accustomed  to  say  that  an  nrfifleor  contcnipJafin" 
the  iihn  of  anything,  aa  of  a  chair  or  bod,  makes  a,  oliair  oi 
lieiJ.  But  ho  does  not  make  tho  Wen  of  them,  "These  forma 
rf  things,"  sakl  Cicero,'  "  Pinto  called  ideas,  and  denied  tli.il 


,  ofaap  S. 
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(hey  were  born,  but  wero   always  ;ontained  in  rcasDo  and 
intelligenco."" 

"Idea  ip  a  bodilcsa  substance,  wli  ich  of  itself  liatli  no  sub- 
sistence, but  givGtli  form  and  figure  to  shupclese  matter,  and 
becometh  the  cause  tiiat  bringcth  tliom  into  shmv  [ind  evi- 
dence. Socrates  and  Plato  supposed  tbat  there  bo  Bubstancoa 
separato  and  distinct  from  matter,  liowbeit  subsisting  in  the 
thoughts  and  imagination  of  God,  that  is  to  sfty,  of  mind  and 
understanding.  Aristotle  admitted  verily  these  forma  and 
ideaSt  howbeit  not  separate  from  matter,  as  being  patterns  of 
all  that  God  hatii  made,  Tlie  Stoics,  such  at  least  as  were  of 
the  school  of  Zeno,  have  delivered  that  our  thoughts  and  noa- 
eeita  are  the  ideas'" 

"Ideaasiinipiincipalc^formasgtiiedain,  vel  ralionen  Terwrn 
stalilen,  afqve  iiicomuivtabihs.  qiim  ipsoiformalm  non  sunt,  ae 
per  hoc  aiieni^  an  seniper  eodein  titndo  sese  liahmUs.  xpm  in 
diciiia  iidelliiitiiiia  eonfiiieidvr :  et  cjim  ipsm  neqiie  or-'anlitr, 
neqiis  ialei-eani;  sectaidnm  eas  iameii  fmtnitri  dicHiir,  qiiicgitid 
oriri  el  interire potest,  et  omne  qiiod  orHar  ei  iiderti."^ 


Tiberghien '  has  snid,  —  "  Seneca  considered  I'rfcas,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  as  the  ciernal  exfiiiplaTs  of  (hings.  Cicero  as  their 
form,  Diogenes  T.oortius  aa  their  cause  and  principle,  Aristotle 
as  sfibslaiices ;  and  in  tlic  middle  ages  and  in  our  day  they  are 
general  noliovs,  in  opposition  to  particular  or  individual  no- 
tions. The  iden«  of  Plato  embrace  ail  these  meanings.  The 
terms  -n-hich  ho  employs  aro  ibia  and  sIBot  to  designate  the 
Divine  image,  the  ideal  model  or  typo  {TtKo;)  of  all  things 
and  beings.  lie  also  calls  tliem  !iapa&rlyiia.ta,  ai-cicu.  &pxai,  to 
denote  that  these  eternal  exemplars  are  the  principle  and 
cause  of  the  osistence  and  devchipmont  of  all  that  is  in  nature. 
They  are  alao  the  thouglits  of  God  irot^pata),  who  has  pro- 

IleuMB,  Inte.  Plaloiaph.  ItaUm .  loin.  11,.  purs,  5. 

riutnteb.  Opiniom  lif  Plnloi^urs,  cb.  10,  fcl.  6Ca  gf  tlie  tinnelntlon  by  IIoliBBd 

Augustine,  nil.  Isssiii.,  B9. 46.  •  Boeth,  Oe  Omal^  ft 
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dueed  all  tJiings  according  to  the  type  of  tiest  ideas.  And 
the  terms  hdits,  ^wdStf,  indioato  tlie  afflaity  bEtivBCn  tha 
theory  of  PLito  and  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras." 

In  another  parage '  the  same  author  has  said,  that,  "  a^:- 
cording  to  the  Platonic  sense,  adopted  l>y  Kant  and  Cousin, 
ideas  are  as  it  ivere  the  essence  and  matter  of  onr  intelU- 
gence.  They  are  not  as  such,  a  product  or  result  of  iutelli- 
genoe,  they  are  its  primitive  elements,  and  at  the  same  tiuiu 

the  immediate  object  of  its  activity They  are  the 

primary  anticipations  which  tiio  mind  brings  to  all  its  cogni- 
tions, the  principles  and  laws  by  reosan  of  which  it  conceives 
of  beings  and  things.  The  mind  does  not  create  ideas,  it  cre- 
ates  by  means  of  ideas There   are   two   great 

classes  of  ideas  —  1.  Those  which  are  related  in  some  sonao  to 
experience ;  as  the  principles  of  mathematics,  notions  of 
figure,  magnitude,  extension,  nunilier,  time,  and  space.  3. 
Those  which  are  completely  independent  of  all  sensible  repre- 
sentation, as  the  idea)  of  good  and  ovil,  just  and  unjust,  true 
or  false,  fair  or  deformed."  —  p.  208.  — F.  Kotios. 

According  to  Plato,  ideas  -were  the  only  objects  of  science  or 
true  knowle.dge.  Things  created  being  in  a  state  of  continual 
flux,  there  can  be  no  real  tnoivledge  with  respect  to  them. 
But  tie  divine  ideas  being  eternal  and  unchangeable,  are 
objects  of  science  properly  so  called.  According  to  Aristotle 
and  the  Peripatetics,  knowledge,  instead  of  originating  or 
consisting  in  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  ideas,  types,  or 
forms,  according  to  which  all  things  were  created,  originated, 
and  consisted  in  the  contemplation  of  the  things  created,  and 
in  the  thoughts  and  the  operations  of  mind  to  which  that  con- 
templation gives  rise.  But  as  external  things  cannot  them- 
selves be  in  the  mind,  they  are  made  known  to  it  by  means 
of  speeies,  images,  or  phantasms  (q.  v.) ;  so  that,  in  perception, 
we  are  not  directly  cognizant  of  the  object,  but  only  of  a 
representation  of  it.  In  like  manner,  in  imagination,  memory, 
and  yic  operations  of  intellect,  what  is  directly  present  to  the 
mind  is  not  the  real  object  of  thought,  liiit  a  representation 
of  it. 
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Instead  of  omployuig  the  rarious  terms  imarie,  species,  pltaii 
taam,  &.I.,  of  the  Peripatetic  piiilosophy,  Descartes  adopted 
the  tenii  idea,  ivhleli  till  ills  time  had  lieen  all  but  exclusively 
employed  in  its  Platen ie  sense. 

By  Doscartea  and  subsequent  pbilosophera  tb"?  term  I'rfra  was 
emplojed  to  signify  all  our  mental  representjitions,  all  tlio 
notions  which  the  mind  frames  oi  things.  And  this,  in  con- 
tmdiatinotion  to  the  Platonic,  may  be  called  the  modern  use 
of  the  word.  Mr.  Loukc,  for  oxamplo,  who  uses  the  word  idea 
so  frequently  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for 
doing  so,  says — "It  is  the  term  which,  I  think,  senes  best  to 
stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when 
a  man  thinks :  I  have  used  it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by 
pliaiitusiii,  iiolioii,  npecies,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind 
can  bo  employed  about  in  thinking." 

Against  this  modern  use  of  the  word  idea,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  docti'inc  of  peicepfitut  {g.  v.).  Dr.  Reid 
most  vehemently  pi-otested. — "  Modern  philosophers,"  said  he,' 
"  ns  well  as  the  Peripntetios  and  Epicureans  of  old,  have  con- 
ceived that  c-ttemal  objects  cannot  be  the  immediate  objeota 
of  our  thoughts;  that  there  must  be  some  image  of  them  in 
the  mind  itself,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  they  arc  seen.  And 
the  name  idea,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  it,  is  given  to 
those  internal  and  immediate  objects  of  our  thouf^hts.  The 
external  thing  is  the  remote  or  immediate  object;  but  the 
idea,  or  image  of  that  object  in  the  mind,  is  the  immediate 
object^  vritbout  whioh  we  would  have  no  perception,  no  re- 
membrance, no  conception  of  the  mediate  object. 

"When,  therefore,  in  common  language,  wo  apeak  of  Soot'nj 
an  idea  of  anything,  we  moan  no  more  by  that  expression  than 
thinking  of  it.  The  vulgar  allow  that  this  expression  implies 
a  mind  that  thinks,  an  act  of  that  mind  which  we  call  think- 
ing, and  an  object  about  which  we  think.  But  besides  those 
three,  the  philosophor  conceives  that  there  b  a  fourth ;  to  wit, 
the  idea  which  is  the  immediate  object.  The  idea  is  iu  the 
mind  itself,  and  can  have  no  existence  but  ill  a  mind  that 
thinks ;  but  the  remote  or  modiato  object  may  be  something 
external,  as  the  sun  or  moon ;  it  may  be  something  past  oi 

^  liileli.  2^>w-,  e^mj  L,  chap  7 
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futuro;  !t  jnaj  be  EOmcthiDg  i\-h!ch, never  csisicd.  This  U 
tie  philosophical  nienniiig  of  the  ivord  idea;  titid  wo  may 
ohsen  e  that  lliis  moaning  of  the  iToiii  ia  built  upon  iv  philo 
Bophical  opinion ;  for  if  philosophers  had  not  bclieTod  that 
there  are  such  inimcdiato  ohjoctB  of  all  our  thoughts  in  the 
mind,  they  would  never  hare  used  the  ■word  idea  to  ospresa 

"I  shall  only  adtl  that,  although  I  may  have  occasion  to  use 
the  word  idea  in  this  philosophical  sense  in  explaining  the 
opinions  of  others,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  it  in  ex- 
pressing my  own,  because  1  helieve  ideita,  taken  in  this  sense, 
to  ho  n  more  fiction  of  philosophers.  And  in  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  word,  there  is  the  less  occasion  to  use  it,  be- 
cause the  English  words  Ihovgld,  )inlioii,  fippre/ieiiiioii.  answer 
tho  purpose  ns  well  as  the  Greek  word  idea;  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  are  less  ambiguous." 

Now  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this  passage  Dr.  Reid 
has  e-arrcetly  understood  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
word  idea  as  employed  by  all  modern  philosophers,  from  the 
time  of  Descartes. 

Dr.  lleid  takes  ideii  to  mean  something  interposed  between 
the  mind  and  the  object  of  its  thought —  a  iei'litim  quid,  or  a 
qtiarttim  quid,  an  independent  entity  different  from  the  mind 
and  from  the  object  thought  of.  Now  this  has  been  the 
opinion  both  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers ;  but  it  is  not 
the  opinion  of  all.  There  are  many,  especially  among  modern 
philosophers,  who,  by  tho  idea  rifa  thing,  mean  the  thing  itself 
in  the  mind  as  an  object  of  thought.  Even  when  the  object 
thought  of  is  represented  to  the  mind,  the  representation  is  a 
modification  of  the  mind  itself,  and  the  act  of  representing  and 
the  act  of  knowing  the  object  thought  of,  are  one  and  the 
same ;  the  representation  and  cognition  are  indivisible.  But 
Dr.  Reid  does  not  admit  that  any  of  our  knowledge  is  rcpre- 
BOntativc.  lie  had  such  a  horror  of  tho  doetrino  of  ideas  as 
meaning  something  interposed  between  the  mind  and  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge,  that  he  calls  all  our  knowledge  im- 
mediate. Thus  ho  speaks  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things 
past,  and  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  fufurc.  Now 
all  knowledge  is  present  knowledge-,  that  Is,  it  is  only  knoW' 
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ledge  whea  we  have  it.  But  ail  knowledge  is  not  iramfr 
diate  knoirledge.  Things  that  are  past  are  not  aetunlly 
present  to  the  mind  ivhen  ire  remember  them.  Things  that 
arc  future  are  not  actually  prosei.  t  when  we  anticipate  them, 
for  they  have  as  yet  no  actual  osiatcnee.  But  the  miud 
frames  to  itself  a  repreBentation  of  these  things  as  tlioy  have 
been,  or  its  they  will  be,  and  ia  thus  representing  them  haa 
knowledge  of  them.  This  knowledge,  however,  cannot  be 
called  immediate.  In  memory  tliero  is  the  faculty,  and  there 
is  the'  object  of  the  faculty  or  the  thing  remembered.  But 
the  object  or  the  thing  remembered  is  not  actually  present  to 
the  faculty.  It  ia  reproduced  or  represented,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  object  to  the  faculty  we  have  knowledge  of  it  aa 
a  past  reality.  Memory,  therefore,  may  be  called  a  repre- 
eentativa  faculty,  Noiv,  in  perception,  wliere  tlie  object  of 
the  faculty  is  also  present,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the 
mind  to  frame  to  itself  any  representation  or  image  of  Ibe 
osternal  reality.  The.fnculty  and  ita  object  are  in  direct 
contact,  and  the  knowledge  or  perception  is  the  immediate 
result.  This  is  the  docti'ine  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  if  he  had  ac- 
knowledged the  distinction,  he  might  have  called  perception  a 
presentatiTe  faculty,  as  memory  is  a  representative  faculty.' 
According  to  other  philosophers,  however,  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation even  in  perception.  The  oxtornal  reality  ia  not  in 
(ke  mind.  The  mind  merely  frames  to  itself  a  representation 
or  image  of  what  tlie  externa!  reality  ia,  and  in  this  way  has 
knowledge  of  it.  But  this  rcprcsontation  or  imago  ia  not 
something  interposed  or  different  from  the  mind  and  the  exter- 
nal object.  It  is  a  modification,  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  the 
external  object  in  the  mind  as  an  object  of  thought.  It  ia  the 
idea  of  the  esternal  reality.  This  is  a  tlieory  of  perception 
which  Dr.  KeiddidnoteloarlydistingiiiKh;  butit  is  at  variance 
with  his  own,  and,  if  he  had  distinctly  apprehended  it,  he 
would  have  condemned  it.  In  like  manner  he  would  have 
condemned  the  use  of  the  irord  idea  to  denote  a  representative 
image,   even   although   tha-t   representation  was   held  to   bt 
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rierelj  a  modification  nf  mind  But  this  is  tho  ^ense  in  which 
th]  termiiieu  is  u>ed  Ij  Destartc  and  (ther  philosoplicrs,  in 
reference  to  the  dnctrine  of  perceptun  In  a  general  sense  it 
means  anything  present  to  the  mind  wl  eth^r  reiillj  or  repre- 
sentaticely,  na  ■\a  ohject  of  thDugtt ' 

Ideas  regarded  acc<rding  to  the  nature  end  diversity  of 
their  ohjects  are  sensible  uilelleeiuol  of  tnmal;  according  to 
the  essential  characters  of  these  objects,  thej  are  necessary 
and  ahsohiie,  or  contingent  and  leJaiue  accrdine  to  the  as- 
pect in  which  they  represent  things  Ihey  are  simple  or  com- 
pound, abstract  or  ctmuele,  individual  or  genaal,  pari  Hire  or 
coUeeiive;  according  to  their  origin  or  formation,  they  nra  ad- 
wntiiiinis ,  fad,iiiu«a,  or  innate;  according  to  their  quality  or 
fidelity,  Ihey  are  inte  or  false,  real  or  imaginary,  clear  or 
obs(nii'e,  distinct  or  confused,  coiiiplele  or  incomplde,  adequate 
or  inadequate.' 

As  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  the  opinions  of  metaphysicians 
may  he  divided  into  three  clawos.  1.  Those  nho  deny  the 
Benses  to  he  anything  more  than  instruments  conyeying  ohjects 
to  the  mind,  perception  being  active  (Plato  and  others).  2. 
Those  who  attribute  all  our  ideas  to  sense  (Hobbes,  Gassendi, 
Condillas,  the  ancient  Sophists).  3.  Those  n-ho  admit  that 
the  earliest  notions  proceed  from  the  senses,  yet  mmntain  that 
they  are  not  adequate  to  produce  the  whole  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  human  understanding  (Aristotle,  Loohe).*— F, 
Innate. 

See  Trendlenburg.  De  Ideis  Platnnis;  Richter,  De  Ideis 
Platonis;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  DiMCM^i'mia  iin  Phihsophj; 
Seid's  Works;  Dugald  Stewart,  Philosoph.  Essays;*  Adam 
Smith,  Essays  nn  Philosnph.  Snhjectafi 
IDEAL.  —  "  Though  ideas  are  widely  separated  from  sensible 
reality,  there  is  something,  if  possible,  still  more  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  that  is  the  ideal.  A  few  esamples  will  eniible  you 
to  comprehend  the  difference  between,   ideas  and  the  idealr 

•  Dr.  Currie  onie,  npon  being  bored  b;  a  fooIlFb  blur,  to  tell  ]ier  the  predni  meaning 
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Perfection  is  tm.  idea;  humanitj- in  all  its  perfecnon  ia  an 
ideal;  buman  virtue  luid  wisdom  in  all  their  purity  are  ideas; 
the  wisdom  of  the  Stoics  is  an  ideal.  The  ideal,  then,  is  tho 
inielleetim!  esist«noe  of  a  thing  which  has  no  other  clmriio- 
ters  than  those  determinod  hj  the  idea  itself.  The  iilej,  thus 
individuiilized,  bo  to  apeak,  sei'vcs  as  the  rule  of  our  action* ' 
it  is  a  mode!,  which  we  may  approach  in  a  greater  or  lesse; 
degree,  but  from  which  ive  are  nevertheless  infinitely  distant. 
We  compare,  for  example,  our  ooniiuet  with  the  dictates  of 
the  monitor,  that  exists  within  us.  Wo  ail  judge  and  correct 
ourselves  with  reference  to  this  ideal,  without  the  power  of 
CTer  attaining  to  its  perfection.  These  ideas,  though  destitute 
of  any  objeetivo  reality,  cannot  ho  regarded  as  purely  chi- 
merical. They  furnish  a  unit  of  measure  to  the  reason,  which 
requires  a  conceptinn  of  what  is  perfect  in  each  kind,  in  order 
ti'  appreciate  and  measure  tho  various  degrees  of  imperfection. 
But  would  you  realize  the  iJ^al  in  experience  as  the  hero  of  a 
romance  f  It  ia  impossible,  and  is,  besides,  a  senseless  and 
usele&s  enterprise ;  for  tho  imperfection  of  our  nature,  which 
ever  belies  the  perfection  of  tho  idea,  renders  all  illusion  im- 
possible, and  makes  the  good  itself,  as  contemplated  in  the 
idea,  resemble  a  fiction."' 

"  By  ideal  I  understand  the  idea,  not  in  ama-eio  but  in 
tndiBidiKi.  as  an  individual  thing,  delermi liable  or  detei-miiied 
by  the  idea  alone.  What  I  have  termed  an  ideal,  was  in 
Plato's  philosophy  an  idea,  of  the  Diexne  mind — an  individual 
object  present  to  its  pure  intuition,  the  most  perfect  of  every 
kind  of  possible  beings,  and  tho  archetype  of  all  phenomenal 


"Wo  call  attention,"  sajs  Cousin,'  "to  two  woi-ds  which 
continually  recur  in  this  discussion  —  they  are,  on  the  one 
band,  iirrdc'e  or  experience;  on  the  other,  ufeaJ.  Experience 
is  individual  or  collective ;  bnt  the  oollectiTe  is  resolved  into 
the  individual ;  the  ideal  is  opposed  to  tho  individual  and  to 
collectiyeness :  it  appears  as  an  original  conception  of  die 
mind.     Nature  or  experience  gives  mc  the  occasion  for  oor.- 
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ceiving  tho  ideal,  but  the  ideal  is  aomotliing  entirely  difforen' 
from  oxperieiice  or  nature ;  bo  that,  if  ire  apply  it  to  catiintl, 
or  even  to  artificial  figures,  they  cannot  fill  up  the  conditicii 
of  the  ideal  conception,  and  we  are  obliged  to  imagine  fhein 
exact.  Tho  word  ideal  corresponds  to  nn  absolute  and  iudo 
pendent  idoii,  and  not  to  a  collective  one." 

"L'idSal,  voilJi  I'eohello  mjsterieuse  qui  fait  monter  I'amo 
dn  fini,  a  I'infiui."' 

When  tho  word  ideal  is  weed  as  a  ncun  and  qualified  by 
the  adjectire  bean,  its  sense  is  critical  or  aiathotio,  and  has 
reference  to  the  fine  arts,  especially  to  statuary  and  painting. 
"  Tho  common  notion  of  the  ideal  as  exemplified  more  espe- 
cially in  the  painting  of  the  last  century,  degrades  it  into  a 
mere  abstraction.  It  was  assumed  that  to  raise  an  object  into 
an  ideal,  you  must  get  rid  of  everything  individual  about  it. 
Whereas  the  true  ideal  is  the  individual  freed  from  everything 
that  is  not  individual  in  it,  with  all  its  parts  peri'aded,  ani' 
animated,  and  harmonized  by  the  spirit  of  life  which  flows 
from  tho  centre."* 

The  ideal  is  to  be  attained  by  selecting  and  assembling  in 
one  whole  the  beauties  and  perfections  which  are  usually  seen 
in  difi'aiout  individuals,  excluding  everything  defective  or  un- 
seemly, so  as  to  form  a  type  or  model  of  the  species.  Thus, 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  is  the  ideal  of  the  beauty  and  propor- 
tion of  the  human  frame;  the  Famcse  Ilorcules  is  the  type 
of  manly  strength.  The  ideal  can  only  be  aifainod  by  follow- 
ing nature.  There  must  be  no  elements  nor  combinations  but 
such  as  nature  exhibits ;  but  the  elements  of  beauty  and  per- 
fection must  be  disengi^ed.  from  individuals,  and  embodied 
in  one  faultless  whole.     This  is  the  empirical  account  of  the 

According  !o  Cicero,^  there  is  nothing  of  any  kind  so  fair 
that  there  may  not  be  a  fairer  conceived  by  the  Inind.  '■  We 
can  conceive  of  statoos  more  perfect  than  those  of  Phidias. 
Nor  did  the  artist,  when  he  made  the  statue  of  Jupiter  or  Mi- 
nerva,  contemplate  any  one  individual  from  which  to  take  a 
likeness;  but  there  was  in  his  mind  a  form  of  beauty,  gaxirg 
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on  vrliich,  lie  guided  hia  hand  and  skill  in  imitation  of  it.'* 
In  the  philosophy  of  Plato  this  fiiriR  was  called  itapa&iiyua 
Seneca'  takea  the  distinction  between  iS^n  anA  tlSoi,  thus;  — 
when  a  painter  paints  a  iikeneEs,  the  original  is  his  iSfa — the 
likeness  is  the  ilSoi  or  linage.  Tho  iISos  h  in  tho  work  —  the 
ifia  is  out  of  the  work  and  before  tho  work.  This  distinction 
ia  CjinmBnded  bj  Ileusde.'  And  ho  refers  ta  Cicero,'  who 
states  that  Zeuxis  had  five  of  tho  most  beautiful  women  of 
Crotona,  as  models,  from  which  to  niako  up  hia  picture  of  a 
perfect  beauty,  oa  illustrating  (he  Platonic  sonso  of  ttafiSiiyfat 
or  the  ideal.  According  to  this  view,  tho  heaii  ideal  is  a  typo 
of  hypothetical  perfection  contemplated  bj  the  mind,  hut 
which  may  never  liave  been  realized,  how  nearly  soever 
it  may  have  been  approached  in  tlio  shape  of  an  actual  spe- 

IDEALISM  is  the  doctrine  that  in  external  perceptions  the 
objects  immediately  known  are  ideas.  It  has  boon  held  undet 
various  forms.  — Sao  Sir  W.  Hamilton;*  Berkeley,  mi-ks; 
Sir  W,  Drummond,  Academic  Qnesliniis;  lleid,  IiiquiiT/. 

Some  of  tho  phasea  of  modern  idealism  among  the  Germans, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  Lowes : ' — "  I  see  a 
tree.  The  common  psychologists  tell  me  that  there  arc  three 
things  implied  in  this  one  fact  of  vision,  vIk.  ;  a  tree,  an  image 
of  that  tree,  and  a  mind  which  apprehends  that  image.  Piclite 
tella  me  that  it  is  I  alone  who  o.'iist.  The  tree  and  tJic  image 
of  it  are  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  my  mind. 
This  ia  s>ihjeciii.-e  idealiini.  SchoUing  tolls  mo  that  both  the 
tree  and  lay  ego  (or  self),  are  existences  equally  real  or  ideal; 
but  they  are  nothing  less  than  manifestations  of  tho  abso- 
lute, the  infinite,  or  unconditioned.  This  is  olijecliix  idealism. 
But  Hegel  tella  me  that  all  these  explanations  are  false.  The 
only  tiling  really  existing  (in  this  ono  fact  (il  vision)  is  the 
idea,  the  relation.  The  ego  and  the  tree  are  bui  two  terms  of 
the  relation,  and  owo  their  reality  to  it.  This  is  absoluie 
idealism.  According  to  this  there  is  neither  mind  nor  matlprj 
b-riveii  nor  earth,  God  nor  man.  — F.  Ninii.issi.     Tho    onlj 

»  EpUt.  Iviii.,  sent.  lS-18.  »  inrt.  11„l  rial.,  tol.  I],  f^n  3,i>.  I0&. 
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!  oertaia  ideas  or  relations.  Evcr3-thiiig 
ehe  that  has  name  or  being  derives  its  nnmo  and  Ijeing 
from  its  constituting  one  or  other  of  the  two  related  terms, 
subject  and  object;  but  the  only  thing  that  ia  true  or  real 
ia  tlio  identity  of  tlieir  contradiction,  that  is,  tliu  relation 
itself." 

The  doctrine  opposed  to  idealism  is  i-eatism — q.v.  See  also 
Perce  pTiox. 
IDEALIST.  —  "  In  England,  the  word  idealist  is  most  commonly 
restricted  to  such  as  (with  Berkeley)  reject  the  existence  of  a 
material  ■world.  Of  late  its  meaning  has  been  sometimes 
extended  (particularly  since  the  publication  of  Reid)  to  al' 
those  wiio  retain  ilie  theory  of  Descartes  and  Looic,  concern 
ing  the  immediate  objects  of  our  perceptions  and  thouglita, 
whether  tiey  admit  or  reject  the  consequences  deduced  from 
this  theory  by  the  BerkeJeian.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  it  would  contribute  much  to  the  distinctness  of  our 
reasonings  were  it  to  be  used  in  this  last  sense  ciclusively." ' 
IDEATIOBT  and  IDEATIONAL.  —  "  The  term  senaation  has  a 
double  meftning.  It  signifies  not  only  an  individual  sensation, 
afl,  when  I  Bay,  I  smell  this  rose,  or  I  look  at  my  hand ;  but 
it  also  signifies  the  general  faculty  of  sensation  ;  that  is,  the 
complex  notion  of  all  the  phenomena  together,  as  a  part  of 
oar  nature." 

"  The  word  idea  has  only  the  meaning  which  corresponds 
to  the  first  of  iheso  significations ;  it  denotes  an  individual 
idea ;  and  we  have  not  a  name  for  that  complex  notion  which 
embraces,  as  one  whole,  all  the  different  phenomena  to  which 
tiie  term  idea  relates.  As  we  say  sensation,  we  might  also 
say  iihalioTi ;  it  would  be  a  very  useful  word ;  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  it,  except  the  pedantic  habit  of  decrying  a  new 
tenn.  Sensation  would,  in  that  case,  be  the  general  name  for 
one  part  of  our  constitution ;  ideation  for  another." 

Quoting  this  from  Mr.  James  Mill  as  his  authority,  Br. 
Carpenter'  has  introduced  the  adjective  iileatioiial  to  e:ipresa 
a  state  of  consciousness  which  is  excited  by  a  sensation 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sensorium. 

BUirart,  IHskH,,  part  U,,  106,  note.  »  iVincip.  qfjiim.  Fh-j/i.,  p.  *lfl. 
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rDEATIOlT— 

"  The  basement  conTOlutions  of  tho  eorebrum  are  the  central 
organs  of  tho  perceptive  con  solo  usneaa,  the  purtnls  to  intel- 
lectual action,  -wbore  seosorj  iinprcBsions,  the  intuitions  of  the 
epeciai  senses,  whether  sighta,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  or  feel- 
ino;a  become  idealized  and  reijislered ;  that  is,  'peixeived.  remeitv 
bered,  and  associated;  and  where,  too,  the  ideation  of  outivard 
iiididdiialitiei  is  effected.  .  .  .  Ideation  is  the  first  step 
in  the  intellectual  progress  of  man.  Ideas  are  the  pabida  of 
thought,  aad  form  equally  a  constituent  element  in  the  com- 
ponile  nature  of  our  animal  propensitiea,  fvnd  of  our  emotional 
and  moral  feelings.  Idealio:i  is  as  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  memory,  as  memory  is  to  the  operation  of  thought. 
For  what,  in  reality,  is  memory  but  the  fact  of  ^tiaiiied  Ideal- 
ized iiiipnssioiis  in  the  mind?  And  without  these  retained 
idealizations,  embudied  in  the  memory  as  repfeaentattee  ideas, 
where  are  the  materials  of  thought?  and  how  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought  to  bo  effected?"' 
UJENTICAL  PaOPOSITION.  — "It  is  LooUo,  I  believe,  who 
introduced,  or  at  least  gave  currency  to  tho  expression  I'lieii- 
iical  liropoiitiuii,  in  philosophic  language.  It  signifies  a  judg- 
ment, a  proposition,  in  whiuh  an  idea  is  affirmed  by  itself, 
or  in  wiiich  wo  affirm  of  a  thing  what  wo  already  know  of 
it,"^ 

IrVe  must  distinguiHh  between  aiiulyfic  and  laatologmis  judg- 
ments. Whilst  the  aiiuljiUc  display  the  moaning  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  put  tho  same  matter  in  a  new  form,  tho  iaiiioloyous 
only  repeat  the  subject,  and  give  us  the  same  matter,  ia  the 
same  form,  as,  "  Whatever  is,  is."' 

A  proposition  is  called  identical  whenever  tho  attribute  ia 
Lontainod  in  the  subject,  so  that  the  subject  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  not  containing  tlie  attribute.  Thus,  when  you  say 
a  body  is  solid,  -I  say  that  you  make  an  ideiilical  jiropositimi, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  idea  uf  body  without  that 
of  solidity. 
lOEITTISM  or  IDENTITY  (.idem,  the  Eamc),  or  the  doctrine 
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IDENTISM  — 

ol'iilJHalutc  ideniitii  teaches  that  the  two  clfimenfs  of  thou gl it, 
objective  and  subjpctiio,  are  absolutely  one ;  that  matter  ami 
mind  are  oppo^Jite  poles  of  the  same  infinite  substnneo ;  and 
that  creation  and  the  Cicator  are  one.  'J'his  is  the  phi 
losophy  of  Schelhng  It  coineidca  ultimately  with  fun- 
tlieism  —  g  u 

"  If  the  doctrine  of  idmitily  mcana  anything,  it  moaua  that 
thought  and  being  aro  esBentinlly  one ;  that  the  process  of 
thinking  \b  virtually  the  same  us  the  process  of  creating ;  that 
in  constructing  the  universe  by  logical  deduction,  -we  do  Tir- 
taally  the  same  thing  aa  Deity  accomplished  in  developing 
himself  in  all  the  forms  and  regions  of  creation ;  that  every 
man's  reason,  therefore,  is  really  God ;  in  line,  that  Deity  ia 
the  whole  Eum  of  consciousness  immanent  in  the  world."' 


IDENTITY  means  sameness.  Vktti/  is  opposed  to  division,  ideii- 
til'j  to  distinction.  A  thing  is  one  -nhen  it  ii  not  divided  into 
others.  A  thing  is  the  *an(€iilien  it  i"  not  distinguishahlo 
ftom  others,  whether  it  bo  dn  ided  from  them  or  not.  Uiiitij 
denies  the  diviaibteness  of  a  thing  iii  itself  IdoilHi/  denies 
the  divisiblenesH  of  a  thing  from  itfelf,  or  from  that  with 
which  it  is  said  to  be  the  Eamo  It  is  unity  with  persistence 
and  continuity ;  unity  perceived  even  in  plurality;  in  ninlti- 
plicity  and  succession,  in  diversity  and  change.  It  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  ali  substance  or  being,  that  it  is  one 
and  endures. 

Unorganized  matter  may  ho  said  to  have  idcntUy  in  the  per- 
sistencjj  of  the  parts  or  molecules  of  which  it  consists.  Or- 
ganized Ijodios  have  identify  so  long  as  organization  and  life 
remain.  An  oak,  which  from  a  small  plant  becomes  a  great 
tree,  is  still  the  same  tree.' 

IDEITTITY  (Personal),  —  "  What  is  called  personal  identity,  is 
our  being  the  same  persons  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  life ;  while  the  matter  of  the  body,  the  dispositions, 
habits,  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  are  continually  changing. 
IVc  feel  and  know  that  we  are  the  samo.  This  notion  'Ji 
j-ersuasion  of  personal  identity  results   from  memory.     If  t 
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mao  loses  all  rocollootion  of  hia  early  lire,  lie  wiitiniies, 
nevortholcss,  aotUiUly  the  same  person."' 

Dr.  Broitn"  changes  the  phrase pei-so)ial  ideniiiij  into  meniai 
identity.  Locko'  says  —  "To  find  wherein  pertiooal  i-lciliti) 
consists  ive  must  consider  ivh at  person  stands  for;  ivhieh,  I 
think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and 
reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking 
thing  in  different  times  and  places." 

This  looks  like  confining  _jwc*(iiiai  identity/  to  the  mind.  But 
Leibnitz'  called  it  a  "metaphysical  communication  by  which 
soul  and  body  make  np  one  siippositum,  which  wo  call  a  per- 
son." In  a  llcview  uf  the  Dnclriiie  of  Personal  IJeiifili/,^  it 
has  been  proposed  to  define  it  aa  "  the  continuation  of  tlio 
Dame  oirganixation  of  animal  Hfo  in  a  human  creature  possess- 
ing nn  intelligent  mind,  that  is,  one  endowed  with  the  ordi- 
nary faculties  of  reason  Euid  memory,  without  reference  to  the 
original  formation  or  constitution  of  that  mind,  whether  it  be 
material  or  immateriai,  or  whether  it  survives  or  perishes 
with  tiie  body.  Or,  more  shoi'tiy,  it  may  be  said  prrsoiial 
iiUiililn  consists  in  the  eamo  thinking  intelligent  subsfance 
united  to  the  same  human  body.  By  the  same  human  body, 
however,  is  not  meant  the  same  particles  of  matter,  but  of 
th(.  same  human  structure  nnd  form."— F.  PERSON'.vi.iTV. 

Locke*  makes  }jersowil  idaUily  consist  in  consciousness. 
"  Consciousness  is  inseparable  from  thinking ;  and  since  it  is 
BO,  and  is  tliat  which  makes  every  one  to  be  what  ho  calls  lelf, 
nnd  thereby  distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking 
beings,  in  thin  alone  consists  personal  identity,  i.  e.,  the  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being.  And  as  far  as  this  consciousness 
can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  past  action  or  thouglit,  sc 
far  readies  the  iilmitity  of  that  person." 

But  it  has  been  remarked  that "  Consciousneas,  without  any 
regard  to  a  wracness  of  the  thinking  intelligent  substnneo, 
cannot  constitute  personal  identity,     For,  then,  a  disordered 

'  Tnjior,  ireamli  nf  Thiuo'il-  »  Lec(un  >l 
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IDENTITY— 

imagination  might  make  one  man  become  Iibo,  or  even  fieeittg 
persons,  whose  actions  he  should  imagine  himself  to  ha^e  per- 
formed.  And  if  a  man  forgets  and  loses  all  consciousness  of 
having  done  certain  actions,  he  will  then  not  be  the  Bania 
person  who  did  them." ' 

Consciousi.  !SE  merely  ascertains  or  in  die  ates  jjei-sonah'rfeii  (%, 
but  does  not  constitute  it.  ConaoiDusness  presupposes  personal 
idsnlilij  as  knowledge  presupposes  truth. 

See  Butler,  Dinnei-falioii  on  Personal  Identity;  Eeid,  LitcU. 
Pom.;'  Stewart,  Elements? 
IDENTITY  (Principle  of).  — It  is  usually  espressed  tLna— a 
thing  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another.  So  that  it  amounts  to 
tlio  same  as  the  principle  of  confradktion — q.  v.  In  Logic  it 
is  expressed  thus — conceptions  which  agree  can  be  in  thought 
united,  or  affirmed  of  the  some  subject  at  the  same  time. 
IDEOLOGY  or  IDEALOGY.— The  analysis  of  the  human  mind 
by  Destutt  de  Tracy,  published  about  the  end  of  last  century, 
was  entitled  "Elemens  d'Idedojfie,"  and  the  word  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  fhe  philosophy  of  the  sensational  school,  or  the 
followers  of  Condillao— as  Cabanis,  Garat,  and  Volney.  Of 
this  school,  De  Tracy  is  the  metaphysician ;  Cabanis'  is  the 
physiologist;  and  Vclney*  is  the  moralist.  The  followers  of 
this  sebool  were  leading  members  of  tte  AcaAemis  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Poliligves,  and  also  took  an  active  share  in  political 
assemblies.  Their  doctrines  and  moyements  were  contrary  tc 
the  views  of  Napoleon,  who  showed  his  dislike  by  suppressing 
the  Acad&nle  des  Sciences  Morales  et  PoUliqiies.  But  the 
members  of  the  school  kept  up  their  doctrines  and  their  meet- 
ings, and  it  was  on  the  motion  of  De  Tracy  that  tho  Senate 
decreed  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  in  1814.* 

"  For  Locke  and  his  whole  school,  tbe  study  of  tlje  unuer- 
etanding  is  the  study  of  ideas ;  hence  the  recent  and  celebrated 
expression  idedlogii,  to  designate  the  science  of  tho  human 
understanding.    Tho  source  of  this  espression  is  in  tho  Ess  15 
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on  tlie  Hum.  Understanding,  and  the  ideological  scliool  ia  the 
natural  offspring  of  Locke," ' 

"By  a  double  hlunder  in  philosophy  and  Greek,  ideologic 
(for  idealDgie],  a  word  which  could  only  p'operly  suggest  am  d 
priori  soheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has 
in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of  that  phi- 
losophy of  mind  which  exclusively  derives  our  knowledge 
from  sensation."' 

■'  Destutt  de  Tracy  has  distinguished  Condillac  by  the  title 
of  tlie  father  of  ideology."* 

IDIOSTNCBASY  (iimj,  propriun;  eiy,  con,  and  xfaats.  mixtia], 
meansapeeuliar  temperament  of  mind  or  of  body.  "The  soul 
in  its  first  and  pure  nature  hath  no  idiasi/ncraaies,  that  is,  hath 
no  proper  natural  inclinations,  which  are  not  competent  to 
others  of  the  same  kind  and  uonditioji."*  It  ia  seen,  however, 
that  different  peraons  "of  tlie  same  kind  and  eondition"  may 
soon  manifest  different  inclinations — which  if  not  natural  are 
partly  so,  and  are  traced  to  some  peculiarity  in  their  tempera- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  effect  of  oireumstances. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne'  asks,  "Whether  quails  from  any  idio- 
syncrasy or  peculiarity  of  constitution  do  invariably  feed 
upon  hellebore,  or  rather  sometimes  but  medically  use  the 
same  ? "  In  like  manner  some  men  are  violently  affected  by 
honey  and  coffee,  which  have  no  such  effects  on  others.  This 
is  bodily  idiosyncrasy.  Sijntpaihy  and  aniipaihij — q.  b.,  when 
peculiar,  may  be  traced  to  idiosyncrasy. 

Mr.  Stewart  in  the  conclusion  of  part  second  of  his  Elements, 
says  he  uses  temperament  as  synonymous  with  idiosijncrasy. — 
V.  Tempbb.ihe.-jt. 

IDOL  (hSuJjii',  from  flSgf,  an  image). — Something  set  up  in  place 
of  the  true  and  the  real.  Hence  Tjord  Bacon"  calls  those  false 
appearances  by  which  men  are  led  into  error,  idols.  "  I  do 
find,  therefore,  in  this  enchanted  glass  four  id-ils,  or  false 
appearances,  of  several  distinct  sorts,  every  sort  comprehend- 
ing many  subdivisions :  ,tho  first  sort  I  call  idols  of  tlis  natioo 

»  CouJ-ln,  msL  »/  JWM.  PMlmoph.,  Itct.  16. 
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or  tribe  ;  the  second,  idala  of  the  den  or  care ;  tho  tliii-d.  tdcU 
of  tho  forum;    and  tho  fourth,  iduls  of  the  theati'c."'~K. 

IGIfORANCE,  in  morals  and  jurisprudence,  may  respect  the  law 
or  the  action,  and  is  distinguished  into  igaoranUa  Jtiria,  and 
iffiioraiiiia  facti. 

Ignoi-aitlia  facli  excjtsut  Ignoranceof  what  is  done  cscusos, 
a»,  Tvhen  a  contract  is  signed  under  a  ■wrong  impression  as  to 
tho  meaning  of  tho  terms,  such  contract  is  voidable. 

Jj/mrantia  juris  qitod  qiiiaqiie  teneiny  scii>e  iiemiiiem  exciisai. 
Everyman  is  supposed  to  know  the  laws  of  the  land  in  ivhioh 
he  IJTes;  and  if  ho  transgress  any  of  them,  although  in  igiio- 
rance,  ho  is  not  excused.  A  moi'chant  continuing  to  deal  in 
goods  which  have  been  declared  contmband  is  liable  to  the 
penalty,  though  ho  did  not  know  the  law. 

In  respect  of  an  action,  ij/iioiance  is  called  efflcadov.i  or  con- 
contiiaiii,  according  as  the  removal'  of  it  would,  or  irould  not, 
prevent  the  action  from  being  done.  In  respect  of  the  agent, 
iguovaace  is  said  to  be  vineihic  or  hmnriblf,  according  as  it 
can,  or  cannot,  ho  removed  by  tho  use  of  accessible  means  of 

Vincible  -i^noi-ance  is  distinguished  into  affected  or  vilfid.  by 
which  tlio  means  of  knowing  are  perversely  rejected;  and 
Slip/lie  or  rras.i,  by  which  the  means  of  knowing  nro  indoleatly 
or  stupidly  neglected. 

Ignorance  is  Biud  to  be  iitvincihle  in  two  ways — in  IMf.  and 
also  ia  it.i  cause,  as  when  a  man  knows  not  what  ho  dops, 
through  disease  of  body  or  of  mind  ;  in  Use!/,  but  nnt  in  nj 
cnuse.  as  when  a  man  knoivs  not  what  he  does,  through  in- 
toxication or  passion. 
ILLATION  {matnm,  from  infero.  to  bring  in),  or  "  inference 
consists  in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connection  there 
is  between  the  idiot  in  each  step  of  the  deduction,  whereby 
the  mind  comes  to  see  either  the  certain  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  any  two  idean,  as  in  demonstration,  in  which  it  arrives 
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at  knnwleiigo ;  or  tlieir  prolmlile  coniicctlsn  on  which  it  ■n")t!i- 
holdg  its  assent,  as  in  opinion."'  —  V.  Lvfekence.  Isdoction 

ILmmiSATI  [illi'iiwit,  to  cnlightCTi).  — The  name  given  to  a 
secret  siicietj  said  to  exist  in  Germany  and  other  coiintties  of 
Europe,  towarda  tho  close  of  the  Inat  century.  They  pro- 
fei^sed  the  purest  principles  of  virtue ;  but  their  real  dcsigji 
was  to  Bubvert  all  i-eligion  and  all  govommont.  Doubts  havs 
bcnu  entertained  ns  to  the  extent  and  inflaencc  of  any  such 
society  ;  and  some  haro  even  denied  its  esistence,^ 

rUAGIIfATION. — "Nihil  aliudestimo.^i'iiaiiquanj  reicorporera 

Mr.  Addison'  says,  "  Tho  pleasures  of  imaginalinn  are  such 
as  arise  from  visible  objects,  since  It  is  the  sense  of  sight  that 
furnishes  the  imarjiaatioa  with  its  ideas."  Dr.  Roid  says, 
"Imar/iimlioit,  in  its  proper  sense,  signifies  a  lively  conception 
of  objects  of  eight.  It  is  distinguished  from  conception,  as  a 
part  from  a  whole."  But  a  much  wider  signification  has  been 
given  to  tho  word  by  others. 

"By  imagination  ivo  mean,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  that 
oporatfon  of  the  mind  by  which  it —  (1)  rei:eiBCs,  (2)  retaiii-i, 
(3)  recalls,  and  (4)  cnmbhiea,  according  to  higher  laws  the 
ideal  images  furnished  to  it  by  the  cEonesthosis  and  by  the 
senses;  for  all  tlieso  acts  are  manifestly  links  of  one  chain. 
At  tho  first  step,  we  usually  call  this  operation'  the  faculty  of 
conception ;  at  the  second,  memory ;  at  the  third,  reproductive 
fancy ;  and  at  tho  fourth,  productive  fancy."' 

"  In  the  language  cf  modern  philosophy,  tho  word  imagirio- 
tioii  seems  to  denote — first,  the  power  of  apprehending  or  con- 
ceiving ideas,  simply  as  they  are  iu  themselves,  without  any 
view  to  their  reality ;  secondly,  tho  power  of  combining  into 
new  forms  or  assemblages,  those  thoughts,  ideas,  or  notions, 
which  we  have  derived  from  experience  or  from  information. 
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Thfise  two  powers,  though  distinguishable,  are  n  It  essoiitiallj 
different." ' 

"Imagination  as  reprodiiclii:e,  stores  the  mind  with  ideal 
images,  constructed  through  the  medium  of  fttteiitii,ri  and 
memorj,  out  of  our  immediate  perceptions.  Tfteao  imngea, 
vhea  ioid  up  In  the  mind,  form  types  with  which  wc  can  com- 
pare any  new  phenomena  we  meet  ■with,  and  which  help  us  to 
begin  tho  important  work  of  reducing  our  experience  to  some 
appreciable  degree  of  unity. 

"Tounderstajidthe  nature  ai pendiictive  or  creative  imagina^ 
Hon,  wo  must  suppose  the  reproductive  process  to  ho  already 
in  full  operation,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  a  number  of  ideas 

to  he  already  formed  and  stored  up  within  the  mind 

They  may  now  be  combined  together  so  as  to  form  new  images, 
which,  though  composed  of  the  elements  given  in  the  original 
representations,  yet  are  «ow  purely  mental  creations  of  our 
own.  Thus,  I  may  have  nn  image  of  a  rock  in  my  mind,  and 
another  image  of  a  diamond.  I  combine  these  two  together 
and   create   the   purely   ideal   representation   of  a  diamond 

iMAGtINATION  and  FANCY.  — "A  man  has  imagiaatimi  iu 
proportion  as  he  can  distinctly  copy  in  idea  the  impressions 
of  sense ;  it  is  the  faculty  which  images  within  the  mind  tlie 
phenomena  of  sensation.  A  man  has  faneij  in  proportion  as 
he  can  call  up,  connect,  or  asaociate  at  pleasure,  these  internal 
images  (faivTaJu,  is  to  cause  to  appear)  so  as  to  complete  ideal 
representations  of  absent  objects.  Imagination  is  the  power 
of  depicting,  oxiA  fancy,  of  evoliing  or  combining.  The  inia- 
gination  is  formed  by  patient  observation ;  the  fancy,  by  a 
Toluntarj  activity  in  shifting  the  scenery  of  the  mind.  The 
more  accurate  the  imagination,  the  more  safely  may  a  painter, 
or  a  poet,  undertake  a  deUneation  or  description,  wifiiout  tho 
presence  of  the  objects  to  he  characterized.  Tlie  more  versa- 
tile fh-e  fancy,  the  more  original  and  striking  will  be  the  deco- 
rations produced."' 

Wordsworth'  finds  fault  with  the  foregoing,  discrimination. 
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and  saj3,  "It  is  not  easy  to  find  how  imagmctiion  thus  ei- 
plained,  differs  from  distinct  rememhtance  of  images;  or 
fancy,  from  quick  and  vivid  recollection  of  tliera;  ea«h  ia 
nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  memory,"  According  to  Words- 
worth, "imagination,  in  the  sense  of  Tic  poet,  has  no  reference 
to  images  that  are  merely  a  faithful  copy,  existing  in  the  mind, 
of  absent  external  objects;  but  is  award  of  higher  import, 
denoting  operations  of  the  mind  upon  these  ohjeote,  and  pro- 
cesses of  creation  or  compositioo  governed  by  fised  laws," 

"  It  is  the  divine  attribute  of  tlic  itnaginatiun,  thai  it  is  irre 
pressible,  uncon&cable ;  that  when  the  real  world  is  shut  out, 
it  oaa  create  a  world  for  itself,  and  with  a  necromfuitic  power, 
can  conjure  up  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  and  brilliant  visions 
to  make  solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  the 
dungeon."  —  W.  Irving.' 


To  imagine  in  this  high  and  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  to 
realize  tlie  ideal,  to  make  intelligible  truths  descend  into  thn 
forms  of  sensible  nature,  to  represent  flie  invisible  by  tJie 
visible,  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  In  this  view  of  it,  imagina- 
Hon  may  he  regarded  as  the  dijereiiiia  of  man — the  distinctive 
mark  which  separates  him  a  gi'ege  muloi'um.  That  the  inferior 
animals  have  memory,  and  what  has  been  called  passive  ima- 
gination, is  proved  by  tie  fact  that  they  dream  —  and  that  in 
this  state  the  sensuous  impressions  made  on  them  during  their 
waking  hours,  are  reproduced.  But  they  show  no  trace  of  thai 
higher  faculty  or  function  which  transcends  the  sphere  of 
sense,  and  which  out  of  elements  supplied  by  things  seen  and 
temporal,  can  create  new  objects,  the  contemplation  of  which 
lifts  us  to  the  inSnite  and  the  unsocn,  and  gives  us  thoughts 
which  wander  through  eternity.  High  art  is  highly  meta- 
physical, and  whether  it  be  in  poetry  or  music,  in  painting  or 
in  sculpture,  the  triumph  of  the  artist  lies  not  in  presenting  us 
with  an  exact  transcript  of  things  that  may  be  seen,  or  hoard, 
or  handled  in  the  world  around  us,  but  in  carrying  us  across 
the  gulf  which  separates  the  phenomenal  from  the  real,  and 
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IMAGINATION  — 

placing  ua  in  the  presence  of  the  truly  leaiUiful.  and  suiroimd- 
ing  us  with  an  atmosptere  more  pure  than  that  whiiih  the  snn 
eniightena. 

IMAGINATION  and  CONCEPTION.  —  "  The  business  rf  ctm. 
ception,"  sajs  Mr.  Stewart,'  "  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact 
transcript  of  what  we  haye  felt  or  perceived.  But  we  have, 
moreover,  a  power  of  modifjxng  our  conceptions,  hy  eonihining 
the  parts  of  different  ones  together,  so  as  to  form  new  wholes 
of  our  own  creation.  I  shall  employ  the  word  iviagiiiaiiim  to 
express  this  power,  and  I  apprehend  that  this  is  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  if  imagination  he  the  power  which  gives 
hirth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  This  ia 
not  a  simple  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  presupposes  ahstraotion 
to  separate  from  each  other  qualities  and  oircumsiancfls  which 
have  been  perceived  in  conjunction ;  and  also  judgment  and 
taste  to  direct  us  in  forming  the  combinations."  And  ha 
adds,'  "The  operations  of  imagination  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  materials  which  conception  furniehea,  but  may  be 
equally  employed  about  all  the  subjects  of  our  knowledge." — 
V,  Conception,  Panct. 

IMAGINATION  and  MEMORY.—"  Memory  retains  and  recalls 
the  past  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  when  it  was  previously 
before  the  mind.  Imagination  brings  up  the  past  in  new 
shapes  and  combinations.  Both  of  them  are  reflective  of 
objects;  but  the  one  maybe  compared  to  the  mirror  which 
reflects  whatever  has  been  before  it,  in  its  proper  form  and 
colour;  the  other  may  he  likened  to  the  kaleidoscope  which 
reflects  what  is  before  it  in  an  infinite  variety  of  new  forms 
and  dispositions.'" 

"  Mudc  whoB  soft  TOlws  die 


Lire  nitliin  tlie  Benso  the)'  quick™."  —  Shellr J. 

See  Hunt,  Tma,ginaiiim  and  Fancy;  Wordsworth,  Preface  hi 
Lyrical  Ballads;   Edin.   Review  for   AprU,  1842,  article   on 
Moore's  Poems;  Akenside,  rf'/eos«rw  of  Imagination. 
IMITATION  {iniilor,  qnasi  mimitor,  from  laitiofiai.     Vosshis,)— . 
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"  is  a  faouUie  to  expresae  liTelie  and  petfitelie  that  eiample, 
■which  ye  go  about  to  follow."' 

As  a  BOeinJ  and  improvable  being,  man  has  hocn  endowed 
with  a  propanaity  t<>  do  as  he  sees  others  do.  This  propenBity 
manifests  itaelf  in  the  first  instance  spontaneously  or  Inatino- 
tively.  Children  try  to  follow  the  gestures  and  movemeuta 
of  others,  before  their  muacles  are  ready  ki  obey,  and  to  mi- 
fate  sounds  which  they  hear,  before  their  voice  is  able  to  do  ao. 
Mr.  Stewart'  has  made  a  diatinotioa  between  the  propeitsily 
and  the  poy>er  of  imifa/ioii.  Both  are  peculiarly  strong  and 
lively  in  children,  and  anawer  the  most  important  purposes. 
But  the  propensity  to  imitate  what  othera  do,  and  the  manner 
of  doing  it,  eontiiiuea  throughout  life,  and  requires  to  be  care- 
fully watched  and  properly  directed. 

Man  not  only  imitates  hia  fcllow-oreatures,  but  tries  to  copy 
nature  in  all  her  departments.  In  the  fine  arts  he  imitates 
the  forma  which  strike  and  please  him.  And  the  germ  of 
aome  of  the  highest  discoveries  in  scieaco  has  been  found  in 
attempts  to  copy  the  movements  and  processes  of  nature.' 
UEMANENCE  implies  the  unity  of  the  intelligent  principle  in 
creation,  in  the  creation  itself,  and  of  course  inoludea  in  it 
every  genuine  form  of  pantheism.  Tranaeendence  implies  the 
existence  of  a  separate  divine  iotelHgonce,  and  of  another  and 
spiritual  state  of  being,  intended  to  perfeotionate  our  own."' 
IMMANENT  (immanm,  to  remain  in),  means  that  which  does 
not  pass  out  of  a  certain  subject  or  certain  limits.  "  Logicians 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  tho  mind;  the  first  kind 
produces  no  e£feet  without  the  mind,  the  lust  does.  The  first 
they  call  immanent  acts;  the  second  Irandtive.  All  intelieo- 
tafA  operations  belong  to  the  first  class ;  they  produce  no  effect 
upon  any  external  object."' 

"Even  some  voluntary  acts,  as  attention,  deliberation,  pur- 
pose, are  also  immaneiit."^ 

"  Conceiving,  aa  well  as  projecting  or  resolving,  are  what 
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tte  schoolmen  called  immaneni  acts  of  the  mind,  which  pio 
duce  nothing  hejond  themselves.  But  paintjng  is  a  Iraiisitivt 
act,  which  produces  an  effect  distinct  from  tiie  operation,  and 
this  effect  is  the  picture,"' 

The  logical  sense  assigned  to  this  word  hy  Kant,  is  some- 
what different.  According  to  hira  we  make  a 
valid  use  of  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  and  c 
the  matter,  fiirnished  bj  the  senses,  according  (o  our  notions, 
of  time  and  space.  But  when  we  try  to  lift  ourselves  aboTe 
experience  and  phenomena,  and  to  conceive  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  we  are  making  a  transcendent  and  illegiti- 
mate use  of  our  faculties. 

Theologians  say,  God  the  Father  generated  the  Son  by  an 
immanent  act,  but  he  created  the  world  hy  a  transieni  act. 

The  doctrine  of  Spinoia'  is,  Devs  eat  omnmm  rerum  causa 
immanenn,  non  vero  iransiats,  — that  is,  all  that  exists,  exista 
in  God;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  suhstanoe  between  the 
universe  and  God. 

"We  aredeceired,  when,  judging  the  infinite  essence  by  our 
narrow  selves,  we  ascribe  inlelleciions,  volitions,  decrees,  pur- 
poses,  and  such  like  immmient  actions  to  that  nature  which  hath 
nothing  in  common  with  us,  as  being  infinitely  above  us."* 
OmATERIALISIS  is  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  that 
there  is  no  material  substance,  and  that  all  being  may  bo  re- 
duced to  mind,  and  ideas  in  a  mind. 

Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  of  date  3d  Soptember, 
1724,  speaking  of  Berkeley,  says,  "  Going  to  England  very 
young,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  he  became  founder  of  a  sect 
there,  called  the  mmo..trialisis,  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious 
book  npon  that  subject." 

"  In  tlie  early  part  of  his  own  life,  he  (Dr.  Rcid)  informs  us 
tliathe  was  actually  a  convert  to  the  scheme  of  imntalerialism  ; 
a  scheme  which  he  probably  considered  as  of  a  perfectly  in- 
offensive tendency,  bo  long  as  he  conceived  the  existence  of 
the  material  world  to  be  the  only  point  in  dispute."* 

A  work  published  a  few  years  ago  ii  defence  of  Berkeley's 
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doctriae,  was  eatitlei  Immaierialism ;  and  apriie  offered  ta 
any  one  who  would  refute  the  renailniag  of  it. 
XMMATEEIALITY  is  predicated  of  mind,  to  denote  that  as  a 
anbstance  it  is  different  from  mallei:  Spiritiialltff  is  the  posi- 
tive espressioa  of  tlie  samo  idea.  Simplicity  is  also  used  in 
the  same  sense.  Matter  ia  made  up  of  parts  into  which  it  can 
he  resolred.  Mind  is  simple  and  has  no  parts,  and  so  cannot 
he  dissolved.  The  materiality  of  the  soul  was  maintained  by 
Terhillian,  Amobius,  and  others,  during  the  three  first  cen- 
turies. At  the  end  of  the  fourth,  the  immaierialUy  of  the 
soul  was  professed  by  Augustin,  Nemesius,  and  Mamertus 
OlaudianuB.' 

IMMORTALITY  (OF  THE  SOUI.)  is  one  of  tl.o  doctrines  of 
natural  religion.  At  death  the  body  dies,  and  ia  dissolved 
iiit«  its  elements.  The  soul  being  distinct  from  the  body,  is 
not  affected  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  How  long,  or  in 
■what  state  it  may  Harsive  after  the  death  of  the  body,  is  not 
intimated  by  the  term  immoi-talitij.  But  tho  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  all  go  to  favour  tlie 
belief  that  it  will  live  for  ever. 

See  Plato,  Pkcedon;  Porteus,  Sermons;  Sherlock,  On  the 
ImmoHaliiy  of  the  Sold;  Watson,  Iiiimalions  of  a  Future 
State;  Bakewell,  Evidence  of  a  Future  Stale;  Autenrieth,  On 
Man,  and  his  Bope  of  Immortality,  Tubingen,  1815. 

HSU  UTABILITY  is  the  absence  or  impossibility  of  change.  It 
is  applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  denote  that  there  con  be 
no  ineonstancy  in  his  character  or  government.  It  was  argued 
for  by  the  heathens.     See  Bishop  Wilkins,  Natvral  Religion. 

IMPENETEABIIITY  is  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
in  virtue  of  which  tie  samo  portion  of  space  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  oecupied  by  more  than  one  portion  of  matter. 
It  is  estension,  or  the  quality  of  ooeupying  apaco.  A  nail 
driven  into  a  board  does  aat  penetrate  the  wood;  it  merely 
separates  and  displaces  the  particles.  Things  are  penetrable, 
when  two  or  more  can  esistin  the  same  space — as  two  angels; 
impenetrable,  when  not — as  two  stones. 

IMPEEATE.  — F.  Elicit,  Act. 

IMPEKATIVE  {imperativ),  tbut  which  contains  a, vAowM  orougbt 

'  Oajztit,  Sill,  of  UivUii.,  IJl.  i.,  p.  Sflli 
22* 
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(soiien).     It  ia  tiie  formula  of  tile  commandment  [gehol]  of 

IMPERATIVE  (CATEGOaiCdl,  THE),  is  the  phrase  em- 
ployed by  Kant,  to  denote  that  the  moral  law  is  absolute  and 
obligatory.  The  practical  teason  speaks  ta  ua  in  the  categorical 
imperative,  that  is,  in  seeing  an  action  to  he  right,  we  aee,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  ought  fo  do  it.  And  thia  sense  of 
•  obligation  springs  from  no  view  of  the  oonaequences  of  the 

action,  as  likely  to  be  beneficial,  but  is  a  primitive  and  abso- 
lute idea  of  the  reason ;  involving,  according  to  Kant,  the 
power  to  obey,  or  not  to  obey.  We  are  under  obligation, 
therefore  we  are  free.     Moral  obligation  implies  freedom. 

IMPOSSIBLE  (THE),  or  that  which  cannot  be,  haa  been  distin- 
guished as  the  meiaphysically  or  abaolutely  impossible,  or  that 
which  implies  a  contradiction,  as  to  make  a  square  circle,  or 
two  straight  lines  to  enclose  a  space ;  the  physically  impossible, 
the  miraculous,  or  that  which  cannot  be  brought  aboat  by 
merely  physical  causes,  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  the  death  of  the  soul ;  and  the  ethically  impossible,  or 
that  which  cannot  be  done  without  going  against  the  dictates 
of  right  reason,  or  tiie  enactments  of  law,  or  the  feelings  of 
propriety.  That  which  ia  morally  impossible,  is  that  agiunst 
the  occurrence  of  which  tiere  is  the  highest  probable  evidence, 
aa  that  the  dice  ahould  turn  up  the  same  number  a  hundred 
Buccessive  times.' 

"  It  may  be  aa  realli/  impossible  for  a  person  in  hia  senses, 
and  without  any  motiTO  urging  him  to  it,  to  drink  poison,  as 
it  is  for  him  to  prevent  *Jie  effects  of  it  after  drinking  it ;  but 
who  sees  not  these  imposaibilities  to  be  totally  different  in 
their  foundation  and  meaning?  or  what  good  reason  can  there 
bo  against  calling  the  one  a  moral  and  the  other  a  natural 
impossibility?'" 

IMPRESSION  {iiiipn'mo,  to  press  in,  or  on),  is  the  term  employed 
to  denote  the  change  on  the  nervoua  system  arising  from  n 
communication  between  an  external  object  and  a  bodily  organ. 
It  ia  obviously  borrowed  from  the  effect  which  one  pieoB  of 
matter  which  is  hard  has,  if  pressed  upon  another  piece  of 
matter  which  is  softer ;  as  the  seal  leaving  its  impression  or 
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configuration  upon  the  wax.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  to 
conyey  any  affirmation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  -which 
is  effected  in  the  nervous  system,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  eensai 
tion ;  and  still  less  to  confound  this  preliminary  change  with 
the  ^^nsation  itself.  X^he  term  impression  is  also  applied  to 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  higher  HenBibility,  or  our  senti* 
naents.  Thus,  we  speak  of  moral  impresaions,  roligiona  im- 
pressions, impressions  of  sublimity  and  beauty, 

Hume  divided  all  modiflcationa  of  mind  info  impressions  and 
ideas.  Ideas  were  impressions  when  first  received ;  and  became 
ideas  when  remembered  and  reflected  on,' 

"  Mr.  Stewart '  seems  to  think  that  the  word  impression  was 
first  introduoed  as  a  technical  term,  into  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  hy  Hume,  This  is  not  altogether  correct;  for,  bcaides 
the  instances  which  Mr.  Stewart  himself  adduoea,  of  the  0- 
lustratioo  attempted,  of  the  phenomena  of  memory  from  the 
analogy  of  an  impress  and  a  trace,  words  eorreaponding  fo 
impressiora  were  among  the  ancients  familiarly  applied  to  the 
proeesaea  of  external  perception,  imagination,  &o.,  in  the 
Atomistic,  tlie  Platonic,  the  Aristotelian,  and  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophies ;  while  among  modern  psychologists  (as  Descartes 
and  Gassendi),  the  tei'm  was  likewise  in  common  use."' 

Dr.  Reid'  distinguishes  the  impressions  made  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense  into  mediate  and  iinmediale.  The  impressions 
made  on  the  sense  of  t<juch  are  imm^dia'e,  the  external  body 
and  the  organ  being  in  contact.  The  impressions  made  on 
the  ear  hy  sounding  bodies  are  mediate,  requiring  the  air 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to  give  the  sensation  of  hearing. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  distinction  is  well  or  deeply 
founded.' 
OIPtTLSE  and  IMPULSIVE  {impello,  to  drive  on),  are  used 
in  contradistinotjon  to  reason  and  rational,  ia  denote  the  in- 
fluence of  appetite  and  passion  as  difloring  from  the  authority 
of  reason  and  conscience.     "  It  may  happen,  that  when  app9 


>  See  RelA,  TnM.  Aui.,  e^say  1 
^  Mtmetitt,  Tol.  lil-,  AijdeniJa  b 
•  %i  Will  HsmlltaD,  Riiits  H 
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tito  draws  one  way,  it  may  be  opposed,  not  by  amy  appetite  ol 
passion,  but  by  Eome  cool  principle  of  action,  which  haa  aa- 
thority  without  any  iniptiUive  force.' 

"  Passion  often  gives  a  violent  impulse   to   the  will,  and 
makes  a,  man  do  what  he  knows  ho  shall  repent  as  long  as  he 

IMPTJTATIOir  {impiito,  to  aaeribe,  to  charge),  is  a  judgment  by 
which  a  person  is  considered  the  author  of  an  action.  In  all 
moral  action  there  is  the  presence  of  knowledge  and  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  agents  In  such  cases  ho  is  held  to  be 
responsible,  and  the  action  is  inipuled  to  him  or  set  down  to 
his  a«coimt. 

INCIINATIOH  (indino,  to  lean  towards),  is  a  form  or  degree  of 
natural  desire  It  is  synonymous  with  propensity  or  with  the 
p  no!  ant  t  the  Fren  }  It  is  more  allied  to  affection  than  to 
aj.ppt  te  It  does  t  appear  that  in  things  so  mtiniat«ly 
connected  w  tl  tl  e  hap]  ness  of  life  as  marriage  ind  tho 
ch  oe  of  in  empl  yment  parents  have  any  right  to  force 
the      chnal  0  s  of  ther   children."'  —  T     Disposition    Tek- 

INSEFINITE  (in  and  ckfimtnm,  that  which  ia  not  limited), 
means  that,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  determined,  or  at  least 
not  so  determined  as  to  be  apprehended  by  us.  The  definite  is 
tiiat  of  which  the  form  and  limits  are  determined  and  appre- 
hended by  us.  That  of  which  we  know  not  the  limits,  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  having  none;  and  hence  indefinite  has  been 
confounded  with  the  i-nfinite.  But  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  The  infinUe  is  absolute ;  it  is  that  of  which  we 
not  only  tnow  not  the  limits,  but  which  has  and  can  have  no 
limit.  The  mdefinite  is  that  of  which  there  is  no  limit  fiied. 
Tou  can  suppose  it  enlarged  or  diminished,  but  still  it  is  finite.* 
— V.  Infinite, 

INDIFPESENCE  (Liberty  of)  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  M'ill  is  not  influenced  or  moved  to  choose  or  to  refuse  an 


•  Beattle,  Hot.  Sdenci,  vo 
5Vif«tf(\  FMiosoph.,  *irs  I, 
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object,  bat  ia  equally  ready  to  do  eitlier.  It  is  also  called 
liberty  of  oootrarletj.  It  should  rather  be  callod  libei'ty  of 
indetermination,  or  that  state  in  wbioh  tlie  mind  is  -wbcn  it 
has  not  determined  to  do  one  of  two  or  more  things.  —  V. 
LiBBRTV,  Will. 

INDIFFEEENT.  —  An  action  in  morals  is  said  to  be  indifferent, 
that  is,  neither  right  oor  wrong,  when,  considered  in  ilsetf,  or 
in  specie,  it  is  neither  contrary  not  conformable  to  any  moral 
law  or  rule ;  as,  to  bow  tlie  head.  Such  an  action  becomes 
tight  or  wrong,  when  the  end  for  whicli  it  is  done,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  done  are  c  uaidered  It  is  then 
regarded  in  indiBiduo;  as,  to  bow  the  head,  in  token  of 
respect,  or  in  a  temple,  in  token  of  adoration 

INDIFFEaEHTISM  orlDENTISM— 9  '  '^  sometimes  em 
ployed  to  denote  the  philosophy  of  &i,helling  according  to 
which  there  is  tto  difference  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  or 
the  idea  and  the  reality,  or  rather  that  the  idea  is  the  reality. 
Indifferentism  is  also  used  to  signify  the  want  of  religious 
earnestaffla.  "  In  the  indiffercniism  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
we  see  a  marked  descent  towai-ds  the  rationalism  which  has 
overspread  the  states  of  Germany."' 

INDISCEEBTIBIES  (Identity  of ).— It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Leibnitz,  that  no  two  things  can  bo  exactly  alike. 
The  difference  between  them  is  always  more  than  a  numerical 
difference.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  discern  it,  but  still 
there  is  a  difference.  Two  things  radically  indiscernible  the 
one  from  the  other,  that  is,  baring  the  same  qualities,  and  of 
the  same  quantity,  would  not  he  two  things,  but  one.  Fortlte 
qualities  of  a  thing  being  its  essence,  perfect  similitude  would 
be  identity.  But  Kant  objected  that  two  things  perfectly 
alike,  if  they  did  not  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time, 
would,  by  this  numerical  difference,  be  constituted  different 
iBdividuals.' 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  two  individuals  indiscernihle  from 
each  other.  An  ingenious  gentleman  of  my  acquaintanoia, 
discoursing  with  me,  in  the  presence  of  ITcr  Electoral  Iligh. 
neas  the  Princess  Sophia,  in  the  garden  of  Hereiihausen, 
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thought  he  could  tiiid  two  leaves  perfectly  alike.  The  Prltt 
cesB  defied  him  to  do  it,  aod  he  ran  all  over  tie  garden  ii  long 
time  to  look  for  some,  bat  it  was  to  no  purpose.  Two  drops 
of  water,  or  milk,  viewed  througli  a  microscope,  will  appear 
distinguishable  from  each  other.  This  is  an  argument  against 
atoia'i;  whicli  are  confuted,  as  well  as  a  vaamm,,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  metaphysics. 

"  To  suppose  two  things  indiacerniiik,  is  to  suppose  the  samt 
thiii^  under  iieo  names,"  '■ 

"From  the  principle  of  the  mfficieni  reason  I  infer  that 
there  canuot  be  ia  nature  two  real  beings  absolutely  indiscern- 
ible; because  if  there  were,  God  and  nature  would  act  without 
reason,  in  treating  the  one  differently  from  the  other ;  and 
thus  God  does  not  produce  two  portions  of  matter  perfectly 
equal  and  alike."  ^ 
DTDIVIDITAL,  DTDIVIDUALISM,  INDIVIDUALITY,  IIT- 
DIVIDTTATIOH  (from  m  and  dividn,  to  divide). 
Individual  was  defined  by  Porphyry — Id  ciqus  proprieiaies  alieri 
simul  cOKveiiire  non  poasuni. 

"An  object  which  is,  in  the  strict  and  primary  sense,  one, 
and  eaanot  he  logically  divided,  ia  called  iiidiBidiial."' 

An  in.dii>idaal  is  not  absolutely  indivisible,  but  that  which 
cannot  be  divided  without  losing  its  name  and  distinctive 
qualities,  that  which  cannot  be  parted  into  several  other  things 
of  the  same  nature,  is  an  individual  whole.  A  stone  or  a 
piece  of  metal  may  be  separated  into  parts,  each  of  which  shall 
continue  to  have  the  same  qualities  as  the  whole.  But  a  plant 
or  an  animal  when  separated  into  ps^ts  loses  ita  individttalit^  ; 
which  ia  not  retained  by  any  of  the  parts.  We  do  not  ascribe 
individuality  to  brute  matter.  But  what  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes one  organised  being,  or  one  living  being,  or  one 
thinking  being  from  all  others?  This  ia  the  question  bo  much 
agitated  by  the  schoolmen,  concerning  the  principle  of  iiidivi' 
duation.  In  their  barbarous  Latin  it  was  called  Ntscceieias, 
that  is,  that  in  virtue  of  which  they  say  this  and  not  thai;  or 
Ecceieias,  that  of  which  we  say,  lo  I  here,  and  not  anywhera 
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else.  Peter,  as  an  individual,  poaBeaaea  nmny  properties  whici 
are  quiddalm,  or  common  to  him  with  others,  such,  as  suislatf 
tial'ias,  eoiyoreieias,  animaltlas,  ffumamias.  But  he  has  alaa 
A  realitj,  which  may  be  called  PetreUlaii  or  Feternesa,  which 
marks  all  the  otlierg  with  a  difierenoe,  and  constitutes  him 
Peter.  It  la  the  Ilacceietas  which  constitutes  the  principle  of 
individuation.  It  waa  divided  into  the  extrinsic  and  inlriitate. 
The  number  of  properties  which  constituted  an  individtitim 
extrinsecum,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  versicle :  — 

^rmOy  Jiguriiy  loas,  tsmpus,  cutn  nomine,  sangufa. 


You  may  call  Socrates  a  philosopher,  bald,  big-bellied,  tha 
son  of  SophroniacuB,  an  Athenian,  the  husband  of  Xantippe, 
Ac,  anyone  of  which  propertjesmight  belong  to  another  man; 
but  the  congeries  of  all  these  is  not  to  be  found  but  in 
Socrates, 

The  inirinsie  principle  of  individuation,  is  the  ultimate 
reality  of  the  being — ipsa  rei  enlilas.  In  physical  Bubstances, 
the  intrinsic  principle  of  indieiduation  ia  ipsa  materia  etjorma 

Htttcheson'  has  said,  "  Si  qu<Eratur  de  eausa  cur  res  sil  una, 
aut  de  Indinidvationii  principio  in,  re  ipsa;  nan  aliud  assiff- 
nandiim,  qtiam  ipsa  rei  natura  existens.  Quceciinqtie  eniia  causa 
rem  quamlibei  fecerat  aulcreaveral,  earn  rinam  etiam  fecerai,  aal 
indi-eiduam,  quo  sensn  tx^ant  Meiapkysici." 

Leibnila  has  a  dissertation,  De  pmicipio  Individiiaiionis, 
which  has  been  thought  tt>  favour  nominalism.  Yet  ho  main- 
tained that  individual  substances  have  a  real  positive  exist- 
ence, independent  of  any  thinking  subject. 
Individuality,  like  personal  identity,  belongs  properly  to  intelli- 
gent and  responsible  beings.  Consciousness  reveals  it  to  us 
that  no  being  can  be  put  in  our  place,  nor  confounded  with 
uB,  nor  we  with  others.     Wo  are  one  and  indivisible, 

"  Individuality  is  scarcely  to  be  found  umong  tiie  inferior 
animals.  When  it  is,  it  has  been  acquired  or  taught.  Indini' 
duality  is  not  individualism.     The  latter  refers  everything  to 
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self,  and  sees  DOthing  but  self  in  all  things.    InMvidvalily  cott- 
sists  only  ia  ■willing  to  be  self,  in  order  to  be  something."' 

But  in  the  Ehmenfs  of  Individualism,'  the  word  individval- 
ism  is  used  in.  the  sense  aBsigned  above  to  inff\viduolify. 
INDUCTION  (Method  or  Process  of)  (Inoywv^,  indvtiio).—" li 
has  been  said  that  Aristotle  attributed  the  di^coveri/  of  induc- 
tion to  Socrates,  deriving  the  ■word  Ijiaywy^  from  the  Socratio 
necumulation  of  instaccea,  serving  as  antecedents  to  eafablish 
the  requisite  conolueion,"' 

"  fndvctio  eat  argiimefUum  quo  explvTivtn  singularium  recen- 
itone  aliquid  vniveriole  a/Jidtidiivr."* 

Indticlio  est  argvmentvm.  qyo  probaivr  quid  ixi-tim  esat  de 
guopiav)  getwrali,  exeo  quodvemm  sit depariicvlaribvs omnihva, 
taUern  de  tot  ut  sit  credible^ 

Ittdiietion  is  a  kind  of  argument  which  infers,  respecting  a 
whole  class,  what  haa  been  ascertained  respecting  one  or  more 
individuals  of  that  class.' 

"  Inductiiin  it  that  operation  of  mind  by  which  we  infer 
that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  or  cases, 
will  be  true  in  all  eases  which  resemble  the  former  in  certain 
iwsignahle  respects.  In  other  words,  i-adudion  is  the  process 
by  which  we  conclnde  that  what  is  true  of  certwn  individuals 
of  a  class,  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  or  that  what  is  true  at 
certain  time&  will  be  true  under  similar  circumstances  at  all 
times  ^ 

"Indvi-iton  IS  uBually  defined  (o  be  the  process  of  drawing 
B,  general  rule  from  asufScient  number  of  particular  cases; 
dedudun  is  the  tonverse  process  of  proying  that  some  properfj 
belongs  to  the  particular  case  from  the  consideration  that  it 
belong''  tu  the  whole  class  in  which  the  case  is  found.  That 
all  bodies  tend  to  fall  towards  the  earth  ia  a  ttnih  which  we 
have  obtained  from  examining  a  number  of  bodies  comingtinder 
our  notice,  by  induction;  if  from  this  general  principle  wa 
argue  that  the  st<ine  we  throw  from  our  hand  will  show  tha 
same  tendency,  we   adopt  the  deductive  method 

'  V.net,  EsiBi  de  PMowpA,.  J/(ir„  Pttriil,  1841,  p,  142. 

•  Bj  W  Ibam  UnomlL  Svo  Lond^,  1S4T.  ■  ]>eTej,  Lig,,  p.  161,  note. 
■  L^  Otsnd,  Ijlsl.  Ph^lmaph-,  p.  57,  edit.  1675. 

>  Wellis,  Jflsf.  Log.,  p.  19E,  Mil  «Alt 

•  Wbitely,  I<w,  bookiiflObip,  a,|6.  '  Mm,  iig.,  b.  IH,,  dj  2,  J  L 
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More  exactly,  wo  maj  deflao  tlie  mdvdim  n-etbod  na  the 
proceas  of  discovering  laws  and  rales  from  facts,  and  eausea 
from  effects ;  and  the  dcductiiie,  as  tlie  method  of  deriving 
facta  from  laws  and  effects  from  their  cansca." ' 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,'  '•Indfiction  has  been 
employed  to  designate  three  very  different  operations  —  1. 
Tlie  objective  process  of  investigating  particular  facts,  as  pre- 
paratory to  iiidiicliott,  which  is  not  a  process  of  reasoning  of 
any  kind.  2.  A  material  illation  of  tlie  universal  from  the 
singular,  as  warranted  either  by  the  general  analogy  of  na- 
ture, or  the  special  presumptions  afforded  by  the  object-mat- 
ter of  any  real  science.  3.  A  formal  illation  of  the  universal 
from  the  individual,  as  legitimated  solely  by  thg  laws  of 
thought,  and  abstract  from  the  conditions  of  this  or  that  '  par- 
ticular matter.'  The  second  of  these  is  the  iiidaeiive  method 
of  Bacon,  which  proceeds  byway  of  rejections  and  conclu- 
sions, so  as  to  arrive  at  those  asioms  or  general  laws  from 
which  wa  infer  by  way  of  synthesis  other  particulars  unknown 
to  us,  and  perhaps  placed  beyond  reach  of  direct  esamination, 
Aristotle's  definition  coincides  with  the  third,  and  'induciioit 
IB  an  inference  drawn  from  all  the  particulars."'  The  second 
and  third  have  been  confounded.  But  the  second  is  not  a 
logical  process  at  all,  since  the  conclusion  is 
inferrible  from  the  premiss  for  the  sorne  of  thp  luitoc 
doe       t  Ij  I  g  t  m  t   th     ;Z    f  th  I 

wtftdgthtthpocd        mybw         tdl 
m  t       I  p    Vl  m    f  th  ti     f    d         tip 

p!       f  fh    h  m  d     t    di         Th    tl     I    I 

ply  id  0/         fl«  fL         d  t 

th    ifs    b  t    h    g         If  i  tl     fcht       1      wh 

TO    d  th  ra        I  th    I  gi    1     f  1 1 

d  b       y     I  t        f    as    bty  b  tw       th    p     u 
tl  I  b  t  by  th        heot  It        fa. 

CO      q  1    d       th    th       ht 

Th     B  N  t      I  I  d  ci       }         ds 

3!,  m[t         f  g  II  th        It  f  ply       I 

1.       d       d  l-y      1    t    b    rv  t  d 
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Eisnts,  to  detect  tho  law  in  any  particular  caae.  This,  whatOTeT 
be  its  yalue  as  a  general  method  of  physical  investigation,  baa 
no  place  in  Formal  Logic.  'She  AriBtotelian  ox  Formal  Indvo  ■ 
iimi,  pcooeeds  on  the  aseumptiou  of  general  laws  of  thought, 
and  inquires  into  the  instanees  in  which,  by  such  laws,  we 
are  neoesaitated  to  reason  from  an  accumulation  of  particular 
instances  to  an  universal  rule."' 

On  the  difference  between  induction  as  known  and  prac- 
tised by  Aristotle,  and  as  recommended  hv  Lord  Bacon,  see 
Stewart,' 
INDUCTION'  (Principle  of ),— By  the  principle  of  indudion  h 
meant  the  gronnd  or  warrant  on  which  we  conclude  that  what 
has  liappened  in  certain  caeca,  which  have  been  observed,  will 
also  happen  in  other  cases,  which  have  not  been  observed. 
This  principle  ia  involved  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man,'  "The 
thing  that  hath  Iseen,  it  is  that  which  shall  be:  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done."  In  nature  there 
is  nothing  insulated.  AH  things  esist  in  consequence  of  a 
sufficient  reaain,  all  events  occur  according  to  the  efficacy  of 
proper  causes.  In  the  language  of  Newton,  Effectiaim  natu- 
raiium  ^iisdem  generis  ecedem  sunt  causes.  The  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects.  The  principle  of  induction  is  an 
ipplicatiort  of  the  principle  of  oasualiij.  Phenomena  have 
their  proper  causes,  and  these  causes  operate  according  to  a 
fixed  law.  This  law  has  been  eipressed  by  saying,  substance 
is  persistant.  Our  belief  in  the  established  order  of  nature 
is  a  primitive  judgment,  according  to  Dr.  Eeid  and  others, 
and  the  ground  of  all  the  knowledge  we  derive  from  experi- 
ence. According  f*  others  this  belief  is  a  result  or  inference 
deri¥ed  from  experience.  On  the  different  views  as  to  this 
point  compare  Mill's  Log,,*  with  "Whewell's  Pkilosopliy  of 
Indttciive  Sciences?    Also,  the  Quartei-ly  Review? 

On  the  subject  of  indvcfion  in  general,  see  Reid,  InUll. 
Pow.;''  Tnquiri/;'  Stewart,  ElemenU  :*  PhUosopk.  Essays;' 
Royer  CoUard,  (Eavres  de  Reid,  par  Mona.  Jouffroy." 
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UTEBTIA.  —  That  property  of  matter  by  which  it  would  always 
contiaue  in  the  same  state  of  rest  or  motion  in  which  h  v/aa 
put,  unless  changed  by  some  external  force.  Resistaneo  tc 
change  of  state.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  doter- 
mined  by  its  quantity  ot  inertia;  and  this  is  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  force  required  to  put  it  in  motion  at  a  given  rate. 
Kepler  conceiving  the  disposition  of  a  body  to  mftintaiu  its 
state  of  motion  as  indicating  an  exertion  of  power,  prefixed 
the  word  vis  to  inertia.  Leibnitz  maintained  that  matter  mani' 
feats  force  ic  maintaining  its  state  of  rest. 

"  The  vis  insita,  or  innate  force  of  matter,  is  a  power  of 
resisting  by  wliich  every  body,  as  much  as  in  it  lies,  endea- 
Tonrs  to  persevere  in  its  present  state,  whether  it  be  of  rest  or 
of  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  straight  line.  This  force 
is  ever  proportional  to  the  body  whose  force  it  is;  and  differs 
nothing  from  the  inactivity  of  the  mass  but  in  our  manner  of 
conceiving  it.  A  body,  from  the  inactivity  of  matter,  is  not 
without  difficulty  put  out  of  its  state  of  teat  or  motion.  Upon 
whioh  account  this  vis  insiia,  may,  by  a  moat  significant  name, 
be  called  vis  ineriice,  or  force  of  inactivity."' 
IS  ESSE;  IN  POSSE, — Things  that  are  not,  but  which  may  be, 
are  said  to  be  in  posse ;  things  actually  estating  are  said  to  be 

HTFEBENCE  (iii/era,tobear,or  bringin),isof  the  same  deriva- 
tion as  iltalion  and  iiidJiciioa  —  q.  v, 

"To  infer  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid 
down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true ;  i.  e.,  to  see,  or  sup- 
pose such  a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  inferred 
proposition." ' 

"An  inference  is  a  proposition  which  is  perceived  to  be  true, 
because  of  its  connection  with  some  known  fact.  There  aro 
many  things  and  events  which  are  always  found  together;  or 
which  constantly  follow  each  other ;  therefore,  when  wa 
observe  one  of  these  things  or  events,  we  infer  that  the  other 
also  exists,  or  has  existed,  or  will  soon  take  place.  If  we  seo 
the  prints  of  human  feet  on  the  sands  of  an  unknovra  coast, 
we  infer  that  the  country  is  inhabited ;  if  those  prints  appoan 
to  be  fresh,  and  also  below  the  level  of  high  water,  we  infa 


*  [locke.  Eaay  tm  Htim- 
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INFERENCE  — 

that  tho  jiihiLliItaiits  arc  at  no  great  distanne  ;  if  the  prints 
are  those  of  naked  feet,  we  infer  that  these  mhabitanta  are 
eavages ;  or  if  they  are  the  prints  of  shoes,  we  infer  that  they 
are,  in  Bome  degree,  ciyihzed." ' 

"  We  ought  to  comprehend,  within  ie  sphere  of  inference, 
all  proceBaeB  -wherein  a  truth,  ioTolTed  in  a  thought  oi 
thoaghts  given  aa  antecedent,  is  evolved  in  a  thought  which 
is  found  as  ooasequent."  * 

"  We  infer  immediately,  either  hy  contrapoaifion,  hy  subal- 
ternation,  by  opposition  (proper),  or  by  conversion."' 

Mediate  inference  is  the  Bylloglstic. 
IBTERESrCE  and  PEOOF.— "K«asoning  comprehends  inferring 
and  provijij  ;  which  are  not  two  different  things,  but  the  same 
thing  regarded  in  two  different  points  of  mew;  like  the  road 
from  London  to  York,  and  the  road  from  York  to  London. 
He  who  infers,  proees;  and  he  who  proves,  infers;  but  the 
word  infer  fixes  tho  minders*  on  Vtiepremiss  and  then  on  the 
conclusion;  the  word  pi-ooe,  on  the  contrary,  leads  the  mind 
from  the  conclusion  to  the  premiss.  Hence,  the  Hubstantiyea 
derived  from  these  words  respectively,  are  often  used  to  ex- 
press that  which,  on  each  occasion,  is  last  in  tie  mind ;  infer- 
ence being  often  used  to  signify  the  conclvsion  {i.  e.,  proposi- 
tion inferred),  and  proof,  the  premiss.  To  infer,  is  the  business 
of  ^0 philosopher ;  Ui prove,  of  the  advocate."* 

Proving  is  the  assigning  a  reason  (or  argument)  for  the 
support  of  a  given  proposition ;  inferring  is  the  deduction  of  a 
conclusion  from  given  premisses."' 

"When  the  grounds  for  believing  anything  are  slight,  we 
term  the  mental  act  or  state  induced  a  conjecture;  when  they 
are  strong,  we  term  it  an  inference  or  conelnsion.  Increase 
the  evidence  for  a  conjecture,  it  becomes  a  conclusion;  diminish 
the  evidence  for  a  conclusion,  it  passes  into  a  conjecture."' — 
Y.  Fact. 
rHFISflTE  {in  aai  Jiniium,  unlimited  or  rather  limitless). — 
In  geometry,  infinite  is  applied  to  quantity  which  is  grtatti 


■  Tavlor,  L'lfnenti  of  ThmgliL  •  SpeWinE.,  Leg-,  p.  '■  *  nU.,  p.  t60 

*  Whately,  Lag.,  b.  ii,,  cb,  3, 5 1.  '  Whatsly,  Hid. 

•  S.  BaUsy,  Theorg  <if  Biasmi'ng,  pp.  31,  32,  Svo,  loud.,  1351 
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INFINITE-  - 

than  any  assignable  magnitude.  But  strictly  speaking  it 
means  that  which  ia  not  only  without  doterminato  bounds,  but 
which  cannot  possibly  admit  of  bound  or  limit. 

"  The  iiifiniie  eipresaes  tto  ontiro  abfioneo  of  all  limitation, 
and  is  appliciible  to  tbe  one  infinite  "Bomg  in  all  bis  uttributes. 
The  absolute  expresses  pei'foet  indopundence,  both  in  being 
and  in  action.  The  uncoadilioned  indicates  entire  freedom 
from  every  neoesBary  relation.  The  whole  thcoe  unite  in 
expressing  the  entire  abscnoe  of  all  restriction.  But  let  this 
be  particularly  observed,  they  do  not  imply  that  the  one 
itifiniie  Being  cannot  exist  in  rdaiion,  they  only  imply  that  He 
eannot  exist  in  a  necemarij  relation,  that  is,  if  He  exist  in 
relation,  that  relation  cannot  be  a  necessary  condition  of  hia 
existence."'  —  V,  Absolute,  UNOoNniTioNKn. 

As  to  our  idea  of  the    injiuile  there  are  two  opposite 

According  to  some,  the  idea  is  purely  negative,  and  springs 
up  when  we  contemplate  the  ocean  or  the  sky,  or  some  ob- 
ject of  vast  extent  to  which  we  can  assign  no  limits.  Or,  if 
the  idea  has  anything  positive  in  it,  that  is  furnished  by 
Ihe  imagination,  which  goes  on  enlarging  the  finite  without 

On  tte  other  hand  it  is  said  that  the  enlarging  of  the  finite 
can  never  furnish  the  idea  of  the  injmite,  but  only  of  the 
indefinite.  The  indefinite  is  merely  the  confused  apprehension 
of  what  may  or  may  not  exist.  But  tho  idea  of  the  infiniU 
is  the  idea  of  an  objective  reality,  and  is  implied  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  every  other  idea.  Wo  cannot  tJiink  of  body  but 
as  existing  in  space,  nor  of  an  event  but  as  occurring  in 
Umo;  and  space  and  duration  are  necessarily  thought  of  as 

But  have  we  or  can  we  have  knowledge  of  the  infinitef 
BoBthius^is  quoted  as  saying,  "/ii^nJ/onimnullacognitioest; 
iiifiniia  nnmque  animo  eomprohendz  nequeunt;  quod  autem 
ratione  mentis  ciroitmdari  non  potest,  nuilioa  seientiso  fine 
coneluditur ;  quare  iiifini/orum  scientia  nulla  est." 

On  the  other  hand,  Cudworth*  has  said, — "  Since  infinite  i) 

'  CltKrwood,  PSitoop*.  "/  till  Infinfli,  V.  31. 
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INFINITE  — 

the  same  Ttitli  absoluidy  per/ut,  "we  Laying  a,  notion  oi  idei 
of  the  latter  muat  needs  have  of  the  former." 

But,  whOe  Tre  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite,  we  may  ap. 
preJtend  it  in  contrast  or  relation  witli  the  finite.  And  this  ii 
■what  the  common  sense  of  men  leads  tliem  to  rest  satisfied 
with,  and,  without  attempting  the  metjphjsieal  difficulty  of 
reoonoiliug  the  existenoe  of  the  infiitiie  with  tha,t  of  thejiniVe, 
to  admit  the  existence  of  both. 

"  Truth  is  bigger  than  onr  minds,  and  wo  are  not  the  same 
with  it,  hut  have  a  lower  piirtioipation  only  of  the  intellectiiftl 
nature,  and  are  rather  apprekenders  fhwj  coniprekendfrs  there- 
of. This  is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  oreaturely  state,  that  we 
have  not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledge,  or  such  aa 
is  adequate  and  commensurate  to  iie  essence  of  things."  — 
Cudworth. 

Anoillon,  Essai  sur  f'Zt/Se  ei  k  Seniimetit  de  I'Infni;  Cousin, 
C(mrs  de  PMlosoph.,  et  Hist,  de  la  Fhihsoph. ;  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, Viscutsions  on  PhilosopTiy,  &c. ;  L.  Telthuyaen,  Bissertatio 
de  Finito  et  Infinifo;  Descartes,  Medilaiiona. 

"The  injiitiie  and  the  iiidefirdie  xaay  be  thus  distinguished: 
the  former  implies  an  actual  conceiving  the  absence  of  limits; 
the  latter  is  a  not  conceiving  the  presence  of  limits — processes 
as  different  as  searching  through  a  house  and  discovering  that 
a  oerl^n  person  is  not  there,  as  from  shutting  our  eyes  and 
not  seeing  that  he  is  there.  Infinity  belongs  to  the  object  of 
thought ;  indefiiiilenesg  to  the  manner  of  thinking  of  it." ' 
INFLUX  (Fhydcal)  {i»fl«o,  to  flow  in),  is  one  of  the  theories 
as  i«  our  perception  of  estemal  objects.  —  "The  advocates  of 
this  scheme  maintained  that  real  things  are  the  efficient  causes 
of  our  perceptions,  the  word  efficient  being  employed  to 
signify  that  the  things  by  means  of  some  positive  power  or 
inherent  virtue  which  they  possess,  werf  competent  to  transmit 

to  the  mind  s.  knowledge  of  themselves Bsternal 

objects  were  supposed  to  operate  on  the  nervous  system  by  the 
transmission  of  some  kind  of  infiuence,  the  nervous  system  was 
supposed  U)  eanj  on  the  process  by  the  transmission  of  certain 
images  or  representations,  and  thus  our  knowledge  of  external 

*  HiUseL  Lect.  oil  I'hOost^'-  "f  Eant,  p.  £9. 
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thiugs  was  supposed  to  be  brought  about,  Tho  representa- 
tions alone  came  befora  the  mind;  the  tliiogs  by  wbieh  they 
were  caused  remained  occult  and  unknown."'  —  V.  Causes 
(  Occasional). 

WJ  UBY  (ixjnria,  from  in  and /us,  neglect  or  violation  of  right), 
in  morals  and  jurispruclenoe  ia  the  intentional  doing  of 
■wrong.  We  may  bring  harm  or  evil  upon  others  without  in- 
tending it.  But  iiy'uiT/  implies  intention,  and  awakens  a  sense 
of  injiiatioe  and  indignation,  whea  it  is  done.  It  ia  on  this 
difference  in  tho  meaning  of  Jiaym  and  injui'y  that  Bishop 
Butler  founds  the  distinction  of  resentment  into  »uddea  and 
deliberate.'^ 

INNATE  (IDEAS).  —  Ideas,  as  to  their  origin,  hare  been  distin. 
guished  into  adveiitUimis,  or  such  as  wo  receive  from  the 
objects  of  eiterual  nature,  as  the  idea  or  notion  of  a  moun- 
tain, or  a  tree ;  JadiiiouM,  or  such  as  we  frame  out  of  ideas 
already  acquired,  as  of  a  golden  mountain,  or  of  a  tree  with 
golden  fruit ;  and  iimaie,  or  such  as  are  inborn  and  belong  to 
the  mind  from  its  birth,  as  the  idea  of  God  or  of  immorfality. 
Cicero,  in  Tarions  passages  offals  treatise  De  Natura  Demtna, 
speaks  of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  immortality  as  being  inseiied, 
or  engraven,  or  inbont  in  the  mind.  "InUUlgi  ncaease  est.  esse 
deos,  quoniam  iasiias  eorum.  vel  poliua  iiinatas  cogiiiiioites  huhe- 
faws.""  In  like  manner,  Origen'  haa  said,  "  That  men  would 
not  be  guilty  if  they  did  not  carry  in  their  mind  common 
notions  of  morality,  innate  and  written  in  diyiae  letters."  It 
■was  in  this  form  that  Locke'  attacked  the  doctrine  of  i/inaU 
ideax.  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  whether  the  doctrine, 
as  represented  by  Locke,  was  really  hold  by  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers. And  Dr.  Hutchesou*  has  the  following  passage :  — 
"Omnes  auUm  ideas,  apprelieiisiones,  et  jadicia,  qiue  de  rebus, 
dues  natvra,  formamus,  qiiocviiqjie  demum  tempm-e  hnefiat,  sint 
qiiw  natures  no$irm  viribus  qiiibtiKOinque,  neeesiiaTio  fere,  atgua 
uniBHi'saliter''   recipiunlvr,  innala   gtianlnm   memini,  dixeruni 

>  retrlar,  Till,  of  Jklnp&si-,  f-  ^n.  "  ButfMr,  &rmimi,  vlU.  anil  9. 

■  Lib.  i.,  BccC.  17.  ■  Jlitv.  alium,  in  L,  mp,  i. 

1^  Essaif  on  Hum,  Understands  b«k  L 
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aniiqui."  Among  modern  philosopliers  it  ■wouW  Tie  difHeuIt 
to  name  any  who  held  the  doctrine  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
l)een  attacked  by  Locke.  In  calling  some  of  our  ideas  innalt 
they  seem  merely  to  have  used  this  word  as  synonymous  with 
aalural,  and  applied  it,  aa  Hateheson  thinks  the  ancients  did, 
to  oertw.n  ideas  ■which  men,  ns  human  or  rational  beings, 
neceasaifily  and  njiiMfsai^y  entertain.  —  See  Njtukal  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Innate, 

"  There  are  three  senses  in  which  an  idea  may  ho  supposed 
to  be  innate;  one,  if  it  be  something  originally  superadded  to 
our  mental  constitution,  either  as  an  idea  in  the  first  instance 
fully  developed ;  or  as  one  undeveloped,  but  having  the  power 
of  self-development;  another,  if  the  idea  is  a  subjeotire  con- 
dition of  any  other  ideas,  which  we  receive  independently  of 
the  previous  aequiaition  of  this  idea,  and  is  thus  proved  to  be 
in  some  way  embodied  in,  or  interwoven  with,  the  powers  by 
which  the  mind  receives  those  ideas :  a  third,  if,  without  being 
a  subjective  condition  of  other  ideas,  there  be  any  faculty  or 
faculties  of  mind,  the  exercise  of  which  -would  suffice,  inde- 
pendently of  any  knowledge  acquired  from  without,  spontane- 
ously to  produce  the  idea.  In  the  first  ease,  the  idea  is  given 
113  at  our  first  creation,  without  its  bearing  any  special  rela- 
tion to  our  other  faoulties ;  in  the  second  case,  it  is  given  us 
as  a  form,  either  of  thought  generally  or  of  some  particular 
species  of  thought,  and  is  therefore  embodied  in  mental  powers 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  receive  the  thought;  in  the  third 
case,  it  is,  as  in  the  second,  interwoven  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  some  mental  power  or  powers ;  not,  however,  as  in 
the  preoediug  case,  simply  as  a  pre-requisite  to  their  exercise, 
but  by  their  being  so  formed  as  by  eseroise  spontaneously  to 
produce  the  idea."' 

The  first  of  these  three  is  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
innat*  ideas  is  commonly  understood.  This  doctrine  was  at 
one  time  thought  essential  to  support  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  and  morality.  But  Locke  saw  that  these  principles 
were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  sceptic,  although  a  belief  in 
God  and  immortality,  and  a  BCnsc  of  the  difference  between 

"  Br.  AUto^  Fsyi^lBtl^  ami  OTrntoaj/,  p.  03,  l^ino.  Loud.,  IMS 
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right  and  irrong  were  not  implanted  or  inserted  in  the  mind; 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  men  necessarily  and  wniveraaUy  came 
to  Uiem  by  iJie  ordinary  use  of  tbeir  faculties.  He  took  a 
distinction  bet weun  s.aitinaielaw,niaA&  lain  of  nature;'  and 
while  he  did  not  admit  that  there  waa  a  law  ' '  imprinted  on 
our  minds  in.  their  very  original,"  contended  "  that  there  is  a 
law  knowable  by  tho  light  of  natare."  In  like  manner, 
Bishow  liaw*  said,  "  It  will  really  come  to  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  usual  attributes  of  God,  and  the  nature  of 
virtue  and  vice,  whether  the  Deity  has  implatiied  these  in- 
stiuets  and  affections  in  us,  or  has  framod  and  disposed  ub  in 
Buch  a  manner  —  has  given  us  such  powers  and  placed  us  in 
such  circumstances,  that  we  must  necessarily  Mquire  them." 
F.  Nature  (Law  of). 

"Though  it  appears  not  that  we  have  any  mnaie  ideas  or 
formed  notions  or  prinoiptea  laid  ia  by  nature,  antecedently 
in  the  exercise  of  oar  senses  and  understandings ;  yet  it  must 
be  granted  that  we  were  born  with  tho  natural  faculty, 
whereby  we  actually  discern  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  some  notions,  ao  soon  as  we  have  tlie  notions  themselves ; 
as,  that  we  can  or  do  think,  that  therefore  we  ourselves  are; 
that  one  and  two  make  three,  that  gold  is  not  silver,  nor  ice 
formally  water ;  that  the  whole  ia  greater  than  its  part,  &o., 
and  if  we  should  set  ourselves  to  do  it,  we  cannot  deliberately 
and  seriously  doubt  of  its  being  so.  This  we  may  call  intui- 
tive knowledge,  or  natural  certainty  wrought  into  our  very 
make  and  constitution."' 

"  Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  state  of  the  paasions  for  or  against  the  Divine 
Benevolence,  because  they  are  not  innate  but  acr(uired.  This 
is  frivolous.  If  we  are  ao  framed  and  placed  in  such  oiroum- 
stances,  that  all  these  various  passions  must  be  acquired  ;  it 
is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in  us  ori- 
ginally." * 

Bont  natiirels,  fondSs  aur  la  constitution  de  notre  esprit  ct  At 
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Qotre  amo,  et  sur  nos  rapporta  aveo  tout  ce  qui  nous  envi 
ronne."  —  Turgot,'  quoted  by  Cousin.' 

"  We  are  prepared  to  defend  the  following  propositidiiB  in 

regard  to  innate  ideas,  or  constitational  principles  of  the  mind: 

First, — Negatively,  tliat  there  are  no  Innate  ideas  in  the  mind 

(1.)  as  images  or  mental  representationa ;  nor  (2.)  as  alistract 

or  general  notiona;  nor  (3.)  aa  principles  of  thought,  belief, 

lea.     But,  Second, — Posi- 

al  priueiples  operating  in 

8  priaeiples; 

IS  individual 

it« ;  and  (3.)  that  these 

inducted,  but  only  when 

truths.    It  follows  that, 

te  in  the  tuind  spontane- 

?eflexlj  in  philosophic  or 

Lftving  det-ennined  their 

nature  and  rule  by  abstraction  and  generaliEation.'" 

"  Thougii  man  does  not  receive  from  his  Maker  either  ape- 
oulative  or  moral  maxima,  as  rules  of  Judgment  and  of  con- 
duct, lite  so  many  perfect  innate  propositions  enforcing  assent 
in  his  very  infancy ;  yet  he  has  received  that  conaUtntion  of 
mind  which  enables  him  to  form  to  himself  the  genera!  rules 
iff  first  principles  on  vrhich  religion  and  acience  must  be  built, 
when  he  allowa  himself  these  advantages  of  cultivation  anil 
oxercise,  which  every  talent  he  possesses  absolutely  requires. 
And  this  is  all  that  is  pleaded  for ;  and  it  is  sufGcient  for  the 
end.  Nor  is  there  anything  either  mystical,  or  unphilosophir 
cal,  or  unscriptural  in  the  notion.  For  if  the  proposition  be 
not  strictly  innate,  it  arises  from  an  innate  power,  which,  in  tt 
sound  mind,  cannot  form  a  proposition  in  any  other  way  that 
will  haimoniie  with  enlightened  reason  and  purified  moral 
sentiment  tiian  in  that  to  which  the  natural  bias  of  the  mind 

The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  handled  by  Locke  in  liig 
Essay  on  ITiim.  Understand.,'  and  by  moat  authors  who  treat 
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of  intellectual  philosopfiy. — See  also  Ellis,  Knowledife  of  Divint 
Things;'  Sherlock,  On  the  Immm-ialiiii of  tJte  Soul.' 
INSTINCT  (io  or  i**d(  anda^JJu,,  inhtspungo),  signifies  an  inWr 
1  il  stimulus. 

In  its  widest  eignlfioation  it  has  been  applied  to  plants  aa 
well  as  to  animals ;  and  may  be  defined  to  be  "  the  power  or 
energy  by  which  all  organized  forms  are  preserved  in  the  in- 
dividual, or  continued  in  the  species."  It  is  more  common, 
howevei',  to  consider  instinct  ae  belonging  to  animals.  And 
in  this  view  of  it.  Dr.  Reid*  has  said:  —  "Bj  instinel- 1  mean 
a  natural  blind  Impulse  to  certain  actions  without  having  any 
end  in  riew,  without  deliberation,  and  very  often  without  any 
conception  of  what  we  do."  An  inslincl,  says  Paley,'  "  is  a 
propenMty  prior  to  experience  and  independent  of  instruction." 

"  An  instinct,"  says  Dr.  Whately,'  "  is  a  blind  tendency  to 
some  mode  of  action  independent  of  any  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  agent,  of  the  end  to  which  the  action  leads," 

There  are  two  classes  of  actions,  which,  in  the  inferior 
animals,  have  been  refeiTcd  l«  instinct  as  their  spring.  1. 
Those  which  have  reference  to  the  preservation  of  individnnla 
— as  the  seeking  and  discerning  the  food  which  is  convenieat 
for  them,  and  the  aaing  their  natural  organs  of  locomotion, 
and  their  natural  means  cf  defence  and  attack,  2.  Those 
which  have  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the  species  —  as 
the  bringing  forth  and  bringing  up  of  their  young. 

The  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  esplain  tha 
instinctive  operations  of  the  inferior  animals  may  be  arranged 
in  three  classes. 

I.  According  to  the  pAj/sical  theories,  the  operations  of 
instinct  are  all  provided  for  in  the  sljuoture  and  organization 
of  the  inferior  animals,  and  do  not  imply  any  mind  or  soul. 
The  principle  of  life  may  be  developed  — 

1.  By  i/i£  mechanical  play  of  bodily  organs.  See  Descartes, 
Epistles;  Polignao,  Anti-Lucretius ;*  Norris,  Essay  iomardt 
the  Theory  of  an  Ideal  World.'' 
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2.  Jij  In-i/abili  J  Bidham  7nwc(Z)/e;  Mason  Good,  Uooil 
of  Nature;^  Virey  Pe  /a  Physiologie  dans  sea  rapports,  arec 
la  Pliilosophie? 

3.  By  Sensation  Bushnan  Philosophy  of  Inglincl  and 
Season;'  Barlow  Connedton  beiieeen  Physiology  and  Iniellee- 
itial  PMloscphy ;  Kirby  BmJt/eualer  IVeatise.* 

II.  According  to  the  psjchieal  theories,  the  inafinctiye 
actiona  of  the  inferior  animals  are  the  results  of  mental  powers 
or  faonlties  possessed  by  them,  analogous  to  those  of  under- 
Btanding  in  man. 

1.  Mr.  Coleridge'  calls  instinct  "the  power  of  selecting  and 
adapting  means  to  a  proximate  end."  But  he  thinks  "that 
when  instinct  adapts  itself,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to  varying 
circumstances,  there  is  manifested  hy  the  inferior  animals,  an 
instinctive  intelligence,  which  is  not  different  in  kind  from 
nnderstonding,  or  the  faculty  which  judges  according  to  senBfl 
in  man." — Green,  Wal  Dynamics^  or  Coleridge's  Works? 

2.  Dr.  Darwin'  contends,  that  what  haye  been  called  the 
instinctive  aotlona  of  the  inferior  animals  are  to  t>e  referred  to 
experience  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  those  of  our  otro  species ; 
"  though  their  reasoning  is  from  fewer  ideas,  is  busied  about 
fewer  objects,  and  is  exerted  with  less  energy." 

3.  Mr.  Smellie,'  instead  of  regarding  the  inBtinctive  actions 
of  the  inferior  (mimals  as  the  results  of  reasoning,  regards 
the  power  of  reasoning  as  itself  an  instinct.  He  holds'"  that 
"all  animals  are,  in  some  measure,  rational  beings;  and  that 
the  dignity  and  superiority  of  the  human  intellect  are  neces- 
sary results  of  the  great  variety  of  instincts  which  na.ture  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  the  species." 

III.  According  to  the  theories  which  may  be  called  hyper- 
psychical,  the  phenomena  of  instinct  are  the  results  of  an 
intelligence,  different  from  the  human,  which  emanates  upon 
the  inferior  animals  from  the  supreme  spirit  or  some  subordi- 

This  doctrine  is  wrapped  up  in  the  ancient  fable,  that  the 
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gods,  when  pursued  by  the  Titans,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  took 
refuge  under  the  form  of  animals  of  diflferent  kinds. 

Father  Bougciint,  in  a  work  entitled,  A  rhilnnnpkical 
Amvsemeni  on  Ihe  Language  of  BmsU,  contends  that  fie  bodies 
of  the  inferior  aninials  are  inhabited  by  falicn  and  reprobate 
spirits. 

Mr.  French'  holds  that  the  actions  of  the  inferior  animals 
arc  produced  by  good  and  evil  spirits;  the  former  being  the 
cause  of  the  be>iewlent,  and  the  latter  of  the  Jerocious  in- 
stincts. 

Otliera  hare  referred  the  operations  of  instinct  to  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Creator  on  the  inferior  animals. — See  Newton, 
Optics ; '  Spectator ; '  Hancock,  Essay  on  Instinct. 

Dr.  Reid'  has  m^ntained,  that  in  the  human  being  many 

actions,  such  as  sucking  and  swallowing,  are  done  by  iiislincl; 

while  Dr.  Priestley'  regards  tiiem  aa  automatic  or  acquired. 

And  the  interpretation  of  natural  signs  and  other  acts  which 

Dr.  Reid  considers  b>  be  instinefjve,  Dr.  Priestley  refers  to 

association  and  experience. — V.  Appetite. 

INTELLECT  {intelligo,  to  choose  between,  to  perceive  a  differ- 

p)—I  tell  a    e  sT  ilj  andw'W  a     thfth  eehe  Jsunde 

whithp  dpt        fthhmmd  w 

g  lly  d       I      th  f    t    tl      tP  tMel 

II        11  th        p  w        by  wh    h  w        q  t  d 

J        pt  y   m.  g      tl 

by  th        pow  d  f      It      wh    h 

L  t  M        ly      11  d  h        illeH 

d     t     d    gthtm  q  h     k        1  dg      f      tern  I 

bitathtl  tgttth       th  thth 

b        man.  dtottth        dhl  w 

and  that  he  imparts  to  his  fellow-creatures  the  acquisitions 

he  has  made."° 

The  intelkciiml  powers  are  commonly  distinguished  from 
the  moral    powers ;    inasraueh   as   it   is   admitted   that   the 
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moral  powers  partake  pa.rtly  of  the  inUlUct  and  partly  of  'Jio 
aeiuUivity,  and  imply  not  only  knowledge  bat  feeling. 

And  irhen  the  moral  powers  are  designated  active,  it  is  noti 
meant  to  aesert  that  in  ose  c's"  g  the  '  tell  tual  powers  the 
mind  ia  alto     th      p  It    nly  to      t  mate  that  while 

the  functi        f  th        t  11    t     1  po  t      ive  knowledge, 

the  functi        f  th     act       and  m  ral  p  w  to  prompt  and 

regulat*  aot 

Lord  Mbdd  d  thgstpwsto  two,  viz, — 

tense  and      i  Ik  t      V  A  h     in  lud      the  phantaay 

a  d  also  th  mpar  f  Ity  and  th  t  by  whioli  we  appre- 
h     d    d  aa      th  1  b      t  This  he  consi- 

d  t  b  p  tly  t  1  d  h  ed  by  with  the  brutes, 
B  t     tU    t         mh  drap      lorto  man  — it  ia  tha 

f      Ity  by  wh    h  w    g  1        a  d  h  deas   altogether 

1  d  p    d    t    f  H    q     t     H        1       on  the  golden 

f  P  th  t,  p  ting  th    ).oyos  or  ^vgr,  >j>ytj[^, 

as  holding  a  middle  place  hetwiit  the  irrational  or  lowest 
part  of  our  nature  and  intellect,  which  ia  the  highest. 

"The  term  inielUet  is  derived  from  a  verb  (inlelligere), 
which  signifies  to  Udifsr^toii:  but  the  term  itself  is  uauallj 
BO  applied  aa  to  imply  a  faculty  which  reoognizes  prinoiplea 
eiplieitly  as  well  as  implicitly ;  and  abstract  as  well  aa  ap- 
plied; and  therefore  agreea  with  the  reason  rather  than  the 
understanding ;  and  the  same  extent  of  eignifioation  belouga 
to  the  adjective  intellectual."' 

"Understanding  Is  Sason  and  intellect  is  Latin  for  nearly 
the  same  idea ;  perhaps  vnderslandinff  desoribea  rather  the 
power  of  inference,  a  qnickness  at  perceiving  that  which 
stands  under  the  object  of  ooutemplation;  perhaps  intellect 
desoribes  rather  the  power  of  judgment,  a  quickness  atcftoos- 
ing  ieivteen  [inter  and  Isgere)  tlie  objects  of  contemplation."* 
Intellect  and  Intellection. — "  The  mind  of  man  ia,  by  its  native 
faculty,  able  to  discern  untrersal  propositions,  in  the  same 
niiinner  as  the  aenae  does  particular  ones — that  is,  as  the  truth 
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of  those  propositions  —  Socrates  exists,  An  gagle  flioi;,  Buce- 
phalua  runs,  is  immediately  pecueiveil  and  judged  of  bj  tha 
senae  ;  so  these  oontradictorj  propositions  cannot  be  both  true; 
What  begins  to  exist  has  its  rise  from  another ;  Action  arguei 
that  a  thing  exists  (or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed,  a  thing  tbat 
ia  not,  acts  not),  and  such-like  propositJona,  whieh  the  mind 
directly  contemplates  and  finds  to  be  true  by  its  native  force, 
without  any  previous  notion  or  applied  reasoning ;  which 
method  of  attaining  truth  is  by  a  peculiar  name  styled  intel- 
lection, and  the  faculty  of  attaining  it  the  inielleci,"^ 
Intellect  and  Intelligence,  — "  By  Aristotle,  roiJi  is  used  to 
denote  — 

"  1.  Our  higher  faculties  of  thought  and  knowledge.  - 
"  2.  The  faculty,  habit,  or  place  of  principles,  that  ia,  of 
self-evident  and  self-evidencing  notions  and  judgments, 

"The  schoolmen,  following  Boethius,  translated  it  by  t'n(ei- 
lecius  and  inteltiyeniia :  and  some  of  them  appropriated  the 
former  of  these  terms  to  ita  first  or  general  aigniflcation,  the 
latter  to  its  second  or  special."* 

Intellect  and  intelligence  are  commonly  used  as  synonymous. 
But  Trusler  haa  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  tJiat  iiildlectus  ought 
to  describe  ari  or  power,  and  intdliyentia  ought  to  describe  vat 
or  habit  of  the  understanding ;  such  being  the  tendency  of  the 
.  inflections  in  which  the  words  terminate.  In  this  case  intellecl 
or  understanding  power  is  a  gift  of  nature ;  and  iniAlit/ence, 
or  understanding  habit,  an  accumulation  of  time.  So  discri- 
minated, intellecl  is  inspired,  intelligence  ia  acquired.  The 
Supreme  Intelkd,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Wiadoni.  the 
Supremo  Intelligence  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Knowledge 
of  God.  Every  man  ia  endowed  with  understanding;  but  it 
requires  reading  tn  become  a  man  of  intelligence."  —  V,  Rba- 
sou.  Understanding. 
Intellectus  Patiens.  and  Intelleetns  Agens. — Aristotle*  dis- 
tinguished between  the  vdelkctus  patiens  and  intelleetns  agens. 
The  former,  perishing  with  the  body,  by  means  of  the  senses, 
imagination,  and  memory,  furnished  the  matter  of  knowledge; 
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the  latter,  separable  from  the  bodj,  and  eternal,  gare  tliat 
knowledge  form,  Dnder  the  impressions  of  the  eanees  the 
mind  18  pasaiva ;  hut  -while  extarnal  things  rapidly  pass,  ima- 
gination does  not  allow  them  altogetlier  to  escape,  but  the 
knowledge  of  tliem  is  retained  by  the  memory.  But  this 
knowledge,  being  the  knowledge  of  singulars,  cauuot  give 
universal  notions,  but  merely  generalized  ones.  The  intelleclus 
agens,  however,  proceeding  upon  the  information  furnished  by 
the  senses,  actually  evolves  the  idea  which  the  iniellecbi3 
paliens  potentially  possessed.  His  illastration  is,  —  as  light 
makes  colours  existing  potentially,  actually  to  be,  so  the  intel- 
leelus  agena  converts  into  actuality,  and  brings,  as  it  were,  to 
ft  new  life,  whatever  was  discovered  or  collected  by  the  iniel- 
lectus  jtatienn.  As  the  senses  reoeive-tbe  forms  of  things  ex- 
pressed in  matter,  the  intellect  comprehends  the  universal 
form,  which,  free  from  the  changes  of  matter,  is  really  prior 
to  it  and  underlies  the  production  of  it  as  cause.  The  common 
illustration  of  Aristotle  is  that  tie  senses  perceive  the  form 
of  a  tiling,  as  it  is  to  oiitov  or  a  height ;  the  intellect  has  know- 
ledge of  it  as  resembling  t^  xoiijf,  a  hollow,  out  of  which  the 
height  was  produced. 

Aristotle  has  often  been  said  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to 
eiporience.  Bat  although  he  maintained  that  we  could  not 
shut  our  eyes  and  frame  laws  and  causes  for  all  things,  yet  he 
maintained,  while  he  appealed  to  experience,  that  the  inteUed 
was  the  ultimate  judge  of  what  is  true.^ 

According  to  Thomas  Aquinas,'  "Intdkctua  noster  nihil  iniel- 
ligii  sine  phantasmaie."  But  he  distinguished  between  the 
intellect  passive  and  the  intellect  active ;  the  one  receiving  im- 
pressions from  the  senses,  and  the  other  reasoning  on  them. 
Sense  knows  the  individual,  intellect  the  universal.  Ton  see 
a  triangle,  but  you  rise  to  the  idea  of  triangularity.  It  is  this 
power  of  generaJiiing  which  specializes  man  and  makes  him 
what  he  is,  infelligenf. 
INTENT  or  UTTENTIOH  [m-lendo,  to  tend  to),  in  morals  and 
in  law,  means  that  act  of  tiio  mind  by  which  we  contemplate 
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and  desiga  the  aooomplishment  of  nome  end.  It  is  followed 
bj  the  adoption  and  use  of  suitable  means.  But  this  is  more 
directly  indicated  hy  the  word  jjurpcse.  "He  had  long  har- 
houwd  tie  intention  of  taking  away  the  life  of  Iiia  enemy,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  proyided  himself  with  weiiponB."  Piirpost 
is  &  step  nearer  action  than  intention.  But  both  in  law  and  in 
morals,  iiUenlion,  according  as  it  is  right  or  wrong,  good  or 
bad,  affects  the  nature  or  character  of  the  potion  following. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  iiileniion 
may  altogether  change  the  nature  of  an  action.  Killing  may 
be  no  murder,  if  done  with  the  iafeniina  of  freeing  the  church 
from  a  persecutor,  and  siwiety  from  a  tyrint  And  if  i  priest 
administers  any  nf  the  sacraments  without  the  inttiifwn  of 
esercising  hie  priPstly  fun  fiona,  thest,  ^acram  at"  may  bo 
rendered  Toid. — V  Bleciion 
INTElTTIOir  (Logicat) 


Intention,  with  logicians,  has  the  same  meaning  as  notion; 
SB  it  is  bjnoiioNs  the  mind  tends  towards  or  attends  to  objects, 
— V.  Notion, 
Intention  (First  and  Second). 

"Nouns  of  the  Jirsl  iiileniion  are  those  which  are  imposed 
upon  tilings  as  such,  that  conception  alone  intervening,  by 
which  the  mind  is  carried  Immediately  to  the  thing  itself. 
Such  are  man  and  stone.  But  nouns  of  the  second  inteniioti 
are  those  which  are  imposed  upon  things  not  in  virtue  of  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  in  virtue  of  their  being  subject  to 
the  intention  which  the  mind  makes  concerning  them :  as, 
when  we  say  that  man  is  a  species,  and  animal  a  ijenns."' 

Eaoul  le  Breton,  Siijier  Lib.  Poster.  Analyt.  He  was  a 
Thomist. 


'  Part  H„  ranlo  S,  1.  (SJ, 
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See  IWciatio  de  Secundis  IntenUanihas  secundum  ductrinam 
Stoti.    Bj  Sarnrmua,  4to,  Ursellie,  1622. 

h  first  intention  may  be  defined  "  a  conception  of  a  thing  or 
things  fonned  by  the  mind  from  materials  esisting  without 
itself." 

A  setond  inieniioa  is  "a  conception  of  nnother  conception 
or  eoneeptiona  formed  by  the  mind  from  materials  existing  in 
itself."  Thus  tJie  conceptions  "  man,  animal,  vAifeness,"  &c., 
are  framed  from  marks  presented  hj  natnrai  objects.  "  The 
conceptions,  genus,  spedes,  accidait,  &o,,  are  formed  from  tlio 
^rsl  inleniions  themselves  viewed  in  certain  relations  to  each 

IKTERPHETATION  of  NATUEE— "  There  are,"  says  Bacon,'' 
"two  ways,  and  can  be  only  two,  of  seeking  and  finding 
truth.  One  springs  at  once  from  the  sense,  and  from  par- 
ticulars, to  the  most  general  axioms ;  and  from  pTinciplea 
thus  obtained,  aJid  their  ttnth  assumed  aa  a  fixed  point,  judges 
and  invents  intermediate  asionis.  This  is  the  way  now  in 
«se.  The  other  obtains  its  axioms  (that  is,  its  truths)  also 
from  the  sense  and  from  particulars,  hy  a  connected  and  gra- 
dual progress,  so  as  to  arrive,  in  the  last  place,  at  the  most 
general  truths.  This  is  the  true  way,  as  yet  untried.  The 
former  set  of  doctrines  we  call,"  he  says,'  "  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  'Anticipation  of  Naiwe,'  the  latter  the  ' Iiiieij>re(a- 
iioii  of  Kaliire.' " 

INTUITION  (from  intueor,  to  behold).  —  "  Sometimes  the  mind 
perceives  the  agi'eement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  imme- 
diately by  themsehes  without  the  intervention  of  any  other, 
and  this,  I  think,  v,e  miy  i_all  miuiliFe  knowledge  For  in 
this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  exammmg  but 
perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  doth  the  light,  onl>  by  teing 
directed  towards  it  Thus  the  mind  petcei\es  that  white  la 
not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle  that  three  are  more 
than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two  ' 
'■  What  we  know  ur  comprehend  as  soon  as  we  peroene  m 

»  Mansel,  XiiCe  U  Jldrldi,  1849,  pp.  16, 17.    See  Siniiu  -if  WhaUl^a  Ijigic,  Ho.  o»l 
'jV™.  Org.,  i,  Aph.  19.  ■  Aph,  2^ 
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attend  to  it,  we  are  said  fo  know  ty  iidnilion:  things  which 
we  know  by  int-iitiim,  cannot  b«  made  more  certain  by  argu- 
ments, than  thej  are  at  first.  We  know  by  inlnition  that  al] 
the  parts  of  a  thiiig  iogother-.jiro  equal  to  the  whole  of  it. 
Ai  oins  are  pr  positions  known  by  infuilioii." ' 

II  i!  o  i  has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Bcnttie  and  others,  not 
only  to  tl  B  [  ower  by  whi«h  we  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
ai  on  s  of  geometry,  but  to  that  by  whicii  we  recognize  the 
auth  r  tv  of  the  fundamental  hiwf>  of  belief,  when  we  hear 
tf  em  enune  ated  in  language.  My  only  objection  to  this  use 
of  thp  word  a,  that  it  is  a  departure  from  common  practice; 
according  to  whioli,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  the  proper  objeots 
of  intuition  are  pnjpositious  analogous  to  tlie  aiiome  prefixed 
to  Euclid's  Elements.  In  some  other  respects  this  innoration 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  very 
limited  and  imperfect  vocabulary  of  which  we  are  able  to 
avail  ourselves  in  our  present  disouasions."' 

"Intuition  is  properly  atcriliuted  and  should  be  carefully 
restricted,  to  those  instinctive  faculties  and  impulsoa,  external 
and  internal,  which  aet  instantaneously  and  irresistibly,  which 
were  given  by  nature  aa  the  first  inlets  of  all  knowledge,  and 
which  we  have  called  the  Pi-i-mary  Pnneiples,  whilst  self- 
evidence  may  be  justly  and  properly  attributed  to  axioms,  or 
tte  Secondary  Principles  of  liuth."' 

On  the  difference  between  knowledge  as  iniuUive,  immediate, 
or  preseniative,  and  as  mediate,  or  r^reseniative,  see  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.* 

latuiiion  is  used  in  the  extent  of  the  German  Ansehatiung, 
to  include  all  the  products  of  the  perceptive  (estemal  or  in- 
ternal) and  imaginative  faculties ;  every  act  of  oonBcionsness, 
in  short,  of  which  the  immediate  object  is  an  individual, 
thing,  state,  or  act  of  mind,  presented  under  the  condition  cS 
dioiinct  existence  in  space  or  time."' 

"Besides  its  original  and  proper  meaning  [as  a  visual 
porceptionl,  it  has  been  employed  t«  denote  a  kind  of  ajjjij'* 

'  Taylor,  BUmaOs  if  Tkoaghl. 

'  Beiai  WoTlni,  noles.  '  Mannfl,  ft-ol^raii.  Zaff .  p-O. 
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heasion  and  a  kind  lit  Judgment.  Under  the  former  hertd  it 
has  been  used  to  denote,  1.  A  perception  of  the  actual  and 
present,  in  opposition  to  the  ohslraeiiee  knowledge  wliioh 
we  haye  of  the  possible  in  imagination,  and  of  tlie  past  in 
memory.  2.  An  immediate  apprehension  of  a  thing  in  itself, 
in  contrast  to  a  representative,  vicarious  or  mediate,  appre- 
hension, of  it,  in  or  through  something  else.  (Hence  by  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  others,  infidtion  is  employed  to  designate  the 
cogniiion  as  opposed  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute.)  3.  The 
knowledge,  which  we  can  adequately  represent  in  imagination, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  '  symbolical '  knowledge  which  we 
cannot  image,  but  only  think  or  conceive,  through  and  under 
a  sign  or  word.  (Hence,  probably,  Kant's  application  of  the 
term  to  the  forms  of  the  sensibility,  the  imaginations  of  Time 
and  Space,  in  contrast  to  the  forms  or  categories  of  the 
Understanding}.  4.  Perception  proper  (the  objective),  in 
contrast  to  sen8a,tion  proper  (the  subjective),  in  our  sensitive 
oonBciousnesB.  5.  The  simple  apprehension  of  a  notiou,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  complex  apprehension  of  the  terms 
of  a  proposition. 

"Under  the  latter  head  it  has  only  a  single  signification, 
vii, ; — To  denot*  the  immediate  affirmation  by  the  intellect, 
the  predicate  does  or  does  not  pertain  to  the  subject,  in  what 
are  called  self-evident  propositions." ' 
INTUITION  and  CONCEPTION.—"  The  perceptions  of  sense 
areimmediate,  those  of  the  understanding  mediate  only;  sense 
refers  its  perceptions  directly  and  immediately  to  an  object. 
Hence  the  perception  is  singular,  incomplei,  and  immediate, 
i.  e.,  is  intuition.  When  I  see  a  star,  or  hear  the  tones  of  a 
harp,  the  perceptions  are  immediate,  incomples,  and  intuitive. 
This  is  the  good  old  logical  meaning  of  thewordinfi/iffon.  In 
our  philosophic  writings,  however,  intuitive  and  intuition  have 
come  to  be  applied  solely  to  propositions ;  it  is  here  extended 
to  the  first  elements  of  perception,  whence  such  propositions 
spring.  Again,  iniuiiion,  in  English,  is  restricted  to  per^pp- 
tions  d  pi-ioH;  but  the  established  logical  use  and  wont  applii^a 
the  word  to  every  inoomplex  representation  whatever;  and 
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it  is  left  for  furUier  and  more  deep  inquiry  to  ascertain  what 
in(utftoiM  are  founded  on  observation  and  esperience,  and 
what  arise  from  d  priori  BOurcea." ' 

IHVEITTIOM"  (invenio.  to  oome  in,  or  to  come  at)  is  the  croafJt  n 
or  eonstructioQ  of  something  wiiich  has  not  before  existed. 
Dificovery  is  the  making  manifest  something  which  liiiherto 
has  been  unknown.  We  discover  or  uncover  what  is  hidden. 
"We  come  at  new  objects.  Galileo  invented  the  telescopa, 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

"  We  speak  of  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 
America.  Shift  these  words,  and  speak,  for  instance,  of  the 
inveaikm  of  America,  you  feel  at  once  how  unsuitable  Uie  lan- 
guage is.  And  why  ?  Because  Columbus  did  not  make  tliat 
to  be  which  before  him  had  not  been.  America  was  fiere 
before  he  revealed  it  to  European  eyes ;  but  that  which  before 
was,  he  showed  to  be ;  he  withdrew  the  voil  which  hitherto 
had  concealed  it,  he  discnvercd  it.'" 

Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  Watt  invealed 
the  steam  engine.  We  speak  with  a  true  distinction,  of  the 
iniieittions  of  Art,  the  discoveries  of  Science. 

In  Locke  and  his  contemporaries,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
older  writers,  to  invent  is  currently  used  for  to  discover.  Thus 
Bacon'  says,  "  Logic  does  not  pretend  to  iniKnt  science,  or  the 
axioms  of  sciences,  but  passes  it  over  with  a  caique  in  sua  aHe 
credendum," 

[AOlfY  (clfaytia,  dissimulation),  is  an  ignorance  purposely  af- 
fected to  provoke  or  confound  an  antagonist.  It  was  very 
much  employed  by  Socrates  against  the  Sophists.  In  modern 
times  it  was  adopted  by  Bnrke  in  his  Defence  of  Nataral 
Society,  in  which,  assuming  the  person  of  Bolingbroke,  he 
proves,  acoolJiug  to  the  principles  of  that  author,  that  the 
arguments  he  brought  agninst  ecclesiastical,  .would  equally 
lie  against  civil,  institutions.  Sir  William  Drummond,  in  his 
(Sdipvs  Jiidaicus,  maintained  that  the  history  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs  is  a  mythical  representation  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  Dr.  Townsend,  in  his  (Edipva  Bomanus,  attempts 
to  show  that  upon  the  same  principles  the  twelve  patriarebi 

'  Semple,  IntFod-  to  Metaphi/s.  of  Ethics,  p.  HJ. 
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wero  propiieoies  of  the  twelye  Cccsara.  Dr.  Whately,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Historic  Dovbts,  attempted  to  show  lliat 
objections  similar  to  fiiose  against  the  Soripturo-history,  and 
much  more  plaasible,  might  be  urged  against  all  the  received 
occounta  of  Napoleon  Bonaparto, 


JUDGMENT.  —  "A  judgment  is  a  combiiiation  oF  two  concepts, 
related  to  one  or  more  oommoa  objects  of  possible  intuition." ' 

Our  judgments,  according  to  Aristotle,  are  either  proble- 
malical,  assertiee,  or  demonstrable;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
results  of  opim'on,  of  belief,  or  of  science. 

"  The  probkmaiiea!  judgment  is  neither  subjectiTcly  nor 
otgectively  true,  that  is,  it  is  neither  held  with  entire  certainty 
by  the  thinking  snbject,  nor  can  we  show  that  it  truly  repre- 
Benta  the  object  about  which  we  judge.  It  is  a  mere  opinion. 
It  may,  however,  be  the  espression  of  our  presentiment  of 
certainty ;  and  what  was  held  ss  mere  opinion  before  proof, 
may  afterwards  be  proved  to  demonstration.  Great  discoverios 
are  problems  at  first,  and  the  examination  of  them  leads  to  n 
conviction  of  their  truth,  aa  it  has  done  to  the  abandonment 
of  msny  false  opinions.  In  other  subjects,  we  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  advance  beyond  mere  opinion.  Whenever 
we  judge  about  variable  things,  as  the  future  actions  of  men, 
the  best  courBC  of  conduct  for  ourselves  under  doubtful  eiroum- 
Btances,  historical  facta  about  which  there  is  conflicting  testi- 
mony, we  can  but  form  a  problematical  judgment,  and  must 
admit  the  possibility  of  error  at  the  moment  of  making  our 
decision. 

"  The  assertive  judpnent  is  one  of  which  we  are  fully  per- 
aoaded  ourselves,  but  cannot  give  grounds  for  our  belief  that 
shall  compel  men  in  general  to  coincide  with  us.  It  is  there- 
fore subjectively,  but  not  objectively,  certain.  It  commends 
itself  to  our  moral  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  otlior  men  are  of 
the  same  disposition,  they  will  accept  it  likewise. 

"  The  demonstrative  jadgment  is  both  subjecliBely  and  olject- 
iedy  true.   It  may  either  be  certain  in  itself,  &a  a  mathematical 

*  Maoae),  PreUffom  Log.,  p.  6C 
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axiom  is,  or  capable  of  proof  by  meana  of  other  judgments, 
B,s   the   theories  of  mathemitticB   and   the   laws  of  physical 

Port  Royal  defiaition;  —  "Judgment  is  that  operation  of  the 
mind  through  which,  joining  different  ideas  together,  it  afBrma 
or  deniea  the  one  ov  the  other ;  as  when,  for  instance,  having 
the  ideas  of  the  earth  and  roundness,  it  affirms  or  denies  thai 
the  earth  is  round, " 

When  expressed  in  words  ajadgmerd  is  called  a  proposition. 
According  to  Mr.  Locke,  judgment  implies  the  comparison  of 
two  or  more  ideas.  But  Dr.  Keid'  says  he  applies  the  word 
judgment  to  every  determination  of  the  mind  concerning  what 
is  true  or  false,  and  shows  that  many  of  these  determinations 
are  simple  and  primitive  heliefs  (not  the  result  of  comparing 
two  or  more  ideas),  accompanying  tlie  eseroise  of  all  our 
faculties,  judgments  of  nature,  the  spontaneous  product  of 
intelligence. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  distinctiona  of  oar  judgmetdi 
18,  that  some  of  them  are  tntoitiTe,  others  grounded  on 
argument." 

Iq  his  Inqnii-y?  he  shows  that  judijineni  and  belief,  so  far 
from  arising  from  the  comparison  of  ideas,  in  some  cases  pre- 
cede even  simple  apprehension. 

The  same  view  has  been  taken  by  Adolphe  Gamier,  in  hi^ 
TraiU  des  FacuWa  d«  lame." 
Judgmests,  Analytic,  Synthetic,  and  Tautologous.— "  Some 
Judgments  are  merely  explanatory  of  [heir  subject,  having  for 
their  predicate  a  conception  which  it  fairly  implies,  to  all  whi 
know  and  can  define  its  nature.  Thoy  arc  called  aaalyUi. 
judgments  because  they  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  subject, 
without  determining  anything  new  concerning  it.  If  we  say 
that  'all  triangles  have  three  sides,'  the jWywcni is  analytic; 
because  having  three  sides  is  always  implied  in  a  right  notion 
of  a  triangle.  Such  judgments,  as  declaring  the  nature  or 
eaaenoe  of  the  subject,  have  been  called  '  essential  propositions.' 
"Judginenls  of  another  class  attribute  to  the  subject  some- 
thing not  directly  implied  in  it,  and  thus  increase  our  know 

t  ThQmBon,  OalKncf  Ltmtaf  TlioagM,ff,fSli^. 
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leiige.  They  are  called  syniheiic,  from  placing  together  twn 
notions  not  hitherto  associated.  'All  bodies  poaseas  power  of 
attraction '  is  a  synthetic  judgment,  because  we  can  think  of 
bodies  witJiout  thinking  of  attraction  as  one  of  their  imme- 
diate primary  attributes. 

"  Wo  must  distinguish  between  analytic  and  tatitologous 
judgments.  Whilst  tbe  analytic  display  the  meaning  of  the 
subj  ect,  and  put  the  same  matter  in  a  new  form,  the  toulologoua 
only  repeat  the  subject,  and  give  us  the  same  matter  in  the 
Bame  form,  as  '  whataver  is,  is.'     'A  spirit  is  a  spirit.' 

"  It  is  a  misnomer  Ut  call  analytic  judgments  identical  pro- 
positions.' '  ETcry  man  is  a  liring  creature '  would  not  be  aa 
identjoal  proposition  unless  '  living  creature '  denoted  the  same 
as  'mau;'  whereas  it  is  far  more  extcnsire.  Locke"  under- 
stands by  identical  propositions  only  such  aa  are  tautologous. 
—  Thomson,  Outline  of  Latus  nf  Thought? 
JUEISPRtTDENCE  [jurispradentia,  the  science  of  rights).— 
Some  refer  the  Latin  word  jus  to  jussum,  the  supine  of  the 
verbjuSeo,  to  order  or  enact.  Others  refer  it  to  jtislum,  that 
■which  is  j  ust  and  right.  But  as  light  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
foundation  of  positive  law,  a  thing  is  jussum,  guiajastum  est — 
made  law  because  it  was  antecedently  juat  and  right. 

Jiirispnidenee  is  the  science  of  rights  in  accordaaee  widi 
positive  law.  It  is  distinguished  into  universal  and  particular. 
"  The  former  relates  to  the  science  of  law  in  general,  and 
investigates  the  principles  which  are  common  to  all  positive 
systems  of  law,  apart  from  the  local,  partial,  and  accidental 
circumstances  and  peculiarities  by  which  these  systems  respec- 
tively are  distinguished  from  one  another.  Particular  juris- 
prudettce  treats  of  the  laws  of  particular  states ;  which  laws 
are.  or  at  least  profess  to  be,  the  rules  and  principles  of  uni- 
versal jurisprudence  itself,  specifically  developed  amd  applied.'' 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  jurisprudence  and 
moraiiiy,  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  the 
respective  limits  of  each.  Both  rest  upon  the  great  law  of 
right  and  wrong  as  made  known  by  the  light  of  nature.  But 
while  morality  enjoins  obedience  to  that  law  in  al!  its  eitent, 
jurisprudence  exacts  'bedience  to  it  only  in  so  far  as  the  law 

'  Mill,  Lb}.,  b.  i.,  chnp.  8  »  B.  ly.,  ch.  8,  S,  ■  Pp  IH  195 
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oi  nature  has  been  recognized  in  the  law  of  nations  or  the 
poaHire  institutions  of  sooietj.  Moraiily  is,  therefore,  more 
extensive  than  yi/n'5pii<fejtee.  Moraliii/  has  equa!  reference 
to  the  irhole  of  human  duty.  Jurispi-udence  haa  special 
reference  to  Hoeifti  duty.  All  social  duty  as  enjoined  hy  tiia 
light  of  nature  —  whether  included  under  justice  or  benevo- 
lence—belongs io  moralily.  Jurisprudence  treats  chiefly  or 
almost  exclusively  of  duties  of  justice,  which  have  bee» 
made  the  subject  of  positive  law;  which  duties  of  benevo- 
lence cannot  well  be.  The  rules  of  laorality  as  such,  are  en- 
forced merely  by  tie  la'w  within ;  but  in  ao  far  as  they 
have  been  adopted  by  ^urisprvdence,  they  can  be  enforced  by 
external  law.  The  moralist  appeals  to  our  sense  of  duty,  the 
jurist  ia  a  sense  of  authority  or  law.  "As  the  sense  of  duty 
ia  the  sense  of  moral  necessity  simply,  and  excluding  the 
iense  of  physical  (or  external)  compulsion,  so  the  sense  of 
law  is  the  sense  of  the  same  necessity,  in  combination  with 
the  notion  of  physical  {or  external)  oompulsion  in  aid  of  its 
requirements." ' 

The  difference  between  moTaliiy  and  jurispnideTtae  as  to 
estent  of  rajige,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  of  signi- 
fication between  the  word  right,  when  used  as  an  adjective, 
and  when  used  as  a  substantive.  Morality  contemplates  all 
that  is  right  in  action  and  disposition.  Jw-ispmdence  eon- 
templates  only  that  which  one  man  has  a  right  to  from 
another.  "The  adjective  right,"  says  Dr.  Whewell,'  "has  a 
muoh  wider  significatjon  than  the  suUstantive  right,  JEverj- 
thing  is  right  which  is  conformable  t*)  the  supreme  rule  of 
human  action ;  but  that  only  is  a  right  which,  being  conform- 
able to  the  supreme  rule,  is  realized  in  society  and  vested  in  a 
particular  person.  Hence  the  two  words  may  often  be  pro- 
perly opposed.  We  may  say,  that  a  poor  man  has  no  fight  to 
relief;  but  it  is  right  he  should  have  it.  A  rich  man  has  a 
right  to  destroy  the  harvest  of  his  fields ;  but  to  do  so  would  not 
be  right."  So  that  the  sphere  of  morality  is  wider  than  tliat  of 
Jtirispmdence,  the  former  embracing  all  that  is  right,  the  latter 
only  particular  rights  realized  or  vested  in  particular  persona. 
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Mm-alily  and  jurisprudence  differ  also  5a  the  immodiotfl 
ground  of  obligation,  MoTc^My  eajoios  us  to  do  irhat  is  Hgkt, 
because  it  is  rigid.  Jurinprudence  enjoins  us  to  give  to  otiiera 
their  j-i'^Ai,  with  ultimate  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  truth 
made  kno-wn  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  we  are  morally 
bound  to  do  so ;  but,  appealing  mure  directly  to  the  fact,  that 
our  doing  so  can  be  demanded  by  our  neighbour,  and  that  his 
demand  will  he  enforced  by  the  authority  of  positive  law^ 
And  this  difference  between  the  immediate  ground  of  obli- 
gation in  matters  of  morality  and  matters  of  Jurisprudence^ 
girea  rise  to  a  difference  of  meaning  in.  the  use  of  some  words 
which  are  generally  employed  as  synonymous.  For  esample, 
if  regard  be  had  to  the  difference  between  morality  andjuns- 
prudenee,  dfiiij  ia  atrord  of  wider  sign ifl cation  than  ohligaiion ; 
just  as  TtgM,  the  adjective,  is  of  wider  signification  than  right, 
the  Bubatantive,  It  is  my  duty  to  do  what  is  right.  1  am 
under  obligation  to  give  another  man  his  right.  A  fiimilai! 
shade  of  difference  in  meaning  may  be  noticed  in  reference  to 
the  words  ovgM  and  obliged.  I  ought  to  do  my  dufy  ;  I  am 
obliged  to  give  a  man  his  right.  I  am  not  obliged  to  relieve  a 
distresEcd  person,  but  I  ought  to  do  so. 

These  distinctions  are  sometimes  explained  by  saymg  that 
what  is  enjoined  by  jHmjiTOffence  is  ai  pei-fed  ohligohon  and 
what  is  enjoined  only  by  moralily  is  of  imperfect  cUijahmi  — 
that  is,  that  we  may  or  may  not  do  what  our  consciei  lc  dic- 
tates, but  that  we  can  be  compelled  to  do  what  pooitiie  law 
demands.  But  these  phrases  of  perfect  and  imj  eifei  obJt- 
giUion  are  objectionable,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  represent 
the  obligations  ot  morality  as  inferior  to  those  of  iiainprudmce 
—  the  dictates  of  oonseience  as  of  less  authoritT  than  the 
enactments  of  law  —  whereas  the  latter  rest  upon  the  foimor, 
and  the  law  of  nations  derives  its  binding  force  from  the  law 
of  nature. 

Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  el  Pacts;  Puffendorff,  De  Officio 
Eomiiiis  el  Cici.^;  Leibnitz,  Jurisprudeniia;  Montesquieu, 
Spirit  of  Laws;  Butlamaqui,  Pi-indples  of  Nahiral  Laic; 
Eutherforth,  Institutes  of  Natural  Law;  Mackintosh,  Hit- 
course  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations;  Lerminier,  Sut 
U  Droit. 
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JVSTICE  {Scxaieairtjyjustitia),  h  one  of  the  four  cardinal  vlrtnea 
It  consists,  according  to  Cicero,'  in  sao  caiqiie  tribvendo,  in  ac- 
cording to  every  one  his  right.  By  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
also  by  Plato,  it  was  regarded  as  including  all  human  virtno 
or  duty.  The  word  righteousness  is  used  in  our  translation 
of  the  Scripture  in  a  like  estensise  signification.  As  opposod 
to  equity,  jusd'M  {ro  fn/uxor)  moans  doing  merely  what  posi- 
tive law  requires,  while  equity  (ri  iaor]  means  doing  what  if 
fair  and  right  in  the  circumstances  of  every  particular  case. 
Justice,  is  not  founded  in  law,  as  Hohbcs  and  others  hold,  but 
ia  our  idea  of  what  is  right  And  laws  arc  just  or  unjust  in 
BO  fat  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  that  idea. 

"  To  say  that  there  is  nothing  just  nor  unjust  hut  what  ia 
commanded  or  prohihited  by  positive  laws,"  remarks  Montes- 
quieu,* "  ia  like  sajing  that  the  radii  of  a  circle  were  not  equal 
till  you  had  drawn  the  cireumferecee." 

Justice  may  be  distinguished  as  ethical,  economical,  and 
politieai.  The  first  consists  in  doing  jvstiee  between  man  and 
man  as  men ;  the  second,  in  doing  Justice  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  or  household ;  and  the  tiiird,  in  doing  J^istiet 
between  the  members  of  a  community  or  commonwealth. 
These  distinctions  are  taken  by  More  in  his  Enchiridion  Elhi- 
aim,  and  are  adopted  by  Grove  in  his  Moral  Philosophy. 

Plato's  Republic  contains  a  delineation  at  justice. — Aristotle, 
Elkie.;'  Cicero,  De  Finibus. 

Horace'  gives  the  idea  of  a  just  or  good  man.  — V.  Eicht, 


KABALA,— In  Hebrew  kabal  signifies  "  to  receive  ;"  masora  "  to 
hand  down."  "The  Kabalists  believe  that  God  has  expressly 
committed  his  mysteries  to  certain  chosen  persons,  and  that 
tliey  themselves  have  received  those  mysteries  in  trust,  still 
further  to  hand  them  d.iwii  to  wortliy  recipients."^ 

The  origin  of  the  kabala  'hsit  been  carried  back  to  Moaes, 

'  Dc  yiBdms,  nil.  T,  i»p.23. 

*  Spvrit  of  Laws,  book  1.,  chA'p.  1. 

■  Mb.  T.  *  Sjrlal.,  lib.  I.,  1^  to. 

'  ElherWge,  Bfb.  IMer.,  p.  M3, 
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and  even  to  Adam.  The  nnmerouB  allusions  to  it  in  ilis 
Mishna  and  Gemara,  bIiow,  tiat  under  the  Tanaim,  a  cerfain 
ptilosopbj,  or  religious  metaphjaic,  was  secretly  tauglit,  and 
that  this  system  of  esoteric  teaching  related  especially  to  the 
Creation  and  the  Godhead.  So  early  as  a,  p,  189,  the  time  of 
the  Mishna  redaction,  il  wss  recognized  as  an  estahlished  thco 
Bophy,  the  privilege  of  select  disciples.  Two  works  of  tlie 
Mishnaio  period  are  still  extant  in  authentic  and  complete  form, 
Tiz.,  Sepher  Tetsira  and  the  Zohar.  The  kabala,  conadered 
as  a  constructed  science,  is  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
practical  department  comprises  a  eymbolioal  apparatus,  and 
rules  for  the  use  of  it.  The  theoretical  consiBts  of  two  parts — 
the  cosmogonic,  relating  to  the  visible  universe,  and  the  tlteo- 
gonic  and  pneumatological,  relating  to  the  spiritual  world  and 
the  perfeoljons  of  the  Divino  nature.  Pantheism  is  the  foun- 
dation of  both.  The  universe  is  a  revelation  of  (he  Infinite — 
an  immanent  effect  of  His  ever  active  power  and  presence. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Kabala  was 
adopted  by  several  Christian  mystics.  Raymond  LuUy, 
Beuchlin,  Henry  More,  and  others  paid  much  attention  to  it. 
Eeuohiin,  De  Arte  Cabalistica;'  De  Verbo  Mirifico;^  Atha- 
nasius  Kirch er,  (EAipvs  (Egypiiacus ;'  Henry  More,  Cabhala;* 
Ad.  Franck,  La  KabhaU; '  Btheridge,  Hebrew  Literaim-e ; '  Picua 
(J.  Paris.),  Cabalistarum  Selectiora  Ohscunoraqve  Dogmata.'' 
KNOWLEDGE  (r^iims,  cognUio). 


"  Snomledgts  (or  cognitions),  in  common  use  with  Eoeon 
and  our  English  philosophers,  till  after  the  time  of  Locke, 
ought  not  to  be  discarded.  It  is,  however,  unnoticed  by  any 
English  lesicographer."' 

"Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  connection  and  ogroe- 
ment,  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideae. 

'Jol„H=5Cl.,  im.  !■  FoL,  Bnsil,  149t.  ■  Tol.,  Rom.,  16J2. 
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Wliere  this  perception  is,  there  ia  knowledge;  nnd  wliere  it  is 
not,  then,  though,  ive  may  faiioj,  guess,  or  believe,  yet  we 
always  come  short  of  knowledge."  —  Loolce.'  And  in  cliap. 
14,  he  says,  "  The  mind  has  two  faculties  conversant  ahoat 
truth  ftud  falsehood.  Fiisl  kiiotcledge,  nheieby  it  oei'tainlj 
perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  sntiefied  of  the  -igreeinont  or 
disagreement  of  any  ideas  liecoiidly,  judipiteni,  which  is  the 
putting  ideas  together,  oi  separating  them  from  one  another 
in  the  mind,  when  their  uertain  agreement  or  disagreement 
is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  be  so  "  Knuwledije  is  here 
opposed  to  opinion.  Bnt  judgment  is  the  fatuity  by  which 
we  attain  to  certainty,  as  well  as  to  opinion  "And,"  says 
Dr.  Eeid,'  "I  know  no  authority,  besides  that  of  Mr.  Loclte, 
for  calling  knowledge  a  faculty  any  more  than  for  calling 
opinion  a  fiioulty." 

"Knowledge  implies  ihree  things  —1st,  Firm  Belief;  2d, 
of  what  ia  ini« ;  3d,  On  sufficient  pounds  If  any  one,  e,  p., 
is  in  doubl  respecting  one  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  kitnvi  the  proposition  proved  by  it ,  if,  again,  he 
is  fully  convinced  of  anything  that  is  not  ft  ue,  be  vt  mistaken 
in  supposing  himself  to  know  it ,  lastlj,  if  two  persons  are 
each  fully  confident,  one,  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  and  the 
other,  that  it  is  not  (though  one  of  these  opinions  must  be 
true),  neither  of  them  could  properly  be  said  to  knmn  tfie 
truth,  since  he  cannot  have  sufficient  jjroo/' of  it."' 

Knowledge  supposes  three  terms ;  a  being  who  knows,  an 
object  known,  and  a  relaiian  determined  between  the  knowing 
being  and  the  known  object.  This  relation  properly  consti- 
tutes knoviledge. 

But  this  relation  may  not  be  exact,  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  things ;  knowledge  is  not  (nith.  Knowledge  is  a  sub- 
jective conception  —  a  relative  state  of  the  human  mind;  it 
resides  in  the  relation,  essentially  ideal,  of  our  thought  and 
its  object.  Truth,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  reality  itself  the 
leality  ontological  and  absolute,  considered  in  their  absolute 
relations  with  intelligence,  and  independent  of  our  personal 
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conceptions.  Tnitli  has  its  source  in  God ;  JenotBledge  proooeds 
from  man.  Knowledge  is  true  und  perfect  from  the  moment 
that  our  conception  is  really  eoaformable  to  that  which  is  — 
from  the  moment  that  our  thuught  has  seized  tlie  reality. 
And,  in  this  Tiow,  truth  may  he  defined  to  be  the  eonformitj 
of  our  thought  with  the  nntura  of  its  ohject. 

But  truth  is  not  yet  certitude.  It  may  esist  in  itself  without 
being  acquired  by  the  human  mind,  without  existing  actually 
for  ns.  It  does  not  become  certain  to  us  till  we  have  acquired 
it  by  the  employment  of  method.  Certitude  is  thus  truth 
brought  methodically  to  the  human  intelligence, — that  is, 
conducted  from  principle  to  principle,  to  a  point  which  is 
evident  of  itself  If  such  a  point  exist,  it  is  plain  that  we 
can  attain  to  all  the  truths  which  attaeh  themselves  to  it 
directly  or  indirectly ;  and  that  we  may  hace  of  these  truths, 
howsocTer  remote,  a  certainty  as  complete  as  that  of  the  point 
of  departure. 

Certitude,  then,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  the  relation  of  truth 
to  knowledge,  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  of  ontology  to 
psychology.  When  the  human  intelligence,  making  its  spring, 
has  seized  divine  truth,  in  identifying  itself  wiit  the  reality, 
it  ought  then,  in  order  to  finish  its  work,  to  return  upon  itself, 
to  indiyidualize  the  truth  in  us ;  and  from  this  individualiza" 
tion  results  the  ceiiituiie  which  becomes,  in  eome  sort,  per- 
sonal, as  knowledge ;  ail  the  while  preserving  the  impersonal 
nature  of  iiiil^, 

Certii-ude  then  reposes  upon  two  points  of  support,  the  one 
subjective — man  or  the  human  consciousness;  the  other  ohjectint 
and  absolute  —  the  Supreme  Being.  God  and  consciousness 
are  the  two  arbiters  of  certitude.' 

"  The  schoolmen  divided  all  human  knowledge  into  two 
species,  cagnitio  ininitim,  and  cognitlo  abslracHva.  By  intui- 
tive knowledge  they  signified  that  which  wo  gain  by  an  im- 
mediate presentation  of  the  real  individual  object;  by  absiroe- 
tive,  that  which  we  gain  and  hold  through  the  medium  of  a 
general  term ;  the  one  being,  in  modern  language,  a  percep- 
tion, the  other  a,concept,"' — Y.  Absthactive. 
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Leibnita  took  a  distiiiction  between  knoaledge  as  intmtice  oi 
i!^:r^bolkaL  When  I  hehold  a  triangle  ftctually  delineated, 
and  thick  of  it  as  a  figure  with  three  sidea  and  three  angles, 
&o.,  acoordicj  to  the  idea  of  it  in  my  mind,  my  hiowledge  is 
ijUuUive.  Dot  when  I  use  the  word  ti-iangle,  and  know  what 
it  means  without  explieating  all  that  is  contained  in  the  idea 
of  it,  my  knowledge  is  blind  or  symbalicaV 
KnoTvIedge  as  Immediate  and  Presentative  or  lataitive  — 
aad  as  JHediate  and  Bepreseutative  or  Remote, 

"A  thing  is  known  immediaietij  or  proximately,  when  we 
cognisie  it  in  itself;  ■mediateli/  or  remoteli/,  when  we  cognize  it 
Ml  or  Gtivtigh  »omet/iiag  niimericalli/  different  fiom  ifsetj'.  Im- 
mediate oognition,  thus  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  itself, 
inrolves  theyiiri  of  its  existence ;  mediate  cognition,  thus  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing  in  or  through  something  not  itself, 
involves  only  the  jpossibiliti/  of  its  existence. 

"An  immediate  cognition,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  known  is 
itseJf  presented  lo  observation,  may  be  called  a  preseatative ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  thing  presented  is,  as  it  were,  viewed  by 
the  mind  face  to  face,  may  be  called  an  inCiiiiive  cognition. 
A  mediate  cognition,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  known  is  held  v,p 
or  mirroi-ed  lo  the  miitd  in  a  vicarious  Tepreseataiion,  may  be 
called  a  representadive  cognition. 

"A  thing  known  is  an  ohjeet  of  knoi\-ledge, 
"In  a, presenialice  or  immadiate  cognition  there  is  otie  sole 
oJj)'et;t;  the  thing  (immediately)  known  and  the  thing  existing 
being  one  and  the  same.  In  a  representative  or  mediate  cog- 
nition there  may  be  discriminated  tieo  objects;  the  thing  (im- 
mediately) known  and  the  thing  existing  being  nunierieally 
different. 

"A  thing  known  in  itself  is  the  (sole)  pj-eseataiive  or  irttni' 
tive  object  of  knowledge,  or  the  (sole)  object  of  a  presentative 
or  iniiiitiee  hiomUdge.  A  thing  known  in  and  through  some- 
thing else  is  the  primarij,  mediate,  remote,  real,  existent  or  repre- 
sented object  (if  (mediate)  knowledge  —  o/i/ethim  qiiod;  and  n 
thing  through  which  something  else  is  hnoion  ia  tlio  secondary, 
immediale,  proximate,  ideal,  vicarious,  or  represenlatioe  objed 
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of  (mediate)  knowledge  —  dhjectum  grio  or  per  qxiod,  Thi 
former  maj  likewise  be  stjled — objecfjim  entitativam."'- 

Knoictedge,  in  respect  of  the  mode  in  whicli  it  ia  o!>taiii6<J, 
is  intuiiive  or  discursive  —  in(utii!ie  when  things  are  seen  in 
themsBlvea  by  the  mind,  or  when  objects  are  so  clearly  ex- 
hibited that  there  is  no  need  of  reasoning  to  perceive  them  — 
aa,  a  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts  —  discursive  when 
objects  are  perceived  by  means  of  reasoning,  as,  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  In 
respect  of  its  strength,  knowledge  is  Mrtoin  or  probable.  If  we 
attend  to  the  degrees  or  ends  of  knowledge,  it  is  either  science, 
or  art,  or  experie/iee,  or  opinieii,  or  belief —  g.  c. 

"Knowledge  is  not  a  couch  whereon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
reckless  spirit^  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  tower  of  state 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon,  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention,  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ; 
but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
relief  of  man's  estate."'  —  V.  Certainty,  Truth,  Wisdom. 


LANGUAGE.  — "The  ends  of  language  in  our  disconrse  with 
others  are  chiefly  these  three :  first,  to  make  known  one  man's 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  another ;  secondly,  to  do  it  with  as  much 
ease  and  quickness  as  is  possible;  and  thirdly,  thereby  to 
convey  knowledge  of  things."' 
Language  has  been  thus  divided  by  Mone.  Duval-Jouvei' 

iw...„~l     (Absolute— (7rietnnde(s!urM. 
nsmrai    jConveotioDal-.!5«m/N 

(  Artificial  J  OcuKaatlooBl  — iini!'.  Til^raphlc  Stgna, 
I  BiCrngtyphins,  Writing. 

Beid,  Inquiry.^ ^V.  Sigh-s. 
lATJGHTER  is  the  act  of  expressing  our  sense  of  the  ridiculouB. 
This  act,  or  rather  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  prompti 
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it,  haa  been  thought  peculiar  to  man,  as  that  which  diatin- 
giiielies  him  frum  the  inferior  animals.' — Ilutcheson,  Eaxay  on 
Laughter;  Beattje,  Essay  on  Laugkier  and  Ludicrous  Com- 
position;  AKenside,  Pleasures  nf  Tmagin.;'  Spectator.* 
LAW  comes  from  the  Anglo-Sason  rerb  signifying  "to  lay  down." 
"All  things  tliat  are  have  some  operation  not  violent  or 
casual.  That  whioh  doth  aesign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that  which 
doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  working,  the  same  we 

"Latm  in  their  moat  extendea  signification  are  the  necessary 
relations  arising  from  the  nature  of  things ;  aad,  in  this  sense, 
all  heings  have  their  laws,  the  Deity  has  his  laws,  the  material 
world  haa  its  laws,  superior  intelligences  have  their  laws,  the 
beasts  have  their  laws,  and  nmn  has  hia  iawa."* 

Thus  understood,  the  word  comprehends  the  laws  of  the 
physical,  metaphysical,  and  moral  universe.  Its  primary  aigni- 
Sealion  was  that  of  a  command  or  a  prohibition,  addressed  by 
one  having  authority  to  those  who  had  power  to  do  or  not  to 
do.  There  are  in  this  sense  laws  of  society,  laws  of  morality, 
and  laws  of  religion — each  resting  upon  their  proper  authority. 
But  the  word  has  been  transferred  into  the  whole  philosophy 
of  being  and  knowing.  And  when  a  fact  frequently  observed 
recurs  invariably  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  compare 
it  to  an  act  which  has  been  prescribed,  to  an  order  which  has 
been  established,  and  say  it  recurs  according  to  a  law.  On 
the  analogy  between  political  laws  or  lawx  proper,  and  those 
which  are  called  metaphorically  laws  of  nature,  see  Lindley, 
Introduction  to  Jurispi'tidence.' 

Austin,  Piwince  of  JitTisprudence  Determined,  p.  186. 
Law  and  Cause. 

The  word  lav)  expresses  the  constant  and  regular  order 
according  to  which  an  energy  or  agent  operates.    It  may  thus 
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he  distinguished  from  cause— tlie  latter  denoting  efidency,  the 
former  denoting  the  mode  according  to  which  elliciencj  is  do- 
Teloped.  "  It  is  a  perrersion  of  language,"  sajs  Paiey,'  "  to 
assign  any  law,  aa  the  efficient,  operative  cause  of  anythitig 
A  laic  presupposes  an  agent;  this  is  only  the  mode,  accord- 
ing to  ithich  an  agent  proceeds ;  it  implies  a  power ;  for  it  ia 
the  ordei  according  to  whioh  that  power  acts.  Wstliout  this 
agent,  without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself, 
the  late  does  nothing,  is  nothing."  To  the  same  purpose  T*r. 
Reid  has  said,  "  The  laws  of  nature  ate  the  rules  according 
to  which  effects  are  prtftuced ;  but  there  must  be  a  canae 
■which  operates  according  to  these  roles.  The  rules  of  navi- 
gation never  steered  a  ship,  nor  the  law  of  gravity  never 
moved  a  planet." 

"  Those  who  go  about  to  attribute  the  origination  of  man- 
kind (or  any  other  effect)  to  a  bare  order  or  lam  of  nature,  as 
the  primitive  effecter  thereof,  apeak  [l>at  which  is  perfectly 
irrational  and  unintelligible ;  for  although  a  lare  or  rule  is  the 
method  and  order  by  which  an  intelligent  being  may  aot,  yet 
a  iaw,  or  rule,  or  order,  is  a  dead,  unaotive,  uneffective,  thing 
of  itself,  without  an  agent  that  useth  it,  and  ezerciseth  it  m 
his  rule  and  method  of  action.  What  would  a  tew  signify  in 
a  kingdom  or  state,  unless  there  wei-e  so^De  person  or  society 
of  men  that  did  exercise  and  execute,  and  judge,  and  deter- 
mine, and  act  by  it,  or  according  to  it?"' 

To  maintain  that  the  world  is  governed  hy  laws,  without 
ascending  to  the  superior  reason  of  these  laws — not  to  recog- 
niao  that  eyei7  lata  implies  a  legislator  and  executor,  an  agent 
to  put  it  in  force,  is  to  stop  half-way ;  it  is  to  hypostatize 
these  la«:s,  to  make  beings  of  them,  and  to  imagine  fabulous 
divinities  in  ignoring  the  only  God  who  is  the  source  of  ail 
latex,  and  who  governs  by  them  all  that  lives  in  the  univfrse.' 

"A  law  supposes  an  agent  and  a  power;  for  it  ia  the  mode, 
according  lo  which  the  agent  proceeds,  the  order  according  to 
whioh  the  power  acts.  Without  the  presence  of  such  an  agent, 
of  such  a,  power,  conscious  of  the  relations  oq  which  the  laa 
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depends,  producing  the  effects  which  the  laK  prehcribes,  ihe 
lam  can  have  no  efficacy,  no  existence.  Hence  we  infer,  that 
the  intelligence  by  which  tlie  law  is  ordained,  the  power  Viy 
which  it  is  put  into  action,  must  be  present  at  all  times  ai" 
in  all  places,  where  the  effects  of  the  law  occur  j  that  thus  th' 
knowledge  and  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being  pervade  everj 
portion  of  the  universe,  producing  all  action  and  passion,  nil 
permanence  and  change.  The  lav)s  of  matter  are  the  laiet 
which  he,  in  his  wisdom,  prescribes  to  his  own  acts ;  hin 
univai'sal  presence  is  the  necessary  condition  of  any  course  of 
events ;  his  universal  agency,  tlio  only  organ  of  any  eEBclont 

Law,  Physical,  Mental,  Moral,  Political. 

Laws  may  acquire  different  names  from  the  difference  in 
the  agents  or  energies  which  operate  according  to  them.  A. 
stone  when  thrown  up  into  the  air  rises  to  a  height  pro- 
portional to  the  force  with  which  it  is  thrown,  and  then 
falls  to  the  ground  by  its  own  gravity.  This  takes  place 
according  to  physical  laios,  or  what  are  commonly  called  laiaa 
of  nature.'' 

"  Those  principles  and  faculties  are  the  general  laws  of  our 
constitution,  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  that  tlie  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics  hold  in 
that  branch  of  science."*  When  an  impression  has  been  made 
upoE  ft  bodily  organ  a  state  of  sensation  follows  in  the  mind. 
And  when  a  state  of  sensation  has  been  long  continued  or 
often  repeated  it  comes  to  be  less  sensibly  felt.  These  are 
menial  laics.  We  have  a  faculty  of  memory  by  which  iJie 
objects  of  former  consciousness  are  recalled ;  and  this  faculty 
operates  according  to  the  laws  of  association. 

Moral  laws  are  derived  from  the  nature  and  will  of  God, 
and  the  character  and  condition  of  man,  and  may  be  under- 
stood and  adopted  by  man,  as  3  being  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  will,  to  be  the  rules  by  which  to  regulate  his  actions. 
It  is  right  to  speak  the  truth.  Gratitude  should  be  cherished. 
These  things  are  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  condition 


•  Bee  M'OiMb,  XeHi.  nf  P 
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of  man,  and  with  the  will  of  God — that  ia  thej  are  in  aoootd- 
aace  ■with  the  moral  law  of  conscience  and  of  reTelation 

Political  lawf  ire  prohihitiona  or  in|UDotoii8  promulgated 
by  those  hiving  luthority  to  do  ■lO  and  may  he  obeyed  or 
disobeyed      but   the   di^oT-edienoe   of  them   imj-lips   pimnh 

"  The  mfeiU  or  purpose  of  a  law  is  wholly  different  from 
the  motives  or  giounds  of  the  law  The  former  la  its  prarti. 
cal  end  or  effect  the  latter  the  pre-existing  circumstances 
which  suggested  and  caused  ita  enactment'  lur  esajiple 
the  existence  of  a  famine  in  a  country  may  tend  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  poor  law.  In  this  ease  the  famine  11  the  motiye  or 
ground  of  the  law;  and  the  relief  of  thp  poor  its  mtent  or 
purpose.  The  one  is  its  poaitivc  cause  the  latter  ita  desired 
effect."' 

In  reference  to  the  moral  !au>,  Hobbei  and  hvB  followera 
have  overlooked  the  difference  between  a  law  and  the  pi  mciple 
of  the  luvr.  An  action  is  not  right  merely  in  consequence  of 
a  !av>  declaring  it  to  be  so.  But  the  declaration  of  the  late 
proceeds  upon  the  antecedent  rightness  of  the  action. 
Law  and  Porm,  "though  correlative  terms,  mnat  not,  in  sttiot 
accuracy,  be  uaed  oa  aynonymons.  The  former  is  used  pro- 
perly with  reference  to  an  operation;  the  latter  with  reference 
to  its  product.  Conceiving,  judging,  reasoning,  are  snbj  ect  to 
certain  laws ;  concepts,  judgments,  syllogisms,  oshihit  certain 

LAW  (Empirical).—"  Scientific  inquirers  give  the  name  of  empi- 
rical laws  to  those  uniformities  which  observation  or  experi- 
ment has  shown  to  exist,  but  on  which  they  hesitate  to  rely 
iu  cases  varying  much  from  those  which  have  been  actually 
obserrcd,  for  veant  of  seeing  any  reason  irfhy  such  a  law  should 


I  BiiJi  Birlieyrao's  doIbei  anfl  liy  Puffpndotff  (1 
d  its  matim  have  often  been  conftaadaJ  uDdor 
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esist.  It  ia  implied.  thd'oForo,  in  the  notion  of  an  empirical 
law.  that  it  is  not  an  ultimate  laiv;  tlmt  if  true  at  all,  its 
truth  is  capable  of  being,  and  requires  to  bo,  aceountivd  for. 
It  ia  a  derivative  law,  the  derivation  of  which  ia  not  yet  known. 
To  state  the  esplanation,  the  Khi/  of  the  empirical  law,  would 
be  to  state  the  Liws  from  which  it  ia  derived  ;  tlic  ultimate 
causes  on  which  it  is  contingent.  And  if  we  know  these,  we 
should  also  know  what  are  ite  limits ;  under  what  conditions 
it  would  cease  to  be  fulflUod." ' 

As  instances  of  eoiptVicai  Imes  he  givea  the  local  laws  of  the 
fiux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  in  difforent  places;  the  succession 
of  certain  kinda  of  weather  to  certain  appearances  of  the  sky, 
&o.  But  these  do  not  deserved  to  be  called  laws. 
LEMMA  (from  MfjiAoafa,  to  take  for  granted,  to  assume).  —  This 
term  is  used  to  denote  a  preliminary  proposition,  which,  while 
it  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  point  to  be  proved,  yet  serves 
ia  pave  the  way  for  the  proof.  In  Logic,  a  premiss  taken  for 
granted  is  sometimes  called  a  kmmu.  To  prove  some  proposi- 
tion in  mechanics,  some  of  the  propositions  in  geometry  may 
be  token  as  lemmata. 
LIBERTAKIAN .  —  "  I  believe  he  (Dr.  Crombie,  that  is)  may 
claim  the  merit  of  adding  the  word  LiberUtrian  to  the  English 
language,  as  Priestley  aided  that  of  Necessarian."^ 

Both  words   have   reference   is>  the   questions   concerning 
liberty  and  necessity,  in  moral  agency. 
LIBERTY  of  the  WILL  or  LIBERTY  of  a  MORAL  AGENT. 

"  The  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to 
do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determi- 
nation or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  pre- 
ferred  to  the  other."' 

"By  the  Uberitj  oi  n  morsi}  agent,  I  understand  a  power  over 
the  determinations  of  his  own  will.  If,  in  any  action,  he  had 
power  to  will  what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he 
is  free.  But  if,  in  every  voluntary  action,  the  determination 
of  his  will  be  the  necessary  consequenceof  something  involun- 
tary ia  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external 

'  Mill,  Log^  b.  HI.,  chap.  16. 
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circumstances,  he  is  not  free;  he  has  not  what  I  call  t!io  liberlg 
of  a  moral  agoiit,  but  is  subject  to  nccesHitj."' 

It  has  been  common  to  distinguish  liberty  into  freedom  from 
co-action,  &aA  freedom  from,  n     s  'tj 

Freedom  from  co-action  impi  es  ODtheonehand,  theabsenca 
of  all  impediment  or  restra  n  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  al!  compulsion  or  t  olen  e  If  e  are  prevented 
from  doing  what  is  in  our  powe  when  we  desire  and  will  to 
do  it,  or,  if  we  are  compelled  to  do  t  when  we  desire  and  will 
not  to  do  it,  we  are  not  free  f  m  o-a  t  a  This  general 
expkntition  of  freedom  agreoa  equally  with  bodily  freedom, 
mental  freedom,  and  moral  freedom.  Indeed,  although  it  is 
common  to  make  a  distinotiou  between  these,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, except  what  is  denoted  by  the  different  epithets  intro- 
duced. "We  have  hodily  freedom,  when  our  body  is  not  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  compulsion  —  mental  freedom,  when  ao 
impediment  or  violence  prevents  ua  from  duly  exercising  our 
powers  of  mind — and  moral  freedom,  when  our  moral  princi- 
ples and  feelings  are  allowed  to  operate  within  the  sphere 
which  has  been  assigned  to  them.  Now  it  is  with  freedom 
regarded  as  moriil  that  we  have  here  to  do — it  is  with  freedom 
as  the  attribute  of  a  being  who  possesses  a  moral  nature,  and 
who  exerts  the  active  power  which  belongs  to  him,  in  the  light 
of  reason,  and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Liberty  of 
this  kind  is  an^HoA  freedom  fron%  uecessit]/. 

Freedom  from  necessitij  is  also  called  liberty  of  election,  oi 
power  to  choose,  and  implies  freedom  from  anythinginvincibly 
determining  a,  moral  agent.  It  has  been  distinguished  intfl 
liberty  of  contrariety,  or  the  power  of  determining  to  do  either 
of  two  actions  which  are  contrary,  as  right  or  wrong,  good  or 
evil;  and  liberty  of  contradiction,  or  the  power  of  determining 
to  do  either  of  two  actions  which  are  contradictory,  as  to  walk 
or  to  sit  still,  to  walk  in  one  direction  or  in  another. 

Freedom  from  necessity  is  sometimes  also  called  liberty  of 
indifference,  because,  before  he  makes  his  election,  the  ngent 
has  not  determined  in  favour  of  one  action  more  than  another. 
liberty  of  iadiffereiiee,  however,  does  not  mean,  as  some  would 
have  it,  liberty  of  equilibrium,  or  that  the  agent  has  no  moro 
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inclination  towards  one  action  or  one  mode  of  action  than 
towards  aiiotl)*r ;  for  although  he  may  iiave  motives  prompting 
more  urgently  to  one  action  or  course  of  notice,  he  still  hoa 
liberty  of  election,  if  he  has  the  povver  of  defermining  in  favour 
of  another  action  or  another  course  of  action  Still  less  can  the 
phrase  ^'ftej'^f/ii/'iJuiiiferewce  be  understood  as  denoting  a  power 
to  determine  in  opposition  to  lUl  motives,  or  in  aheenco  of  any 
motive.  A  being  with  liberty  of  indifference  in  the  former  of 
these  senses  would  not  be  a  rea^sonahle  being ;  and  an  action 
done  without  a  motive  is  an  action  done  without  an  end  in 
view,  that  is,  without  intention  or  design,  and,  in  that  respect, 
could  not  be  called  a  moral  action,  though  done  by  a  moral 

Libeiiy  of  will  may  be  viewed,  1st,  in  respect  to  the  object, 
and  2d,  in  respect  of  the  action.  In  both  respects  it  may  be 
Ubaiy  of,  1st,  eonlrarieiy.  or  2d,  of  conti-adielion. 

Liberty  of  contrariety  in  respect  nf  ike  olrfect  is  when  the  will 
is  indifferent  to  any  object  and  to  its  opposite  or  contrary — aa 
when  a  man  is  free,  for  the  sake  of  health,  to  take  hot  water 
or  cold  water.  LibeHy  of  cmdradietiou  is  when  the  mill  ia  in- 
different to  any  object,  and  to  its  opposite  or  contradictory  — 
as  walking  and  not  walking. 

In  respect  nf  the  act  of  will,  there  is  liberty  of  coatrm-iety, 
when  the  will  is  indifferent  as  to  contrary  actions  concerning 
the  same  particular  object, — as  to  choose  or  reject  some  parti- 
cular good.  There  is  liberty  of  coidradiriiiii',  when  the  will  is 
free  not  to  contrary  action,  but  to  act  or  not  to  act,  that  is,  to 
will  or  not  to  will,  to  exorcise  or  suspend  volition. 

Liberty  has  also  been  distinguished  into,  Ist,  liberty  of  spe- 
eification,  and  2d,  liberty  of  exercise.  The  former  may  be  said 
to  coincide  with  liberty  of  contrariety,  and  the  latter  with 
liberty  of  contradiction,' 
CIFJEi  belongs  to  organized  bodies,  that  is,  animals  and  vegetables. 
Birth  and  development,  decay  and  death,  are  peculiar  to  living 
bodies.  Is  there  a  vital  principle,  distinct  on  the  one  hand 
from  matter  and  its  forces,  and  on  the  other,  from  mind  nud 
its  energies!  According  to  Descartes,  BorelH,  Boerh'davo,  and 
others,  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies  may  be  explained  bj 
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lie  mechanical  and  chemical  foroea  belonging  U  mattor. 
According  to  Bichat,  there  is  nothing  in  common — l«t  rathot 
an  antagonism  —  between  the  forces  of  dead  matter  and  the 
phenomena  of  life,  which  he  defines  to  be  "  the  sum  of  func- 
tions Trhich  resist  death."  Bichat  and  his  followers  are  called 
Organicists.  Bartiez  and  others  hold  that  there  is  a  vital 
principle  distinct  from  the  organiiation  of  living  bodies,  which 
directs  all  their  acta  and  fanctiona  which  are  only  vital,  that 
is,  witlout  feeling  or  thought.  Their  doctrine  is  Frtait'sjn. 
The  older  doctrine  of  Stahl  waa  called  Animism,  according  to 
which  the  aonl,  or  anima  mvndi,  presides  not  only  over  the 
functions  of  the  sensibility  and  thought  but  over  all  the  func- 
tions and  actions  of  the  living  economy. 

Are  life  and  mnsihilily  two  things  essentially  distinct,  or  two 
things  essentially  united? 

Irrilahiliiy  and  Excitability  are  terms  applied  to  the  sensi- 
bility which  vegetables  manifest  to  eitemal  influences,  such 
as  light,  heat,  &c,  Bichat  ascribed  the  functions  of  absorp- 
tion, secretion,  circulation,  &o.,  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  feeling,  to  what  he  called  organic  sensibility. 

The  characteristics  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature  given 
by  Linnseus  are  the  following : — Lapides  cresaint;  vegetabilia 
ere^unt  ot  wieiiiif ;  aninmlia  cresaint  viouni  et  sentivnl. 

The  theories  of  life  and  its  connection  with  the  phenomena 
of  mind  are  thus  classified  by  MoreZl.' 

"  1.  The  chemical  theory.  This  was  represented  by  Sylvius 
in  the  eeventeenti,  century,  who  reduced  all  the  phenomena 
of  vital  action  and  organization  to  chemical  processes.  2.  The 
mecliaiiical  theory.  This  falls  to  the  time  when  Haivey  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  BoerhUave  represented 
the  human  frome  aa  one  great  hydraulic  machine  3.  The 
dyiianiieal  theoiy  Heie  we  have  the  phenomena  ti  mind 
and  of  life  drawn  closely  together  The  writings  of  Stahl 
eapeciallj  show  this  point  ot  view  He  regnidpd  the  whola 
man  as  being  the  product  if  i.ortain  oiqanic  poirvts,  which 
evolve  all  the  v»nous  manifestations  of  human  life,  from  the 
lowest  physical  processes  to  the  highest  mfellectual  4.  Tlie 
theory  ot  irrttation ,    This  we  find  more  especially  amongst  the 

'  I'lytJiolngs,  p.  77,  note. 
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Frenoli  physiologists,  Buch  as  Bicbat,  MaJQndie,and  otliers,  ■who 
regard  life  is  being  the  product  of  a,  mGrc  organism,  aetod 
on  by  physical  stimuli  from  the  world  without.  5.  Tlie  tbeory 
of  evohttion,  Schuttz  and  othera  of  the  German  writers  nf 
the  same  school,  regard  life  as  a  regular  evohiiioa,  created  by 
opposing  powers  in  the  uniyerse  of  esistence,  from  the  lonrosli 
forms  of  the  Tital  funoiiona  to  thd  highest  spheres  of  thought 
and  activity.  To  these  speculators  nature  is  not  a  fixed 
reality,  hut  a  relation.  It  is  perpetual  movement,  an  unceas- 
ing becoming,  a  passing  from  death  to  life,  and  from  life  to 
death.  And  juet  as  physical  life  consists  in  the  tension  of  the 
lower  powers  of  nature,  so  does  mental  life  consist  in  that  of 
its  higher  powers.  6.  The  theory  of  the  Divine  ideal.  Here, 
Carus,  prompted  by  Schelling's  philosophy,  has  seized  the 
ideal  side  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  real,  and  united  them 
together  in  his  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  soul,  and  thug 
connected  the  whole  dynamics  of  nature  with  their  Diiriiie 
criffinal." 

Plato,  JVnuEKS;  Aristotle,  De  Anima;'  Descartes,  Wiivres, 
par  Cousin;'  Barfhez,  Biehat,  Cabanis,  and  Borard;  Cole- 
ridge, Po3tkumo}is  Essaf^:  Hints  i(W)ards  the  Fumtatinn  of  a 
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be  I'egarded  as  consiBting  of  four  parts— vii.,  pfi/chchgy 
logic,  ethics,  and  melophysics  properly  so  called. 

"Log''c  ia  derived  from  the  word  (Juiyos),  which  signifies 
communieation  of  thought  usually  by  speech.  It  is  the  name 
which  is  generally  given  to  the  branch  of  inquiry  (he  it 
palled  science  or  art)  in  which  tlie  act  of  the  mind  in  reaa<.a- 
ing  is  considered,  particularly  with  rofeteocc  to  the  connec- 
tion of  thought  and  language." ' 

"We  divide  logicians  into  three  schools,  according  as  they 
hold  words,  things,  or  conceptions,  to  be  the  subject  of  logic ; 
and  entitle  them  respectively,  the  terbal,  the  phenomfiial,  and 
the  conreplionat.'" 

"When  we  attend  to  the  procedure  of  the  human  intoUeot 
we  soon  perceive  that  it  is  subject  to  certain  supreme  laws 
which  are  independent  of  the  variable  matter  of  our  ideas, 
and  which  posited  in  theit  abstract  generality,  express  the 
absolute  and  fixed  rules  not  only  of  the  human  intellect,  but 
of  ail  thought,  whatever  be  the  subject  which  frames  it  or 
the  object  which  it  concerns.  To  determine  those  universal 
laws  of  thought  in  general,  in  order  that  (he  human  mind  in 
particular  may  find  in  all  its  researches  a  means  of  control, 
and  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  legitimacy  of  its  procedure, 
is  the  object  of  toijic.  At  the  beginning  of  theju'ioj-  analyiics, 
Aristotle  has  laid  it  down  that  '  the  object  of  logic  is  deraon- 
Btration.' 

"Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought — 
that  is,  of  the  nacesBary  conditions  to  which  thought,  consi- 
dered in  itself,  is  subject."' 

"'Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laivs  of  thought.'  It  is  a 
science  rather  than  an  art.  As  the  seienee  of  the  necessary 
laws  of  thought  it  is  pure.  It  only  gives  those  prinjiples 
which  constitute  thought ;  and  pre-supposes  the  operation  of 
those  principles  by  which  we  gain  the  materials  for  thinking 
And  it  is  the  science  of  the  foi-rn  or  formal  laws  of  thinking, 
and  not  of  the  matter."* — V.  Iktintion,  Notios. 

Others  define  logic  to  be  the  science  of  the  laws  of  reason- 

'CuMoripid.  JtirmuilojiO.eh.  a  "  ChreUen,  iOiricaf  Jftttod,  I- «. 
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ing.  Dr.  Whately  hna  said,  "Logic  in  its  mjst  estensivt 
application,  is  tlie  scien  te  as  well  aa  tho  art  of  roasc  ning.  Sa 
Got  as  it  institutes  an  analysis  of  tiic  process  of  the  miad  in 
reasoning,  it  is  strictly  a  science ;  whilo  so  far  as  itinvestigatea 
tlie  principles  on  wliictt  argumentation  is  coaducted,  and 
furnishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  ias  deduc- 
tions, it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning." 

Kirwan'  has  said,  "Logic  is  both  asoionco  and  an  art;  it  is 
a  science  inasmuch  as,  bj  analyzing  the  elements,  principles, 
and  structure  of  arguments,  it  teaches  us  how  to  discover 
tiieir  truth  or  detect  their  fallacies,  and  point  out  the  sources 
of  such  errors.  It  is  an  art,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  us  how 
ia  arrange  arguments  in  such  manner  that  their  truth  may  be 
most  readily  perceived  or  their  falsehood  detecifld."  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton"  thinks  that  Dr.  Whatoly  had  tiiia  passage  in 
view  when  he  constructed  his  own  definition ;  but  he  odds, 
"  Not  a  single  reason  has  been  alleged  to  induce  us  to  wavei: 
in  our  belief,  that  thts  laws  of  Himujht,  and  not  the  laws  of 
reasoning,  constitute  tte  adequate  object  of  tiie  science." 

According  to  the  significations  attached  to  the  terms  art  and 
science,  and  according  to  tho  point  of  view  io  which  it  is 
regarded,  logic  may  be  called  a  science  or  an  art,  or  both,  that 


Thought  may  manifest  itself  in  framing  concepts,  or  judg- 
ments, or  reasonings ;  and  logic  treats  of  these  under  three 
corresponding  heads.  Method,  which  is  the  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  thoughts,  is  frequently  added  as  a  fourth  head.  But 
to  some  it  appears  that  method  belongs  more  properly  to  psy- 
chology than  to  logic.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,'  who  takes  this 
view,  has  said,  "la.  logic  coosidored  as  a  science  there  are 
necessarily  four  essential  parts,  which  proceed  from  the  simple 
1(1  the  compound,  and  in  the  following  order,  which  cannot  be 
changed ;  1,  A  theory  of  the  elements  of  a  proposition ;  2,  A 
theory  of  propositions;  3,  A  goncral  theory  of  reasoning 
formed  of  propositions  connected  with  one  another  according 
lo  certain  laws;  and,  lastly,  a  theory  of  that  special  anj 
supreme  kind  of  reasoning  which  is  called  demonstration,  and 

'  ZogJc,  'ol,  I.,  p.  1.  '  Dlsamims,  pp.  iai-4. 
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LOGIC  — 

gives  aaauraiica  to  the  mind  of  man  of  the  forms  of  truth,  if 
it  1)8  not  truth  itself." 
LOVE  and  HATEED  are  the  two  genetic  or  mother  passions  or 
affectiona  of  mind,  from  which  all  the  others  take  their  rise. 
The  former  is  awakened  by  the  contampiation  of  something 
whioh  b  regarded  as  good ;  and  the  latter  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  something  which  is  regarded  as  evil.  Hence  springs 
a  desire  to  seek  the  one,  and  a  desire  to  shun  the  other ;  and 
desire,  under  its  various  forms  and  modifications,  day  be 
found  as  an  element  in  all  the  manifestations  of  the  scaai- 


MACEOCOSM  and  MICROCOSM  {i^-^xf6;,  large ;  ^•l^p6i.  smdl ; 

™,^.;,  worid). 

"As  for  Paracelsus,  certainly  he  is  injurious  to  man,  if  [as 
some  eminent  chemists  espound  him)  he  calls  a  man  a  micro- 
cosm, because  his  body  is  really  made  up  of  all  the  several 
kinds  of  creatures  the  macrocosm  or  greater  world  consists  of, 
and  so  is  but  a  mode!  or  epitome  of  fJie  universe."' 

Many  ancient  philosophers  regarded  the  world  as  an  ani- 
mal, consisting  like  man  of  a  soul  and  a  body.  This  opinion, 
esaggerated  by  the  mystics,  became  the  theory  of  the  macro- 
cosm, and  the  microcosm,  according  to  which  man  was  an 
epitome  of  creation,  and  the  universe  was  a  man  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  same  principles  and  powers  which  were  perceived 
in  the  one  were  attributed  to  the  other,  and  while  man  was 
believed  to  have  a  supernatural  power  over  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  had  an  influence  on 
the  actions  and  destiny  of  man.  Hence  arose  Alchemy  and 
Astrology,  which  were  united  in  the  Hermotio  medicine.  Such 
views  are  fundamentally  pantheistic,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
tliere  is  only  one  substance,  manifesting  itself  in  the  universe 
by  an  infinite  variety,  and  concentrated  in  man  lis  in  an  epi- 
tome. Van  Ilelmont,  Paracelsus,  Robert  Fludd,  aid  others 
held  soma  of  these  views. 

'  Bojlp,  TForts,  vol.  ti.,  1>.  M. 
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MACROCOSM  — 

Dr.  Eeid'  has  said,  "Man  hna  not,  without  reason,  heen 
called  an  epitome  of  the  universe.  His  body,  bj  whicli  his 
mind  is  greatij  affected,  being  a  part  of  the  material  sjatem,  is 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  inanimate  mater.  During  mme  part 
of  his  existence,  his  state  is  very  like  tliat  of  a  rcgetablc.  lie 
rises,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to  the  animal,  and,  at  lost.  t*i 
tiie  rational  life,  aad  has  the  principles  that  belong  to  all," 

"  Man  is  not  only  a  microcosm,  in  the  structure  of  his  body, 
but  iu  the  system,  too,  of  his  impulses,  including  all  of  them 
nithin  him,  from  the  basest  to  the  most  sublime."' 
"  Mm  is  a  living  synthesis  of  the  univotEe."' 
Cousin*  has  given  an  analysis  of  a  MS.  work  by  Bernard  de 
Chartres,  entitled  Megacosmus  ei  MUrocosnivs. 
KAQ-IC  (^oyw'a,  from  /layoj,  a  Magian).  — -  "  It  is  confessed  by  all 
■   of  understanding  that  a  magician  (accordinj);  to  the  Persian 
word)  is  no  other  than  a  studious  observer  and  expounder  of 
divine  things."' 

But  while  magic  was  used  primarily  to  denote  the  study  of 
the  more  sublime  parts  of  knowledge,  it  came  at  length  to  sig- 
nify a  science  of  which  the  cultivators,  by  the  help  of  demons 
or  departed  souls,  could  perform  things  miraculous. 

"Natural  magic  is  no  other  than  th  abs  lute  p  rfeotion  of 
natural  philosophy."*  Baptista  P  ta  1  a  at  t  se  on  it, 
which  was  published  in  1589  and  1  91  It  s  ha  aoterized 
by  Bacon'  as  full  of  credulous  and  i  p  rst  t  u  ob  ervations 
and  traditions  on  the  sympathies  and  ant  p  th  and  the 
occult  and  specific  qualities  of  thing  S  D  B  ter  hat  a 
treatise  under  the  same  title,  but  f  e  y  d  ff  nt  haracter 
and  contents,  and  answering  to  the  definition  of  Raleigh. 
Campaaeila,  De  Sensu  Eemm  el  Mugia;'  Longinus,  Trinon 
Magicum?  , 
HAGNAHIMITT  and  EatTANIMIIT  {magms,  great ;  aequus. 
even ;  animas,  mind),  are  two  words  which  were  much  nseJ 
by  Cicero  and  other  ancient  ethical  writers. 


ileigh,  31st.  qf  ills  World,  b. 
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MAGHAKIMITY  — 

Mog7iaimni/y  was  described  as  lifting  us  abore  the  good  and 
evil  of  this  life — so  (hat  -while  the  former  was  not  neccssarj  tc 
our  happiness,  the  latter  Mjuld  not  make  ub  miserable.  The 
fayourite  eiample  of  magnaniniihj,  among  tha  Romans,  was 
Pabius  Maximus.  who,  amidst  the  provocation  of  the  enemy 
and  the  impalJence  of  hia  countrymen,  delayed  to  give  battle 
tiE  he  saw  how  he  could  do  so  suocesfullj. 

Equanimity  supposes  change  of  state  or  fortune,  and  means 
the  preserration  of  an  eren  mind  in  the  midst  of  Ticissi. 
tude  —  neither  elated  unduly  by  prosperity  nor  depressed 
unduly  by  adreraity.  ^gtfammiyy  springs  from  Magnanimiiy, 
Indeed  both  these  words  denote  frames  or  states  of  mind 
from  which  special  acts  of  virtue  spring  —  rather  than  any 
particular  virtue.  They  correspond  to  the  active  and  passive 
foriUude  of  modern  moralists. 


UANICHEISK  (so  called  from  Manes,  a  Persian  philosopher, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century),  ig 
the  doctrine  tliat  tiiere  are  two  eternal  principles  or  powers, 
the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  to  which  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  all  beings  may  he  traced.  It  has  been  questJoued 
whether  this  doctrine  was  ever  maintained  to  the  extent  of 
denying  the  Divine  unity,  or  that  the  systSm  of  things  had 
not  an  ultimate  tendency  to  good.  It  is  said  that  the  Persians, 
hefore  Manes,  maintained  dualism  so  as  to  giTe  the  supremacy 
to  the  good  principle ;  and  that  Manes  maintained  both  to  be 
equally  eternal  and  absolute. 

The  doctrine  ot manicheiam  was  ingrafted  upon  Christiatiitj 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  Cathari  or  Albi- 
genses  who  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century  are  said  also  U 
have  held  the  doctrine  of  dualism  or  diiheism  —  g.  u. 
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HANICHEISM  — 

To  refute  it  wo  have  onij  te  aay  that  if  the  two  opposicg 
principles  were  equal,  they  would  neiiJraliie  each  other  —  if 
they  were  uoequa]  the  Etron^er  would  prevail,  so  that  there 
would  be  nothing  hut  evil  or  noUiing  hut  good  in  the  world ; 
nhich  is  cODtrary  to  faot. 

Matter,  Hist.  Criti^.  du  Onoatlcwia;*  Beausobre,  Hist,  du 
ManicMisme. 

UATESIALISH, — "The  matenalisU  maintain  that  man  consists 
of  one  uDifona  substance,  the  object  of  the  senses;  and  that 
perception,  with  its  modea,  is  the  result,  neoessftry  or  other-  , 
wise,  of  the  organization  of  the  brain."'  Ihe  doctrine 
opposed  to  this  is  spiniualism,  or  tltc  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  that  he  has  a  soul  na  well  aa  a  body.  In 
like  manner  he  who  maintains  that  thore  is  but  o&e  substance 
[■unisubstancisme),  and  that  that  substance  is  matter,  is  a  ma- 
terialkt.  And  he  who  holds  tliat  above  and  beyond  the  mate- 
rial frame  of  the  universe  there  is  a  spirit  sustaining  and 
directing  it,  is  a  spiridialisl.  The  philosopher  who  admits 
that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  a  spirit  in  the  universe,  is  a 
perfect  spiiiiualist.  He  who  denies  spirit  in  man  or  in  the 
universe,  is  a  perfect  mates-ialist.  But  some  have  been  incon- 
sistent enough  to  admit  a  spirit  in  man  and  deny  the  exist 
eno«  of  God,  while  oUiors  have  admitted  the  existence  of 
God  and  denied  the  soul  of  man  to  be  spiritual. — V.  lifUA- 


Baster  and  Drew  have  both  written  ou  the  immateriality  of 
tiie  soul.  Belsham  and  Priestly  have  defended  malerialisia 
without  denying  the  existence  of  God. 

Priestley,  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit;  Three  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Doctrine  of  Materialism  and  Philosophical 
Necessity;  Price,  Letters  on  Materioliem' and  Fhilosopkical 
Neeesm'ti/. 

H AIHEHATICS  {itaSijiiarix^  [sc.  iMet^iai]  ■ia  naS^nata),  ao- 
cording  to  Descartes,' treat  of  order  aad  measures,  "lUa  om- 
niaiaiilum,  in,  gxdbnsoTdo  velmensuraexaminatnr,  ad  raaihenim 
refei-ri.  nee  interesse  uirum  in  nvmeiii  vel  Jigaris,  vel  aslris,  re. 
soim.  aliove  qnovis  ofg'ecio  talis  menmaa  qiiiErenda  ett," 

'  S  torn,,  Paris,  IS43.  •  BelBtaBni,  Jfcral  FAareop^,  c*B^  xl,  bwrt.  I 
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MATHEMATICS  — 

Maifietnaties  are  either  Pure  or  Mixed.  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Algetra,  and  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
belong  to  Pure  Maihemaiics.  Mixed  Maiiiemaiics  is  the  appli- 
cation of  Pure  Mathematics  to  physical  ecience  in  ita  variouB 
departments;  Mechanics,  HydTodpiamieg,  Opttcn,  Aslrmiomy, 
Acoustics,  Elevtricity,  Magnetism,  &c.,  are  phyeico-matheraati- 
cbI  sciences.  Among  philosophers,  Anaximander  of  Miletus, 
and  Pythagoras  are  called  mathematicians. 
MATTER,  as  opposed  to  mind  or  spirit  {q.  v.),  is  that  -which 
occupies  apace,  and  with  which  we  become  acquainted  by 
means  of  our  bodily  senses  or  organs.  Eyerything  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  either  mailer  or  mind,  i.  e,,  spirit. 
Mind  is  that  which  knows  and  thinks.  Matter  is  that  which 
makes  itself  known  by  means  of  the  bodily  senses. 

"  The  first  form  which  matter  assumes  is  estensicn,  or  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness — it  then  becomes  body.  If  body  were 
infinite  there  could  be  nojiffure,  which  is  body  bounded.  But 
body  is  not  physical  body,  unlesB  it  partake  of  or  is  constituted 
of  one  or  more  of  the  elemecto,  fire,  air,  earth,  or  water." ' 

According  to  Descartes  the  essence  of  mind  is  thovghf,  and 
the  essence  of  matter  is  extension.  He  said,  Give  me  extension 
and  motion,  and  I  ehali  make  the  worfd.  Leibnitz  said  the 
essence  of  all  being,  whether  miVuf  or  mafler,  ie  force.  Matter 
is  an  assemblage  of  simple  forces  or  moands.  His  system  of 
physics  may  be  called  di/namical,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Newton,  which  may  be  called  mechanical;  because  Leibnita 
held  that  the  monads  possessed  a  vital  or  living  energy.  We 
may  esplam  the  phenomena  of  matter  by  the  movements  of 
ether,  by  gravity  and  electricity ;  but  the  ultimate  reason  of 
all  movement  is  a  force  primitively  eommunica.ted  at  creation, 
a  force  which  is  everywhere,  but  which  while  it  is  present  in 
all  bodies  is  differently  limited ;  and  tils  force,  this  virtue  or 
power  of  action  is -inherent  in  all  substances  material  and 
spiritual.  Created  substances  received  from  the  creative  sub- 
stance not  only  the  faculty  to  act,  but  also  to  esercise  their 
ttiitivity  each  after  its  own  manner.  See  Leibniti,  7>s  IVimm 
P'tilosopMa  Emendatione  et  de  Notione  Siibsltitiiiie,  oi  S£-tiBeii» 
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WATTEE  — 

Systems  de  la  Nature  el  de  la  CinnrminicaHon  des  Siibsiances, 
ia  the  Journal  dts  Savana,  1695.  On  the  various  hjpothesM 
to  explain  the  aetirity  of  matter,  see  Stewart.' 

The  properties  which  have  been  predicated  as  essential  to 
mailer  are  impeuetrahility,  extension,  divisibility,  inertia, 
weight.  To  the  senses  i(  manifests  colour,  sound,  smell,  taste, 
heit,  and  motion;  and  by  observation  it  is  discovered  to 
possess  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism,  ic. 

Mefaphysiciana  have  distinguished  the  qualities  <>f  matter 
info  primary  and  secondary,  and  have  said  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  former,  as  of  impenetrability  and  eitension,  is  clear  and 
absolute — while  our  knowledge  of  the  lat(«r,  as  of  sound  and 
smell,  ia  obscure  and  relative.  This  distinction  taken  by 
Descartes,  adopted  by  Locke  and  also  by  Beid  and  Stewart, 
■was  rejected  by  Kant,  according  to  whom,  indeed,  all  our 
knowledge  is  relative.  And  others  who  do  not  doubt  the 
objective  reality  of  mailer,  hold  that  our  knowledge  of  all  its 
qualities  is  the  same  in  kind.  See  the  distinctions  precisely 
stated  and  strenuously  upheld  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;'  and 
ingeniously  controverted  by  Mons,  Bmilie  Saisset.' 
Hatter  and  Form. 

Matter  es  opposed  to  Jbi-m  {q.  v.)  is  that  elementary  conati- 
tutent  in  composite  substances,  which  apper^tiins  in  common 
to  them  all  without  distinguishing  them  from  one  another. 
Everything  generated  or  made,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  ia 
generated  or  made  out  of  something  else ;  and  this  something 
else  is  called  its  subject  or  mailer.  Such  is  iron  to  tJie  boat, 
such  is  timber  to  the  boat.  Matter  void  of  farm  was  called  iaij 
Bfxini,  or,  prima  materia  —  (iftuj,  means  wood. — F.  Hylozo- 
ism).  Form  when  united  to  matter  makes  it  determinate  anu 
constitutes  6orf^  —  g.  v. 

"  The  term  mailer  is  usually  applied  to  whatever  is  given  to 
the  artist,  and  consequently,  b«  given,  does  not  come  within 
theprovincaof  theartitseif  to  supply  The  form  is  that  which 
ifl  given  in  and  through  the  proper  operation  of  the  art.  In 
sculpture,  the  matter  is  the  marble  in  its  rough  state  as  given 
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MATTER- 

to  the  Eoulptor ;  the  form,  is  that  which,  the  BCuJptor  hi  fh< 
esereise  of  his  art  oommunicates  fo  it.  The  distinction  hetween 
matter  anAform.  in  any  mentnl  operation  is  analogous  to  this. 
The  former  includes  all  that  is  given  to_  the  latter  al!  that  vs 
given  by,  the  operation.  In  the  division  of  notionB,  for  ex- 
(itnple,  the  generic  notion  is  that  given  to  be  divided ;  tho 
addition  of  the  difference  in  the  art  of  division  constitutes  the 
Bpeciea.  And  aceordinglj,  Genus  is  frequently  designated  hj 
logicians  the  material.  Difference,  tie  formal  part  of  tho 
species." ' 

Harris,  FkSosopk.  Arrange.;'  Monhoddo,  Andeni  Mela- 
phi/x.;^  Reid,  Iniell.  Fow.* — V.  Action,  Proposition. 
fllAZIH  (maxima propositio,  aproposition  of  the  greatest  weight), 
is  used  by  Boethius  as  synonymous  with  axiom,  or  a  self- 
evident  truth.'  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Locke.' 
"  There  are  a  sort  of  propositions,  which,  under  the  name  of 
maxims  and  axioms,  have  passed  for  principles  of  science." 
"By  Kant,  maxim  was  employed  to  designate  a  subjective 
principle,  theoretical  or  prmjtica],  i.  e.,  one  not  of  objective 
validity,  being  exelusirely  relative  to  some  interest  of  the  buI>- 
jeet.  Maxim  and  re^daiive  principle  are,  in  the  critical  phi- 
losophy, opposed  to  law  and  conatitviite  principU." 
In  Morals',  we  have  Rochefoueald's  Maxims, 
In.  Theology,  Fenelon  wrote  Maxims  of  ike  Saints,  and 
Eollin  made  a  collection  of  Maxims  drawn  from  holy  writ. 
MEMORY  (from  memini,  preterite  of  the  obsolete  from  meneo  or. 
meno,  from  the  Greek  itivtw,  manere,  to  stay  or  remain.  From 
the  contracted  form  jivom  comes  iivr;ptj,  the  memory  in  which 
things  remain.  Lennep).  —  "The  great  Keeper,  or  Master 
of  the  Ikills  of  the  soul,  a  power  that  enn  make  amends  for 
the  speed  of  time,  in  causing  him  to  leave  behind  him  those 
things  which  else  he  would  so  carry  away  as  if  they  had  not 

Consciousness  testifies  that  when  a  thought  has  once  beec 
present  to  the  mind,  it  may  again  become  present  to  it,  ivitb 
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tbc  additional  eonafiiousneaa  that  it  has  formerly  been  preseni 
to  it.  When  this  takes  place  we  are  said  to  remember,  and  tho 
facility  of  wiiicli  remembrance  ia  the  act  is  tnemurT/. 

Memoi'y  implies, — 1.  A  mode  of  conaeiouBnesB  experienced. 
2.  The  retaining  or  remiwning  of  that  mode  of  consoiousncss 
BO  that  it  may  Buhsequflntly  bo  revived  without  the  presence 
of  its  object.  3,  The  actual  revival  of  that  mode  of  ci. 
ness ;  and  4.  The  recogniziog  Qiat  mod* 
having  formerly  been  esporienced. 

"The  word  memory  ia  not  employed  uniformly  in  the  same 
precise  sense ;  but  it  always  expresses  some  modification  of 
that  facuJt;',  whn,h  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for 
future  use,  the  ltnowIt,dj;e  we  acquire ;  a  faculty  which  is 
obviously  the  great  foundation  of  all  intellectual  improvement, 
and  without  which  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
most  enlarged  experience  This  faculty  implies  two  things;  a 
capacity  of  retaining  inowledgp  and  a  power  of  recalling  it  to 
our  thoughts  when  we  have  occasion  to  apply  it  to  use.  The 
word  memory  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  capacity, 
and  sometimea  the  power.  When  we  speak  of  a  relentine 
meniorif,  we  oae  it  iu  the  former  sense;  when  of  a  ready 
memory,  in  the  latter." ' 

Memory  has,  and  must  have,  an  object;  for  he  that  remem- 
bers must  remember  something,  and  that  wiiicb  he  remembers 
is  the  object  of  memory.  It  is  neither  a  decaying  aenao,  as 
Hobbes  would  make  it,  nor  a  trantjformod  sensation,  aa  Cott- 
dillac  would  have  it  to  be ;  but  a  distinct  and  original  faculty, 
the  phenomena  of  which  cannot  be  included  under  those  of 
any  other  power.  The  objects  of  memory  may  be  things 
external  to  us,  or  internal  states  and  modes  of  oonaciousnoBS ; 
and  we  may  remember  what  we  have  aoen,  touched,  or  tasted ; 
or  we  may  remember  a  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow  which  we 
formerly  experienced,  or  a  resolution  or  purpose  which  v-t 
previously  formed. 

llobbes  would  confine  memori/  tn  objfcts  of  sense.  He 
Hays,'  "  By  the  senses,  which  are  numbered  according  to  th« 
organs  to  be  five,  we  take  notice  of  the  objects  without  -a^ 
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MEMOET— 

and  that  notice  is  our  ooncEplion  thereof:  but  we  take  notiM 
also,  soma  way  or  other,  of  our  conception,  for  when  the 
conception  of  the  same  thing  cometh  agnin,"we  take  n<tice 
tJiat  it  is  again,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  had  the  eama 
conception  hefore,  which  is  as  much  as  to  imagine  a  thing 
past,  which  ia  impossible  to  the  sense  which  is  only  of  things 
prenent;  this,  therefore,  may  be  accounted  a  sisth  sense,  bat 
internal;  not  external  aa  the  rest,  and  is  commonly  called 
remembrattce." 

Mr.  Stewart  holds  that  mentory  involvea  "a  power  of 
recognizing,  as  former  objects  of  attention,  the  thoughts 
that  from  time  to  time  occur  to  us:  a  power  which  is  not 
implied  in  that  law  of  our  nature  which  ia  called  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas."  But  the  distinction  thus  taken  between 
vtemory  and  association  is  not  very  consistent  with  a  further 
distinction  which  he  takes  between  the  memory  of  things  and 
the  memory  of  events.^  "  In  the  former  ease,  tJioughta  which 
have  been  previously  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to  us  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  the  past,  or  of  any  modification  of 
time  whatever ;  as  when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have 
got  by  heart,  or  when  I  think  of  the  features  of  an  absent 
friend.  In  this  last  instance,  indeed,  philosophers  distin- 
guish the  net  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  conception;  but 
in  ordinary  discourse,  and  frequently  even  in  philosophical 
writing,  it  is  considered  as  an  esertion  ot  memory.  In  these 
and  similar  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  operations  of  this 
faculty  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  past.  The 
case  is  different  with  respect  to  tiie  memory  of  evenls.  When 
I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  recall  to  the  mind  tlie  former 
objects  of  its  thoughts,  but  1  refer  the  event  to  a  particular 
point  of  time ;  so  that,  of  every  such  act  of  memory,  the 
idea  of  the  post  is  a  necessary  concomitant."  Mr.  Stewart 
therefore  supposes  "  that  the  remembrance  of  a  past  event  is 
not  a  simple  act  of  the  mind ;  but  that  the  mind  first  forms  s, 
conception  of  the  event,  and  then  judges  from  circumstances, 
of  the  period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred.  But  the 
remembrance  of  a  thing  is  not  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  any 
more  than  the  remembrance  of  an  eceid.     The  truth  seems  t< 
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be  tJiat  tUngs  and  events  recur  to  the  mind  equally  unclothed 
or  unconnected  with  tho  notion  of  paatnesa.'  And  it  is  not 
till  they  arp  recogniiod  as  objects  of  former  consciousnesB  that 
they  cnn  be  said  to  be  remembered.  But  the  recognition  is 
the  act  of  the  judging  faculty.  Thoughta  which  have  for- 
mei'ly  been  preseat  to  the  mind  may  again  become  present  to 
it  -iritbout  being  recognized.  Nay,  they  may  be  entertain*! 
for  a  time  as  new  thought*,  but  it  is  not  till  they  have  been 
recognized  as  objects  of  former  consoiousnesa  that  thoy  can 
ie  regarded  as  remembered  thoughts,'  bo  that  aa  act  of 
tnemory,  whether  of  things  or  erents,  ia  by  no  means  a  simple 
act  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any 
mental  operation  we  can  detect  any  single  faculty  acting  in- 
dependently of  others.  What  we  mean  by  calling  them  dis- 
tinct Faculties  ia,  that  each  haa  a  aepttrate  or  peculiar  ftino- 
tioa;  not  that  that  function  is  exercised  independently  of 
0th  r  f HC  Itiea.  —  V.  PiCULTr. 

M  L  ke'  treats  of  retention.  "  The  next  faculty  of  the 
n  nd  (a  te  perception),  whereby  it  makes  a  further  progress 
to  a  ds  knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  rel^niion,  or  the 
keej  ng  of  those  simple  ideas,  which  from  sensation  or  reflec- 
t  on  t  at  received,  This  is  done  two  ways :  first,  by  keep- 
ng  h  dea  which  is  brought  into  it  for  some  time  aetuaJly 
in  view;  which  ia  called  coiiienipleUion.  The  otier  way  of 
Retention,  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds  those  ideas 
which,  after  imprinting,  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  as  it 
were  laid  aside  out  of  sight;  and  thus  we  do,  when  wo  con- 
ceive heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet, — the  object  being  re- 
moved. This  is  memory,  which  is  as  it  were  the  storehouse 
of  our  ideas." — V.  Rbtentioit. 

The  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  or 
insure  the  retention  or  the  recurrence  of  anything  by  the 
memory,  are  chiefly  —  Vividness,  RepeUiion,  and  Attention. 
Wiien  an  object  affects  ua  in  a  pleasant  or  in  a  disagreeable 
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manner—  -when  it  ia  frequently  or  familiarly  ol)scrvt3  —  ui 
when  it  '.'^  esaminod  with  attention  and  interest,  it  is  "nore 
eaailj'  and  auroly  remembered. 

"  The  things  which  are  heat  preserved  by  the  memory,"  sm<1 
Lord  Herbert,'  "  are  the  thinga  which  please  or  tm-rify — which 
are  great  or  jiew — to  which  much  atteniion  has  been  paid — or 
which  have  been  oft  repeated,  —  which  are  apt  to  tho  circam- 
atances  —  or  which  have  many  things  related  lo  them." 

The  qualities  of  a  good  memorij  are  srneeptibUili/,  relentive- 
fiess,  and  readiness. 

The  common  saying  that  memort/  and  Judgment  are  not 
often  found  in  the  same  individual,  in  a  high  degree,  must  ba 
received  with  qualification. 

Memory  in  all  its  manifestations  is  very  much  influenced, 
and  guided  by  what  have  been  caflcd  the  laws  l)f  associa- 
tion—  q.  B. 

In  its  first  manifestations,  memory  operates  spontaneously, 
and  thoughts  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  through  the  mind 
without  direction  or  control.  But  it  comes  Bubsequently  to  be 
exercised  with  intention  and  will;  some  thoughts  being  sought 
and  invited,  and  others  being  shunned  and  as  far  as  possible 
excluded.  SpojiianeoKS  m,emory  is  remem.bran<:e.  Inteniional 
memory  is  recillectioa  or  reminiscenee. 

The  former  in  Greek  is  Mr^fitj,  and  the  latter  'Ava^Hjtti;. 
In  both  forms,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  we  are  sensible  of 
the  influence  which  association  has  ia  regulating  the  ese'Jcise 
of  this  faculty. 

Bj  memory,  we  not  only  retain  and  recall  former  knowledge, 
but  we  also  acquire  new  knowledge.  It  is  by  means  of  memory 
that  we  have  the  notion  of  continued  existence  or  duration ; 
and  also  the  persuasion  of  our  personal  identity,  amidst  all 
the  chaages  of  our  bodily  frame,  and  all  tho  alterations  of 
our  temper  and  habita. . 

Memory,  in  its  spontaneous  or  passive  manifestation,  is  com- 
mon to  man  with  the  inferior  animals.  But  jiristotle  deniei^ 
that  they  are  capable  of  recoUeetSon  or  reminiscence,  which  h  a 
kindof  reasoning  by  which  we  ascend  from  a  presentee 

'  Di  Viritate,  p.  lES. 
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aesR  to  a  former,  and  from  th;it  to  a  more  remotfi,  till  t!i« 
whole  facta  of  some  case  are  brought  again  hack  to  us.  And 
Dr.  Eeid  has  remarked  that  tha  inferior  animals  do  not  ra^a, 
sure  time  nor  possess  nay  distinct  knowiedgo  of  ints_"val8  of 
time.  lu  man  memot'i/  is  the  oondition  of  all  experience,  and 
conBequently  of  all  progress. 

Memory  in  its  exercises  is  yerj-  dependent  upon  bodilj 
organs,  particularly  the  brain.  In  persons  under  fever,  or  in 
danger  of  drowning,  the  brain  is  protematurallj  excited;  and 
in  Buoli  eases  it  has  been  observed  that  manory  becomes  mora 
remote  and  far-reaching  in  its  exercise  than  under  ordinary 
and  healthj  circumstances.  Several  authentic  cases  of  this 
kind  are  on  record.'  And  honco  tlio  question  has  been  sug- 
gested, -whether  thought  ba  not  absolutely  imperishable,  oc 
whether  every  object  of  former  consciousnosa  may  not,  under 
peculiar  circumstaGGea,  be  liable  to  bo  recalled?' 
MEMOEIA  TECHKICA,  or  MNEKOHICS— These  terms  are 
applied  to  artificial  methods  which  have  been  devised  to  assist 
fjic  memory.  They  all  rest  on  the  association  of  ideas.  The 
relations  by  which  ideas  are  most  easily  and  firmly  associated 
are  tliose  of  contiguity  in  ^  lace  and  resemblance.  On  these 
two  relations  the  principoj  methods  of  assisting  the  memory 
have  been  founded.  The  methods  of  lor-ali^a(hii,  or  local 
memory,  associate  the  object  which  it  is  wished  to  remember 
with  some  plaea  or  building,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  well 
known.  The  methods  of  resemblance  or  symMkatioii,  esta- 
blish some  resemblance  either  between  the  things  or  the  words 
which  it  is  wished  to  remeicber,  and  some  object  more  familiar 
to  the  mind.  Rhythm  and  rhyme  giving  aid  to  the  memory, 
technical  verses  have  been  framed  for  that  purpose  in  various 
departments  of  study. 

The  topical  or  local  memory  has  been  traced  hack  to  Simo- 
nides,  who  lived  in  the  sisth  ceotHry,  b.  c.  Cicero'  desoribea 
a  local  memory  or  gives  a  Topology.  Quintilian^  and  Pliny 
the  naturalist'  aiso  describe  this  art. 

>  e-i-,' Cfleeid^,  Sinffraphi'a  LOeraria  ;  DeQiiiawy,  Q^I'bS^iiors  ilf  an  Eitglith  Opiliat 
EotfT ;  and  Sir  John  B»n^v,  Atiiobfagraphy,  p.  398- 
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In    modem    tJmea    may   be  mentioned,   Gray'   and    Fei' 
iiasl«.> 

MEBTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  — The  adjecliTe  mental  cornea  to  m 
from  the  Latin  mens,  or  from  tlie  Greek  /ukk,  or  these  maj  be 
referred  to  the  German  meinen,  to  mean,  to  mark.  If  the 
adjective  inenial  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  Latin  mens, 
then  mental  philosophy  -will  be  He  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  and  will  correspond  with  psychology.  If  the  adjeotiTO 
mental  ba  regarded  as  coming  from  the  Germaa  mdnen,  ta 
mean  or  to  mark,  then  the  phrase  mental  philosophy  may  be 
restricted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  in  its  intellectual 
energies,  or  those  faculties  by  which  it  marks  or  knows,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  faculties  by  which  it  feels  or  wills.  It 
would  appear  that  it  is  often  naed  in  this  restricted  signifloa- 
tion  to  denote  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect,  or  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  active  powers, 
eicluaive  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sensitivity  i.nd  the  will.* 

UPiIlIT  {merilwnt,  from  |ufpo;,  a  part  or  portion  of  labour  or  re- 
ward), means  good  desert;  having  done  something  worthy  of 
praise  ur  reward. 


In  seeing  a  thing  to  be  right,  we  see  at  the  same  time  that 
we  ought  to  do  it ;  and  when  we  hare  done  it  we  esperience  a 
feeling  of  conscious  satisfaction  or  self-approbation.  We  thua 
oome  by  the  idea  of  merit  or  good  desert.  The  approbation  of 
our  own  mind  is  an  indication  that  God  approyea  of  our  con- 
duet;  and  the  religious  sentiment  strengthens  the  moral  one. 
"We  have  the  same  sentiments  towards  others.  When  we  see 
another  do  what  is  right,  we  applaud  him.  When  we  see  him 
do  what  is  right  in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  difficulty,  we 
say  he  has  much  7neri(.  Such  conduct  appears  to  bo  descrv' 
ing  of  reward.  Tirtue  and  happiness  ought  to  go  together. 
We  are  satisfied  that  under  the  government  of  God  they  will 
do  so. 
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The  idea  of  meni  then  is  a  primary  and  natural  idea  to  ths 
miad  of  man.  It  is  not  an  after  thought  to  praise  the  doing 
of  what  is  right  from  seeing  that  it  is  henefioial,  but  a  sponta- 
neous sentiment  indissolublj  connected  with  our  idea  of  what 
is  right,  a  Bentiment  guaranteed  aa  to  its  truthfulness  by  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind  and  the  character  of  God.' 

The  scholastic  distinction  between  merit  of  congruiiy  and 
merit  of  condigniiy  is  thus  stated  by  Hobbea;' — "God  Al- 
mighty having  promised  paradise   to  those   that   can  walk 
through  this  world  according  to  the  limits  and  precepts  pre- 
eoribed  by  Him ;  they  say,  he  that  shall  so  walk,  shall  merii 
paradise  ex  congino.    But  because  no  man  can  demand  a  right 
to  it  by  his  own  righteousness,  or  any  other  power  in  himself, 
but  by  the  free  grace  of  God  only ;  they  say,  no  man  can  meril 
paradise  ex  condigno." — V.  Virtue. 
UETAFHOB   (f^Tofoptu,  to  ti^ansfer),  — "  A  me/apJior  is  the 
transferring  of  a  word  fram  its  usual  meaning,  to  an  analogous 
then  the  employing  it  agreeably  to  such  trans- 
ample:    the  usual  meaning  of  evening  is  the 
he  day.    But  age  too  is  a  conclusion,  the  con- 
lan  life.     Now  there  being  an  analogy  in  all 
arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have  alleged,  and 
yening  is  to  the  day,  so  is  age  to  human  life." 
:aey  permutation  (which  furnishes  at  once  two 
melajihors)  we  say  alternately,  that  "  evening  is  the  age  of  th© 
day,"  and  that  "  age  is  the  evening  of  life."* 

"  Sweet  is  primarily  ajid  properly  applied  to  tastes ;  second- 
arily and  improperly  ((.  e.,  by  analogy)  to  sounds. 

"  When  the  secondary  meaning  of  a  word  is  founded  on 
some  fanciful  analogy,  and  especially  when  it  is  introduced 
for  ornament's  sake,  we  call  this  a  metaphor,  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  ship's  ploughing  the  deep ;  the  turning  up  of  the  surface 
being  essential  indeed  to  the  plough,  but  accidental  only  to 
the  ship,"' 
METAPHOR  and  SIMILE,  — "A  metaphor  differs  from  a 
simile  in  form  only,  not  in  substance.     In  a  simile,  the  two 

>  9«e  P.lM,  Seview,  ch.  4.  «  0/  Jfan,  pi  I.,  cli,  H, 
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Eubjecta  are  kept  distinct  in  the  expressifra,  oa  well  ai  in 
the  thought ;  in  a  metapJior  they  are  kept  distinct  in  the 
thought,  but  not  in  tlie  expreasion,  A  hero  resembles  a  lion  ; 
and  upon  that  resemblance  many  similiea  have  been  founded 
ty  Homer  and  other  poets.  But  let  us  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
imagicatjun,  and  figure  the  hero  to  he  a  lion,  instead  of  cnlj 
resembling  one:  by  that  variation  the  simile  is  converted  into 
a  metaphor,  -which  is  supported  by  describing  all  the  qunlitiea 
of  the  lion  that  resemble  those  of  the  hero,'  When  I  say  of 
some  great  minister,  that  'he  upholds  the  state  like  n  pillar 
which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,'  I  evidently 
tratne  a  comparison ;  but  when  I  say  of  the  same  minister, 
that  '  he  is  a  pillar  of  the  state,'  this  is  not  a  comparison  but 
t,meiapk(n;  The  comparison  between  the  minister  and  the 
pillar  is  inatjtut«d  in  the  mind,  but  without  the  aid  of  words 
whicK  denote  comparison.  The  comparison  is  only  insinuated, 
not  expressed;  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the 
other,  that,  without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the 
name  of  the  one  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  other."* — 
K  AifAioar,  Allbcohy, 
METAPHYSICS,— This  word  is  commonly  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  fact  that  Tyrannion       Ad  (h     coll    t  rs  and 

conseryers  of  the  works  of  A     t  tl  V  d    p      a  portion 

of  them   the  words  To  ftcT  B  B  t      1  t     French 

critic,  Mons.  Ravaisson,'  say  h  h  f  d  1  traces  of 
this  phrase,  and  thinks  it  p  b  bl  th  t  alth  gh  ot  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle  himself  t  w  ppl  d  t  th  po  tion  of 
his  writings  by  some  of  his  immediate  disciples.  Whether  the 
phrase  was  intended  merely  to  indicate  that  this  portion  should 
tiand,  or  that  it  should  be  studied,  after  the  physics,  in  the  col- 
lected works  of  Aristotle,  are  the  two  views  which  have  been 
taken.  In  point  of  fact,  this  portion  does  usually  stand  after 
the  physics.  But  in  the  order  of  science  or  study,  Aristotle 
said,  that  after  physics  should  come  mathematics.  And  Dero- 
don'  has  given  reasons  why  meiaphysics  should  be  studied  aftsi 
logic,  and  before  physics  and  other  parts  of  philosophy.  But  the 

■  IniDX,  EngUth  <hiapiaiUon,  p.  ];2. 
•  i^eoi  lur  In  MHayhytiqui,  torn.  1,  p.  iO. 
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truth  is  that  the  preposition  ttira  means  aloni/  v>ifk  as  well  a* 
after,  and  might  even  bo  translated  above.  In  Latin  me(a- 
pliyska  is  syiionymous  with  svpernaiuralia.  And  in  English 
Shakspeare  has  used  metaphysical  as  sjnonymoua  with  sujje/-- 
naiural. 


Clemens  Alexandrinus '  considered  -meiapliy steal  as  equiva- 
lent to  aupematiiral ;  and  is  supported  by  an  anonymous 
Greek  commentator,  whom  Patriuius  has  translated  into 
Latin,  and  styles  Philoponus. 

But  if  /u-ta  be  interpreted,  as  it  may,  to  mean  aloitg  teiih, 
tlien  metaphysics  or  metaphysical  philosophy  will  be  that  phi- 
losophy which  we  should  take  along  wilh  us  into  physics,  and 
into  every  other  philosophy — that  knowledge  of  causes  and 
principles  which  we  should  carry  with  us  into  every  depart- 
ment of  inquiry.  Aristotle  called  it  the  governing  philosophy, 
which  gives  laws  to  all,  but  receives  laws  from  none.'  Lord 
Bacon'  has  limited  its  sphere,  when  he  says,  "  The  one  part 
(of  philosophy)  which  is  physics  enquireth  and  haiidleth  the 
material  and  efficient  causes ;  and  the  other  which  is  meta- 
physic  handleth  the  formal  and  final  cause."  But  all  causes 
are  considered  by  Aristotle  in  his  writings  which  have  been 
entitled  metaphysics.  The  inquiry  into  causes  was  called  by 
him  the  first  philosophy — science  of  truth,  science  of  being. 
It  has  for  its  object — not  those  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporal  —  phenomenal  and  passing,  but  things  not  seen  and 
eternal,  things  supersenauoua  and  stable.     It  investigates  the 

Strain,  I.  >  JfefopAf s ,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2. 

AdFaaammt  i^  Learning,  Tiook  li.    In  another  ptffsce,  howeisr,  Bnpoo  admidi 
(UirnntiiBe,  If  not  tho  lalHity,  of  *  higher 


IonBtltuT«  onfi  unlTcrfal  science  by  thi  aamo  of  ^pAilospjiliia  prima,'  primiU 
raary  pliiloBopby,  an  the  mala  and  comnion  way,  before  we  cddiq  vhem  the 
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first  principlea  of  nature  and  of  thonght,  the  ultimate  causea 
of  esistence  and  of  koowledge.  It  considers  things  in  their 
essence,  independently  of  tie  particular  properties  or  deter- 
mined modes  which  make  a  difference  between  one  thing  and 
another.  In  short,  it  is  ontology  or  the  science  of  being  as 
being,  that  is,  not  tie  science  of  any  particular  being  oi 
beings,  Huoh  as  animals  or  regetables,  lines  or  numbers,  but 
the  science  of  being  in  its  general  and  common  attributes. 
There  is  a  science  of  matter  and  there  is  a  acienoe  of  mind, 
Bnt  metaphysics  is  the  science  of  being  as  common  to  both. 

"  The  subject  of  inelaphysks  is  the  whole  of  things.  Thia 
oannot  be  otherways  known  tiian  in  its  principles  and  causes. 
Now  these  must  neo^sarily  be  what  is  mcst  general  in  nature; 
for  it  is  from  generals  that  particulars  are  derived,  which  oan- 
not eiist  without  the  generals;  whereas  the  generals  may  exist 
withoat  ihn  iparlicvlara.  Thus,  the  species,  man,  cannot  esist 
without  the  genus,  animal;  bnt  animal  may  be  without  man. 
And  this  holds  universally  of  all  genuses  and  speojeses.  The 
Bubjeotttereforeof  meiapAi/sics,  is  what  is  principal  in  nature, 
and  first,  if  not  in  priority  of  time,  in  dignity  and  excellence, 
and  in  order  likewise,  as  being  the  causes  of  everything  in  the 
universe.  Leaving,  therefore,  particular  subjects,  and  theii' 
several  properties,  to  particular  sciences,  this  universal  science 
compares  these  subjects  together;  considers  wherein  tiiey 
differ  and  wherein  tKey  agree;  and  that  which  they  have  in 
common,  but  belongs  not,  in  partieular,  to  any  one  science,  ie 
the  proper  object  of  metaphysics."' 

Metapliysias  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  and  the  real  in 
opposition  to  the  many  and  the  apparent.'  Matter,  as  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  is  a  combination  of  distinct  and  hetero- 
geneous qualities,  discernible,  some  by  sight,  some  by  emeil, 
&c.  What  is  the  thing  itself,  the  subject  and  owner  of  these 
several  qualities,  aud  jet  not  identical  with  any  one  of 
them!  What  is  it  by  virtue  of  which  those  several  attri- 
butes constitute  or  belong  to  one  and  tic  same  thing?  Mind 
presents  to  consciousness  so  many  distinct  states,  and  ope 
rations,  and  feelings.     What  is  tie  nature  of  tliat  one  mind, 
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of  whioli  Jill  these  ore  so  many  modifieationa  !  The  inquiry 
nifty  be  carried  higher  still,  ean  we  attain  to  any  single  con- 
ception of  bein^  in  general,  to  which  both  mind  and  mailer 
are  subordinate,  and  from  irhich  the  essence  of  both  may  bo 
deduced  ? ' 

"  Ai'istotle  said  every  science  must  have  for  investigalioji  a 
determined  proyinoe  and  separate  form  of  being,  but  none  of 
these  sciences  reaches  the  conception  of  being  itself.  Heoce 
there  is  needed  a  science  which  should  investigate  that  which 
the  other  sciences  take  up  hypothetically,  or  through  experience. 
This  is  done  by  the  first  philosophy,  which  has  to  do  with 
being  as  such,  while  the  other  sciences  relate  only  to  deter- 
mined and  concrete  being.  The  metaplii/sics,  which  is  this 
science  of  being  and  its  primitive  grounds,  is  the  Jirsl 
philosophy,  since  it  is  pre-supposed  by  every  other  discipline. 
Thus,  says  Aristotle,  if  there  were  only  a  pliyaical  substance, 
then  would  physics  be  the  first  and  the  only  philosophy ;  but 
if  there  be  an.  immaterial  and  unmoved  essence  -which  is  the 
ground  of  all  being,  then  must  there  bo  also  an  antecedent, 
and  because  it  is  antecedent,  a  universal  philosophy.  The  first 
ground  of  all  being  is  God,  whence  Aristotle  occasionally  gives 
to  the  first  philosophy  the  name  of  theology, ' 

Metaphysics  was  formerly  distinguished  into  general  and 
special.  The  former  was  called  Oii,lologij^{q.  b.),  or  the  science 
of  being  in  general,  whether  infinite  or  finite,  spiritual  or 
material ;  and  explained  therefore  the  most  universal  notions 
and  attributes  common  to  all  beings  —  such  as  entity,  non- 
entity, esBence,  existence,  unity,  identity,  diveratj,  &o.  This 
is  melapltyaics  properly  so  called.  Speetal  nteiapht/sica  was 
sometimes  called  rneum.atulogy  —  [q.  v.),  and  included — 1. 
Natural  Tlieoloffj/,  or  Theodicy;  2.  Rational  Cosmology,  or 
the  science  of  the  origin  and  order  of  the  world ;  and  3. 
Balional  FsycJtology,  which  treated  of  the  nature,  faculties, 
and  destiny  of  the  human  mind. 

The  three  objects  of  special  metaphysics,  viz.,  God,  the 
world,  and  the  human  mind,  correspond  to  Kant's  three  idtnii 

1  Wolf,  Fhlloaipli,  Raiim.  Disc.  Pnliia.,  jmL  T3  ;  Moniel,  Pnttfgom.  Log,,  p.  277 
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of  the  pure  reoson.  According  to  ham,  a  syslematic  exposi- 
Hon  of  those  notions  and  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
altogether  independent  of  cxperiejicfl,  constitutea  the  science 
of  metaphyncs. 

"Time  was,"  sajs  Kant,'  "  when  metaphysics  was  the  queen 
of  all  the  soiences ;  and  if  we  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  she 
certainly  deaeryes,  bo  far  aa  rcgaids  the  high  importanco  of 
her  object  matter,  this  title  of  honour.  Now,  it  ia  the  fashion 
of  the  time  to  heap  contempt  and  scorn  upon  her ;  and  the 
matron  mourns,  forlorn  and  forsaken,  like  Hecuba  — 
'Mode,  maxima  rerum. 
Nunc  Irshor  oiiil,  inopB."' 

According  to  D'Alemhert,'  the  aim  of  mdapJiysica  is  to  ex- 
amine the  generation  of  our  ideas,  and  to  show  that  they  all 
come  from  sensations.  This  is  the  ideology  of  Condillac  and 
De  Tracy, 

Mr.  Stewart^  has  said  that "  Mefaphysies-vms  a  word  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  ontology  and  pneumatology  of  the  schoola, 
but  now  understood  aa  equally  applicable  to  all  those  inqui- 
ries which  have  for  their  object,  to  trace  the  various  branches 
of  human  knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  tie  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind."  And*  he  has  said  that  by  meta- 
physics he  understands  the  "  inductive  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,"  In  thia  sense  the  word  is  now  popularly  em- 
ployed to  denote,  not  the  rational  psychology  of  the  schools, 
hni  psychology,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  proae- 
cuted  according  to  the  inductive  method.  In  oonaeqnence  of 
the  subtle  and  insoluble  questions  prosecuted  by  the  school- 
men, under  the  head  of  metaphysics,  the  word  and  the  inqui- 
ries which  it  includes  have  been  exposed  to  ridicule.' 
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But  tbere  is  and  most  be  a  science  ofhetng,  otherwise  tber€ 
is  and  .rin  bo  no  science  of  hiowiiiiJ. 

"If  by  metapkyaica  wo  mean  those  truths  of  the  pure  reason 
which  always  transcend,  and  not  seldom  appear  to  contradict 
the  understanding,  or  (Id  the  words  of  the  great  npoatle) 
spiritual  verities  which  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned,  and 
this  is  the  true  and  legitimate  meaning  of  metaphysics,  /wta.  *i 
fmixa,  then  I  affirm,  that  this  very  controversy  between  the 
Armiuians  and  the  Calvinists  {as  ia  grace),  in  which  both  are 
partially  right  in  what  tiey  afErm,  anil  both  wholly  wrong  in 
what  they  deny,  is  a  proof  that  without  metapltysics  there  can 
be  no  light  of  faith." ' 

In  Pronch.  the  word  meiaphysiqite  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
phUoaophie,  to  denote  the  first  principles,  or  an  inquiry  into 
the  flrst  principles  of  any  science.  La  Meiapkyaigiie  du  Droit, 
La  Mclapliysiqite  du  Moral,  &c.  It  is  the  same  in  German. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS  (^ra,  beyond;  i^x»>.  to  animate),  is 
the  transmigration  or  passage  of  tlie  soul  from  one  body  to 
another.  "We  read  in  Plato,  that  from  the  opinion  otiiie/em- 
psycJiods,  or  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  men  into  tie  bodies 
of  beasta  most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition,  aft«r  hia 
death,  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a  swan." ' 

This  doctrine  implies  a  belief  in  the  pre-exiatonce  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  And,  according  to  Herodotus,'  the 
Egyptians  were  thji  first  to  espouse  botli  doctrines.  They 
believed  that  tho  soul  at  death  entered  into   some  animal 
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created  at  the  moment ;  and  that  after  having  inhabited  th« 
forms  of  all  animals  on  earth,  in  the  water,  or  in  the  ait,  it 
returned  at  the  end  of  three  thousand  years  into  ahuoianhody, 
to  begin  anew  ft  similar  coarse  of  transmigration.  [Among  the 
iahabitants  of  India  the  transmigration  of  the  soitl  was  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  doctrine  oi  emanation — q.v.)  Tbeconimon 
opinion  ia,  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  passed  from 
Egypt  into  Greece.  But,  before  any  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  it  had  a  place  in  the  Orphic  mysteriea. 
Pythagoras  may  haye  given  more  precision  to  the  doctrine.  II 
was  adopted  bj  Plato  and  his  followers,  and  was  secretly  taught 
among  the  early  Christians,  according  to  one  of  St.  Jerome's 
letters.  The  doctrine,  when  believed,  should  lead  to  abstaining 
from  flesh,  flsh,  or  fowl,  and  this,  accordingly,  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  injunctions  in  the  religion  of  Brahma,  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 
METHOD  if-iSaSoi,  ^vd  and  SSai),  means  the  way  or  path  by 
which  wo  proceed  to  the  attainment  of  some  objector  aim.  In 
ita  widest  acceptation,  it  denotes  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
some  end.  Every  art  and  every  handicraft  has  its  method. 
Cicero'  translates  fuSoSoj  by  via,  and  couples  it  with  ars. 

Scientific  or  philosophical  method,  is  tJie  march  whioh  the 
mind  follows  ia  ascertaining  or  communicating  truth.  It  is 
the  putting  of  our  thoughts  in  a  certain  order  with  a  view  to 
improve  our  knowledge  or  to  convey  it  to  others. 

Method  may  he  called,  in  general,  t?ie  art  of  disposing  tcell  a 
series  of 'many  thoughts,  either  for  the  discovering  truth  mhen  km 
are  ignorant  of  it,  (ir  for  proving  it  to  others  when  il  is  already 
known.  Thus  there  are  two  kinds  of  method,  one  for  discover- 
ing truth,  which  is  called  analysis,  or  the  method  of  resolution, 
and  which  may  also  be  called  the  method  of  invention;  and 
the  other  for  explaining  it  fo  others  when  we  have  found  it, 
which  is  called  synthesis,  or  the  method  of  composition,  and 
which  may  also  be  called  the  inethod  of  doctrine.^ 

"Method,  which  is  usually  described  as  the  fourth  part  of 
Logic,  is  rather  a  complete  practical  Logio.     It  is  rather  ■ 
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power  or  spirit  of  the  intellect,  pervading  all  that  it  dues, 
than  its  tangible  product." ' 

Bverydepartraentof  philosophy  has  itis  own  proper  melJiud; 
but  there  is  a  univerBai  method  or  seience  of  method.  This 
-waa  called  by  Plato,'  dialectic;  and  represented  as  leading  to 
the  true  and  the  real.  It  haa  been  siud  that  the  word  fufoSoj, 
e,B  it  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Elhks,  should  bo  translated  "sja- 
tema,"  rather  than  "method."'  Bnt  the  construction  of  a 
Bystem  impliea  method.  And  no  one  was  more  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  a  right  mcikod  than  Aristotle.  lie 
has  Baid,^  "that  we  ought  to  see  well  what  demonstration  (or 
proof)  euita  each  particular  subject;  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  mis  together  the  researoh  of  Bcience  and  that  of  •method; 
two  things,  the  aoquiaition  of  which  offers  groat  difficulty." 
The  deductive  meikod  of  philosophy  came  at  once  finished  from 
hia  hand.  And  the  inductive  method  waa  more  extenaively 
and  successfully  followed  out  by  hira  than  has  been  generally 
thought. 

James  Aeontius,  or  Concio,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  waa 
born  at  Trent,  and  came  to  England  in  15C7.  lie  published 
a  worli,  De  Methodo,  of  which  Mons.  Dcgcrando'  haa  given 
an  analysis.  According  to  him  ali  knowledge  deduced  from 
a  process  of  reasoning  presupposes  some  primitive  truths, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  admitted  as  soon  ns  an- 
nounced; and  the  great  aim  of  metliod  should  be  to  bring 
those  primitive  truths  to  light,  that  by  their  light  wo  may 
have  more  light.  Truths  obtained  by  the  senses,  and  by 
repeated  esperience,  become  at  length  positive  and  certain 
knowledge. 

Descartes  has  a  discourse  on  Method.  lie  has  reduced  it  to 
four  general  rules. 

I.  To  admit  nothing  as  tJTie  of  which  we  have  not  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea.  We  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  our 
own  existence.  And  in  proportion  as  our  idea  of  anything 
else  approaches  to,  or  recedes  from,  the  clearness  of  this  idea, 
it  ought  to  bo  received  or  rejected. 

•Tbomeaa,  OiUliTUVfZaus  of  Tli^uaKixt.  119.  •Hfjxit,,  lib.  vN. 

•  Paul,  Anal<is!s  qfArSetoHe'a  Sliia,  ji.  1.  *  Jllelafh!/a,  lib.  U. 

>  IlttC.  Campar.  da  SsslEiaes  dt  "/HJusojilie,  part  li.,  Iran,  ii,  p.  a 
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11.  To  divide  every  object  inquired  into  aa  lanoh  ta  p<Mai« 
ble  into  its  parts.  N(thing  is  more  simple  than  tiie  ego,  oi 
self-con sciousness.  Irv  propfTtioa  as  tlie  object  of  inquiry  is 
simplified,  the  evidenoe  comes  to  be  nearer  thnt  of  sclf-oon- 


III.  To  ascend  from  simple  ideas  or  cognitions  to  those  that 
arc  more  complei.  The  real  is  often  oomplei :  and  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  reality,  we  must  by  synthesis 
reunite  the  parts  ■which  were  previously  separated. 

IV.  By  careful  and  repeated  enumeration  to  see  that  all  the 
parts  are  reunited.  For  the  synthesis  ■will  be  deceitful  aud 
incomplete  if  it  do  net  reunite  the  whole,  and  thus  give  the 

This  metlwd  begins  with  pro'visory  doubt,  proceeds  by  ana- 
lysis and  synthesis,  and  ends  by  accepting  evidence  in  propor- 
tion as  it  resembles  the  evidence  of  self-consciousness. 

These  rules  are  useful  in.  all  departmenta  of  philosophy. 
But  different  sciences  have  different  melkods  suited  to  their 
objects  and  to  the  end  ia  vie«". 

In  prosecuting  science  with  the  view  of  extending  our 
kno'wledge  of  it,  or  the  limits  of  it,  ■we  are  said  to  foOow 
the  method  of  investigation  or  inquiry,  and  our  procedure 
■will  be  chiefly  in  the  way  of  anahjiiis.  But  in  communicating 
what  is  already  known,  we  follow  the  metliod  of  esposition 
or  doctrine,  and  our  procedure  will  he  chieCv  in  the  way  of 

In  some  sciences  the  principles  or  laws  are  given,  and  the 
object  of  the  soienco  is  to  discover  the  possible  application  of 
them.  In  these  sciences  the  method  is  deductive,  as  in  gecme- 
try.  In  other  sciences,  the  facts  or  phenomena  are  given,  and 
the  object  of  the  science  is  to  discover  the  principles  or  laws. 
In  these  acjences  the  proper  mdhod  is  inductive,  proceeding  by 
observation  or  esperiment,  as  in  psychology  and  physics.  The 
metliod  opposed  to  this,  and  which  was  long  followed,  ivas  the 
constructive  method;  which,  instead  of  discovering  causes  by 
induction,  imagined  or  assigned  them  A  priori,  or  ex  hypolhesi, 
and  afterwards  tried  to  verify  tliem.  This  method  is  seductiva 
and  bold  but  dangerous  and  insecure,  and  should  be  resorted 
to  with  great  caution.— F,  Hypothesis. 
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The  use  of  method  both  in  obtaining  and  apjljiug  kno-w* 
ledge  fur  ourselves  and  in  cmvejing  and  communicating  it 
to  othpra  is  great  and  cbvioos  C:  >  eiiii  extra  viam,  gno 
habilwi  all  ei  vdocior  eo  vu^weia  covlmjere  ahm-atumem." 
"  Uep  bonne  methode  donne  a  1  cspnt  uno  telle  puissanca 
qu'elle  pent  en  quelque  sorte  remplater  le  talent.  Cost  un 
leviei  qui  donne  a  1  honrnie  faibie  qui  1  employe,  uae  force 
que  ne  sauvait  poss^der  I  homme  ]o  plus  fort  qui  eerait  privfi 
d'un  eemblable  mojen."^  La  Place  has  Bwd, — "Laconnais- 
sance  de  la  melhode  qui  a  guidfi  rhomrae  de  genie,  a'eat  paa 
moina  utile  au  progrea  dc  la  scienee,  et  meme  a  sa  propre 
glorie,  que  ses  decouvertes." 

"  Marshal  ihy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will 
carry  twice  as  much  weight,  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles, 
than  when  it  lies  untoward,  flapping  and  hanging  about  his 
Bhouldera,"' — V.  System. 

KETHODOLOGY  (Melhodenleh-e)  is  the  tranncendpntai  diiotrine 
of  method.*  The  eiementjiry  doctrine  has  been  called  by 
some  Elejitenlohgy,  or  the  seienee  treating  <A  the  foim  of  a 
metaphysical  syatem. 

METONOMY,  —  r.  Intention. 

MICROCOSM.  — F.  Macrocosm. 

MIND  is  that  which  movoa,  body  is  that  which  ia  moved.' 

"  By  mind  we  mean  BOmeUiing  which,  when  it  acts,  knows 
what  it  is  going  to  do;  something  stored  -with,  ideas  of  ha 
intended  works,  agreeably  to  which  ideas  those  works  are 
fashioned."' 

"Mind,  that  which  perceives,  feels,  thinks,  and  ■wills."' 
"Among   metaphysicians,    mind   is    becoming   a  generic, 
and   smd   an   individual   designation.      Mind  is   opposed   to 
matter;  soul  to  body.     Mind  is  soul  without  regard  to  per- 

■  mm.  Org.,  U  al.  *  Oooitp,  Traife  d«  TUgiiliilim,Hb.  i,  n  1. 

'Plat^ira  of  LilauKav,  12nio,  lonfl.,  Ifi.->1,  p.  IW.    Sue  Bu^  cartes,  Ob  MUhoi; 
0^)eridap,  On  M'^ittod,  Introd.  LD  EiK^l<^.  MHjvpd.;  FrifTuI,  voLiJ. 

tUDnboddo,  AiKtini  tMapkss.,\f30^  ii,,  chap, 3,    £ef  hia  Tciuarkj  oa  i\ib  ileGnilioxj 
el  Plsto  snd  AiiBtotle,  chnp.  4 

'  Tajlor,  Etemads  oj  VtimiU 
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Bonality;  houI  ia  the  appropriate  mind  of  the  being  nndel 
notice.  Etjmologically,  mind  is  the  principle  of  volition, 
and  sold  the  principle  of  aninifltion.  "I  mean  to  go"  was 
originally  "  I  mind  to  go."  Smil,  at  first  identical  with  telf, 
18  from  sellati,  \a  say,  the  faculty  of  speech  being  its  charao- 
teristio. 

—  F.    SOTTI,. 

KISACLE  (iBfVor,  to  -wonder).  —  "A  miracJe  I  take  to  he  a  sen- 
fiihle  operation,  -vrhich  being  above  the  comprehension  of  l!i« 
Bpcotator,  and,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  CEtablished 
course  of  nature,  is  taken  by  mpn  to  be  divine."* 

"A  miracle,"  says  Mr.  Hume.*  "  ia  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  as  ft  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  es- 
tablished  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  fart,  is  as  con]|ilete  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable consociuence,  that  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  any 
proof  whatever  derived  from  human  testimony," 

Mr.  Hume  says  the  first  hint  of  that  argument  occurred 
to  him  in  a  conversation  with  a  Jesuit  in  the  College  of  La 
riEche.  It  has  been  replied  t*  by  Dr.  Adams,*  Dr.  Campbell,' 
Bp.  Douglas.' 

MNEMONICS.— 'I'.  Memoria  Tecbnica, 

MODALITY  ia  the  term  employed  to  denote  the  most  general 
points  of  viow  uuder  which  the  different  objects  of  thought 
present  themselves  to  our  mind.  Now  all  Ihat  we  think  of 
we  think  of  as  possible,  or  conlingenf,  or  impossibie,  or  neces- 
sary.  The  possible  is  that  which  may  equally  be  or  not  be, 
which  is  not  yet,  but  which  may  be ;  the  conilngeni  is  that 
which  already  ia,  but  which  might  not  have  been  ;  the  neces- 
sari/  is  that  which  always  is;  and  the  impossible  is  that  which 
never  is.  These  are  the  modalities  of  being,  which  necoB- 
sarily  find  a  place  in  thought,  and  in  the  expression  of  it  in 

*  Taylor,  S^nnyjjis,  °  Lofhe,  A  JHscmerse  ^if  MiracJM. 
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judgmenta  and  in  propositi  one.  Ilenco  orise  the  four  moiJaJ 
propusitions  which  Aristotle'  has  definnd  and  opposed.  He 
did  not  use  the  term  ntodalHy,  buc  it  is  to  he  found  sunotig  iiis 
commentatora  and  the  saholaBtic  philosophors.  In  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  our  judgments  are  reduced  under  the  f^nr 
heads  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modalit!/.  In  refer- 
ence to  modality/  they  are  either  problem Jitic,  or  assertory,  or 
apodetctica!.  And  hence  the  category  of  modality  includes 
possibility  and  impossibility,  existence  and  non-eiistenee, 
necessity  or  contingency.  Bat  existence  and  non-existence 
should  have  no  place  ;  the  contingent  and  the  necessary  are 
not  different  from  being.' 
KODE. — "  The  mannerin  which  a  thing  exists  is  called  a  mode  or 
affection;  shape  and  colour  are  modes  of  matter,  memory  and 
joy  are  modes  of  mind."' 

"Modes,  I  caSl  such  complex  ideas,  which,  however  com- 
pounded, contain  not  in  them  the  suppoaition  of  subaisting  by 
themselves,  hut  are  considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affec- 
tions of,  substances."* 

"  There  are  some  modes  which  may  be  called  irtiemal,  be- 
cause they  are  conceived  to  be  in  the  substance,  as  round, 
square  ;  and  others  which  maybe  called  cxlanal,  because  they 
ore  taken  from  something  which  is  not  in  the  substance,  as 
loved,  seen,  desired,  which  are  names  taken  from  the  action  of 
another ;  and  this  la  what  is  called  in  the  schools  an  external 
denomination."  ^ 

"Modes  or  modijicaiions  of  mind,  in  the  Cartesian  school, 
mean  mereiy  what  some  recent  philosophers  express  by  siafea 
of  mind;  and  include  both  the  oe/ioe  and  jjossi'm  phenomena 
of  the  conscious  subject.  The  terms  wore  used  by  Descartea 
as  well  as  by  his  disciples."* 

Mode  is  the  manner  in  which  a  RubBtaneo  exists;  thus  wax 
may  be  round  or  square,  solid  or  fluid.  Modes  are  secondary 
or  subsidiary,  as  tliey  could  not  bo  without  substance,  whieh 

•Ttijlor,  Elements  rf  T:wugM. 

*  Locke,  Rsay  m  Bum.  Uni^itanA.,  b.  IL,  chap.  12.  sect.  1, 

'  Tort  Rf!3,  Los^  P^^t  i^  chap.  2- 
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osists  by  itself.  Substances  are  not  confined  fo  anymorfe,  bn( 
must  exist  in  some.  Mudcs  are  all  variable  conditions,  and 
though  some  one  is  necessary  to  every  eubetance,  the  particu- 
lar ones  are  all  accidental  Modijicntion  is  properly  the  bring- 
ing of  a  thing  into  a  mo3e  but  19  sometimes  used  to  denote 
flie  mode  of  esietonco  itself  Slate  is  a  nearly  synonymous 
but  a  more  estendeii  term  thin  mode 

A  mode  is  a  var  ible  and  detennmate  affection  of  a  sub- 
stance, a  quality  wh  ch  it  miy  have  or  not,  without  affecting 
its  essence  or  existence  A  bodv  miy  be  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
a  mind  may  affirm  or  deny,  without  ceasing  to  be.  They  are 
not  accidents,  because  they  arise  directly  from  the  nature  of 
the  substance  which  experiences  them.  Nor  should  they  be 
c&U^i  phenomena,  which  may  have  or  not  have  (heir  cause  in 
the  object  which  exhibits  them.  But  modes  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  subetanee  affected  by  them.  It  is  true  that  one 
Bubstnoce  mndiffes  another,  and  in  this  view  modes  may  some- 
times be  the  effect  of  causes  out  of  the  substance  in  which 
they  appear.  They  are  then  called  modificattuns.  Fire  melts 
was ;  the  liquidity  of  was  in  this  view  is  a  modijication. 

All  beings  which  constitute  the  universe  modify  one  another; 
but  a  soul  endowed  with  liberty  is  the  only  being  that  tam^- 
fiee  itself,  or  which  con  be  altogether  and  in  the  same  mode, 
cause  and  substance,  active  and  passive.' 

"  That  quality  which  distiDguishes  one  genus,  one  species,  or 
even  one  individual,  from  another,  is  termed  a  modijicatioii ; 
then  the  same  particular  that  is  termed  a  p-operiy  or  qiialily, 
when  considered  as  belonging  to  an  individual,  or  a  class  of 
individuals,  is  termed  a  modification  when  considered  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  individual  or  the  class  from  another ;  a  black 
skin  and  soft  curled  hair,  are  properties  of  a  negro ;  the  same 
circumstances  considered  as  marks  that  distinguish  a  negrc 
from  amanof  different  species,  are  denominated  nwii^fofi'ons." 
JSOLECUIE  {molecjila,  a  little  mass),  is  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  cognizable  by  any  of  our  senses.  It  is  something  real, 
and  thus  differs  from  atom,  which  is  notjjerccived  but  conceived 
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It  is  the  Bmallesl  portion  of  maitar  wliieli  we  ca,n  reach  by  oul 
means  of  dividing,  wliile  atom  is  the  last  poasiljle  term  of  at] 
division.  When  molecule:!  are  of  ainiple  homogeneous  elements, 
as  of  gold  or  silyer,  they  are  called  i-ategraut;  wheD  they  are 
of  compound  or  lieterogeneous  elements,  as  salts  and  aoids, 
they  are  called  eonsliluent. 
MONAD,  MOKADOLOGY  [i^«-^.  unity,  one).— According  to 
Leibnitz,  the  elementary  particles  of  matter  are  vital  forces  not 
acting  mechanically,  hut  from  an  internal  principle.  They  are 
incorporeal  or  spiritual  atoms,  inacoeesible  to  all  change  from 
■without,  but  subject  to  internal  movement.  This  hypothesia 
he  explains  in  a  treatise  entitled  Monadologie.  He  thought 
inert  matter  insuiBoient  to  esplain  the  phenomena  of  body, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  enteUcMes  of  AtistotJo,  or  the  subsianr 
tial  forms  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  conceiving  of  tliem  as 
primitive  forces,  constituting  the  sabstanoe  of  matter,  atoms 
of  substance  but  not  of  matter,  real  and  absolnte  unities, 
metaphysical  points,  full  of  vitality,  exact  as  mathematical 
points,  aud  real  as  physical  points.  These  substantial  unities 
■which  constitute  matter  are  of  a  nature  inferior  to  spirit  and 
soul,  but  they  are  imperishable,  although  they  may  undergo 
iransfoi-maiion. 

"  Leibnita  conceived  the  vrholo  i'  -•■e,  bodies  aa  well  as 
minds,  to  be  made  up  of  monads,  tliai  j  ■.  simple  substances, 
oaoh  of  which  is,  by  the  Creator,  in  the  beginning  of  its  exist- 
ence, endowed  with  certain  active  and  perceptive  powers.  A 
monad,  therefore,  is  an  actiye  substance,  simple,  without  partp 
or  figure,  which  has  within  itself  the  power  to  produce  ali  the 
changes  it  undergoes  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  to 
eternity.  The  changes  which  the  monad  undergoes,  of  what 
kind  soever,  though  they  may  seem  to  us  the  effect  of  causes 
operating  from  without,  are  only  the  gradual  and  successive 
evolutions  gf  its  own  internal  powers,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced all  the  same  changes  and  motions,  although  there  had 
been  no  other  being  in  the  universe."' 

Mr.  Stewart'  has  said, — "After  studying,  with  all  possible 
diligence,  wiiat  Loibniti  has  said  of  his  monads  in  dliroreni 
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parts  of  his  works,  I  find  myself  quite  incompetent  to  amies 
nny  precise  idea  to  the  word  as  he  has  employed  it."  The 
moat  intelligible  passage  which  he  quotes  is  the  following  :>— 
"A  monad  is  not  a  material  but  a  format  atom,  it  being  in*- 
possible  for  a  thing  to  be  at  once  material,  and  possessed  of  tt 
real  unity  and  indivisibility.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
revive  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  substantial  forms  (the  essence 
of  which  consists  in  force),  separating  it,  however,  from  the 
various  abuses  to  which  it  ia  liable." 

"Monadology  rests  upon  this  axiom — Every  Bubstance  is  at 
the  same  time  a  cause,  and  every  substance  being  a  cause,  has 
therefore  in  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  development :  such 
is  the  monad ;  it  is  a  simple  force.  Each  monad  has  relation 
to  aU  others ;  it  corresponds  with  the  plan  of  the  universe ;  it 
is  the  universe  abridged ;  it  is,  as  Leibnitz  says,  a  living 
mirror  which  reflects  the  entire  universe  under  its  own  point 
of  view.  But  every  'monad  being  simple,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate action  of  one  vionad  upon  another ;  there  is,  however,  a 
natural  relation  of  their  reEpective  development,  -which  makes 
their  apparent  communication ;  this  natural  relation,  this 
harmony  which  has  its  reason  in  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme 
director,  \%  pre-establiahed  kat-moni/,"  ' 

MONOGAMY  d^i-ot,  yiiiof,  one  marriage),  is  the  doctrine  that 
one  man  should  have  only  one  wife,  and  a  wife  only  one  hus- 
band. It  has  also  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  nifin  or 
woman  should  not  marry  more  than  once. —  V,  Poi.VGAUi'. 

MONOTHEISM  [f<ii">;,  6^6^,  one  God),  is  the  belief  in  one  God 
only. 

"  The  general  propensity  to  the  worship  of  idols  was  totally 
subdued,  and  the  Jews  became  monotheists,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term."' — -Y.  Theism,  Polytheism. 

MOOD.  — 7^.    SVLLOGISM. 

MORAL  (moralis,  from  mos,  manner),  is  used  in  several  sensea  in 
philosophy. 

In  reasoning,  the  word  moral  is  opposed  to  deiitomtratiKe, 
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s,nA  inea,ii3  probable.  Sometimes  it  is  opposed  ki  maferi'ai  and 
in  this  aenso  it  means  menial,  or  that  the  object  to  whicli  it  ia 
applied  belongs  to  mind  and  not  to  mailer.  Thus  we  speak  of 
moral  science  as  distinguishnd  from  physical  science. 

It  is  also  opposed  to  inteUeciual  and  io  iesl?ie/jc  Thus  vre 
distinguish  between  a  movit  kabii  and  an  'ittd!ei.iual  habit, 
between  that  ■which  is  morally  becoming  and  that  which 
]  ileases  the  powers  of  tasie. 

Moral  is  opposed  iopoiitive.  '  Mo  al  preceph  are  precepts, 
the  reasons  of  which  wo  see ;  posilim  pecepla  are  precepts, 
the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see.  Moral  ilvties  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior  to  esternal  command ;  posi' 
tice  dnlies  do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from 
eiternal  cooimaud ;  nor  would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it 
not  for  such  command  received  from  Him  wliot-e  creatures  and 
subjects  we  are." ' 

"A  positive  precept  conoertis  a  thing  that  is  right  because 
commanded',  a  moral  precept  respects  a  thing  commanded 
because  it  is  right,  A  Jew,  for  instance,  was  bound  both  to 
honour  his  parents,  and  also  to  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
former  was  commanded  because  it  wj,s  right,  and  the  latter 
was  right  because  it  was  commanded." ' 
MOBAI  FACULTY.— F.  Conscience. 

MORALITY.  — "To  lay  down,  in  their  univei-sal  form,  the  laws 
according  'to  which  the  conduct  of  a  free  agent  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  to  apply  them  to  tho  different  situations  of 
human  life,  is  the  end  of  laoraliti/." 

"A  body  of  moral  truths,  deflniielri  expressed,  and  arranged 
according  to  Ikeir  rational  cnnnedion,"  is  the  definition  of  a 
"  system  of  moraliiij"  by  Dr.  Whewell.' 

"  The  doctrine  which  treats  of  actions  as  right  or  wrong  is 
jnorality."* 

"  There  ate  in  the  world  two  classes  of  objects,  persons  and 
things.  And  those  are  mutually  related  to  each  other.  There 
are  relations  botweon  parsons  aod  persona,  and  between  things 
and  things.     And  the  peouUar  distinctions  of  inoral  actions, 

'  Butler,  Analagij,  pnit  it,,  ch.  1.  *  Whately,  Ltssim  OH  Mvrati. 
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moral  charaetcra,  moral  prinoiplea,  moral  habits,  as'contrastad 
with  the  intellect  and  other  parts  of  man's  natmc,  lies  in  thia, 
that  they  always  imply  a  relalioK  belween  lv)0  persons,  not  Le- 
tween  two  things." ' 

"Morality  commeBces  with,  and  begins  in,  the  saored  dis- 
tiiiotioc  between  thing  and  person.  On  this  distinction  all 
law,  human  and  divine,  is  grounded."* 

"  What  the  duties  of  morality  are,  the  apostle  instmcta  the 
believer  in  full,  comprising  them  under  the  two  heads  of 
negative  and  poaitiye ;  negative,  to  keep  himself  pure  from  the 
world ;  and  positive,  beneficence  from  loving-kindness,  that  is, 
love  of  his  fellow-men  (his  kind)  as  himself.  Last  and  highest 
come  the  spiritual,  comprising  all  the  truths,  acts,  and  duties, 
that  have  an  especial  reference  to  the  timeless,  the  permanent, 
the  eternal,  to  tlie  sincere  love  of  the  tnie  as  truth,  of  the 
good  as  good,  and  of  God  as  both  in  one.  It  comprehends 
tiie  whole  ascent  from  uprightness  (morality,  virtue,  inward 
rectitude)  to  godlikeness,  with  all  the  acts,  esercises,  and  dis- 
ciplines of  mind,  will,  and  affectiona,  that  are  requisite  or  con- 
ducive ffl  the  great  design  of  our  redemption  from  the  form 
of  the  evil  one,  and  of  our  second  creation  or  birth  in  the 
divine  image. 

"It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection,  to  distinguish 
the  three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  faculty  to  which 
each  corresponds,  the  part  of  our  human  nature  which  is  more 
particularly  its  organ.  Thus,  the  prudential  corresponds  to 
the  sense  and  the  understanding;  the  moral  to  the  heart  and 
the  conscience  j  the  spiritual  to  the  will  and  the  reason,  that 
is,  to  the  finite  will  reduced  to  harmony  with,  and  in  subordi- 
nation to,  the  reason,  as  a  ray  from  that  true  light  which  ii 
both  reason  and  wilJ,  universal  reason  and  will  absolute." 

How  nearly  this  scriptural  division  coincides  with  the  Pla- 
tonic, sec  pRroENCE.' 
HOEAL   P.HIIOSOPET  is  the   science  of  human  duty.     The 
knowledge  of  human   duty  implies  a  knowledge  of  haman 
nature.    To  understand  what  man  ought  to  do,  it  ' 
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to  know  what  man  is.  Notihat  the  moral  pLilosopter,  terora 
entering  upon  those  inquiries  which  peculiarly  belong  tii  him, 
must  go  over  the  science  of  human  nature  in  all  its  extents 
But  it  is  neoessaij  to  esaraine  those  elements  of  human 
nature  which  have  s.  direct  hearing  upon  human  conduoL  A 
tullcouiEBof  moral  phi/osop!iy  should  consiot,  therefore,  of  two 
parts—the  first  containing  an  analjaiB  and  illustration  of  those 
powers  and  principles  bj  which  man  is  prompted  to  act,  end 
by  the  possession  of  which,  he  is  capable  of  acting  under  a 
sense  of  duty;  the  second,  containing  an  arrangement  and 
exposition  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  the  possessor 
of  an  active  and  moral  nature.  As  exhibiting  the  facts  and 
phenomena  presented  by  an  examination  of  the  aetire  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  the  first  part  may  bo  oharaeteriied  as 
psyclinlogical;  and  as  laying  down  lie  duties  arising  from  the 
various  relations  in  which  man,  as  a  moral  agents  has  been 
placed,  the  second  part  may  be  designated  as  deoutologieal. 

"  The  moral  philosopher  has  to  investigate  the  principles 
according  to  which  men  act  —  the  motives  which  influence 
them  in  fact  —  the  objects  at  which  they  commonly  aim  —  the 
passions,  desires,  characters,  manners,  tastes,  -which  appear  in 
the  world  around  him,  and  in  his  own  constitution.  Further, 
as  in  all  moral  actions,  the  intellectual  principles  are  impli- 
cated with  the  feelings,  he  must  estend  his  inquiry  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  mental  powers,  and  know  both  what  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  how  they  are  combined  in  actions  with 
the  feelings."'  —  F.  Ethics. 

KORAL  SENSE.  — F.  Senses  (Reflex). 

MORPHOLOGY  (fiopf^,  form;  striyo*).  — "The  branch  of  botani- 
cal science  which  treats  of  the  forms  of  plants  is  called  mor- 
phology, and  is  now  regarded  as  the  fundamental  department 
of  botany."  = 

"  The  subject  of  aixivial  morphology  has  recently  been  ex- 
panded into  a  form,  strikingly  comprehensive  and  Rystematie, 
by  Mr,  Owen."'  So  that  moryholo//y  treats  ,if  tlie  forms  of 
plants  and  animals,  or  organized  beings. 

'  Hampaen,  Mrcd.  (o  Jfw.  Phil,  Im!.  vL,  p.  1S7. 

•  M'Cosli,  Tupical  Fa-ms,  p.  23. 

•  Whowell,  aijjplem,  70I,  p.  140. 
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IfiOTION  (xttiieii]  is  the  continued  change  of  place  of  a  hody,  of 
of  a-ny  pmU  of  a  body;  for  in  the  cases  of  a  globe  turning  on 
its  axis,  and  of  a  wheel  revolving  on  a  pivot,  tlie  parts  of  these 
bodies  change  their  places,  while  the  bodies  tliemselTes  remain 
Btationury. 

Motion  is  either  physical,  that  is,  obvious  to  the  senses,  ol 
not  pliyskal,  that  is,  knowable  by  the  intional  faculty. 

Aristotle  has  noticed  several  kinda  of  physical  niotiop. 
Change  of  place,  as  when  a  body  wovea  from  one  place  to 
another,  remaining  the  same.  Alteration  or  aliation,  as  when 
a  body  from  being  round,  becomes  square.  Augmentation  ot 
diminution,  as  wh« 
these  ore  changes 
substance  remains  the  same. 

But  body  only  moves  because  it  is  moved.  And  Arisiotle 
traced  all  'motion  to  impulses  in  the  nature  of  things,  riting 
from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  life,  appetite,  and  desire,  up 
to  the  intelligent  contemplation  of  what  is  good. 

As  Heraclitus  held  that  ail  things  are  continually  changing, 
80  Parmenides  and  Zeno  denied  the  possibility  of  motion.  The 
best  reply  to  their  subtle  sophisms,  was  that  ^ven  by  Diogenes 
the  Cynic,  who  walked  into  tie  presence  of  Zeno  in  refuta- 
tion of  them. 

The  notion  of  movement  or  woUoii,  like  that  of  extension,  is 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch. 
HOTIVE.  —  '■  The  deliberate  preference  by  which  we  are  moved 
to  act,  and  not  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which  we  act.  is  the 
principle  of  action ;  and  desire  and  reason,  which  is  for  the 
sake  of  something,  is  the  origin  of  deliberate  preference."^ 

Kant  distinguishes  between  the  subjective  principle  of  appe- 
tition  which  he  calls  the  mobile  or  spring  (die  Tridtfeder), 
and  the  objective  principle  of  the  will,  which  he  calls  motiTe 
or  determining  reason  [bevmggmitd) ;  hence  the  difference  be- 
tween aubjectiix  ends  to  which  we  are  pushed  by  natural  dis- 
position, and  objective  ends  which  are  common  to  us  with  all 
beings  endowed  with  reason,' 


la  PhilOBpph.  AUETnande,  tc 
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Thi3  seems  to  be  the  difference  espressed  in  French  be 
tween  mobile  and  motif. 

"A  motive  is  an  object  so  operating  upon  the  mind  as  to 
produce  either  desire  or  aversion." ' 

"  By  motive,"  said  Bdwardg,'  "  I  mean  the  whole  of  that 
which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whe- 
ther that  be  one  tbing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly. 
Many  particular  things  may  concur  and  unite  their  streiigtli 
to  induce  the  mind ;  and  nhen  it  Is  so,  all  together  are,  as  it 

were,   one  complex   motive. Whatever  is   a 

motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extent  in  the 
view  or  apprehension  of  the  vnderstanding,  or  perceiving 
facvU'j.  Nothing  can  induce  or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act 
anything,  any  further  than  it  is  perceived,  or  is  in  some  way 
or  other  in  the  mind's  view ;  for  what  is  wholly  unperecived, 
and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind 

Hence  it  has  been  common  to  distinguish  motives  as  srtemal 
or  oljecti  e  and  as  inter  tal  or  subjectiie  Regarded  oljeUively 
motives  are  those  external  oljects  or  circumHtanoes  which 
when  confmplated  gne  rise  to  views  >r  fcehngs  -nh  ch 
prompt  or  influence  the  will  Regarded  ttilyeci  vely  w.oiiV€a 
are  those  internal  views  or  feel  ngs  whn,h  arise  on  the  con 
templation  of  estemal  objects  or  circun  stani,e3  In  common 
language,  the  term  motive  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  exter- 
nal object,  and  to  the  state  of  mind,  to  which  the  apprehen- 
sion or  contemplation  of  it  may  give  rise.  The  explanation 
of  Edwards  includes  both.  Dr.  Rcid"  said,  that  he  "  under- 
stood a  motive,  when  applied  to  a  human  being,  to  be  that  for 
tiie  sake  of  -which  he  acts,  and  therefore  that  what  he  never 
was  conscious  of,  can  no  more  be  a  raoiiw  to  determine  his 
will,  than  it^can  be  an  argument  to  dotfirmine  his  judgment."* 

1  I*ril  Kao-u,  Eiii'J  w  LUmrlu  and  Aenanlij. 
*  Cvm^ptmdelia  pfjixid  to  his  Wm-les,p-^7- 
G^en^rflnal  cuueo  thfl  term  woiiiifihod  b(*n  loBg  eicluajytry  <!iap[oytil."  —  gir  WUU 
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In  his  Essays  on  the  Aclive  Fbicers,'  he  said,  "  Byety thing  thnl 
can  be  ciilled  a  motive  is  addressed  either  to  the  auimal  vr  to 
the  rational  part  of  our  nature,"  Kere  the  wcrd  mofive  ia 
apjilied  objectively  to  those  external  things,  which,  when  con- 
templated, nifect  our  inteOigence  or  our  BensilJTity,  But,  in 
the  very  nest  sentence,  he  has  said,  "  motives  of  the  former 
kind  nro  common  fo  us  Trith  the  hmtes."  Here  the  word 
fnotice  is  applied  siibjectivdy  to  thoBe  internal  principles  of  oui 
nature,  such  aa  appetite,  desire,  passion,  &c.,  which  are  ex- 
cited by  the  contemplation  of  external  objects,  adapted  and 
addressed  to  them. 

But,  in  order  to  a  more  precise  use  of  tlie  term  moHre,  let  it 
te  noted,  that,  in  regard  to  it,  there  are  three  things  clearly 
distinguishable,  although  it  may  not  he  common,  nor  easy, 
always  to  speak  of  them  distinctively.  These  arc,  the  external 
object,  the  inlernal  principle,  and  the  state  or  affection  of  mind 
resulting  from  the  one  being  addressed  to  the  other.  For 
example,  bread  or  food  of  any  kind,  is  the  external  object, 
"which  ia  adapted  to  an  internal  principle  which  is  called 
appetite,  and  hunger  or  the  desire  for  food  is  the  internal 
feeling,  which  is  escited  or  allayed  as  the  circumstances  may 
1)B,  by  the  presentment  of  the  external  object  to  the  internal 
principle.  In  popular  language,  the  term  moiiKe  might  ba 
applied  to  any  one  of  those  three  ;  and,  it  might  he  said,  that 
the  motive  for  such  an  action  was  bread,  or  appetite,  or  hvnger. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  the  feeling  of  hunger  was  the  moii'ce;  it 
was  that,  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind,  which  disposed  or 
inclined  tho  agent  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in  any  other. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  motives  of  every  kind.  In  every  case 
there  may  he  observed  the  external  object,  the  internal 
principle,  and  the  resultant  state  or  affection  of  mind  ;  and  the 
term  motive  may  be  applied,  separately  ariS  successively,  to 
any  one  of  them ;  hut  speaking  strictly  it  should  he  applied  to 
the  terminating  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  arises  from  a 
principle  of  human  nature  having  been  addressed  by  an  object 
adapted  to  it;  because,  it  is  this  state  or  affection  of  mind 
which  prompts  to  action.  The  motive  of  an  agent,  ii^  soma 
partioular  action,  may  be  said  to  have  been  injury,  or  resetit 
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menl,  or  anger  —  meiming  by  the  first  of  thfise  wurda,  th« 
wrongous  behaviour  of  another  ;  by  the  second,  the  principle 
ia  human  naturo  oiected  by  such  behaviour;  und  bj  the 
third,  the  resultant  state  of  mind  in  the  agont-  When  it  ia 
said  that  a,  man  noted  prudenity,  it  maj  Intimate  tJiat  his  con- 
duct was  in  aeeordanec  with  the  I'lilcs  of  propriety  and  pru- 
dence ;  or,  that  he  adopted  it,  after  careful  consideration  and 
forethought,  or,  from  a  sense  of  the  benefit  (ind  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  it.  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said  that  a 
lunn  n«t«d  coascieiHioiisly,  it  may  mean,  thot  the  particular 
actJoG  wus  regarded  not  as  a  raaifer  of  interest,  but  of  duty, 
or,  that  his  moral  fiiculty  approved  of  it  as  right,  or,  that  he 
felt  himself  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  it.  In  all  those 
cases,  the  term  motive  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  terminating 
Etate  or  affection  of  mind,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
Tolition  or  determination  to  act. 

To  the  question,  therefore,  whether  mo/ive  nieftDS  Boraetliing 
in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  it  is  replied,  that  what  moves  the  wilt 
is  something  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind.  The  state  of 
mind  may  have  reference  to  something  out  of  the  mind.  But 
what  is  out  of  the  mind  must  bo  apprehended  or  contemplated 
— must  be  brought  within  the  view  of  tlie  mind,  before  it  can 
in  any  way  affect  it.  It  ia  only  in  a  secondary  or  remote 
sense,  therefore,  that  estemal  objects  or  oireumstanoes  can  bo 
called  moticea,  or  be  said  ia  move  the  will.  Motives  are, 
strictly  speaiing,  sulgectiee  —  aa  they  are  internal  states  or 
'  affections  of  mind  in  the  agent. 

And  motives  mav  b«  called  subi'txtice,  not  only  in  contradia- 
tmction  to  the  extprnal  objects  and  ciri,nmstanics  which  may 
be  the  occasion  of  them  but  also  in  regard  to  the  different 
effect  whith  the  same  objects  and  cir(,uni stances  may  have> 
not  only  upon  different  individuals  but  even  upon  the  same 
mdividuils   at  different  times 

A  miai  of  cJow  and  narrow  intellect  is  unable  to  perceive 
the  value  or  importame  of  mi  object  wlipu  prebented  to  him 
or  the  propriety  md  advantage  of  a  courio  ot  i,ondui,t  that 
rniiy  be  pointed  out  to  him  bo  tlearly  or  so  quickly  as  a  man 
of  largp  md  \Ij,oioub  mtellwt  The  tonsequenoe  will  l",  thai 
with  the  same   titotines  {olQeciively  considered)   \ 
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them,  the  one  may  remain  indifferent  and  indolent  in  rcfBr- 
encB  to  the  advantage  held  out,  while  the  other  will  at  once 
apprehend  and  pursue  it.  A  man  of  cold  and  dull  affectiona 
will  contempUtfl  a  spectacle  of  pain  or  want,  without  feetin;; 
any  desire  or  making  any  exertion  t:>  relieve  it;  while  he 
whose  aensibilities  are  more  acute  and  lively,  will  instantly 
be  moved  to  tho  moat  active  and  generous  efforts.  An  injury 
done  to  one  man  will  rouse  him  at  once  to  a  phrenzy  of  indig- 
nation, which  will  prompt  him  to  the  most  extravagant  mea- 
sures of  retaliation  or  revenge ;  while,  in  anotiier  man,  it  will 
only  give  rise  to  a  moderate  feeling  of  resentment.  An  action 
which  will  he  contemplated  with  horror  by  a  man  of  tender 
conscience,  will  be  done  without  compunction  by  him  whose 
moral  sense  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil.  In  abort,  anything  external  to  the 
mind  will  be  modified  in  ita  effect,  according  U>  the  constitu- 
tion and  training  of  the  different  minds  within  the  view  of 
which  it  may  be  brought. 

And  not  only  may  the  same  objects  differently  affect  dif- 
ferent minds,  but  also  the  samo  minds,  at  different  times,  or 
under  different  circumstances.  He  who  is  suffering  the  pain 
of  hunger  may  be  tempted  to  stflal  in  'order  to  satisfy  his 
hunger;  but  he  who  has  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  is  under 
no  such  temptation.  A  sura  of  money  which  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  bribe  one  man,  would  be  no  trial  to  the  honesty  of 
another.  Under  the  impulse  of  any  violent  passion,  con- 
dderations  of  prudence  and  propriety  have  not  the  same 
weight  as  in  calmer  moments.  The  young  are  not  so  cautious, 
in  circmnstanees  of  danger  and  difficulty,  as  those  who  hav9 
attained  to  greater  age  and  experience.  Objects  appear  to  us 
in  very  different  colours,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity,  in  society  and  in  solitude,  in  prospect 
and  in  possession. 

It  would  thus  appear  tlat  motives  are  in  their  natur 
suijictiee,  in  their  influence  individ'tal,  and   in  their   issue 

BETSnCISM  and  MYSTERY  have  been  derived  from  ^i^,  to 
ehut  up ;  hence  jiuori-;,  one  who  shuts  up. 

"  The  epithet  sublime  is  strongly  and  happily  descriptive 
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ol'  the  feelings  inspired  \ij  the  gcniua  of  Plato,  bj  the  toftj 
mi/sfici.im  of  his  philosophy,  and  even  bj  the  remote  origin 
of  the  theological  fables  which  are  said  to  hare  descwided 
ia  him  from  Orpheus." ' 

X>/siicism  in  phiiosoph  j  ia  the  belief  that  God  may  be  known 
face  to  face,  without  anything  intermediate.  It  ia  a  yielding 
to  the  sentiment  awakened  by  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  a 
mnning  up  of  all  knowledge  and  all  duty  to  the  contem- 
plation and  love  of  Him.' 

Mysticism  despairs  of  the  regular  process  of  scicnee ;  ic 
believes  that  we  may  attain  directly,  without  the  aid  of  the 
senses  or  reason,  and  by  an  immediate  intuition,  the  real  and 
absolute  principle  of  oil  truth,  God.  It  finds  God  either  id 
nature,  and  hence  ^physical  and  TiaiuTalislic  mystieism;  or  in 
the  soul,  and  hence  a  moi-al  and  metaphysical  mffsOcism.  It 
has  also  its  historical  views ;  and  in  history  it  considers  esps' 
cially  that  which  represents  mysticism  in  full,  and  under  its 
most  regular  form  that  is  religious '  and  it  is  not  to  the  letter 
of  rel  gions  b  t  to  t1  e  r  spir  t,  that  t  1  ngs  1  ence  an 
all  yo  cat  and  sj  bol  cal  n  yd  ct  m  Van  Hoin  ont  Ames 
and  P  rdage  are  7  at  ralist  c  rai/^i  C5  P  rot  is  »  ral  and 
Eour  gnon  and  Fenelon  are  Due  mystics  Swedcnborg  s 
n  J  t  c  sm   ncludes  them  all 

Whether  ntheVedaa  nthePlaton  sf<  r  n the  Hegel  M'? 
mysticism  is  neither  more  nor  loss  than  ascribing  objective 
eiisfence  to  the  subjective  creations  of  onr  own  faculties,  to 
ideas  or  feelings  of  the  mind;  and  believing  (hat  by  watching 
and  contemplating  these  ideas  of  ita  own  making,  it  can  read 
in  them  what  takes  place  in  the  world  without."* 

The  Germans  have  two  words  for  mysticism ;  mystik  and 
tnysticismiis.  The  former  they  use  in  a  favourable,  the  latter 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  Just  as  we  say  pMy  and  pietism , 
or  rationality  and  rationalism ;  keeping  the  first  of  each  paii 
for  use,  the  second  for  abuse.* 


*  Cowla,  Mhl.  d',!a  Phitot^k.  Msd.,  [ 

*  Mill,  L«g.,  i.  v.,  chap.  Hi.,  J  B. 

*  VAuefauii  Hbttra  wUh  the  Myttiat  vo 
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Cousin,'  Schmidt.  {Car.).' 
MYTH  and  MYTHOLOGY  (uSe^s,  a.  tale ;  x6yoi).—-  I  use  this 
term  (nnjlh)  as  synonymoua  with  '  inveation,'  having  no  hi* 
torical  basis."' 

The  early  history  and  the  early  religion  of  all  nationa  ara 
full  of  fables.  Hence  it  is  that  m!/t7ts  have  been  divided  into 
the  iradilional  and  the  theological,  or  the  histor\cal  and  tha 
religious* 

A  myth  is  a  narratiTe  framed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
some  general  trutli,  a  law  of  nature,  a  moral  phenomenon,  or 
a  religious  idea,  the  different  phases  of  which  correspond  to 
the  turn  of  the  narrative.  An  aUe^onj  agrees  with  it  in 
expressing  some  general  idea,  but  differs  from  it  in  this,— that 
in  the  allegory  the  idea  was  developed  before  the  form,,  which 
was  invented  and  adapted  to  it.  The  iJlegnry  is  a  reflective 
and  artiflcia]  process,  the  myth  springs  up  spontaneously  and 
by  a  kind  of  inspiration.  A  symbol  is  a  silent  myth,  which 
impresses  the  truths  which  it  conveys  not  by  successive  stages, 
but  at  once  [a™,  jSoMnu)  throws  together  significant  images  of 

Plato  has  introduced  the  myth  into  some  of  his  writings  in 
ft  subordinate  way,  as  in  the  Gorgiaa,  the  Republic,  and  the 

TiltKEVS. 

Blackwell,'  Huttner,"  Bacon,T  Milller.' 

On  the  philosophic  value  of  myths,  see  Cousin,*  and  the 
Argument  of  his  translation  of  Plato. 

Some  good  remarks  on  the  difierence  between  the  parable, 
the  fable,  the  myth,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  Trench," 

'  Bill,  itf  Mod.  Phitmnph.,  tdI.  II.,  pp.  M-T. 

•  Eesai  tar  la  Myillqws  da  Quatariieme  siede.    Stnuburg,  1936. 
■  Pomcke,  .fiid*a  in  Greta,  p.  2,  note. 

wonemboillKllnUlBtrtelicfous  crwd;  bo  that  thia  Komnd  cloEHWoam  contnlorayfii 
Eoncernlni:  Dsitjr,  mornlF,  phjaica,  BBlronom)',  anil  meliphJoMB.    TheK  [ait  apl  pia 
t  jrl  J  cfllled  pliHOirplimttes. 
'  LrOrn  Cmcenting  UnOiUnffs,  Svo.  tooa,,  1J48. 

•  Ds  Hlglhls  PleUmis,  4to,  l.ei[*lo,  ITSS. 
'  On  lit  mmim  of  IH  JnciCTfa 

•  HslhOngg.-  TmnHlnltiHiy  Ltit-h,  ISM. 

^  Or  Vie  Parables,  In  trod. 
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Oil    the   different  views   taken   of   Greek  viyihol' 
Creuzer  and  Godfrey  Hermann. 

See  an  Essay  on  Comparalive  MytJiology,^  Grote.' 


HATXraA.  —  F.  Nature. 

3TATTJRAL,  as  distJngui;jhed  from  Supernatural  or  Uiraculons, 
—  "  The  only  distinct  meaning  of  the  word  naiural  is  stated, 
Jixed,  or  settled;  aince  what  is  naiural  as  mach  requires  and 
presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to  render  it  bo,  that  is,  to 
affect  it  continually  or  at  stated  tiwea,  ns  what  is  supernatural 
or  miraoulouB  does  to  effect  it  for  oneo,"' 
Natural,  as  distinguished  from  Innate  or  Instinctive. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,"  said  Mr.  Loeke,* 
"  hetween  an  innate  lam,  and  a  lain  of  liOhirt;  between  some- 
thing imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  original,  and 
something  that  we  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  by  the  use  and  application  of  our  naim-al  faculties. 
And  I  think  they  equally  forsake  the  truth  who,  running  into 
contrary  extremes,  either  affirm  on  inniUe  law,  or  deny  that 
there  is  a  law  knowable  by  tJie  light  of  naixiTe,  wifliout  the 
help  of  positive  revelation." 

"Of  the  "farious  powers  and  faculties  we  possess,  there  are 
some  which  nature  seems  both  to  have  planted  and  renred,  so 
OS  to  have  left  nothing  to  human  industry.  Such  are  the  powers 
■which  we  have  in  common  with  tbe  brutes,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  kind.  There  are  other  powers,  of  which  nature 
hati  only  planted  the  seeds  in  our  minds,  but  hatJi  left  the 
rearing  of  them  to  human  culture.'  It  ia  by  the  proper  cul- 
ture of  these  that  we  are  capable  of  all  those  improvements  in 
intellectuals,  in  tastes,  and  iti  morals,  which  exalt  and  dignify 
human  nature  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  or  per- 
version of  them  makes  its  degeneracy  and  corruption."* 

■  IQ  tliu  O-ifori  Baayi  ttt  ISSA.  *  HM.  nf  Qnea.  rol.  [.,  p.  4Da. 
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"  Whatever  ideas,  whatever  principles  we  areiiecsssari'fyled 
to  acquire  hy  the  oircumstancea  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
by  the  eseroise  of  those  faculties  ■n'hicb  are  essential  to  oar 
preservation,  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  human  nature, 
EO  less  ttan  thoBe  which  are  implanted  in  the  mind  at  its  first 
formalJon." ' 

"  Acquired  perceptions  and  sentimenta  maj  be  termed  no- 
lural,  as  much  as  those  which  are  commonly  so  called,  if  they 
are  as  rarely  found  wanting."' 
■NATtTRALISM  is  the  name  given  to  those  Bystems  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  moiare  which  esplain  the'phenomena  by  a  blind  force 
acting  necessarily.  This  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Lucretius,' 
and  was  held  by  Leucippua  and  Epicurus.  The  Sysieme  de  la 
Nature  of  D'Holbach,  the  Traill  de  la  Xaivre  of  Bobinet,  and 
the  Pkilosopkie  de  la  Nature  of  Delisle  de  Sales,  also  contain  it 

Naturalism  in  the  fine  arts  is  opposed  to  idealism.  Of 
Albert  Durer  it  is  said  that  "  he  united  to  the  brilliant  deli- 
cacies of  Flemish  naturalism  tie  most  elevated  and  varied  of 
Italian  idealism."* 
NATTJSE  [naseor,  to  be  born).  —  According  to  its  derivaijon, 
nature  should  mean  that  which  is  produced  or  born ;  but  it 
also  means  that  which  produces  or  causes  to  be  bom.  The 
word  has  beea  used  with  various  shades  of  meaning,  but  they 
may  all  be  brought  under  two  heads,  Naiura  Naturans,  and 
Naiiira  Naturata, 

I.  Natura  Naturans.  —  a.  The  Author  of  natvre,  the  un- 
created Being  who  gave  birth  to  everything  that  is.  6.  Tha 
plastic  nature  or  energy  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Deity,  by 
which  all  things  are  conserved  and  directed  to  tlelr  ends  and 
uses.  c.  The  course  of  nature,  or  the  established  order  ac- 
cording to  which  the  universe  is  regulated. 

Alii  naturam  censent  esse  vim,  quondam,  sine  Batione,  ct'enteni 
motus  in  corporibus  ntcessarios;  alii  a^tem  vim  participem 
erdinig,  ianquam  via progredimifem* 

II,  Naiura  Naiurala. — a.  1,  The  works  of  natvre,  both  mind 


■  Meciintoah,  Prdim™.  Diarrt.,  p.  67,  •  Zij  Berum  JVotoro. 

*  labart^  Ptatdbcok  t{f  the  Middle  Jigea. 
'  (Swni,  Be  Hat  Vtomm,  Ub.  11. 
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and  matter.  3.  The  visible  or  material  creation,  as  distinct 
from  God  and  the  soul,  which  is  tbo  object  of  nalitral  science. 

"  The  term  naliiit  is  used  somotlmea  in  a  wider,  eometimoa 
in  a  narroiver  extension.  When  employed  in  its  most  exten- 
sive meaning,  it  embraces  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter. 
When  omploj-od  in  its  more  resti'ictcd  signification,  it  ia  a 
ejnonym  for  the  latter  only,  and  is  tlien  used  in  contradiatino- 
tion  to  the  former.  In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  word  ^sis 
was  general  in  iia  moaning ;  and  the  great  branch  of  philoso- 
phy, styled  '  physicaJ  or  physiological,'  included  under  it  not 
only  the  sciences  of  matter,  but  also  those  of  mind.  With  us, 
the  term  uature  ia  more  vaguely  extenaivo  than  the  terms 
phyaics,  physical,  p/ii/sioloi/ff,  phi/.iiological,  or  even  than  tie 
adjective,  natural ;  whereas,  in  the  philosophy  of  Germany, 
^talur  and  its  correlatives,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin  deriva- 
tion, are,  in  general,  expressive  of  the  world  of  matter  in  con- 
trast to  the  world  of  Jnteltigonoe." ' 

b.  Niiitire  oa  opposed  to  art,  all  physical  causes,  all  the 
forces  which  belong  to  physical  beings,  organic  or  inorganic, 
c.  The  nature  or  essence  of  any  particular  being  or  elaaa  of 
beings,  that  which  makes  it  what  it  is. 

"The  word  nature  has  been  used  in.  two  aenses,  —  viz,, 
actively  and  passively;  energetic  [=furma  formans).  and 
material  (==  forma  foTmala).  In  the  first  it  signifies  the  in- 
ward principle  of  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a 
thing  as  exideut;  while  the  essence,  or  essential  property,  aig- 
nifl.es  the  inner  principle  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  possi- 
bility  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in  accurate  language,  we  say  the 
essence  of  a  mathematical  circle  or  geometrical  fignre,  not  the 
nature,  because  in  the  conception  of  forms,  purely  geometrical, 
there  is  no  ospresaion  or  implication  of  tJioir  real  existence. 
In  the  second  or  material  sense  of  the  word  natvre,  we  mean 
by  it  the  sum  total  of  ail  tilings,  as  far  as  they  are  objoets  of 
our  aenaes,  and  cnnseiiuentiy  of  possible  experience  —  the 
aggregate  of  phenomena,  whether  existing  for  onr  outer 
aenses,  or  for  our  inner  sense.  The  doctrine  concerning  jci- 
iure,  would  fliorefore  (the  word  physiology  being  both  am- 
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biguoua  in  itself,  and  alreadj  otherwise  appropriated)  be  mcM 
properly  entitled  phenomenology,  distinguished  into  its  two 
grand  divisions,  Homatology'  and  psychology.'" 
NATURE  (Coarse  or  Power  of).  — "There  is  no  such  ihing  ae 
what  men  commorly  call  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  j)ouw  of 
nature.  The  course  nfnalnre,  truly  and  properly  speaking,  ia 
nothing  ekj  but  the  wiliof  God  producing  certain  effects  in  a 
continued,  regular,  constant,  and  uniform  manner ;  which 
course  or  manner  of  acting,  being  in  every  movement  per- 
fectly arbitrary,  is  as  easy  to  he  altered  at  any  time  as  t«  he 
preserved.  And  if  (aa  seems  most  probable),  this  continual 
acting  upon  matter  be  performed  by  the  Bubservieaey  of  cre- 
ated iatelligences  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Supreme 
Creator,  then  it  is  easy  for  any  of  them,  and  as  much  within 
their  natural  power  (by  the  permission  of  God),  to  aller  the 
course  of  nature  at  any  time,  or  in  any  respect,  as  it  is  to  pre- 
term or  continue  it."' 

"All  things  are  artiflcial,"  said  Sir  Thomaa  Browne,  "  for 
nature  is  the  art  of  God."  The  antithesis  of  nature  and  art  is 
a  celebrated  doctrine  in  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  Natural 
things  are  distinguished  from  artificial,  inasmuch  as  they  have, 
what  the  latter  are  without,  an  intrinsic  principle  of  forma- 

"Natnre."  said  Dr.  Reid,'  "  is  thename  we  give  to  the  efScient 
'iause  of  innumerable  effects  which  fall  daily  under  observation. 
But  if  it  be  aslted  what  nature  is  7  whether  the  first  universal 
cause*  or  a  subordinate  one !  whether  one  or  many  ?  whether 
intelligent  or  unintelligent?^ — upon  these  points  we  find  various 
conjectures  and  theories,  but  no  solid  ground  upon  which  we 
can  rest.  And  I  apprehend  the  wisest  men  are  they  who  are 
sensible  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter.''' 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  wrote  an  Eiiqidry  into  the  vulgarly 

<  EDth  ttiese  sre  Iccluilsd  ia  Ihc  title  of  s  nork  nhich  appeared  more  thsD  .bit!j 
■  dnrli,  Enidatces  of  Nat.  and  Saiailed  BeHgim,  p.  300, 4>h  edit. 
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received  notion  of  Nature,  iuirhich  he  attempted  to  show  tha 
absurdity  of  interposing  any  subordinate  energy  between  th3 
Creator  and  His  worlca.' 
Nature  or  Force  (Plastic)  {ni^eiKi,  to  form),  was  the  name 
given  by  ancient  physiologiata  to  a  power  to  whioli  they  attri- 
buted the  formation  of  tbe  germs  and  tissues  of  organized  and 
living  beings.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Deraocritus, 
■who  OS  plained  all  tho  phenomena  of  natiiie  by  means  of  matter 
and  motion,  and  in  opposition  to  the  doctrino  of  Strato,  who 
taught  that  matter  was  the  only  substance,  but  in  itself  a 
living  and  active  force,  Cudworth  maintained  that  there  is  a 
plastic  nalTire,  a  spiritual  energy,  intermediate  between  the 
Creator  and  His  works,  by  whiuh  the  phenomena  of  aalwe  are 
produced.  To  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  Deity  would  be,  he  thought,  to  make  the  course  of 
nature  miraculous;  and  he  could  not  suppose  the  agency  of 
the  Deity  to  be  exerted  directly,  and  jot  monstrosities  and 
defects  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  uaiure.  How  far  the  facts 
warrant  such  an  hypothesis,  or  how  far  such  an  hypothesis 
explains  the  facts,  may  be  doubted.  But  the  hypothesis  is  not 
much  different  from  that  of  the  anima  muiidi,  or  soul  of  mat- 
ter, which  had  the  countenance  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  as 
well  as  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  later  philosophers. — 
F.  Anim.i  Mcnm. 
Katnre  (Pllilosophy  of).  —  The  philosophy  of  nalvre  includes 
all  tt  e  att  mpts  which  have  been  made  t»  account  for  the  ori- 
g  n  an  I  on  goings  of  the  physical  universe.  8i>me  of  these 
h  e  I  ecu  noticed  under  Mailer — q.  v.  And  for  an  account  of 
tl  e  r  us  Philosophies  of  nature,  see  T.  U.  Martin,^  J.  B. 
Stalio  A  M  » 
NAIUBE  (Law  of). — By  the  tam  of  Nature  is  meant  that  law  of 
justice  and  benevolence  which  is  written  on  the  heart  of  every 
man,  and  which  teaches  him  ta  do  to  others  as  he  would  wish 
that  they  should  do  unto  him.  It  was  long  called  the  laa  of 
nature  and  if  nations,  because  it  is  natiiral  to  men  of  all  aations. 


noijUei  tf  Philnsnph.  of  Xiiturg^  l* 
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But  by  tlia  phrase  [aw  of  nations  ia  now  meant  internatiotid 
laiv,  and  ty  tie  laa  of  nature,  natural  law.  It  is  cot  meant 
by  the  phrase  that  there  is  a  ragulac  system  or  code  of  lan-a 
made  known  by  the  light  of  nature  in  which  aU  men  every- 
where acquiesce,  but  that  there  are  certain  great  prineiple) 
universally  acknowledged,  and  in  acoordanoe  with  which  men 
feel  themaelves  bound  to  regulate  their  conduct. 

"  Why  seek  the  law  or  rule  in  the  world  t  What  would  you 
answer  when  it  is  alleged  to  be  within  you,  if  you  would  only 
listen  ia  it?  You  are  like  a  dishonest  debtor  who  asks  for  the 
bill  against  him  when  he  has  it  himself.  Quod  peiis  iutus 
hahes.  All  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  two  tables  of  Moses,  the 
twelve  tables  of  the  Eomans,  and  all  the  good  laws  in  the 
world,  are  but  copies  and  extracts,  which  will  be  produced  in 
judgment  against  thee  who  hidest  the  original  and  pre- 
tendest  not  to  know  what  it  is,  stifling  as  much  as  possible 
that  light  which  shines  within  thee,  but  which  would  never 
have  been  without  and  humanly  published  but  that  that  which 
■was  within,  all  celestial  and  divine,  had  been  contemned  and 
forgotten." ' 

According  to  Grotius,  "Jus  naUirale  est  diciatum  Teci<B  ra- 
tionis,  iitdicans,  aclai  alictii,  ex  ejiM  cotiveniertiia,  ):et  disconva- 
nietitia  cum  ipsa  naCura  ratioaali,  iaesse  moralem  iurpiiudinem, 
aul  nece.wiatem  mnralein;  el  cnnseqiieniei- ab  avthoie  naturce, 
ipso  Deo,  talem  actum  atct  veian  aut  priecipi." 

"Jus  gentium  is  used  to  denote,  not  international  law,  but 
positive  or  instituted  law,  so  far  as  it  is  common  to  all 
nations.  When  the  Romans  spoke  of  international  law,  they 
termed  it  Jus  Fecials,  the  law  of  heralds,  or  international 
envoys." '' 

Selden,'  Grotius,'   Puffendorff,'   Sanderson,"   Ijrell,'   Cul- 

NATURE  (of  Things).— The  foUowing  maybe  given  as  an  outlin< 
of  the  views  of  those  philosophers,  Cudworth,  Clarke,  Price, 

'  Ctanrron,  Df  Id  SasuK.  liv.  \U  cbap.a,  Ho.  t. 
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and  otiiBrB,  who  piace  the  ftmodation  of  virtue  in  the  niiturB. 
reason,  and  fitness  of  things ;  — 

"Everything  is  what  it  is,  hy  having  a  nature.  As  nJl 
things  have  not  the  same  nature,  there  must  be  different 
relaiiona,  reaper.ls,  or pj-opiniioiia,  of  some  things  towards  otliern, 
and  a  cons equent^/ii ess  or  unfiliims,  in  tlie  application  of  dif- 
ferent things,  or  different  relations,  to  one  another.  It  is  the 
aaJae  with  persons.  There  is  n  fitness,  or  svituUeiiess  of  certain 
circumstances  to  certain  jjei-sOKS,  and  an  unsvitableHess  of  others. 
And  from  the  different  relations  of  different  persona  to  one 
another,  there  necessarily  arises  ajitiiess  or  iinjitiiess  of  certain 
manners  of  behaviour  of  some  persons  towards  others,  as  well 
as  in  respect  to  the  things  and  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Now,  we  stand  in  yarious  relations  to  God, 
as  our  Creator,  our  Prsserver,  our  Benefactor,  our  Goremor, 
and  our  Judge.  We  cannot  contemplate  these  relations,  with- 
out seeing  or  feeling  a  Rectitude  or  Rightness  in  cberishing 
CcrfBJQ  affections  and  dischargingcerfain  services  towards  Ilim, 
and  a  "Wrcngness  in  neglecting  tc  do  so,  or  in  manifesting  a 
different  disposition,  or  following  a,  different  course  of  action. 
"We  stand,  also,  in  various  relations  to  our  fellow-creatures  j 
some  ot  them  iaseparflbla  f  on  our  nature  and  cond  t  on  as 
human  beings,  such  as  tho  relat  ons  of  pirent  and  eh  Id 
brother  and  friend;  and  otl  ers  wh  oh  may  bo  lu  tar  ly 
established,  sucb  as  the  velat  ni  of  1  u"!!  in  1  a  d  fe  n  aster 
and  servant.  And  we  cannot  co  ceivc  of  tl  ose  relations 
Without  it  the  same  time  see  ng  a  Rect  tudo  or  R  ^htness  n 
cherishing  suitable  affections  and  following  a  suitable  course 
of  action.  Not  to  do  so  we  sec  and  feel  to  be  Wrong.  We 
may  even  be  said  to  stand  in  Tarioua  relations  to  the  objects 
around  us  in  tho  world ;  and,  when  wo  contemplate  cu» 
nature  and  condition,  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  in  certain  manncra 
of  behaviour,  a  suitableness  or  unsuitabloness  to  the  circum- 
Stances  in  which  we  have  been  placed.  Row,  Rectitude  or 
conformity  with  those  relations  which  arise  from  (he  nature 
and  condition  of  man,  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  flctitious.  It  is 
founiicd  in  the  nature  of  things.  God  was  under  no  necessity 
to  ei-oate  human  beings.  But,  in  calling  them  into  oiistence, 
he  must  have  given  them  a  nature,  and  thus  have  coastituted 
30* 
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the  relations  in  -which  they  stand  to  Him  and  to  other  heings. 
There  is  a  suitableness  cr  oongruitj,  letween  these  relations 
Olid  certnin  manners  of  behaviour,  llcsBon,  or  the  Moral 
Faculty,  perceives  and  approves  of  this  euitahleness  or  con- 
gruity.  The  Divine  mind  must  do  the  same,  for  the  relatioiib 
were  coiiBtituted  by  God  :  and  conformity  to  them  must  bo  in 
accordance  with  His  will.  So  that  Conscience,  ivhan  truly 
enlightened,  is  a  ray  from  the  Divine  Reason  ;  and  the  moral 
law,  wliich  it  reveals  to  us,  is  Eternal  and  Immutabio  as  tho 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  things," ' 
NATURE  (Human).— As  to  the  different  sensea  ia  which  notwe 
may  bo  understood,  and  the  proper  meaning  of  the  maxim, 
Follow  iiaivre,  —  soo  Butler.' 
NECESSITY  (ne  and  cesso,  that  ivliicli  cannot  cease).  —  "  I  have 
one  thing  to  observe  of  the  several  kinds  of  necessity,  that  the 
idea  of  some  sort  of  firm  connection  runs  through  them  all : — 
tLttd  tiat  is  the  proper  general  import  of  the  name  iiecessi!;/. 
Ci  nnection  of  mental  or  verbal  propositions,  or  of  their 
respect  ve  parts,  makes  up  tho  idea  of  logical  neceesHy, — 
com  est  on  of  end  and  means  makes  up  tlie  idea  of  moroX 
necesaiij  —  connection  of  causes  and  effects  is  physical  neces- 
f  il — and  connection  of  existence  and  essence  is  metapJiyakal 
neces.  tj    ' 

Iioj  al  necessiitf  is  that  which,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  proposition,  cannot  but  be.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  man 
be  a  rational  animal,  because  these  are  tho  terms  in  which  ho 
is  defined. 

iforal  necessiiy  is  that  without  which  the  effect  cannot  well 
bo,  although,  absolutely  speaking  it  may.  A  man  who  is  lama 
is  under  a  moral  necessity  to  use  some  help,  but  absolutely  he 
may  not. 

"  The  phrase  mnral  necessity  is  used  variously ; 
is  used  for  necessity  of  moral  obligation.     So  we  say  a  n: 
under  necessity,  when  he  is  under  Ixinds  of  duty  and  C( 
from  which  he  cannot  be  discharged.     Sometimes  by  mo 
Kfce-wly  is   meant  that  sure  connection  of  things  that  ii 

>  M^mal  ^f  ilPT.  Fha.,  p.  124. 
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foundation  for  infallible  ceriaintj.  In  diia  sense  mcral  neeen' 
ti/ff  Bigalflea  much  the  same  as  that  liigli  degree  of  probalility, 
■whioh  is  ordinai'ilj  sufficient  to  satisfy  mankind  in  their  eon- 
duct  and  behaviour  in  the  world.  Sometimes  ii  nitrral  necei- 
sif^  is  meant  that  necessifi/  of  oonneetion  and  consequeuve 
which  arises  from  such  moral  causes  as  the  strength  of  incli- 
nation or  motiyos,  and  the  connection  which  there  is  in  many 
casea  between  them,  and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions. 
It  ia  in  this  sense  that  I  use  the  phrase  lanrat  necessity  in  the 
following  discourse."' 

"By  natural  (or  y7iysi'coZ)  necessity,  as  applied  to  men,  I 
meaa  such  necesiily  as  men  ore  under  through  the  force  of 
natural  causes.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  citcumstaBces, 
are  tie  subjects  of  particular  sensationa  by  necessity;  they 
feel  pain  when  their  bodies  are  wounded ;  they  see  the  objeets 
placed  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when  their  eyes  are  opened: 
so  they  assent  to  the  truths  of  certain  propositions  as  soon  as 
the  terms  are  understood ;  as  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
that  black  is  not  white,  tJiat  two  parallel  lines  can  never  cross 
one  another;  so  by  a  naliiral  (a  physical)  necessity  men's 
bodies  move  downwards  when  there  is  nothing  to  support 

Necessity  is  characteristic  of  ideas  and  of  actions.  A  neces- 
sary idea  is  one  the  contrary  of  which  cannot  be  entertained 
by  the  human  mind ;  as  every  change  implies  a  cause.  Neee^ 
tily  and  itiiiiiersalitt/  are  the  marks  of  certain  ideas  which  are 
native  to  the  human  mind,  and  not  derived  from  eiperlenoe. 
A  necessary  action  is  one  the  contriu'y  ol'  ivliich  is  iropossiblt 
Necessity  is  opposed  to  freedom,  or  to  free-will  — V.  Liberty 
NECESSITY  (Doctrine  of). 

"  There  are  two  schemes  of  necessity, — the  neoessitation  by 
efficient — the  necessitation  liyjinal  causes.  The  former  is  bruta 
or  blind  fate;  the  latter  rational  determinism.  Though  theii 
practical  results  be  the  same,  they  ought  to  bo  carefully  dis- 
tinguished."* 

Leibnitz*  diitinguishes  between — 

1.  Hypothetical  neecaaily,  as  opposed  to  absolute  necessity,  a» 
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that  which  the  suppoBition  ot  fiie  hypothesia  of  God's  foresight 
and  preordination  lays  upon  future  contingents. 

2.  Logical,  meiaphysical,  or  maihemaiical  necessity,  ■which 
tobes  place  because  the  opposite  implies  a  contradiction;  anil 

3.  Moral  necessify,  whereby  a  wise  being  chooses  tbo  beat, 
Eind  ever  J  mind  folluvrs  the  strongest  inclination. 

Dr.  Claike'  replies,  " Necessity,  in  philosophical  questioos, 
always  signifies  absolute  necessil;/.  Hypothetical  necessity  and 
mor^l  necessity  are  only  figurative  ways  of  speaking,  and  in 
philosophical  Btrictness  of  truth,  are  no  neojsily  at  all.  Tho 
question  is  not,  -whether  a  thing  mnid  be,  when  it  is  sapjxiaed 
that  it  is,  or  that  it  is  to  be  (which  is  TiypolMtical  necessity). 
Neither  is  the  question  whether  it  be  true,  that  a  ffood  being, 
continuing  to  be  good,  camiot  do  evil ;  or  a  wise  being,  con- 
tinuing to  be  wise,  caanot  act  imwisely;  or  Avei-aeious  person, 
continuing  to  be  veracious,  cannot  tell  a  lie  (which  is  moi-al 
necessiti/).  But  the  true  and  only  question  in  philosophy  con- 
cerning liberty,  is,  whether  the  immediate  pliysical  cause,  or 
principle  of  action  be  indeed  in  him  whom  we  call  the  agent ; 
or  whether  it  be  some  other  reason,  which  is  the  real  cause  by 
operating  upon  the  agent,  and  making  him  to  be  not  indeed 
an  agent,  but  a  mere  palicn-i." 
NECESSITY  (Logical). 

"  The  scholastic  philosophers  hare  denominated  one  speciea 
of  necessity — necessiias  coiiseqiiejili<E,  and  another  —  necessiias 
eonseqnentis.  The  former  is  an  ideal  or  formal  necessity ;  the 
inevitable  dependence  of  one  ihoui/hl  upon  another,  by  reason 
of  our  intelligent  nature.  The  latter  is  a  ival  or  material 
necessity;  the  inevitable  dependence  of  one  tiling  upon  another 
because  of  its  own  nature.  The  former  is  a  logical  necessity, 
common  to  all  legitimate  consequence,  whatever  be  the  material 
modality  of  its  objects.  Tho  latter  is  on  exti'a-logical  necessiV^, 
over  and  above  the  syllogistic  inference,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  modality  of  the  consequent.  This  ancient  distinction 
modem  philosophers  have  not  only  overlooked  hut  confounded, 
(See  contrasted  the  doctrines  of  the  Aphrodisian,  and  of  Mr. 
D\igald  Stewart,^)  —  Sir  William  Hamilton." 
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ETEGATIOIT  (n«?o,  todeaj),is  the  Bbsenceofthat-wliicli  does  not 
naturaJly  belong  to  the  thing  we  firo  speaking  of,  or  which  has 
no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  bo  pteeent with  it;  nswbon 
we  say  —  A  stone  is  ineuiiniate,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  that  ia,  has 
no  life,  nor  sight,  nor  hearing ;  or  when  we  say — A  carpenter 
or  fisherman  is  unlearned ;  these  are  mere  neffations.'^       , 

According  to  Thomas  Aquinas,'  simple  negation  denies  to 
a  thing  some  certain  realities  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
nature  of  the  same.  Privation,  on  the  contrary,  is  deficiency 
in  some  reality  which  belongs  to  tie  notion  of  tlie  being. —  V. 
Privation, 

In  simple  apprehension  there  is  no  affirmation  or  denial, 
80  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  negative  ideas,  notions, 
or  conceptions.  In  truth,  some  that  are  so  called  represent 
the  most  positive  realities ;  as  infinity,  immensity,  immortality, 
Jsc,  But  in  some  ideas,  as  in  that  of  blindness,  deafness,  in- 
sensibility, there  is,  as  it  wore,  a  faking  away  of  something 
from  the  object  of  which  these  ideas  are  entertained.  But  this 
is  priration  (or/pijots)  rather  than  negation  (d«o?i«ri().  And 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  negation  implies  some  anterior 
conception  of  the  object  of  which  tho  negation  ia  made.  Ab- 
solute negation  is  impossible.  Wo  have  no  idea  of  nothing. 
It  ia  but  a  word.' 

KIHILISU  {nihil,  nilrihim,  nothing),  is  seepticism  carried  to  the 
denial  of  all  existence. 

"  The  sum  total,"  s.iya  Fiohto,  "  is  this.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  permanent  either  without  me  or  within  me,  bat  only 
an  unceasing  change.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  any  ex- 
istence, not  even  of  my  own.  I  myself  know  nothing,  and  am 
nothing.  Images  {Bildei-)  there  are ;  they  constitute  all  that 
apparently  eiists,  and  what  they  know  of  themselves  is  after 
the  manner  of  images ;  images  that  pass  and  vanish  without 
there  being  aught  to  witness  their  transition ;  that  consist  in 
fact  of  tJie  images  of  images,  without  significance  and  without 
an  ^m.  I  myself  am  one  of  these  images;  nay,  I  am  not  even 
thus  much,  but  only  a  confused  imago  of  images.  All  reality 
is  converted  into  a  marvellous  dream  without  a  iifetodroam  o^ 

'  Wfltlfl,  Log.,  part  i-,  chup.  2,  iecl  fl. 
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KIHILISM— 

and  without  a  mind  to  dream ;  into  a  dream  maaie  up  only  at 
a  drciim  itself.  Perception  is  a  dream ;  thongtt,  the  source 
of  all  llie  existence  and  oil  the  reality  -wliich  I  imagine  to  my- 
self of  my  existence,  of  my  power,  of  my  destiaation — is  tlie 
•dream  of  that  droam." ' 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Hume  resolved  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness  into  impressions  and  ideas.  And  as  according 
to  Berkeley,  sensitive  impressions  irere  no  proof  of  esternal 
realities,  eo  according  to  Hume,  ideas  do  not  prove  tiie  exists 
ence  of  mind  —  so  that  there  is  neither  matter  nor  mind,  for 
anything  that  we  can  prove, 
HIHILUM  or  NOTHING  "  is  that  of  which  everything  can 
truly  be  denied,  and  iioihing  can  he  truly  affirmed.  So  that 
the  idea  of  nnOiing  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  absolutely  the  nega- 
tion of  all  ideas.  The  idea,  therefore,  either  of  a  finite  or 
infinite  noikiiig,  is  e,  contradiction  in  terms."* 

Nnlhing,  talten  posiiirdy,  is  what  does  not  but  may  exist, 
as  a  river  of  milk — taken  negatively,  it  is  that  which  doe^  not 
and  cannot  esist,  b»  a  square  circle,  a  mountain  without  a 
valley.    Nothing  positively  is  ens  poienliaU.    Nothing  nega- 

NOMINALISM  (nomen,  a  name),  ia  the  doctrine  that  general 
notions,  such  as  the  notion  of  a  tree,  have  no  realities  cor- 
responding to  them,  and  have  no  existeni^e  but  as  names 
or  words.  The  doctrine  direotly  opposed  to  it  is  realism. 
To  the  intermediate  doctrine  of  coiicepinah'sm,  nomivahum  is 
closely  allied.  It  may  be  called  the  envelope  of  concep/vahtm, 
■while  concepiualism  is  the  letter  or  substance  of  nomtnalism, 
"If  nominalism  sets  out  from  concepiualism,  concepiualism 
should  terminate  in  iiomlnalism.,"  says  Mona.  Cousin  ? 

Univsrgcdia  ante  rem,  is  the  -watchword  of  the  Keahsfss 
JJniversatia  in  re,  of  the  Conc^lvaUsts ;  Uiiiversalia  post  rem, 
of  the  Nominalists.  The  Nominalisls  were  called  Terministe 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,* 

"  The    Tcrminisfs,  among  whom  I  was.  are   so  called  l>e 
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UOMIITALISir- 

oauac  they  speak  of  a  thing  in  ita  own  proper  words,  and  dc 
not  apply  them,  after  a  slrango  sort.  They  are  also  called 
Occam  infs,  from  Ookhani  their  founder.  lie  was  an  alile  and 
t.  sensible  man." ' 

lo  asserting  that  universala  existed,  but  only  in  the  miod, 
Oekham  agreed  esaotlj  witi.  the  modern  Coacepiualists.  —  V, 
Univehsals. 

KOIf  SEftUITtTE  (it  does  not  follow ;  the  inference  is  not  necos- 
sary.)  — It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive;  and  an  ineon- 
clusivo  inference  is  called  a.  noit  seguiiur. 

HOOGOKIE  [voui,  mind;  yirof,  birth,  or  generation).  —  "Leib- 
nitz has  intelleotualized  sensations,  Jjocko  has  sensualized 
notions,  in  that  system  which  I  might  call  a  noogonie,  in  place 
of  admitting  two  different  sources  of  our  representations 
which  are  objectively  valid  only  in  their  connection."' 

HOOLOGY  (""liij,  mind;  >*yo!),  is  a  term  proposed  by  Mons, 
Paffe,'  to  denote  the  science  of  inteUectual  foots,  or  the  facta 
of  intellect;  and  pathology  (psychologii^t),  to  denot«  the 
science  of  ihn  pkenomenes  affectifa,  or  feeling,  or  sensibility. 

The  use  of  the  term  is  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton*  as  tiie 
title  given  to  Treatises  on  the  doctrine  of  Pirst  Principles,  by 
CalovtHS,  in  1651 ;  Mejerus,  in  1GG2 ;  Wagnerus,  in  1070 ;  and 
Zeidlerus,  in  1680  — and  he  has  said,  "The  correlatives  noetic 
and  df'aiioe/i'c;  would  afford  the  best  philosophical  designations, 
the  former  for  an  intuitive  principle,  or  tmth  at  first  hand; 
the  latter  for  a  demonstrative  proposition,  or  truth  at  second 
hand.  Neology  or  noologieal,  dianoialogy  and  dianoialogieal, 
would  be  also  technical  terms  of  much  convenience  in  various 
departments  of  philosophy," 

Mens.  Ampfere  proposed  to  designate  the  sciences  which 
treat  of  the  human  mind  Les  sciencet  Niiohgiqnes. 

"  If,  instead  of  considering  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  we 
consider  its  origin,  it  may  be  said  tliat  it  is  cither  derived  from 
experience  alone,  or  from  reason  alone;  hence  empirical  phi- 
losophers and  those  which  Kant  calls  noologista:  at  thoir  head 
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WOOLOGT— 

are  Aristotle  and  Plato  among  the  ancients,  and  Locke  and 
Loibaiti  among  the  moderns." ' 
JfOBJH  {norma,  from yirtiptfioj,  awjuareorrnleof  huilders),  is  nsod 
as  sjnonymous  ■vrith  law.     Anything  not  in  accordance  with 
the  law  is  said  to  be  abnormal. 

"  There  is  no  uniformitj,  no  Tiorma,  principle,  ot  rule,  per- 
ceivable in  the  difitribution  of  the  primeral  natural  ageuta 
through  the  uniTerse."^ 
NOTION  (nosco,  to  knoTr).  —  Bolingbroke*  says,  "I  diatinfjuish 
here  between  Mens  and  noiions,  for  it  seema  to  me,  that,  as  ire 
compound  simple  into  complex  ideas,  so  the  composition  we 
make  of  simple  and  complex  ideas  may  be  called,  more  pro- 
perly, and  wifi  less  confusion  and  ambiguity,  noiions." 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "The  mind  being  once  furnished  with 
simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  sereral  compositions, 
and  so  make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  witliout  examining 
whether  they  exist  bo  together  in  nature,  and  hence  1  think 
it  is  that  these  ideas  are  called  noiions,  as  they  had  their  crigi- 
nal  and  constant  existence  more  in  the  thoughts  of  men  than 
in  the  reality  of  things." 

"  The  distinction  of  ideas,  strictly  so  called,  and  noiions,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  important  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  Nor  do  we  owe  it,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  Berkeley. 
It  was  virtually  taken  by  Descartes  and  the  Cartesians,  in  their 
discriminationofideasof  imagination,  and  ideas  of  intelligence; 
it  was  in  terms  vindicated  against  Locke,  by  Serjeant,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Norris,  Z.  Mayne,  Bishop  Brown,  and  others.  Bonnet 
signaliied  it;  and  under  the  contrast  of  Anschaimngen  and 
Begriffe,  it  has  long  been  an  established  and  classical  discrimi- 
nation with  the  philosophers  of  Germany.  Nay,  Eeid  himself 
suggests  it  in  the  distinction  he  requires  between  imagmalion 
and  coiicepdon, — a  distinction  which  he  unfortunately  did  not 
carry  out,  and  which  Mr.  Stewart  still  more  unhappily  per- 
verted. The  terms  notion  and  conception  (or  more  correctly 
coiieepi  in  this  sense),  should  be  reserved  to  express  whan  w« 
comprehend  but  cannot  picture  in  xmaginatiou,  such  as  a  nJa 

»  Ilendsreon,  DlUimi'h.nf  Kant,S.Vii. 

t  essay  OS  Btas,  (Jiulerifand.,  Iwik  U.,  cU.  22. 
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MOTION— 

tioa,  a  general  term,  &o.  The  -word  idea,  as  otio  proBtiti:(ed  to 
all  Eieanings,  it  wore  better  to  discard.  As  for  the  leprosen- 
tatioua  of  imagination  or  phantiisy,  I  would  employ  tlia  term 
image  or  pAaitiasnt,  it  being  distinctly  underetooil  that  these 
terms  are  applied  to  denote  the  representalioH^  not  of  wr 
■risible  perceptions  merely,  as  the  tonn  taken  literally  wouJ 
indioate,  but  of  our  sensible  perceptions  in  general.' 

Ifotion  is  more  general  in  its  signification  than  idea.  Idea 
is  merely  a  conception,  or  at  most  a  iiecessari/  and  unwrsal 
conception.  Notion  implies  all  this  and  more, — a  judgment  or 
series  of  judgments,  and  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
object.  Thus  we  speak  of  having  no  iioiion  or  knowledge  of  a 
thing,  and  of  having  some  no/ion  or  knowledge.  It  began  to 
be  used  by  Descartes,"  and  soon  came  into  current  use  among 
Preneh  philosophers.  It  enables  us  to  steor  clear  of  the  ideas 
of  Plato,  of  the  species  of  the  scholastics,  and  of  the  images  of 
the  empirical  aehool.     Henee  Dr.  Roid  tells  us  that  he  used  it 

Dea  Miustre*  uses  the  French  word  notion  as  aynonymoas 
vitb  pure  idea,  or  innate  idea,  underived  from  sense. 

ChalyhEBus,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eddershoim  (the  translator  of 
his  work),  says,  "  In  English  as  in  French,  the  word  idea, 
idie,  IS  applied,  withont  distinction,  to  a  representation,  to  a 
notioit,  in  short  to  every  mental  conception ;  while  in  Ger- 
man, in  Bcientlfie  language,  a  very  careful  distinction  is  made 
between  sensuous  'corslellunff'  (reprosontation),  abstract  'wr- 
standes-begriff'  (intellectual  notion),  and  'ideeit'  (ideas),  of 

Notions  or  concepts  are  clear  and  distinct,  or  obscure  and 
indistinct.  "A  concept  is  said  to  be  clear  when  the  degree  of 
consciousness  is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
from  oUiers,  and  obscure  when  the  degree  of  consciousness  is 
insufficient  to  accomplish  this.    A  concept  is  said  to  be  distinct 

criminate  from  each  other  the  several  characters  or  constituent 
parts  of  which  the  concept  is  the  sum,  and  indistinct  or  ton- 
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fused  when  the  amount  of  consciousness  requisite  for  this  it 
wanting."  la  the  darkness  of  night  there  is  no  perception  of 
objects,  tliis  is  tibsruri/i/.  As  light  dawns  we  begin  to  see 
objects,  this  is  indistinctness  As  morning  advances  we  make 
a  d  st  nction  het  e  n  trees  and  ho  es  and  fiella  and  r  era, 
as  wholes  d  ffer  ng  from  one  anotl  er  th  s  s  (  a  ess  At 
length  when  day  aijroaches  noon  we  see  the  pa  ts  liioh 
mak  up  the  wholes  and  have  a.  d  st  ci  ewof  evecj  thing  « 
before    s 

1\  e  have  a  clea  oi  o  of  ool  urs  smflla  and  ta  tea  for 
■we  can  discriminate  red  from  white,  bitter  from  sweet.  But 
wehavenot  arfisd'iidBtrfionof  them,  forwe  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  which  form  the  differeoce ;  neither  can  we 
describe  them  to  such  as  cannot  see,  smell,  and  taste.  We 
have  a  cUa>'  noiioit  of  a  triangle  when  we  discriminate  it  from 
other  figures.  We  have  a  distinct  notion  of  it  when  we  think 
of  it  as  a  portion  of  apace  bounded  bj  three  straight  lines,  as 
a  figure  whose  three  angles  taken  together  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 

First  If  otions  and  Second  Notions. 

The  distinction  (which  we  owe  to  the  Arabians)  of  first  and 
second  noliaiis  {nolioTtes,  coiicepttzs,  intentiones,  iniellecla  prima 

el  meiiTida)  is  a  highly  philosophical  determination.' 

A.  first  notioa  is  tie  oonoeptof  a  thing  as  it  exists  of  itself ,  and 
independent  of  any  operation  of  thought ;  as  man,  John, 
animal,  &c.  A  second  notion  is  the  concept,  not  of  an  object 
as  it  is  in  reality,  but  of  the  mode  ujider  »)kick  it  is  titought  by 
the  mind;  as  individual,  species,  genus,  &c.  The  former  is 
the  concept  of  a  thing,  real,  immediate,  directs  the  latter  the 
concept  of  a  concepi,  formal,  mediate,  reflex."^ 

"Kotions  are  of  two  kinds ;  they  either  have  regard  to  t/iiiige 
as  they  ai^e,  as  horse,  ship,  tree,  and  are  called^iisi  notions/ 
or  to  things  as  they  are  understood,  as  notions  of  genus,  speeieB, 
attribute,  subject,  and  in  this  respect  are  called  second  notions, 
which,  however,  are  based  upon  the  first,  and  cannot  be  con- 

'The  AlBijrfc:ins  callmsurp)  ot  KluMonoblo  cooUp,  Irmkelr,  He.,  being  ''Iidtn  Hitli 
BoKoRj/  nnd  on  li«ng  halM  l;j  our  xhipa,  »  lellow  (-.ithout  ra  iJ™  p-rli-i.^  in  M< 
bmd)  "ill  BDBWer  throngh  b  apeskiiig  trumpet  Uiat  ta  is  '■  lUlia  with  nwiAj."— llloo- 
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ceiyed  ivithout  them.  Now  logic  ia  not  bo  much  employed 
upon  first  notions  of  things  as  upon  second ;  that  ia,  it  is  not 
occupied  so  much  with,  things  as  they  exist  in  nature,  but  ii  ith 
the  way  in  which  the  mind  conceives  them.  A  logician  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ascertaining  whether  a  horse,  or  a  ship, 
or  a  tree  exists,  but  whether  one  of  these  things  can  be  re- 
garded fts  a  genus  or  species,  whether  it  can  be  called  a  sub- 
ject or  an  attribute,  whether  from  the  conjunction  of  many 
second  notioiis  a  proposition,  a  definition,  or  a  syllogism  can 
be  formed.  Theyiist  iiUeniioii  of  every  word  is  its  real  mean- 
ing ;  the  second  iuUnlioii,  its  logical  value  according  to  the 
function  of  thought  to  which  it  belongs."'  —  Thomson.'  —  F. 
Intentiom. 
Notions,  Intnitire  and  Symbolical. 

Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  employ  iafiiilive  and  iniuilion  to 
denote  our  direct  ostensive  cognitions  of  an  individual  object 
either  in  sense  or  imagination,  and  in  opposition  to  our  in- 
direct and  symbolical  cognitions  acquired  through  the  use  of 
aigDS  or  language  in  the  understanding. 

"When  our  notion  of  any  object  or  objects  consists  of  a 
clear  insight  into  all  its  attributes,  or  at  least  the  essential 
ones,  he  would  call  it  iiUuiiive.  Eat  where  the  noiion  is  com- 
plex and  its  properties  numerous,  we  do  not  commonly  realize 
ali  that  it  conveys ;  the  powers  of  thinking  would  be  need- 
lessly retarded  by  such  a  review.  We  think  more  compen- 
diously by  putting  a  symbol  in  the  plnoe  of  all  the  properties 
of  our  notion,  and  tJiis  naturally  is  the  term  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  convey  the  notion  to  others.  A  name,  then, 
employed  in  thought  is  called  a  symbolical  engniiion;  and  the 
names  we  employ  in  speech  are  not  always  symbols  to  another 
of  what  is  explicitly  understood  by  us,  but  quite  as  often  are 
symbols  both  to  speaker  and  hearer,  the  full  and  exact  mean- 
ing of  which  neither  of  them  efflp  to  unfold,  any  more  than 
they   regularly   reflect   that   every   sovorci^   which   passes 

}Itj.i'i'oeMl.iindSirW,H»iDltton(Bi(»  i(sB,No.llD,p.210).   ThiTB fi no lulhorilj 

d*Siutd  fijr  soLBOtlBc  usej'  thonsli  with  th«  tenacious  »U!illty  of  eiror,  il  Blillllngen 
In  some  quarters,  after  wounds  tMtshouW  hova  Ipaa  mcpTlsl."  ~  F.  Istishos. 
•  OuUim  qfUit  Laai  of  Thatight,  2a  ed.,  pp.  39,  40. 
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NOTIOK— 

through  their  hands  is  equivalent  to  240  pence.  Sueh  wordi 
as  the  State,  Happiness,  Liberty,  Creation,  are  tiM  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  realise  their  full 
sense  erery  time  we  read  or  pronounce  them.  If  we  attend 
to  the  working  of  our  minds,  we  shall  find  -that  each  word 
may  be  used,  and  in  its  proper  place  and  sense,  though  per- 
haps few  or  none  of  its  attributes  are  present  to  us  at  the 
moment.  A  very  simple  notion  is  always  inlailire ;  we  cannot 
make  our  noiioa  of  brown  or  red  simpler  than  it  is  by  any 
symbol.  On  the  other  hand,  a  highly  complex  notion,  like 
those  named  ahoye,  is  seldom  fully  realized  —  seldom  other 
than  st/mbi^h'cal."' 

NOTZONES  COMHUIi'ES,  also  called  prfenoliones.  antkipa- 
Hones,  communes  noiiii(E,  jrpo).^'4"(,  stoiwa  scvouu, — Jirsi  triitlw, 
natural  j'lidgmeni!), piinciplM  nfcommmi  sense,  are  phrases  em- 
ployed to  denote  certajn  notions  or  cognitions  whioh  are  native 
to  the  human  mind,  whioh  are  intuitively  discerned,  being  cleai 
and  manifest  in  their  own  light,  and  needing  no  proof,  hut 
forming  the  ground  of  proof  and  evidence  as  to  other  truths. 
— F.  Anticipation,  Truiks  (First). 

NOUHEITON  (toi'ooV;™v),  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant  (an  object 
as  conceived  by  the  nnderstanding,  or  thought  of  by  the  rea- 
son, i-ouf),  is  opposed  to  phenomenon  (an  object  such  as  we 
represent  it  to  ourselves  hy  the  impression  which  it  makes  on 
our  senses).  Koumeaon  is  an  object  in  itself,  not  relatively  to 
na.  But  we  have,  according  to  Kant,  no  such  knowledge  of 
things  in  themselves.  For  besides  the  impressions  which 
tilings  make  on  us,  there  is  nothing  in  us  but  the  forms  of  the 
Bensibility  and  the  categories  of  the  understanding,  according 
to  which,  and  not  according  to  the  nature  of  things  in  them- 
selves, it  may  be,  are  our  conceptions  of  them. 

Things  sensible  considered  as  in  themselves  and  not  as  they 
appear  to  us,  Kant  calls  negaliix  noumma;  and  reserves  the  de- 
signation liipoiiiive  noumena,  to  intelligibles  properly  so  called, 
which  arc  the  objects  of  an  intuition  purely  intellectual.^ 

The  two  kinds  of  noumena  taken  together  are  opposed  to 
plienomena,  and  form  the  intelligible  world.     This  world  w8 
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(TOXTMEN- 

iidmit  OB  possible,  but  unknowD.  Karitisui  tliua  tronds  to- 
wards seeptieism. 

"The  y^ord phenomenon  has  no  moaning  eseept  as  opposed 
to  something  intelligible — to  a  noutaeiton,  aa  Kant  aaya.  Noir, 
either  we  understand  by  tlio  latter  word  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  the  object  of  a  sensuoua  intuition,  without  determining  tho 
mode  in  which  it  is  perceived,  and  in  tliis  case  fee  take  it  in 
a  iiegatiiK  sense ;  or  we  nndcrstand  it  as  the  objeot  of  a  real 
intuitioD,  though  not  a  sensuous  one,  an  intellectual  one,  and 
then  we  take  it  in  a  positive  sense.  Which  of  lieso  two  is 
truth  ?  It  cannot  unquestionably  be  affirmed  A  prion  that  the 
only  possible  manner  of  perception  is  sensuous  intuiiion,  and 
it  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  object  may  be 
known  to  us  otJierwiso  than  by  tho  senses.  But,  says  Kant, 
this  is  only  a  possibility.  To  justify  ua  in  affirming  that  there 
really  is  any  other  mode  of  perception  than  sensuous  intuition, 
any  intellectual  intuition,  it  mast  come  within  the  range  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  in  fact  we  have  no  idea  of  any  such  faculty. 
"We,  therefore,  cannot  adopt  the  word  noumanon  in  any  positive 
sense ;  it  expresses  but  an  indeterminate  object,  not  of  an 
intuition,  but  of  a  conception — in  other  words  a  hypothesis  of 
the  understanding."' — V.  Phbno«enon. 
NOVELTY  (iioBJis,  new),  "  is  not  merely  a  sensation  in  the  mind 
of  him  to  whom  tho  thing  is  new ;  it  is  a  real  relation  wiiicK 
the  thing  has  to  his  knowledge  at  that  time.  But  wo  are  so 
constituted,  that  what  is  new  to  us  commonly  gives  pleasure 
upon  that  account,  if  it  bo  not  in  itself  disagreeable.  It  rouses 
our  attention,  and  occasions  an  agreeable  exertion  of  our  facul- 
ties  Curiosity  is  a  capital  principle  in  the  human 

eonstjtution,  and  its  food  must  be  what  is  in  some  respect 

new Into  this  part  of  the  human  eotistitution,  I 

think,  we  may  resolve  the  pleasure  wj  have  from  novelty  in 
objects."' 

Any  new  or  strange  objeot,  whether  in  nature  or  in  nrt, 
when  contemplated  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  a  pleasing  kind, 
tho  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  jiEsthetics  —  or  tliat  de- 
partment of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  Powers  of  Taste. 
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NUHBEB  was  held  hj  Pythagoraa  to  be  the  ultimate  pnnoipla 
of  being.  Ilis  views  were  adopted  to  a  eortain  ostent  by 
Plato,  and  attacked  by  Aristotle.  In  the  Middle  Age?  niiia- 
hers  and  the  proportions  eubaisting  between  them  were  em- 
ployed in  the  systems  of  the  alchemists  and  cabaliBts.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  prevailed,  nvm- 
bars  were  banished  from  motaphjsics,  and  the  consideration 
of  them  was  allotted  to  a  separate  soiencc  —  arithmetic  and 
algebra. 


OATH.  —  An  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  as  the  author  of 
all  that  is  true  and  right,  and  a  solemn  promise  to  speak  the 
truth  and  to  do  what  is  right;  renouncing  the  diyine  favour 
and  imprecating  the  divine  vengeance,  should  we  fail  to  do  ao. 
Oaths  have  been  distinguished  as — 1.  The  asmrtori/,  or  ocUA 
of  evidence,  and  2.  The  promissory,  or  oaih  of  office — the  for- 
mer referring  to  the  past,  and  the  latter  to  the  future.  But 
both  refer  to  the  future,  inasmuch  as  both  are  confirmatory 
of  a  promise,  to  give  true  evidence,  or  to  do  faithful  service. 
—  V.  Affirmatios. 

OBJECTIVE  {o6;te/o,  to  throw  against),  is  now  used  to  describe 
the  absolute  independent  state  of  a  thing;  but  by  the  elder 
metaphysicians  it  was  applied  to  the  aspect  of  things  as  objects 
tii  sense  or  understanding.  So  Berkeley,  "Natural  pheno- 
mena  are  only  natural  appearances.  They  are,  therefore,  such 
as  we  see  and  perceive  them.  Their  real  and  ohjectw  natures 
are,  therefore,  one  and  the  same."  Sins,  sect.  292,  where 
real  and  oiQeciive  are  expressly  distinguished.  The  modern 
nomenclature  appears  to  me  very  inconvenient.' 

With  Aristotle  vK^xtliitvon  signified  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
position, and  also  substance.  The  Latins  translated  it  s'li^ec- 
ium.  In  Greek  oltje/.i  is  iptixn-iitnov,  translated  oppositvtn. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  si'ig'ed  meant  substance,  and  has  this 
eonse  in  Descartes  and  Spinoza ;  sometimes  also  in  Reid. 
SiilfJMlivs  is  used  by  Will.  Occam  to  denote  that  which  exists 
independent  of  mind,  ohjentive  that  which  the  mind  feigned. 
Thib  shows  what  is  meant  by  realUas  objeciisa  in  Descart«s, 
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OBJECTIVE— 

Knnt  and  Pichte  have  inverted  the  meanings:  svhjeH  is  the 
miudivhieh  knows  —  object  that  which  is  known.  Siibjceim 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  knowing  mind  —  ohjectim  that 
which  is  in  the  eonitant  nature  of  tlie  thing  Icnown,' 

"Gj  olijet:tiB&  reo/i/y  Descartes*  meant  the  reality  of  tlie  object 
in  90  far  as  represented  by  the  idea  or  thought  of  it — by 
Joi-mal,  or  acUial  jvality  the  reality  of  the  object  as  conform 
to  our  idea  of  it.  Thus  tlie  eun  was  objecticely  in  our  thought 
or  idea  of  it  —  actuall;/  or  formaVtj  in  tho  heavens.  lie  had 
also  a  third  form  of  reality  which  he  called  eminent  —  that  is, 
an  eiistenco  superior  at  onoo  to  the  idea  and  the  object,  and 
which  contained  in  posse  what  both  tlieso  had  in  esse. 

"  In  philosophical  language,  it  were  to  ho  wished  that  the 
word  siihjeet  should  bo  reserved  for  tho  svlijecl  ofinhesiiin  — 
the  materia  in  qua;  and  the  term  ol/jed  esclusivoly  applied  to 
the  subject  ofopei-aiion  —  the  maUria  clrea  ijiiam.  If  this  be 
not  done,  the  grand  distinction  of  siihjecfiue  and  ohjecllne,  in 
philosophy,  is  confounded.  But  if  the  employment  of  subject 
for  object  is  to  be  deprecated,  the  employment  of  object  for 
purpose  or  final  cause  (in  tlie  French  and  English  languages) 
is  to  bo  absolutely  condemned,  as  a  recent  and  irrational  con- 
fusion of  notions  which  should  bo  carefully  distinguished."' 

Y.  SUBJKCT. 

OBLIGATION  (ohllgo,  to  bind),  is  legal  or  moral. 

"Obligation,  as  used  in  moral  inquiry,  is  derived  from  the 
doctrine  of  justification  in  the  scholastic  ages.  In  consequence 
of  original  sin  man  comes  into  the  world  a  debtor  to  divine 
justice.  lie  is  under  an  obligation  to  punishment,  on  account 
of  his  deficiency  from  that  form  of  original  justice  in  which  h( 
rendered  to  God  all  GxtA  service  of  love  which  the  great  good- 
ness of  God  demanded.  Ilonce  our  terms  due  and  duty,  to 
espresH  right  conduct."^ 
Obligation  (Moral)  has  been  distinguished  as  internal  and  ex 
ternal;  according  as  the  reason  fur  acting  arises  in  the  mind 
of  tho  agent,  or  from  tho  will  of  another. 

"  Jlespomt  d  la  Stecndr  Olffrdum. 
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OBLIGATION— 

Iq  seeing  a,  thing  to  be  riglit  we  are  under  oliligation  to  do 
it.  This  ia  internal  obligation,  or  that  reaaon  for  noting  nhicb 
arigos  in  the  mind  of  tlie  agent  along  with  the  perception  of 
the  rightnees  of  the  action.  It  is  alao  called  rational  ofilii/ct- 
iion.  Dr.  Adams'  has  said,  "Right  implies  duty  in  its  idea. 
To  peroeiye  that  an  action  is  right,  is  to  see  a  reason  for  doing 
it  in  tbe  action  itself,  ahstraoted  from  all  other  considerations 
whateyer.  Now,  this  perception,  thia  acknowledged  rectitude 
in  the  action,  is  the  Terj  essence  of  obligation ;  that  which 
commands  the  approbation  of  choice,  and  bindu  ike  conncience 
of  every  rational  being."  And  Mr.  Stewart^  has  said,  "  The 
very  notion  of  virtue  implies  the  notion  of  obligation." 

External  obligation  is  a  reason  for  acting  which  arises 
from  the  will  of  another,  having  authority  to  impose  a  law. 
It  is  also  called  aiii/ioritaiii!e  obligation.  Bishop  Warhurton' 
has  contended  that  all  obligation  necessarilj  implies  an  ohli- 
ger  different  from  the  party  obliged  ;  and  moral  obligation, 
being  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent,  implies  a  law;  and  a 
law  implies  a  lawgiver.  The  will  of  God,  therefore,  is  the 
true  ground  of  all  obligation,  strictly  and  properly  so  called. 
The  perception  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
can  be  said  to  oblige  only  as  an  indication  of  the  will  of 
God. 

There  is  no  incompatibility  between  these  two  grounds  of 
obligation.' 

By  some  philosophers,  however,  this  stream  of  living  waters 
has  been  parted.  They  have  grounded  obligation  altogether 
on  the  will  of  God,  and  have  overlooked  or  made  light  of 
the  obligation  which  arises  from  our  perception  of  rectitude. 
Language  to  this  effect  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Locke.' 
And  botii  Warburton  and  Horsley,  as  well  as  Paley  and  his 
foOowers,  have  given  too  much,  if  not  an  exclusive,  promi- 
nence to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life,  as 
prompting  to  the  practice  of  virtue.     But,  although  Cod,  in 
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OBLIGATION— 

iicoommodation  to  the  wealiness  of  <  t  d  tt     p     1 

of  our  condition,  has  condescended      q      k  th    d 

charge  of  our  duty,  by  appealing  t  h  p  d  f 

both  in  regard  to  thn  life  that  now  d  W    t  wh    I       to 

come,  it  docs  not  follow  that  aelf-l  f 

own  happiness,  should  be  the  only,  {1       1     ^    P      g 

of  our  obedienee.    On  tlie  contrary     b  1  t    th    d 

will   may  spring   from   veneration        d   1         t     fl      d 
character,  arising  from  the  moat  tl         gh  f  f  th 

rectitude,  ■wisdom,  and  goodness  of  th    d  m     t 

And  that  this,  more  than  a  regard  t     th        w    ds    f 
lasting  life,  is  the  proper  spring  of  Ti  t  It         as 

plain  as  it  ia  important  to  remark,     f    d    wl    t  ht 

for  the  sake  of  everlasting  life,  is  d  tly  act  g  f 
motive  far  inferior,  in  purity  and  power,  to  love  and  vene- 
ration for  the  character  and  oommanda  of  Him  who  ia  Juat 
aad  good,  in  a  sense  and  to  an  estent  to  which  our  most  ele- 
vated coneeptiona  are  inadequate.  That  which  should  bind 
aa  fo  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  is  not  the  iron  chain  of  selfish- 
ness, but  the  golden  links  of  &  love  to  all  that  is  right;  and 
our  aspirations  to  the  realms  of  blisa  ahould  be  breathings 
after  the  prevalence  of  universal  purity,  rather  tiian  deaires 
of  oar  own  individual  happiness.  Self  and  its  little  circle  ia 
too  naiTow  t«  hold  the  heart  of  man,  when  it  is  touched  with  a 
sense  of  ita  true  dignity,  and  enlightened  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  lofty  destination.  It  swells  with  generous  admiration 
of  all  that  is  right  and  good ;  and  expands  with  a  love  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  limits  but  the  limits  of  life  and 
the  capacities  of  enjoyment.  In.  the  nature  and  will  of  Ilim 
from  whom  all  being  and  all  happiness  proceed,  it  acknow- 
ledges the  only  proper  object  of  its  adoration  and  submission ; 
and  in  aurrendering  iteelf  to  Ilia  authority  is  purified  from  all 
the  dross  of  aelfishneaa,  and  cheered  by  the  light  of  a  calm 
and  unquenchable  love  to  all  that  is  right  and  good.'  —  V. 
Bight,  Sanction. 
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OBSESVATION.  —  "  The  difference  between  expeylmerU  and  i*- 
sematiun,  consists  merely  in  the  coiuparative  rapiditj  with 
which  they  accomplish,  tieir  diacoreries;  or  rather  in  tho  com- 
parative command  we  possess  orer  them,  oa  instruments  For 
the  investigation  of  truth." ' 

Mr.  Stewart'  has  said,  that  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  "Atten- 
tion to  estemal  things  is  ohsei-vation,  and  attention  to  the  sul> 
jects  of  our  own  consciouaness  is  reflection,  Yet  Dr.  ItoiJ 
has  said,  that "  reSection,  in  its  common  and  proper  moaning, 
is  equally  applicahle  to  objects  of  sense  and  to  objects  of  con- 
sciousness—  and  has  censured  Locke  for  restricting  it  to  that 
reflection  which  is  employed  about  the  operations  of  our  minds. 
In  like  manner  we  may  obaei-ve  the  operaUor 
minds  as  ■wall  as  estemal  pheno 
characterized  by  Sir  John  Ilerschell  a 
V.  Experience. 

It  is  the  great  instrument  of  d 
According  to  some,*  experiment  i 
only  obseruatioii  to  mind.  But  f 
of  mind  admite  experiment.* 

"Wo  can  scarcely  be  said  t 
minds  of  others.     It  is  neeessai 

observer  should  knew  accurately  the  state  of  tho  thing  ob- 
served before  the  experiment,  and  its  state  immediately  after 
it.  But  when  the  minds  of  other  men  are  the  subject,  we  can 
know  but  little  of  either  the  one  state  or  of  the  other.  We  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  rely  not  on  experiment,  but  on  experi- 
ence ;  that  is  to  say,  not  on  combinations  of  known  elements 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  result  of  each  diiferent 
combination ;  but  on  our  observation  of  actual  occurrences, 
tho  results  of  the  combination  of  numerous  elements,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  within  onr  knowledge.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  we  frequently  connect  facts  which  are  really  independ- 
lother,  and  not  unfrtquentiy  mistake  obstaclea 


Obseifotioit  is  better 
is  passive  esperianee. — 

mind  and  matter, 
be  applied  fo  matter,  but 
certain  ejttent  the  study 


experiment,  that  the 


■t,  FliHosnpA.  Sssa^,  P 
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OBSEaVATIOS  — 

"  When  we  direct  our  attention  (o  the  workings  of  our  own 
jninds;  that  is  to  say,  when  we  aearch  for  premises  by  meana 
of  conaciousnosa  instead  of  by  means  of  obaervatiun,  our  powers 
of  trjiog  experiments  aro  much  greater.  To  a  considerabie 
degroB  we  command  our  own  faculties,  and  tJiough  these  aro 
few,  perhaps  none  which  we  can  use  separately,  we  can  ut 
will  exercise  one  more  vigorously  (han  the  othora.  Wc  can 
call,  for  iuatanoe,  into  peculiar  activity,  the  judgment,  the 
memory,  or  the  imagination,  and  note  the  differences  in  our 
mental  condition,  as  the  one  faculty  or  the  other  is  more  active. 
And  this  is  an  experiment.  Over  our  mental  sensations  wa 
have  less  power.  We  cannot  at  will  feel  angry,  or  anxious, 
or  frightened ;  but  we  can  sometimes,  though  rarely,  put  our- 
selves really  into  situations  by  which  certain  emotions  will  be 
excited.  And  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  is  impossible 
or  objectionable,  we  can  fancy  ourselves  in  such  situationa. 
The  first  is  an  actual  experiment.  We  can  approach  the 
brink  of  an  unprotected  precipice  and  look  down  —  we  can 
intetpose  between  our  bodies  and  that  brink  a  low  parapet, 
and  look  over  it,  and  if  we  find  tliat  our  condition  in  the  two 
cases  differ,  that  though  there  is  no  real  danger  in  either  cose, 
though  in  both  our  judgment  equally  telis  us  that  we  are  safe, 
yet  that  the  apparent  danger  in  the  one  produces  fear,  while 
we  feel  secure  in  the  other,  we  infer  that  the  imagination  can 
excite  fear  for  which  the  judgment  affirms  that  there  is  no 
adequate  cause.  The  second  is  the  resemblance  of  an  expe- 
riment, and  which  when  tried  by  a  person  with  the  vivid 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  or  Homer,  may  servo  for  one ;  but 
with  ordinary  minds  it  is  a  fallacious  expedient.  Few  men, 
when  they  picture  themselves  in  an  imaginary  situation,  take 
into  account  all  the  incidents  necessary  to  that  situation ;  and 
those  which  they  neglect  may  bo  the  most  important,"' 

"  Instead  of  conlraating  observation  and  experiment,  w8 
should  ooutrast  spontaneous  and  experimental  phenomena 
OS  alike  subjects  of  obsemalion.  Facts  furnished  by  artincial 
contrivances  require  to  be  observed  Just  in  the  same  way  as 
those  which  are  presented  by  nature  witliout  our  interference: 
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and  jet  philosophers  are  nearly  unanimouf  in  confining 
obsei-vaiion  to  the  latter  phenomena,  and  speaking  of  it  as  of 
Bomrfhsng  which  eeasea  where  osperiment  bpgius;  while  in 
simple  truth,  tite  buaiuess  of  experiment  is  to  estend  the 
sphere  of  obsei-vaiian,  and  not  to  take  up  a  subject  where 
obsercatioii  !ajs  it  down,"' 

All  men  are  apt  to  notice  likenesses  in  the  facts  that  come 
before  Item,  and  to  group  eimilat  facts  together.  The  faculty 
by  which  such  aimilarities  are  apprehended  is  called  ohsei-va- 
tion;  the  act  of  grouping  them  together  under  a  general 
statement,  as  when  we  say,  '-All  seeds  grow — all  bodies 
fall,"  has  been  described  as  geneyalisathn.  —  T'.  GENERiLizi- 

According  to  M.  Comte'  there  are  three  modes  of  obserna- 
lion: — 1.  Obsernaiion,  properly  so  called,  or  the  direct  esami- 
natioa  of  the  phenomenon  as  it  presents  itself  naturally.  2. 
Hxpeyimeiil,  or  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomenon,  so  modi- 
fied more  or  lesa  by  artificial  oiroumstances  introduced  inten- 
tionally by  ourselves,  with  a  view  to  its  more  complete  inves- 
tigation. 3.  Comparison,  or  fie  successive  consideration  of 
a  series  of  analogous  cases,  in  which  the  phenomenon  becomes 
more  and  more  simple.  The  third  head  (as  to  which  see  torn, 
iii.,  p.  343)  seems  not  so  much  a  species  of  observoiion,  as  a 
mode  of  arranging  obserrxdions,  with  a  view  to  a  proper  in- 
vestigation of  the  phenomena.^ 

According  to  Humboldt^  there  are  three  stages  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature — passive  observation,  active  obseivalion, 
and  experiment. 

The  difference  between  active  and  passive  observation  is 
marked  in  Bacon."  The  former  is  when  Mcperientia  lege  caia 
procedil,  seriatim  ei  eoniiiienier. 

"  This  word  experimental  haa  the  defect  of  not  appearing  to 
comprehend  the  knowledge  which  flows  from  dbseivaiion,  as 
well  fia  that  which  is  obtained  by  experiment.     The  Gei-mau 

'S.BKilej,,  rft(m^n/.Keasoninsi,  pp.  114-15,  SyOiLona,  1651. 
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TTord  empirical  is  applied  to  all  the  informiUion  ■wh  icb  Pijie- 
rienoe  afforda;  but  it  is  in  our  language  degrailud  bj  another 
application.  I  therefore  must  use  experimental  in  a  larger 
sense  than  its  etymology  -warraniB."  —  Sir  J.  Mackintosh..' 
Mcpez-ieunal  has  been  proposed  as  equivalent  to  empirical. 
OCCASION. — Cicero'  says :  —  Ocixtsio  est  pars  temporis.  habena  in 
se  alici'Jna  rei  idoneam  facieiidi  opportuiiitatem.  Tempvx  aulem 
aciionia  opporhimtm,,  Greece,  limufla ;  Latine,  appeliaturoeeasio.* 
The  watclimaii  falling  asleep  gires  oecaaion  to  thieves  to  break 
into  the  house  and  steal. 

"  There  is  much  di£ference  between  an  occasion  and  a  proper 
cause;  these  two  are  heedfuUy  to  be  distinguished.  Critical 
and  esact  historians,  as  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  distinguish 
betwist  the  npj^  and  the  airla,,  the  beginning  occasions  and 
the  real  causes,  of  a  war."  —  FlaTell.^ 

"  What  is  cai'std  seems  to  follow  naturally ;  what  is  occa 
tioned  follows  incidentally,  and  what  is  crealed  receives  ite 
existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  canses  pain,  accidents  oecor 
iion  delay,  scandal  creates  mischief. 

"  Between  the  real  cause  and  the  occasion  of  any  phenome- 
non, tJiero  is  a  wide  diversity.  The  one  implies  the  pro-  . 
dticiiig  povKTi  the  other  only  some  condition,  upon  which  this 
power  comes  into  exercise.  If  I  cast  a  grain  of  corn  into  the 
earth,  the  occasion  of  ite  springing  up  and  producing  plant, 
ear,  and  grain,  is  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  buried ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cause.  The  cause 
!ies  in  the  mysterious  vital  power  which  the  seed  contains 
within  itself;  the  other  is  but  the  condition  upon  which  this 
cause  produces  the  effect."" 

OCCASIONAL  CAUSES  (Doctrine  of).— r.  Cause. 

OCCUll'  QUALITIES.— F.QuALiTV 

0NE.-KU.S-IT7. 

OHEmOMANCY.  — F.  Dbbakinq. 


irs,  Satare,  Eisi,  Growlh,  oi 
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ONTOLOGY  (™  and  sioyof,  the  Bcience  of  heing).  — "Ontology 
is  a  disGOuree  of  being  in  general,  and  the  various  or  most 
univerBal  modes  or  affections,  as  well  as  the  several  Itiiids  or 
divisions  of  it.  The  word  leiiig  here  includes  not  only  what- 
soever actually  ie,  but  whatsoever  can  be." ' 

Ontology  is  the  eamo  as  metaphysics.  Neither  the  one  name 
nor  the  other  was  used  by  Aristotle.  He  called  the  science 
now  designated  by  them  philosophia  prima,  and  defined  it 
as  fjitoT^fiij  to!  mvoi^oyti>i — Scieiifia  Enlis  Quaieima  Eatit, 
that  is,  the  science  of  the  essence  of  things ;  the  science  of 
the  attributes  and  conditions  of  being  in  general,  not  of  being 
in  any  giren  circumstances,  not  as  physical  or  mathematical, 
but  as  being.  The  name  oidology  seems  to  have  been  first 
made  current  in  philosophy  by  Wolf.  He  divided  moiaphysiea 
into  four  parts — ontology,  psychology,  rational  cosmology,  and 
theology^  It  was  chiefly  occupied  with  abstract  inquiries  into 
possibility,  neeesaity,  and  contingency,  substance,  accident, 
cause,  &o.,  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  our  intellect  by 
which  we  are  constrained  ixi  believe  in  them.  Kant  denied 
that  we  had  any  knowledge  of  substance  or  cause  as  really 
existing.  But  there  is  a  science  of  principles  and  causes,  of 
the  principles  of  being  and  knowing.  In  this  view  of  it, 
ontology  corresponds  with  metaphj/sics  —  g.  n. 

"Ontology  may  be  treated  of  in  two  different  methods, 
according  as  its  exponent  is  a  believer  in  ro  Be,  or  in  ro 
orta..  in  one  or  in  many  fundamental  principles  of  things.  In 
the  former,  all  objects  -vrhatQTer  are  regarded  as  phenomenal 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  or  as  self- 
determined  effects  of  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  necessary 
result  of  this  method  is  to  reduce  all  metaphysical  philosophy 
to  a  Bationai  Theology,  the  one  substance  or  Cause  being 
identified  with  the  Absolute  or  the  Deity.  According  to  the 
latter  method,  which  professes  to  treat  of  different  classes  of 
beings  independently,  metaphysics  will  contain  three  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  inquiry,  EatJonal  Cosmology,  Rational  Psy- 
chology, and  Rational  Theology.  The  first  aims  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  essence,  as  distinguished  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world;  the  second  discusses  the  nature  and 

>  WatM,  On  0«ldl<m,  c  a-  ~  Sci!  hIbo  Smith,  ICealffi  of  Kaiiaas.  book  t„  d.  L, 
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origin,  as  distinguished  from  the  faculties  and  nffectiona,  of 
the  human  aoul  and  of  other  finite  spirits ;  the  thii'd  ospifH 
til  comprehend  God  himself,  aa  cognizable  a  prutri  in  hia 
essential  nature,  apart  from  the  indirect  and  relative  iodic*- 
tiona  fumifihed  by  his  works,  as  in  Natural  Theology,  or  Ly 
his  Word,  as  in  Bcvealed  Religion 

"  These  three  objects  of  motaphysioni  inquiry,  God,  the 
World,  the  Mind,  correspond  to  Kant's  three  ideas  of  the  Pure 
Reason;  and  the  object  of  his  Critique  ia  to  show  that  tn 
relation  to  all  these,  the  attainment  of  a  system  of  speculative 
philosophy  is  impossible." ' 

"  The  science  of  aiiMogy  comprehends  investigation^  of 
every  real  existence,  either  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  present 
■world,  or  in  any  other  way  incapable  of  being  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  consoionanees,  which  can  be  deduced  immediately  from 
the  possession  of  certain  feelings  or  principles  and  faculties 
of  the  human  snul."'^ 
OPERATIONS  (of  the  Mind).—"  By  the  opsmUonx  of  the  mind,'" 
Bays  Dr.  Reid,^  "  we  understand  every  mode  of  tliinlfing  of 
which  we  are  conaoious. 

"  It  deserves  our  notice,  that  the  various  modes  of  thinking 
have  always  and  in  all  language,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
called  by  the  name  of  operations  of  Ike  mind,  or  by  names  of 
the  same  import.  To  body,  we  ascribe  various  properties,  but 
not  opei-atioiis,  properly  so  called :  it  ia  extended,  divisible, 
movable,  inert;  it  continues  in  any  state  in  which  it  is  put; 
every  change  of  its  stnt«  is  the  effect  of  some  force  impressed 
upon  it,  and  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and 
in  the  precise  direction  of  that  force.  Those  are  the  general 
properties  of  matter,  and  these  are  not  opera/ions;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  all  imply  its  being  a  dead,  inactive  thing,  which 
moves  only  as  it  is  moved,  and  acts  only  by  being  acted  upon. 
But  tie  mind  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  living  and  active 
being.  Everything  we  know  of  it  implies  life  and  autire 
energy ;   and  the  reason  why  alt  its  modes  of  thinking  are 
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called  its  operations,  is  tliat  in  all,  or  ia  most  of  them  it  is  not 
merely  passive  as  body  is,  but  is  really  aaid  properly  active." 
■ — V.  States  of  Mihd. 
OPINION  {ppinoi;  to  think).  —  "The  essential  idea  of  opinion 
seeois  to  bo  that  it  is  a  matter  about  which  doubt  can  reasou- 
nbly  esist,  3,9  to  which  two  persons  can  without  absurdity 

think  differently Any  proposition,  the  contrary 

of  which  can  be  maintained  with  probability,  is  matter  of 
opinion." ' 

According  to  the  last  of  these  definitions,  matter  of  npiaion 
is  opposed  not  to  matter  oi  fad,  but  to  matter  of  certainty, 
•-  Thus,  the  death  of  Charles  I.  is  &facl — his  authorship  of  icon 
liaailike,  an  opinion.  It  is  also  used,  however,  to  denote  know- 
ledge acquired  by  inference,  as  opposed  to  that  acquired  by 
pei'ception.  Thus,  that  the  moon  gives  light,  is  matter  of 
fact;  that  it  is  inhabited  or  uninhabited,  is  matter  ot  opinion. 

It  haa  been  proposed'  to  discard  from  philoeophical  use 
these  ambiguous  expressions,  and  to  divide  knowledge,  aoeord' 
ing  to  its  sources,  into  matter  of  perception  and  matter  of 
inference;  and,  as  a  cross  division  as  to  our  conrietion,  into 
matter  of  ctrtaint'j  and  matter  of  doubt. 

Holding  for  true,  or  the  subjective  validity  of  a  judgment 
in  relation  to  conviction  (which  is,  at  the  same  time,  objec- 
tively valid),  haa  the  three  following  degrees; — opinion,  belief, 
and  knowledge.  Opinioii'ta  a  consciously  insufficient  judgment, 
subjeotively  as  well  as  oliiectively.  Belief  is  subjectively 
sufficient,  but  is  recognized  as  being  objectively  insufficient. 
Knowtedye  is  both  subjectively  and  objectively  sufficient.  Sub- 
jective sufficiency  is  termed  conviction  (for  myself) ;  objective 
sufficiency  is  termed  ceiiainl^  (for  all).'  —  V.  Belief,  Kkow- 
tEDGE,  Certain  TV,  Fact,  Judohent. 
Ol'^OSED,  OPPOSITIOH'  (rb  A^rixsifLtrot,  that  which  lies  over 
against). — Aristotle  has  said,  that "  one  thing  may  be  opposed 
to  another  in  four  ways ;  by  relation,  by  contrariety,  or  aa 
privation  is  io  possession,  affirmation  to  negation.  Thus,  there 
is  the  oppoeilion  of  relation  between  the  double  and  the  half; 

■  Sir  G.  C,  Loiris,  Bitny  on  Opiainn.  p. :.,  i», 

•  Edi^  £fV,  April,  18S0,  p.  311, 

•M^klnJoho,  rransLiifail,  <ifPure  Riairia,  p.  483. 
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of  contrariety  between  good  and  eril ; 
are  opposed  ia  the  way  of  privation  ruid  p' 
positions,  he  sits,  and  he  does  not  sit,  in  tlic  n 
and  affirmation." — V.  CoKrnAnv,  Pkivation,  Term. 
OPPOSITION  (in  Logic).  — "Two  propositions  ar©  said  to  be 
opposed  to  each  other,  Trhon,  having  the  same  subject  and 
predicate,  they  differ  in  quantity,  or  qjmlily.  or  both.  It  ia 
evident,  that  with  any  g^ven  Buhject  and  predicate,  you  may 
state  four  distinet  propositions,  viz..  A,  E,  I,  and  0;  any  twi 
of  which  are  said  to  be  opposed;  hence  there  are  four  different 
Itinds  of  opposition,  viz.,  Jst,  the  two  universals  (A  ftnd  E), 
are  called  contrariea  to  each  other;  2d,  the  two  particular 
(I  and  0),  stibeoiilrariea ;  3d,  A  and  I,  or  E  and  0,  subalierns ; 
4th,  A  and  0,  or  B  and  I,  contradictories." ' 

The  opposition  of  propositiona  may  bo  thus  exhibited ;  — 


"Of  two  aubaltemate  propositions  the  truth  of  the  universal 
proves  th.e  truth  of  .the  particular,  and  the  falsity  of  the 
particular  proves   the  falsity  of  tie  universal,  but  not  via 

OPTIS[ISH,(oiiiim!ji>»,  the  superlative  of  toniim,  good),  is  the 
doctrine,  that  the  universe,  being  the  ivork  of  an  inlinitely 
perfect  Being,  ia  the  best  that  oonld  be  created. 

This  doctrine  under  various  forms  ^ipcarcd  in  all  the  great 
pliilosophical  schools  of  antiquity.  During  the  Middle  AgOa 
it  was  advocated  by  St.  Anscltn  and  St.  Thomas.  In  timfs 
comparatively  modern,  it  was  embraced  by  Uescartos  anr! 
Malebranohe.  But  the  doctrine  has  been  developed  in  its 
highest  form  liy  Leibnitz. 

'  WhotElj,  Log.,  »   ii,  eta.  S,  J  3.  »  Mill,  Lcji.,   t.  ii.,  oh.  1, 
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According  to  him,  God,  being  infioifelj  perfect,  -tomd  neithei 
vrill  nor  produce  evil.  And  as  .1  leaa  good  compared  witli  a 
greater  is  evil,  tlio  creation  of  God  must  not  only  be  good,  but 
tlie  best  that  could  possibly  be.  Before  creation,  all  beings  and 
nil  possible  oonditJtms  of  things  were  present  to  the  Divine 
Mind  in  idea,  and  composed  an  infinite  nuuiber  of  worlds, 
from  among  which,  infinite  wisdom  chose  the  best.  Creation 
was  the  giving  esiatence  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  things 
which  had  been  ideally  contemplated  by  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  (iplimism  of  LeibnitK  has  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented by  Vollaire  and  others.  But  the  doctrine  ivhieh 
Leil)njtz  advocated  is  not  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
tho  best  possible  in  reference  to  individuals,  nor  to  classes  of 
beiiigs,  not  even  to  this  world  as  a  whole,  but  in  reference  to 
all  worlds,  or  to  the  universe  as  n  whole — and  not-even  to  the 
universe  in  its  present  state,  but  in  reference  to  that  indefinite 
progi'ess  of  which  it  may  contain  the  germs.' 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart,^  under  the  title  of  optimists,  are 
comprehended  those  who  admit  and  those  ivho  deny  the  free- 
dom of  human  actions,  and  the  accountablencss  of  man  as  e 
moral  agent. 
OKDEH  means  rank,  se-ries  means  succession ;  hence  there  is  in 
tmiti'  something  of  volnutarj  arrangement,  and  in  series  some- 
thing of  unconscious  catenation.  The  order  of  a  procession. 
The  series  of  ages.  A.-series  of  figures  in  uniform  —  soldiers 
in  ordei'  of  battle." 

Order  is  the  intelligent  arrangement  of  means  to  accomplish 
an  end,  the  harmonious  relation  established  between  the  parts 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  primitive  belief  that  there  is 
order  in  nature,  is  tlie  ground  of  all  osperience.  In  this 
belief  wo  confidently  nntioipate  that  the  same  onuses,  c>pera- 
ting  in  the  same  oircuiaslanoes,  will  produce  the  srime  efl'ects. 
This  may  be  rosolvfltt  inh)  a  higher  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  un 
infinitely  perfect  being,  who  orders  all  things. 

Order  has  beea  regai'ded  as  the  higher  id<ift  into  which 
moral  rectitude  may  he  resolved.  Every  being  lias  an  end 
to  answer,  and  every  being  attains  its  perfection  in  aceom 

'  lieibnitB,  Elsals  dt  Hieaiiiai  MalBbmnche,  JSn/rrlirns  JMap/iyi^qutl. 

•  Jd.  milt  J&r.  Pow.,  b.  i:i,,  ch.  3,  seot  I.  ■  Tuylor,  Si/ioiaiint. 
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plishing  that  endB        li         hb  t«J        dy 

ivarda  it,  man  k     w  >e    g  p 

holde  in  the  sch  (1 

ligently  eiideav  ix  h 

ho  is  an  elcmen  ns  I     d      g        h     d  li 

is  right. 

"  There  is  on    p  rsa  h        tu 

which. renders  u  dp  th  whhwU 

day  render  us  h  pp  lb 

of  Uie  universa  D 

Reason,  where        rj  n  p  Ih 

love  of  order  is  th       h  d  oo         ni  de 

constitutes  the  m 

Such  is  the  th  Mb  and  f 

Jouffroy.  In  like  manner,  science,  in  all  its  diBCOveiies,  tends 
to  the  disnoverj  of  universal  order.  And  art,  in  its  highest 
attainments,  is  only  realizing  the  truth  of  nature ;  so  that  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  ultimately  resolve  tliem- 
selves  into  the  idea  of  order, 
OSGAK.— An  ori/aii  is  a  part  of  the  body  fitted  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular action,  irhich,  or  rather  the  performance  of  which 
art  d       m      t  d   t   f       t 

By  th    t  J  1     G  U        I  tl  t       1 

d  t        wh   h        d       p  SB  bl     tl      m      festal  f 

f      It       Th    m      I  d  th    bo  tl  t       ! 

d  t  f  n       m     t    I    t  t  tl      f      Ity  whi  1 

mmttiillg  t  fthy  th  tal 
condition  of  sight,  but  it  is  not  the  faculty  of  seom^.  Lj  the 
term  '  organ  of  the  soul,'  I  moan  a  material  condition  which 
renders  possible  the  manifedlution  of  a  moral  quality,  or  &o 
intellectual  faculty.  I  say  that  man  in  this  life  thinks  and 
wills  by  moans  of  the  brain ;  but  if  one  concludes  that  the 
brain  is  the  thing  that  thinks  and  wills,  it  is  as  if  one  should 
say  tliat  the  muscles  are  the  faculty  of  moving;  that  the  oigan 
of  sight  and  the  faculty  of  seeing  are  the  same  thing.  In 
each  ca5e  it  would  be  to  confound  the  Jlicuiti/  with  the  organ^ 
and  the  oiyan  with  tbe/acuWy." 

'  TraiU  de  ilorOli,  liotf.,  lOSJ.  '  •  Vol,  1,  ji,  228. 
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ORGAN- 

"An  organ  of  sense  is  an  instrument  composed  of  a  pecu- 
liar iirraiigemcJit  of  organined  matter,  Ijy  which  it  Is  adapted 
t^  receive  from  specifle  Egents  definite  impreBsions.  Bet^-een 
Uie  agent  that  produces  and  the  ori/an  that  receives  the  iia- 
preBsions,  the  aJn-ptation  is  such,  that  the  result  of  their 
mutual  action  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  production  of  sensa- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  pleasure,"^ 

According  to  phrenological  ivriterB,  particnlfiT  parts  of  the 
brain  are  fitted  to  serve  ns  instruments  for  particular  faculties 
of  tlie  mind.  This  is  organology.  It  is  further  nmintained, 
that  tie  figure  and  estent  of  these  parts  of  the  brain  can  be 
discerned  externally.  This  is  orgartnsco]iy.  Some  who  be- 
lieve in  the  former,  do  not  believe  in  (he  latter. 
ORGANON  or  OEaABTTM  (apya^ov,  an  instniment),  is  the  name 
often  applied  to  a  collection  of  Aristotle  s  treatise"  on  logic 
because,  bj  the  Peripatetics,  logic  was  regarded  as  the  instru 
inent  of  science  rather  than  a  science  or  part  of  science  m 
itself.  In  the  sixth,  century,  AmmoniuB  and  Simplii.ius  ar 
ranged  the  works  of  Aristotle  in  classes  oue  of  ivhith  they 
called  logical  01  organical.  But  it  was  n(t  till  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  name  Organvm  came  into  eommon  use ' 
Bacon  gave  the  name  of  Nbvttm  Organirm  to  the  second  part 
of  his  liistaaralio  Magna.  And  the  German  philosopher 
Lambert,  ia  1703,  published  a  logical  woik  under  the  title 
Baa  Neiie  Qrgaiion. 

Poste,  in  his  translation  of  the  Posterior  Analytics  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  Orgamim  of  Aristotle,  which  he  divides  into 
four  parts,  —  viz..  General  Logic,  the  Lnqic  of  DeQiidion  the 
Logic  of  Indvciiou,  and  the  Logic  of  Opinion  the  third  in 
deod,  not  sufficiently  articulated  and  disengaged  from  the 
fourth,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  Aotffwi  0>  i/anum 

"  The  OrganoH  of  Aristotle,  and  the  O  gaiion  of  Bacon 
stand  in  relation,  but  tie  relation  of  contranetj  the  ono  con 
aiders  tie  laws  under  which  the  subject  thinks  the  otlier  the 
laws  under  which  the  object  is  to  be  known.  To  oumpiird 
them  together,  is  therefore  to  compare  together  qnalitios  of 
different  species.     Each   proposes  a  different  end ;   Ijotli  in 
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ORGAWON— 

different  ways  arc  useful ;  and  bnth  oughi  to  be  assiiiunusly 
studied." ' 
ORIGIN  {orii/o]  may  be  taken  in  two  senses,  LBSeatij,Uj  diffctent 
from  each  otlier.     It  may  mefm  the  cauK  of  anjthing  being 
produced,  or  it  may  imply  simply  the  oi.euaton  of  its  produo- 

ORIGINATE,  OHIGINATION.— These  Tiords  and  tbc.r  oon- 
jugatea  are  coming  to  lie  used  m  the  question  tonceriiing 
liberty  and  necessity.  Docs  man  oi  iiiniule  bis  own  options? 
Is  man  a  principle  of  ongiiiationf  are  foima  of  cspre^sjon 
equivalent  to  the  question.  Is  man  a  free  agent? 

"  To  deny  all  originating  power  of  the  will,  must  be  to  place 
the  primordial  and  nocesaary  causes  of  all  things  m  the  Divine 

nature IVhether  as  amattcr  of  fact  anoin/iiraiiiiff 

power  reside  in  man,  may  be  matter  of  inquiry ,  but  to  main- 
tain  it  to  be  an  impossibility,  is  to  deny  the  poasibilitT  of  crea- 
tjon."'  "Will,  they  hold  to  be  a  free  eausc,  a  eauae  nhich  >n 
not  an  effect ;  in  other  words,  they  attribute  to  it  a  power  of 
absolute  originaUon."  * 

OST&lTSrVE  {oslendo,  to  show).  —  "An  oslensive  conception 
indicates  how  an  object  ia  constituted.  It  ia  opposed  to  the 
Itevristi:  {heunlic)  conception  which  indicates  how,  under  itfl 
guidance,  the  quality  and  connection  of  objects  of  esperienee 
in  general  are  to  be  sought.  The  conception  of  a  man,  a 
house,  &c.,  is  an  oalensi'ne  one;  the  conception  of  the  supreme 
intelligence  (for  theoretic  reason)  is  an  heuristic  eonoeption."' 

OUGHTNESS,— F.  Buw. 

OtTTNESS. — "  The  word  outness,  which  has  been  of  late  revived 
by  some  of  Kant's  atJmirers  in  this  country,  waa  long  ago  need 
bj  Berkeley  in  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge ;^  and  at 
a  still  earlier  period  of  his  life,  in  his  Sssai/  fojcanh  a  Aew 
Theory  of  Vision.''  I  mention  this  as  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  lie  t«rm  spoken  of  as  a  fortunate  Tnnovation,'"  —  V. 

ExTERSAUTr. 
'  Sir  Will.  Ilamilion,  RtiiFl  fVini-s,  p.  712.  note. 
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PACT,  — r.  Contract,  Promise 

PANTHEISM  (rti^,  all;  fltof,  God}.  — "It  supposes  God  and 
nature,  or  God  and  the  whole  uniTerse,  to  bo  one  and  the 
same  Kubstaaco  —  one  universal  being ;  iiisomuoh  thattuen'g 
Bduls  are  only  modificationa  of  the  Divine  subatftnce." ' 

FaiiOteisla:  giii  cordenduut  miicam  esse  iubsianiiam,  ctijus 
paries  siml  omnia  entia  qiii£  exUliuU.^ 

Pantheism,  ■when  explained  to  mean  the  absorption  of  God 
in  nature,  is  atheiEm;  and  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  has  been  so 
reganied  bj  many.  When  explained  to  meaa  the  absorption 
of  nature  in  God — of  tiie  finite  in  the  infinite  —  it  aniounta  to 
an  exaggeration  of  theism.  Bat  panlhtism ,  striotlj  speaking, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  and  eternal  co-esistence  of  the 
finite  and  the  infinite  —  of  the  absolute  consubstantiality  of 
God  and  nature  —  considered  as  two  different  but  inseparable 
aspects  of  uniTersal  existence;  and  the  confutation  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  eonseiousneas  which  every  one  has  of  hi» 
personality  and  responsibility,  Tfhich  panlheism  destroys. 

PAttABTiT!  {napalio'Kti,  from  rtafia3"W"*'  ^°  P"'  °^  ^et  beside),  has 
been  defined  to  be  a  "  fietitiouB  but  probable  narrative  taken 
from  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life  to  illustrate  some  higher  and 
less  known  truth."  "It  differs  from  the  Ikbk.  moving,  as  it 
does,  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  never  transgressing  the  actual 
order  of  things  natural ;  from  the  3li/th,  there  being  in  the  lat- 
ter an  uncunseious  blending  of  the  deeper  meaning  vrith  the 
outward  symbol,  the  two  remaining  separate,  and  separable 
in  theFarable;  from  the  Pi-overb,  inasmuch  as  it  is  longer 
carried  out,  and  not  merely  accidentally  and  oeoasionaUy, 
but  necessarily  figurative ;  from  the  AllegoTy,  comparing,  as 
it  does,  one  thing  witk  another,  at  the  same  time  preserving 
them  apart  as  an  inner  and  an  outer,  not  transferring,  as  does 
the  Allegor!/,  the  properties,  and  qualities  and  relations  of 
one  to  the  othcr."^ 

PABAEOX  (iiopi  Sola,  beyond,  or  contrary  to  appearance),  is  a 
pri>posilion  which  seems  not  to  be  true,  but  which  turns  out  to 
be  true.      Cicero  wrote  "Faradoxa,"  and   the   Hon.  Robert 
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PARADOX— 

Boyle  published,  in  16GG,  Uydroslalical  Paradoxes,  mado  out 

PAKALOGISU  (jtapojLoyiOfiOi,  fl-omnajiaJ.oyi?C5i««,  to  reason  wrong), 
is  a  formal  fallacy  or  pseudo-ajUogism,  in  which  the  coecIu- 
siini  does  not  follow  from  the  promises/  Wo  may  be  Ucooived 
ourselves  by  a  paralugism ;  yihea  vo  endeavour  to  deceive 
others  by  it,  it  is  asopA/sjB  —  g  g. 
Paralogism  of  Pure  Reason  ~  'The  logic-U  paTatogism  con. 
sists  m  the  prroneomsncas  of  a  syllu^iam  at.cordiQg  to  foim, 
whatcier  1  Paide?  its  content  mav  be  But  a  tran'oondental 
pca-alogu,Bi  has  a  transcendental  foundition  of  conuludmg 
falsely  aeuordrng  to  the  form  In  such  a  way  a  like  ialse 
conclusion  will  have  ito  foundation  m  tha  nature  of  human 
reason  and  will  carry  akng  with  ifaelf  an  inoiitable,  although 
not  an  insoluble  illusion." ' 
PARCimONT  (Law  of )  (pareimonia,  sparingness).  —  "That 
Bubstances  are  not  to  be  multiplied  wiiJiout  neeoseitj ;"  in 
other  words,  "  that  a  pluralitj  of  pttnciplos  are  not  to  be  as- 
sumed, -when  the  phienomena  can  possibly  ba  explained  by 
one."  This  regulative  principle  may  be  called  the  law  or 
maxim  of  paiximoni/.' 

EiiUa  noil  suiU  mvUpUcaada  prmlei-  neeessilaievi.     Frasfra 
Jit  per  plara  quod  Jieii  potest  per  pauciora.     These  are  eipres- 
sions  of  this  principle. 
PAROKTMOUS.— F.  Conjugate. 

PART  {fipoi,  pars,  part,  or  portion).  —  "Pari,  in  one  sense,  is 
applied  to  anything  divisible  in  quantity.  For  that  which  you 
tako  fi-orn  a  quantity,  in,  so  far  as  it  is  quantity,  is  a  part  ai 
that  quantity.  Thus  two  is  a  part  of  three.  In  another  sense, 
you  only  give  the  name  of  ^ai'i  to  what  is  an  exact  measure 
of  quantity;  so  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  tiso  will  be  apart 
of  three,  ia  another  not.  That  into  which  you  can  divide  a 
genus,  animal,  for  esample,  obborwiso  iJian  by  quantity,  is 
still  a  -part  of  the  genus.  In  this  aenso  species  are  parts  of  Ih? 
genus.  J'art  is  also  applied  i/ri  tliat  into  which  nn  object  i3an 
be  divided,  whether  matter  or  form.  Iron  is  pari  rf  a  globe, 
or  cube  of  iron ;  it  is  the  matter  which  receives  the  form     An 

'  Kiol.  Cril.  of  Pure  Realm,  p.  29B. 
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PAST- 

angle  is  alao  aparl.  Lastly,  the  elements  of  the  deflnition  of 
everj  particular  heing  are  parls  of  the  wholo  ;  so  that,  in  this 
poiat  of  view,  the  genua  may  be  conaidered  as  part  of  tJie 
species ;  in  another,  on  Vke  contrary,  the  apecies  is  part  of  the 

"  Of  things  which  exist  by  parts,  there  are  three  kinds.  The 
first  is  of  things,  the  parls  of  which  are  not  co-existent,  bnt 
mccessive ;  Bucti  as  iinte  or  motion,  no  two  parts  of  which  caa 
esist  together, 

"  The  next  kind  of  things  consisting  of  parts,  ie  such  whore 
parts  are  eo-existeni  and  conligiions.  Things  of  this  kind  are 
said  to  be  extended;  for  extension  is  nothing  else  but  co-exist- 
ence and  jiinetion  0/ parts. 

"The  third  kind  of  things  esisting  hj pai-is  is,  when  tht* 
parts  are  co-existent,  yet  not  contiguous  or  joined,  hut  separate 
and  disjoined.  Of  this  kind  is  number,  ths  parls  of  which  art 
separated  by  nature,  and  only  united  by  the  operation  of  tht 

PASSION  (passio,  rtao^u,  to  suficr),  is  the  contrary  of  action. 
"A  passive  state  is  the  state  of  a  thing  while  it  is  operated 
upon  by  some  cause.  Everything  and  every  being  but  God, 
is  liable  to  be  in  this  state.  He  is  pure  energy — always  active, 
but  never  aj!f«d  upon ;  while  everything  else  is  liable  to  suffef 
change,"* 

PASSIONS  (The),— This  phrase  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  wide 
sense  to  denote  all  the  states  or  manifestations  of  the  sensi- 
bility— every  form  and  degree  of  feeling.  In  a  more  restricted 
psychological  sense,  it  is  confined  to  those  states  of  the  sensi- 
bility which  ace  turbulent,  and  weaten  our  power  of  self-com- 
mand.    This  is  also  the  popular  use  of  the  phrase,  in  which 

Plato  arranged  the  jjosaion*  in  two  classes, — the  eonoupisoi- 
ble  and  irascible,  iTtiSn/iia  and  Swioj,  the  former  springing  from 
the  body  and  perishing  with  ii^  (he  latter  connected  with  tha 
rational  and  immortal  part  of  our  nature,  and  stimulating  (fl 
the  pursuit  of  good  and  the  avoiding  of  excess  and  evil. 
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PASSIONS  — 

Ariatotia  included  all  our  active  principles  under  one  gene- 
ral designntion  of  oretic,  and  diRtmguished  thejn  into  the 
appetite  iruaeible,  the  appetite  eonuupistible  wIiilIi  had  tlieir 
origin  in  the  body,  and  the  appetite  rational  [3ou)jjoif),  whlcll 
is  file  will,  under  the  guidance  ot  roison 

Pesea-rtea  and  Malebranche  have  i,ach  given  a  theory  and 
olassificationof  the  jiassiona;  also  Dr  I'laacWith  Dr.Cogan, 
and  Dr.  Hufeheson. 
^ISRCEPTION  {capio,  to  take ;  per,  by  means  of),  apprehension 
by  means  of  the  organs  of  aense. 

IJescartea '  says,  "  Oatnes  modi  cogitandi,  quos  in  nobis  ea^w- 
rimvr,  ad  duos  generales  rejern  posaunt :  qmirum  aiais  esi  per- 
oeptio,  sioe  opet-alio  iiitelleelus ;  alius  vera,  volitio,  sive  operaiio 
voluntatis.  Kaia  sentire,  imaginari,  cl  pure  intelligerc,  rani 
iatiium  diversi  modi  percipiendi ;  tit  el  cnpere,  aversari,  affir- 
mare,  negare,  dubitare,  sunt  diversi  modi  volendi." 

Locfee'  says,  "The  two  principal  actions  of  the  mind  are 
these  two ;  perception  or  fhinkini/,  and  volition  or  wdlin</.  The 
power  of  thinking  is  called  the  undei'siandiag,  and  the  power 
of  volition  the  vtHl;  and  these  two  powers  or  abilities  of  the 
mind  are  called  faculties." 

Dr.  Reid  ttought  that  "  peroeption  is  most  properly  applied 
to  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  external  object*  by  our 
BenseB."  He  says,'  '■  The  peixeptlon  of  esternal  objects  by 
our  senses,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it.  It  has  so  in  all 
languages  And,  in  English,  I  know  no  word  more  proper  to 
express  this  act  of  the  mind  than  perception.  Seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  and  touching  or  feeling,  are  words  that  es- 
press  the  operations  proper  to  each  sense ;  ptrtxiaing  espressei 
that  which  is  common  to  them  all." 

The  restriction  thus  imposed  upon  tlie  word  by  Reid,  is  to 
he  found  in  the  philosophy  of  Kact;  aod,  as  coavenient,  haa 
been  generally  aoquiesoed  in. 

Sir  Will.  Hamilton''  notices  the  following  meanings  ai  per^ 
eeption,  as  applied  to  different  faculties,  acts,  and  objec''! ;  — 
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PERCEPTION— 

1.  I'eyceptio,  in  its  primary  philosophical  aiguificoUon,  fts  in 
the  mojiths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  is  vaguely  equiviileiit  to 
comprehension,  notion,  cognition  in  general. 

2.  An  apprehension,  a,  becoming  aware  of,  conaciousnesa. 
Peyceplio.i,  the  Carteaiana  reallj  identified  with  idea,  and 
allowed  them  only  a  logical  diBtinction ;  the  same  representa- 
tive act  being  called  idea,  inasmuch  as  we  regard  it  ns  a 
representation  ;  anH  pereeption,  inaamuch  aa  wo  regard  it  as  a 
oonsoiousnesB  of  such  representation. 

3.  Perception  is  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  sense  alone. 
This  limitation  was  first  formally  imposed  hy  Keid,  and  tiiere- 
after  by  Kant. 

4.  A  still  more  restricted  meaning,  through  the- authority  of 
Baid,  is  perception  (propiir),  in  eonLrast  to  sensation  (proper). 

He  defines  sensitive  perception,  or  perception  simply  ns  thai 
act  of  oonscioasneas  whereby  we  apprehend  in  our  body, 

o.  Certain  special  affeotions,  whereof,  as  an  animated  organ- 
ism, it  is  eontingentlj  susceptible ;  and 

6.  Those  general  relaiioaa  of  extension,  under  which,  as  a 
material  organism,  it  necessarily  exists. 

Of  tJiese  perceptions,  the  former,  which  ia  thua  conversant 
about  a  subjeei-oigeet,  is  sensation  proper;  the  latter,  which  ia 
thus  conversant  about  an  object-object,  is  perception  proper. 
PERCEPTIONS  (Obscure),  or  latent  modifications  of  mind. 

Every  moment  the  light  reflected  from  innumerable  objects, 
smells  and  sounds  of  every  kind,  and  contact  of  dificrent 
bodies  are  affecting  us.  But  we  pay  no  heed  to  them.  These 
arc  what  Leibnitz '  calls  obs^cuTe perceptions — and  what  Thurot 
proposes  to  call  impressions.  But  this  word  ia  already  appro- 
priated  to  the  changes  produced  by  communication  between 
an  external  object  and  a  bodily  organ. 

The  sum  of  these  obscure  perceptions  and  latent  feelings, 
which  never  come  elearlj  into  the  field  of  consciousness,  in 
what  makes  us  at  any  time  well  or  ill  at  ease.  And  as  the 
aniunni  in  general  is  agreeable  it  forms  the  charm  which 
attaches  ua  io  life  —  even  when  our  more  defined  perceplioni 
and  feelings  are  painful. 

'  AtaTit  Prcpos  de  ses  SfoUB.  Esmfs. 
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PBaCEPTIONS— 

The  following  aocottnt  of.  Leibnitz's  philosophy  as  to  (eft 
scare)  perceptions  is  translated  from  Tiberghien  : '  — 

"Cuaf  used  or  insensible perixpiions  are  without  consciouBoeat 
or  memory.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  seize  them  in  theni6C'''e[», 
hut  they  must  be,  because  the  mind  always  thinks.  A  sub- 
stance cannot  bo  without  action,  a  body  without  movement,  a 
mind  without  thought.  There  are  a  thousand  marks  which 
make  ns  judge  that  there  is,  every  moment,  in  us  an  ioGnity 
oi  perceptions ;  but  the  habit  in  which  wa  are  of  perceiving 
thom,  by  depriving  them  of  tie  attraction  of  novelty,  tuma 
away  our  attention  and  prevents  iJiem  from  fixing  themselves 
in  our  memory.  How  could  we  form  a  clear  perception  without 
the  insensible  perceptions, -which  constitute  it?  To  hear  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  for  example,  it  is  neoeseary  that  we  hear  the 
parts  which  compose  tlie  whole  that  i%  the  noise  of  each  wave, 
though  each  of  these  little  noises  dies  not  make  itself  known 
but  in  the  confused  assemblage  of  all  the  others  together  with 
it.  A  hundred  thousand  nothings  cannot  make  anything. 
And  sleep,  on  the  other  hand  is  npver  so  sound  that  wo  have 
not  some  feeble  and  oonfuaed  feeling  one  would  not  be 
waiened  by  the  greatest  npise  in  the  world,  if  one  had  nut 
eorae  perception  oi  its  commencement   which  is  small. 

"It  is  impartatit  to  remark  hovi  Leibnitz  attaches  the 
greatest  questionsof  philosophy  to  these  i  i-,ensihle  perceptions, 
in  so  far  as  they  imply  the  law  of  cont'iimly.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  we  can  say  that  the  present  '  is  full  of  the  past  and 
big  with  the  future,'  and  that  in  the  least  of  substances  may 
bo  read  the  whole  consequences  of  the  things  of  the  universe. 
They  often  determine  us  without  our  knowing  it,  and  they 
deceive  the  vulgar  by  the  appearance  of  an  indifference  of 
ec|uilibrium.  They  supply  the  action  of  substances  upon  one 
anDther,  and  explain  the  pre-established  harmony  of  soul  and 
body.  It  is  in  virtue  of  these  insensible  variations  that  no  two 
things  can  ever  be  perfectly  alike  (the  principle  of  indiscern 
i6?es),and  that  their  difference  is  always  more  than' num erica, 
which  destroys  the  doctrine  of  the  tablets  of  the  mind  being 
empty,  of  a  soul  without  thought,  a  substance  without  aotitn 
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a  vaoiium  in  space,  and  the  a.toms  of  matter.  There  is  onothei 
consequence — that  souls,  being  simple  suhatances,  are  alwayi 
united  to  a  body,  and  that  there  is  no  soul  entirely  separated 
from  one.  This  dogma  resolves  all  the  difficulties  as  to  the 
immortality  of  souls,  the  difference  of  their  states  being  neycr 
enything  but  that  of  more  or  less  perfect,  which  renders  fheir 
6i.be  pastor  future  aa  esplieable  as  their  present.  It  also 
supplies  the  means  of  reco  gmmrybyth     p       d 

derelopments  which  may  o      d  y 
"  Obscure  ideas,  or  more  p    p    Ij  witl  d    m    t 

they  proceed  from  the  ner\  ytmf      gtt       If         d 

thus   accompany  all  its  fu     t  d  g    t  t         & 

that  the  eoul   according  to  '^t  hi     ec    tly  g  th    b  dv 

'Animui  est  inslai  oeeani      say    L    b    t  q  J>    t 

miiUiltido  jertfpiionunt  ob  a  m  rum  d  I  i  d  t  ta 
idem  tm/aj   miuUiium  sunt  q  g     1       It 

they  which  are  active  thro  gh    t  th   wh  1    p    g  f  th 

formation  of  thought     f  jr  th     g  tl        h  tt    at    uu 

eciouB  of  it  and  gives  ua  o  ly  th    p    f   t         It  d 

and  notional  It  i^  they  whivh  th  h  b  t  1  1  t  y  mo- 
tions for  in&tanie  in  playi  tl  p  d  g  4  ( 
the  proppr  musclos  m  motio  th  gh  th  pj  p  f  m  t 
nerves  though  the  mind  do  t  d  1 1  tl  m  th  tt  t 
of  eoneeiouBness.  It  is  they  which  in  sleep  and  in  disorders 
of  mind  act  a  most  important  part.  It  ia  their  tofality  which 
forms  what  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  life  under  [he  name 
of  dixposilion  or  temper."^ 

Lord  Jeffrey  had  a  fancy,  or  said  he  had  it,  that  though  he 
went  tobedwith  his  head  stuffed  and  confused  with  the  names 
and  dates  and  other  details,  of  various  causes,  they  were  all  io 
order  in  the  morning ;  which  he  accounted  for  by  saying,  that 
during  sleep  "llieijall  crystallized  round  their  proper  centres."' 
PEKFECT,  PEREEOTION  {perfiaio;  pcrftclum,  made  out, 
co-!iplete).  —  To  be  ^r/«c(  is  to  want  nothing.  Perfection  ia 
relative  or  absolute.     A  being  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 


•  Cockbuni,  lAfi  tf  Jiffrry,  ti 
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PERFECT — 

belonging  to  ita  species  in  the  highest  degree  may  ho  tailed 
perfect  in  a  relative  sense.  But  absolute  peijiclien  ean  onij  bi> 
aeoribed  f«  fJie  Supreme  Doing.  We  bare  the  idea  of  a  Being 
infinitely  perfec! — ^and  from  this  Descartes  roasooed  that  aucb 
a  being  really  exists. 

The  peifectimxs  of  God  are  those  qualities  which  he  bas 
coinniuuicated  to  bis  rational  creatures,  and  which  are  in  Iliiu 
in  an  infinitely  perfect  degree.  They  have  been  distinguished 
as  Jtaliiral  and  moral — the  former  belonging  to  Deity  aa  the 
great  firstoause — suchaa  independent  and  necessary  existence 

—  the  latter  as  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  universe — such  as  goodness,  juatice,  Iko.  But  they  ore  all 
natural  in  the  sense  of  being  essential.  It  baa  been  proposed 
to  call  the  former  ailribnles,  and  the  latter  per/eclions.  But 
thia  distinctive  use  of  the  terms  has  not  prevailed ;  indeed  it 
is  not  well  founded.     In  God  there  are  nothing  but  attribiiies 

—  because  in  Him  everything  is  absolute  and  ittTolved  in  the 
substance  and  unity  of  n  perfect  being. 

PEEPECTIBILITY  (The  Doctrine  of)  is,  that  men,  aa  indi- 
viduals, and  as  communities,  have  not  attained  to  that  happi- 
ness and  development  of  which  their  nature  and  condition  are 
capable,  but  that  they  are  in  a  continual  progress  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  even  in  this  life.  That  men  aa  araee  are  capable 
of  progress  and  improvement  is  a  fact  attested  by  experience 
and  history.  But  that  thia  improvement  may  be  earned  into 
their  whole  nature — and  to  an  indefinite  extent — that  all  the 
evils  which  affect  the  body  or  the  mind  maybe  removed — can- 
not be  maintained.  Bacon  had  faith  in  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  men  when  ho  entitled  ]iis  work  "  Of  the  Advancement 
of  Learning."  Pascal  baa  articulately  expressed  this  faich  in 
a  preface  to  his  "Treatise  of  a  Vacuum."  "Not  only  indi- 
vidual men  advance  from  day  to  day  in  knowledge,  but  men 
as  a  race  make  continual  progress  in  proportion  as  the  world 
grows  older,  becauKc  the  same  thing  happens  in  a  succession 
of  men  as  in  the  difibrent  periods  of  the  life  of  an  individual ; 
io  that  the  succession  of  mea  during  a  course  of  so  many 
ages,  ought  to  be  eonaidored  as  the  same  man  aiwaya  living 
and  always  learning.  From  this  may  be  seen  the  injustice  of 
the  reverence  paid  (c  antiquity  in  philosophy ;  for  as  old  age 
33* 
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is  the  period  of  life  most  distant  from  infancy,  who  does  not 
see  that  the  old  age  of  the  univorsal  man  is  not  to  he  sought 
for  in  the  period  nearest  his  hirth,  hut  in  that  moat  remote 
from  it."  Malebraaehe'  expressed  a  similar  opinion:  and 
the  saying  of  a  great  modern  reformer  ia  well  known,  "  If  you 
talk  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancienta,  we  are  the  ancients."  It 
cannot  he  denied  that  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  aocommo- 
datioQS  of  social  life,  and  the  extension,  of  social  freedom,  the 
administration  of  jastice,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  many 
other  respects,  men  have  improved,  and  are  improving,  and 
may  long  continue  to  knproTe.  But  human  nature  liiia  limits 
beyond  whioh  it  cannot  b*  carried.  Its  life  here  cannot  he 
indefinitely  prolonged,  its  liability  to  pain  cannot  be  removed, 
its  reason  cannot  be  made  superior  to  error,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangementa  for  its  happiness  are  liable  to  go  wrong. 

Leibnitz,  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine  that  the  universe 
is  composed  of  monads  essentially  active,  thought  it  possible 
that  the  human  race  might  rea«h  a  perfection  of  which  we 
cannot  weL  conceive.  Charles  Bonnet  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  a  paliiigenesia,  or  transformation  of  all  things  into  a  better 
state.  In  the  last  century  the  great  advocates  of  social  pro- 
gress are  Fontenelle,  Target,  and  Condorcet,  in  France  ;  Les- 
sing,  Kant,  and  Schiller,  ia  Germany ;  Price  and  Priestley, 
in  England.     Owen's  views  are  also  well  known.' 

PEBIPATETIC  [itipntarririx6;,  ambulator,  from  mfmavla,  to 
walk  about),  ia  applied  to  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who 
seem  to  have  carried  on  their  pjiilosophioal  discussions  while 
walking  about  iu  the  halls  or  promenades  of  the  Lyceum. 

PEESOW,  PEESONALITY.— P«J-sona,  in  Latin,  meant  the  mask 
worn  by  an  actor  on  the  stage,  within  which  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  were  concentrated,  and  through  which  (personvii)  he 
Made  himself  heard  by  the  inunenso  audience.  Trom  being 
applied  to  the  mask  it  came  nest  to  be  applied  to  tho  actor, 
then  to  the  character  acted,  then  to  any  assumed  character, 
uiid  lastly,  to  any  one  having  any  character  or  station.  Mar 
tinius  gives  as  ita  composition  —  per  se  u»o,  an  individual 
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=' Person,"  sajE  Locke,'  "stands  for  a  thinking  infclligoni 
being,  thai  has  reason  and  reflection,  anil  can  consider  itself 
OB  itself,  tho  Bamo  thinking  thing  in  different  times  and  planes ; 
whicii  it  does  only  hj  that  consciousness  vrliich  is  inscparahU 
from  thinking,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  cssonijal  t«  it :  it  heing 
impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  without  perceiving  that 
he  does  perceivo."  "  IVe  attribute  peisoiioli'ij,"  says  Moiis. 
Ahi'ens,'  "  to  every  being  ivhioh  osists,  not  aolelj  P_-r  "thera, 
but  which  is  in  the  relation  of  unity  with  itself  in  existing, 
or  for  itself.  Thus  we  refuse  jycfsoitalili/  to  a  mineral  or  a 
stone,  because  these  things  exist  for  others,  but  not  for  them- 
selves An  an  mil  on  the  contrary,  which  exists  for  itself, 
and  stands  in  relat  on  lo  itself,  possesses  a  degree  of  person- 
aliiij.  But  man  ex  sts  for  himself  in  all  his  essence,  in  & 
manne  u  c  nt  mate  and  more  extcnsivo ;  that  which  he  is, 
he  is  for  1  nself  he  has  consciousness  of  it.  But  Ood  alone 
exists  fur  h  a  self  n  a  manner  infinite  and  absolute.  God  is 
entirely  m  rolation  to  himself;  for  there  are  no  beings  out  of 
him  to  whom  he  could  have  relation,  Ilis  whole  essence  is 
for  himself,  and  this  relation  is  altegcthcr  internal:  and  it  is 
this  intimate  and  entire  relatjon  of  God  to  himself  in  all  his 
essence,  which  constitutes  the  A\\'am  pcrsniialily." 

"  The  seat  of  intellect,"  says  Paley,  "  is  apernon." 

A  heing  intelligent  and  free,  every  spiritual  and  moral 
agent,  every  cause  which  is  in  possession  of  responsibility  and 
consciousness,  is  a  person.  In  this  sense,  Ood  considered  a£  a 
creating  cause,  distinct  from  tho  universe,  is  a  psrsou. 

According  to  Boethius,  Persona  est  rationalis  natiircE  indi- 
eidna  aiibsiaiiiia. 

"  Whatever  derives  its  powers  of  motion  from  without,  from 
Bome  other  being,  is  a  thing.  Whatever  possesses  a  spontane- 
ous action  within  itself,  is  a, person,  or,  as  Aristotle' defines  it, 
andpa;^  rfpatfu(."* 

'•Ihso/ialiiff  is  individuality  existing  in  itself,  but  with  o 
nature  as  its  ground."" 

"If  tho  substance  bo  unintelligent  in  which  fbe  qu.ilitj 

'  Esea^  OR  lliua.  Vijiieniand.,  book  ii.,  chap.  27. 

*  Niean.  ISUi ,  lib.  iii,  '  Stwel]  aiml.  Mir.,  p.  1S2. 

•  CobrklBS,  AWh  on  Eng.  Dir.,  vol.  i ,  p.  U 
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exists,  WO  call  it  a  thing  or  sabstaoce,  but  if  it  be  intelligent^ 
we  ealJ  it  &  person,  meaning  by  the  word  ^™on  to  distinguish 
a,  filing  or  substance  that  is  intelligent,  from  a  thing  or  Buh- 
Btance  that  is  not  intelligent.  B  j  the  word  pel-son,  we  therefore 
mean  a  thing  or  substance  that  ia  intelligent,  or  a  conscious 
being ;  including  in  the  word  the  idea  both  of  the  substanoa 
and  its  properties  together."' 

"A  subsisting  substaooe  or  siipposifum  endued  with  reason 
as  man  is,  that  is,  capable  of  religion,  is  b.  person.'" 

"Person,  as  applied  to  Deitj,  expre^es  the  definite  and 
certain  truth  that  God  is  a  living  being,  and  not  a  dead  mate- 
rial energy.  Whether  spoken  of  the  Creator  or  the  creature, 
the  word  may  signify  either  the  unknown  but  abiding  sub- 
stance of  the  attributes  by  which  he  is  known  to  us ;  or  the 
imity  of  tiese  attributes  considered  in  themseh-es."' — F. 
Identity  (PsRsoifAL),  Reason,  Suesistentia. 

Personality,  in  juriaprudenoe,  denotes  the  capacity  of  rights 
and  oblJgatioBS  which  belong  to  aa  intelligent  will.' 

PETITIO  PEINCIPII  (or  peiifio  gumstti,  begging  the  question). 
—  F.  Fallacy. 

PHANTASM.  — F.  Idea,  Perceptiok. 

PHENOMENOLOGY.  — F.  Nature. 

PHENOMENON  ((™«'o;<f™^,  from  ^M^of^ai,  to  appear},  is  that 
which  has  appeared.  It  is  generally  applied  to  some  sensible 
appearance,  soma  oecurronce  in  the  course  of  nature.  Eut  in 
mental  philosophy  it  is  applied  to  the  various  and  changing 

states  of  mind.     "How  pitifr^ -"'■■ -'^'    -'' -  -  ■'  - 

npon  which  such  men  prete 
and  commonest  phenomena  o 
God  and  Providence  1 "  ' 

"Among  tlie  various  pJiei 
ptMenta  to  our  view,  there 
cite  our  curiosity  and  our  ^ 
■which  is  carried  on  between 

•  Henry  Taylor,  ApiAogn  o/Bm  Xard 
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principle  ivithin  us,  and  the  material  objects  with  wliicli  we 
are  Burrounded." ' 

In  tlie  pliiloaopliy  of  Kant,  phenomenon  lacans  an  object 
Buch  aa  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  or  conceive  of  it,  in  oppo- 
sition to  noumeiioa,  or  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself. 

"According  to  Kant,  the  faeta  of  consoiousnesa,  ic  thoir 
subjective  character,  are  produced  parllj  from  the  nature  of 
tlie  things  of  which  it  is  conscious ;  and  hence,  in  their  ihjeo- 
tive  character,  they  lire  phenomena,  or  objects  as  they  appear 
in  relation  to  ua,  not  things  in  themselvea,  noumena,  or  reali- 
ties in  their  abaohita  nature,  as  thoy  may  bo  out  of  relation 
to  the  mind.  The  subjective  elements  whioh  the  mind  itself 
contributes  to  the  consciousness  of  every  object  are  to  be 
found,  aa  regards  intuition,  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time ; 
and  as  regards  thought,  in  the  categories,  unity,  plurality,  and 
the  rest.'  To  perceive  a  thing  in  itsolf  would  be  to  perooive  it 
neither  in  space  nor  in  time;  for  these  arc  furnished  by  the 
constitution  of  our  perceptive  faculties,  and  constitute  an  ele- 
ment of  the  phcnomeital  object  of  intuition  only.  To  think  of 
a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  think  of  it  neither  aa  one  nor  as 
many,  nor  under  any  other  category ;  for  these,  agiwn,  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  our  understanding,  and  constitute  an 
element  of  the  phenomenal  object  of  thought.  The  phenome- 
nal is  the  product  of  the  inherent  laws  of  our  own  mental  con- 
stitution, and,  h  '  th  dl'm't  f  It  the  knoiv- 
ledge  to  whioh 

The  definitio        phena  wh    b         be  known 

only  along  with      m  —      N 

•HIIANTHROPY   (*io  $xa   p^  to    be  a 

friend  to  mank.      )  —  g  m  not  much 
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concerned  to  acquire  that  Ood-Iike  excelleney,  a  pManihropy 
and  iove  to  all  mankind."' 

This  state  or  affection  of  mind  does  not  differ  Gssectiallj 
from  charity  or  brotherly  lore.  Both  spring  from,  benevolence 
or  a  desire  for  the  well-being  of  others.  When  our  benevo- 
lence is  purified  and  directed  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
religioa,  it  becomes  charity  or  brotherly  love.  When  sus- 
tained by  large  and  sound  views  of  human  nature  und  iio 
human  condition,  it  seeks  to  mitigate  social  evils  anii  inei-easa 
and  multiply  social  comforts,  it  takes  the  name  of  philan- 
thropy. But  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two.  It 
is  only  when  philanihropy  proceeds  on  false  views  of  human 
nature  and  wrong  views  of  human  happiness,  that  it  can  he 
at  variance  with  tine  charity  or  brotherly  love. 

Philanthropy,  or  a  vague  desire  and  speculation  as  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  sometimes 
opposed  to  oalJonality  or  patriotism.  But  true  charity  or  be- 
nevolence, while  it  begins  with  loving  and  benefifjng  those 
nearest  to  us  by  various  relations,  wil!  expand  accDrding  to 
the  means  ajid  opportunities  afforded  of  doing  good.  And 
while  we  are  duly  attentive  to  the  stronger  claims  of  intimate 
connection,  as  the  waves  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters  spread 
wider  and  wider,  so  we  are  to  extend  our  regards  beyond  the 
distinctions  of  friendship,  of  family,  and  of  society,  and  grasp 
in  one  benevolent  einbrace  the  universe  of  human  beings. 
God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  that  dwell  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  although  the  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship and  the  charities  of  patriotism  demand  a  more  early  and 
warm  acknowledgment,  we  are  never  to  forget  those  great  and 
general  relations  which  bind  together  the  kindreds  of  mankind 
— who  are  all  children  of  one  common  parent,  heirs  of  the  same 
frail  nature,  and  sharers  in  the  same  unbounded  g 
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PHILOSOPHY  (^at^fjo^ia.  fiuo,  ooijn'»,  the  Inve  of  wisdom),— 
The  otigin.  of  the  word  is  traced  back  to  Pythagomfi,  who  did 
not  call  himself  (io^(,  like  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  but  merely 
declared  himself  to  be  a  lorer  of  wisdom,  fijj)(  8o}k'»s.  PAilo- 
saphy  is  not  BO  much  the  iove  of  wisdom,  as  the  love  of  wiadom 
may  be  aaid  to  be  its  spring.  The  desire  of  knowledge  is 
natural  to  man.  Ignorance  is  painful ;  knowledge  is  agree- 
able. Surrounded  with  over-changing  phenomena,  ho  seeks 
to  know  their  causes,  and  tries  to  bring  their  multiplicity  to 
something  like  unity,  and  to  reduce  their  ratiety  to  law  and 
rule,  "When  bo  employed  he  ia  prosecuting  philosophy.  It 
was  defined  hy  Cicero,'  Iterum  divinarum  el  kumanaTura,' 
<:ausa>ttmqite  qtiibus  lies  res  contiiientvr,  acieaiia.  Bat  what 
maa  can  attain  or  oapire  to  snob  knowledge,  or  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  several  departments  into  which  pTnlit' 
aophy  may  be  divided !  "  In  philosophy,"  says  Lord  Bacon,' 
"  tlie  contemplations  of  man  do  either  penetrate  unto  God,  or 
are  circumferred  to  nature,  or  are  reflected  or  revocfod  upon 
himself.  Out  of  which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise  three 
knowledges,  Divine  philosophy,  nalural  philosophy,  and  Atii/ian 
pMlosopliy,  01  humanity."  Now  the  object-matter  of  philo- 
topliy  may  be  distinguished  as  God,  or  nature,  or  man.  But, 
underlying  all  our  inquiries  into  any  of  these  departments, 
there  is  ajirst  philosophy,  which  seeks  to  ascertain  the  grounds 
orprinciplesof  knowledge,  and  tho  causes  of  all  things.  Hence 
pkilomphy  has  been  defined  to  be  the  science  of  causes  and 
principles.  It  is  the  inrestigation  of  those  principles  on  which 
all  knowledge  and  all  being  ultimately  rest.  It  is  the  eier- 
cise  of  reason  to  solve  the  most  elevated  problems  which  thfl 
human  mind  can  conceive.  Dow  do  we  know?  and  what  do 
we  know?  It  examines  the  grounds  of  human  certitude,  and 
verifies  tiie  trustworthiness  of  human  knowledge.  It  inquires 
into  the  causes  of  all  beings,  and  asoertjiins  the  nature  of  all 
existences  by  reducing  them  to  unity.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  department,  but  common  to  all  departments  of  knowledge. 
Or  if  each  department  of  knowledge  may  be  said  to  have  ita 

■  AcODrdlng  to  Lord  Mflubodilo  {Anciutt  Mtiaphyi,,  book  L,  chap,  h),  tbe  Romans  h«Lj 
on]  J  tbe  nord  tnpl^n'a  tot  pliilosojiliy,  [ill  nboat  tbo  time  of  Cicero,  when  Uwy  sdopleil 
the  Greek  voii  fhOosijihia. 

Itiitf  learning,  took  U 
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philosophy,  it  la  because  it  rests  apon  that  knowledge  of  prin- 
eiples  and  causes  which  is  common  to  them  all.  Man  irst 
esamines  phenomena,  tint  he  is  not  satisfied  till  he  haa  reduced 
them  to  their  causes,  and  when  he  has  done  bo  ha  asks  to  de- 
termine the  Talue  of  the  knowledge  to  which  he  has  attained. 
This  is  philomphy  properly  so  called, — the  mother  and  govtrn- 
ing  science  —  the  science  of  scienoea. 

"  'Philosophy  is  tlie  science  of  first  principles,'  that,  namely, 
which  investigates  tlie  primary  groitnds,  and  determines  the 
fundamental  certainty,  of  human  knowledge  generally." ' 

Peemans'  proposes  the  frUr wing  definition  — "Philosophia 

paraia." 

By  thia  definition  it  is  distmgu  shed  from  other  kinds  of 
knowledge,  1,  From  simjle  iilell  genre  which  is  t  fiiit  ve 
yvhiie phiiosophical  kao-wledge  Js  disc  isite  2  From  no(  at 
ecieiices,  whioh  do  not  al  vays  reach,  to  f  si  cm  ses  3  Trom 
ari!*,  which  do  not  proceed  by  ca  p  '     'pi      b  tby      1 

4.  'Prom  faith  or  belief,  which  ts  t  n  d  n  b  t  tho- 
rity.    5.  From  opinioTt,  which  t       ta  n  k     wl  dg       Ad 

from  the  common  bye  of  k     wl  dg         d  t     tl    wl     1    d 
not  prosecnte  and  acquire  it  If  allj 

"Philosophy  is  the  attai  mtfttllyth         3f 

PHEEBrOLOGT(*>p^Miiind;^dyw  a  wi       )— Th    w   d       ht 
to  mean  Psychology,  or   m     tal  ph  1      pi  y    b  t  I        b 
appropriated  by  Cranlologist  t    f  th     1  ght     h    h 

their  observations  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  corre- 
sponding elevations  of  the  skull  are  supposed  to  throw  on  the 
nature  and  province  of  our  difi'erent  faoultiee.  According  to 
Dr.  (isll,  the  founder  of  Craniology,  "  its  end  is  to  determine 
the  functions  of  the  brain  in  general,  and  of  its  different  parts 
in  particular,  and  to  prove  that  you  may  recognize  different 
dispositions  and  inclinations  by  the  protuberances  and  deprea- 
Bions  to  be  found  on  the  oraniuci.    The  cranium  being  esaotlj 


ell,  Pkilomph.  liiiaefcia  of  Oie  Jgr.  St 
od-  ad  Pfiilasoph-,  l^mo,  Lovan,  18*"\  s 
rlef,  liist.  of  JUefuphya.,  p.  2. 
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mouldcd  upon  tiie  mass  of  the  brain,  evorj  portion  of  ita  sur- 
face wiil  present  dimensions  and  doyelopnienta  according  to  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  brain.  But  individuals  ia  whom 
Buch  or  such  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  largely  developed,  have 
been  observed  by  phrenologists  to  bo  remarkable  for  such  or 
such  a  faculty,  talent,  or  virtue,  or  vice;  and  the  conclusion 
ia,  that  the  portion  of  the  cranium  corresponding  to  that  de- 
velupment  of  the  cranium  is  the  seat  of  that  faculty,  or  virtue, 
or  vice  —  ia  its  special  organ."  —  See  writings  of  Gall,  Spurz- 
heim,  and  Combe. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  multitudinous  cerebral  fibres  act 
always  in  the  sajue  specific  fasciculi,  or  in  the  same  combina- 
tion of  specific  fasciculi,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  faculty 
ia  the  same  process  of  ratiocination,  thon  pitrenology  is  so  far 
true  i  and  If  the  aotion  of  these  fasciculi  has  the  effect  of  elon- 
gating them,  50  as  to  produce  preasure  on  the  corresponding 
internal  Gurface  of  the  cranium,  and  if  the  bony  case  make  a 
corresponding  concession  of  space  to  the  elongation  of  these 
specific  fiwciculi,  then  ci-anloscopij  ia  true  also ;  but  there  are 
Eo  many  arbitrary  assumptions  in  arriving  at  each  a  result, 
that  a  vastly  greater  mass  of  evidence  must  be  brought  for- 
ward before  phrenologists  and  cranioscoplsts  have  a  right  to 
claim  general  assent  to  their  doctrine."' 

The  British  Association,  established  Hcvoral  years  )^o,  re- 
fused to  admit  phreTiolor/y  as  a  secUoii  of  their  society. 
PHYSIOGNOMY  (*«f«;,  nature ;  yr^pav,  an  iodex)  is  defined 
by  Lnvater  to  be  the  "  art  of  discovering  the  interior  of  man 
from  hia  exierior."  In  common  language  it  signifies  the  judg- 
ing of  disposition  and  character  by  the  features  of  the  face. 
In  the  ftCddle  Ages,  p/iysiopiomi/ meant  the  knowledge  of  tho 
internal  properties  of  any  corporeal  existence  from  extemtA 
appearances. 


It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  ancients  phystognainij 
was  extended  beyond  man,  or  at  le<^t  beyond  animated  nature. 
The  treatise  on  this  subject  ascribed  to  Aristotle  is  thought  to 
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be  spurious.  But  all  men,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
Keera.  to  be  inSuenced  bj  the  belief  that  the  diapositiini  and 
character  may  in  some  measure  be  indicated  by  the  form  of 
the  body,  and  especially  by  the  features  of  the  face. 

"  Every  one  is  in  eome  degree  a  master  of  that  art  which  is 
generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  I'ki/alojfuomij,  and 
naturalljformstohimself  the  character  or  fortune  of  a  stranger 
'  from  the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  fece.  We  are  no 
sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  but  we  are 
immediately  struck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an 
affable,  or  a  good-natured  man;  and  upon  our  fiist  going  intu 
a  company  of  strangers,  our  benevolence  or  arersion,  awe  or 
contempt,  rises  naturally  towards  several  particular  persons 
before  we  have  heard  them  speak  a  single  word,  or  so  much  as 
know  who  they  are.  For  my  oivn  part,  1  am  so  apt  to  frame 
a  notion  of  every  man's  humour  or  circumstances  hy  his  loots, 
that  I  have  sometimes  employed  myself  from  Charing  Cross  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  drawing  the  characters  of  those  who 
have  passed  by  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a  sour,  rivelled 
face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife ;  and  when  I  meet  with 
an  open,  ingenuous  countenance,  I  think  of  the  happiness  of 
his  friends,  his  family,  and  his  relations.  I  cannot  recollect 
the  author  of  a  famous  saying  to  a  stranger  who  stood  silent 
in  his  company,  — '  Speak  that  I  may  see  thee.'  But  with 
submis'iion  I  think  we  m  ij  1  e  better  known  by  our  I  n  ki  than 
bv  our  words  an  I  that  a  man  s  epeeoh  is  mmh  more  easily 
disguised  than  his  ccuntenance     ' 

Young  children  are  ph\siognc mists  — and  they  reiy  earjy 
take  bkings  and  dislikings  founde  1  on  the  judgments  which 
they  intuitively  fjrm  of  the  aspects  ot  th  se  aromd  them 
The  inferior  animals  even  especially  surli  of  thpm  as  have 
been  domesti  4ited  are  affected  by  the  natora!  or  assumed 
espre^ision  of  the  human  countenance  As  to  tlieir  taking 
likings  or  disLk  ngs  to  particular  persons  this  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  great  ai-uteness  not  of  the  tense  of  sight, 
but  of  scent, 

The  taking  a  prejudice  against  a  person  for  his  looks  U 
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reckoned  among  the  smaller  yioos  in  morality,  and  is  called 
lay  More,  in  his  Ench/i-idioH  Eilikiim,  Prnsopolejtsiu.' 
PHYSIOLOGY  and  PHYSICS  iroro  fomerly  used  aa  synony- 
moua.  Th^Jbi  liter  now  denotes  the  laws  of  organized  IxMlles, 
the  latler  of  unoigaiiized.  The  foiinar  is  distinguished  into 
animal  and  vajeiabh.  Both  imply  the  necesxilg  of  nature  as 
oppoaed  to  liberty  of  iutelliyence,  and  neither  can  ho  appro- 
priately applied  to  mind.  Dr.  Brown,  however,  entitled  tho 
first  part  of  one  of  his  worica,  the  Phi/dolot/y  of  inind,  —  J"". 

■      PSYCUOLOOY. 

P/iysiuloijif  determines  the  matter  and  the  form  of  living 
beings.  It  describes  their  structure  and  operations,  and  then 
ascends  from  phenomena  to  laws;  from  tho  knowledge  of 
organs  and  their  actions,  it  concludes  their  functions  and  their 
end  or  purpose ;  and  from  among  tlio  various  manifestations  it 
seeks  to  seize  that  mysterious  principle  whioh  animates  the 
matter  of  their  organization,  -which  maintains  the  nearly  con- 
stant form  of  the  compound  by  the  continual  renewal  of  the 
component  moleonlea,  and  which  at  death,  leaving  this  matter, 
surrenders  it  to  the  common  laws,  from  the  empire  of  which 
it  was  for  a  season  withdrawn. 

,  ,  .  The  facts  wliich  belong  to  it  are  such  as  we  can 
touch  and  see  —  matter  and  its  modifications.' 
PICTURESQUE  "properly  means  what  is  done  in  the  style  and 
with  tho  spirit  of  a  painter,  and  it  was  thus,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  that  the  word  was  commonly  employed  when 
it  was  first  adopted  in  England.  .  .  .  But  it  has  been 
frequently  employed  to  denote  those  combinations  or  groups 
or  attitudes  of  objects  that  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
painter."' 

"I'ieivi-eaqne  is  a  word  applied  to  every  object,  and  every 
kind  of  scenery,  which  has  been  or  might  be  represented  with 
good  effect  in  painting —just  as  tho  word  heaiiiiful,  when  we 
speak  of  visible  nature,  is  applied  to  every  object  and  every 
kind  of  scenery  that  in  any  ivay  give  pleasure  to  tiio  eye— and 

Pnnciplss,  aiiias-i  l""' 
'  IhlS.  dis  ScieiiCJ  PllilosupA. 
'  fltewarl,  Fhilosnph.  Sssa;/!,  pait  i.,  cllBp.  6. 
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theae  seem,  to  bo  th.e  aigniflcatione  of  both  worda,  taken  in  theii 
most  extended  and  popular  anusc."  —  Sir  Uvcdale  Pricie.' 

"  The  two  qualities  of  roiighneis  and  of  sudden  variation, 
joined  to  that  of  irregularity,  are  the  most  efficient  causes  of 
tiie  piatureaqve  "' — I/iid, 

"Beauty  and  picturesqueneas  are  foanded  on  oppoaite  (luali" 
tiea  i  the  one  on  smoothness,  the  other  on  roughness ;  the  one 
on  grandeur,  the  other  on  sadden  variation ;  the  one  on  ideas 
of  j-outh  and  freshness,  the  other  on  thoae  of  age,  and  even 
of  decay.'" 
PNEUMATICS  IB  now  applied  to  phjaloal  science,  and  means 
that  departaient  of  it  which  treats  of  the  moohauical  proper- 
ties of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids.  It  waa  formerly  used  as 
synonymoua  irith  pneuns  utoioyy, 
PNEUMATOLOGT  {nviiiw.,  spirit;  Myo;,  diaoourse).— The 
hranch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  mind,  has  by  some  been  called  piimmatnlogy.  Philo- 
sophy gives  ground  for  belief  in  the  exiatence  of  our  own  mind 
and  of  the  Supreme  mind  hut  furnishes  no  evidpnpe  for  the 
existence  of  orders  of  minds  intermediate  Pipuiar  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  the  belief  But  philosnphy  his  sometimes 
admitted  and  eomi'times  rejc-ted  it  It  has  found  a  place, 
however  in  all  rehgLOna  There  jnaY  thus  be  said  to  be  a 
religiovn pneiimatdlogj  and  a  ihilosnphical  pneum  liol  jj  In 
religiiiM  p  leitmaioloqy  m  the  East  there  i*"  the  dootiine  of 
two  antagonistio  nnd  equal  sp  rita  of  good  and  evil  In  Uia 
doctrines  of  Christianity  there  i^  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  spirits  inteimediate  between  God  and  man,  some  of  whom 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  evil  while  others  have  kept  their 
first  estate 

Philosophy  m  its  early  stages  is  partly  religious.  Socrates 
had  communication  witli  a  demoa  or  spirit.  Plato  did  not 
disooantenanoe  the  doctrine,  and  the  N"eo-Platonici6ns  of  Alex- 
andria carried  piieiimatulogy  to  a  great  length,  and  adopted 


'AiM^M-rtSffMolgKct  mnj  lie  defined  flfl  that  vbicb,  from  tbe  grenter  fOfUltlefl  ' 
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the  eabalistio  traditiona  of  tlie  Jews.  In  the  gcholnstie  ages, 
the  belief  ia  return  from  the  dead,  apparitions  ivnd  spirits,  wna 
uttiversal.  And  Jacob  Btiehm,  in  Saxony,  Enianuei  Sweden- 
borg,  in  Sweden,  and  in  France,  Mnrtinez  I'ttsqualis  and  hia 
disciple  Saint  Martin,  have  all  given  accounts  of  orders  of 
spiritual  beings  who  held  cumraunioation  with  the  living. 
And  in  the  present  day  a  belief  in  spiril  rapping  is  prevalent, 
in  America. 

Bp.  Berkeley'  admits  the  existence  of  orders  of  spirits. 
Considered  as  the  soieiioo  of  mind  or  spirit,  piteiiiaa/nhf/i/ 
ooasistod  of  three  parte,  treating  of  the  Divine  mind,  Theology 
— the  aagelic  mind,  Angeiology,  and  the  human  mind.  This 
last  is  now  called  Psychology,  "  a  term  to  which  no  competent 
objection  can  he  made,  and  which  affords  as,  what  the  rai'iuus 
clumsy  periphrases  in  use  do  not,, a  convenient  adjective  — 
psychdkigical."  ' 
POETET  or  POESY.  — "Ilowcvor  critics  may  differ  as  to  the 
definition  of  jjodri/,  eM  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  will  agree  that  occasionally,  in  prose,  as  well  .ts  in 
verse,  we  meet  with  a  passage  t«  which  wo  feel  that  the  terra 
poetry  could  be  applied,  with  great  propriety,  by  a  figure  of 
speech.  In  the  other  ai'ta  also  we  find,  now  and  then,  what 
■we  feel  prompted  from  within  to  call  the  ptieiri/  of  painting, 
of  statuary,  of  music,  or  of  wliatever  art  it  may  be.  The  faot 
that  books  have  been  written  under  such  figurative  titles,  and 
favourably  received,  proves  that  the  popular  mind  conceives 
of  sometliing  injjoeiiy  besides  versiScalion — of  some  spiritual 
escellence,  most  properly  belonging  to  compositions  in  verse, 
bnt  which  is  also  found  elsewhere.  IVhon  Byron  said  that 
few  poems  of  his  day  woro  halt poeiry,  he  evidently  moiuit  by 
poetry  something  distinguishable  from  rhythm  and  riiymo. 
True,  such  may  be  only  a  figurative  use  of  the  word ;  but  the 
public  accept  tliat  figurative  use  as  corresponding  tti  sonic 
actual  conception  which  they  entertain  of  jjw/iv/in  ita  heai 
degrees.  And  when  they  speak  of  the  pm-lry  of  any  otlu'i 
art,  it  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  that  th'ij 
believe  themselves  perceiving  the  same  or  similar  qualities 
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To  such  conceptioQE,  then,  without  regard  to  whmce  tliej 
spring,  I  think,  with  Coleridge,  that  it  would  to  ospcdient  to 
appropriate  the  word  poeiy,  thereby  aToiding  the  ambiguity 
which  now  exists  in  the  use  of  the  \royA  yoKtnj ;  though  popu- 
lar choice,  which  always  prefers  a  figurative  appiJeation  of  s 
common  word,  has  not  adopted  the  suggestion." ' 

POLLIGITATION.~r.  PnoMisa. 

POLYGAMY  (na-kii,  many;  yiifioj,  tnarriagc)  means  a  plurality 
of  Avii'es  or  husbands.  It  has  prevailed  under  various  forms  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  nature;  and  has  been  condemned  and 
punished  by  the  laws  of  many  nations.  About  tho  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  contury,  Bornardus  Ochinus,  general  of  tho 
order  of  Capuchins,  and  afterwards  a  Protestant,  published 
Dialogues  in  favour  of  prilngaiui/,  to  which  Theodore  Bena 
wrote  a  reply.  In  1082,  a  work  entitloii  Poli/gamio,  Ti-iumpha- 
iiiK  appeared  under  the  name  of  Theophilus  Aletheua.  Th6 
true  name  of  the  author  was  Lyserua,  a  native  of  Saxony.  In 
I7S0,  Martin  Madan  published  T/ieiyplUltora,  or  a  Treatise  on 
Female  Ihthi,  ill  which  ho  defended  polffffami/,  on  the  part  of 
the  male.  Soe  some  sensible  remarks  en  this  subject  In 
Palej's  Moi-'il  and  P'>l!i!cal  Phiioaoph;/.' 

POLYTHEISM  {mapt,  many;  Btoi,  god).  — "To  belloTO  no  one 
supremo  designing  principle  or  mind,  but  rather  two,  three, 
or  moro  [though  in  their  nature  good),  is  to  bo  apotijheist."* 
Three  forms  of  poli/fheisnt  may  be  diatinguishod.  1.  itFo'o- 
try,  or  the  worship  of  idols  and  false  gods,  which  prevailed  in 
Greece  and  Borne.  3.  Sabmsm,  or  tho  worship  of  the  stars  and 
of  fire,  which  prevailed  in  Arabia  and  in  Chaldea.  3.  Fetlelt^ 
ism,  or  the  worship  of  anything  that  strikes  the  imagination 
and  gives  the  notion  of  great  power,  which  prcvaih  in  Africa 
and  among  savaga  nations  in  general. 

POSITIVE.  — F.  MoB.vL,  Tehu. 

POSITIVISM.— "Ono  man  affirms  that  to  him  the  principle  of  all 
certitude  is  (ho  ieslimnnij  of  the  senses ;  this  is  posUhism."* 
Of  late  years  the  name  positivisjn  haa  been  appropriated  tc 

'  Moff.it,  St^'j  oj  ^it/iiUcs,  p.  221.  ,      '  Ermk  ij! ,  ch,  B. 

'  SlUtfietlmrii,  b  1.,  pf.  1,  sect.  2.  *  Morell,  J^iiiosopA.  Ttaden.,  p  1& 
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the  peculiar  principlas  aflvooated  by  M.  Auguste  Comte. 
This  philosophy  is  thus  described  by  an  admirer;'—"  This  is 
the  mission  of  positivism,  to  gencraliae  scionoe,  and  to  systeuia- 
tiaa  sociality;  in  other  words,  it  aims  at  crcntinga  philosophy 
of  the  Gctences,  as  a  basis  for  a  new  sooial  faith.  A  social  doc- 
trine is  the  aim  of  posilivisvi,  a,  eciontifio  ducti'ine  the  meansi 
jii$t  as  in  a  man,  intelligence  is  the  minister  aod  interpretef 
of  life. 

"  The  leading  coaooptioii  of  M.  Comte  is :  —  There  are  but 
three  phases  of  intellectual  evolution — the  tJiaihgical  (super- 
natural), the  melap/ii/sica/,  and  thepositiee.  In  the  svpematur 
ral  phase,  the  mind  seeks  causes,  unusual  phenomena  are  in- 
terpreted as  the  signs  of  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  some 
god.  In  the  metaphysical  phase,  tho  supernatural  agents  are 
set  aside  for  abstract  forces  inheient  in  substances.  In  the 
positive  phase,  the  mind  restricts  itself  to  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  phenomena." 
POSSIBLE  (possiim,  to  be  able).  — That  which  mayor  can  be. 
"  'Tis  poaaible  to  infinite  power  to  endue  a  creature  with  the 
power  of  beginning  motion."' 

Fossibiiiiaa  est  consensio  inter  sc,  sea  nonrepugnantia  pariiwm 
vel  ailribuiomia  rptibua  res  sea  ens  eonsiiiuatur. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  possible  when,  though  not  actually  in 
existence,  all  the  conditions  necessary  fur  trealizing  it^  exist- 
ence are  given.  Thus  we  say  it  is  possible  that  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal may  be  born,  because  there  are  in  naiure  causes  by  which 
this  may  be  brought  about.  But  as  everything  which  is  bom 
dies,  we  say  it  is  impossible  that  a  plant  or  animal  should  live 
for  ever.  A  thing  is  possible,  when  there  is  do  contradiction 
between  the  idea  or  conception  of  it  and  the  realization  of  it ; 
and  a  thing  is  impossible  when  the  conception  of  its  realiza- 
tion or  existence  implies  absurdity  or  contradiction. 

We  apply  the  terms  possible  and  iiaposs/ble  both  to  beingi 
and  events,  chiefly  on  tho  ground  of  OKporionco.  In  propor- 
tion as  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  increases,  we  say 
it  is  passible  tliat  such  tilings  may  be  produced;  and  in  pro- 
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portion  as  our  knowledge  oFliumaniiatareia  enlarged,  we  say 
it  is  possible  that  such  erenta  maj  liappsn.  But  it  is  safer  to 
any  what  is  possible  than  what  is  impossible,  because  our  know- 
ledge of  causes  is  increasing. 

There  are  three  waja  in  wliieh  \ihiit  is  possible  may  lie 
brought  about;  supemaiuraBi/,  tutturaUi/,  and  •morally.  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  mipenatuiaUii  possible,  since  it  can 
only  be  realized  by  the  power  of  God.  The  burning  of  wood 
ia  naturally  or  pkysicalhj  pnsrihU.,  because  fire  haa  the  power 
to  do  80.  li  is  moralhj  possible  thai  he  who  has  often  done 
wrong  should  yet  in  some  particular  insl.ance  do  right.  These 
epitheta  apply  to  the  causes  by  which  the  possible  exiatence  or 
event  is  realized. 

"Fbssible  relates  sometimea  to  eontiiigeney,  aometimes  to 
poioer  er  liberty,  and  these  senses  are  frequently  confounded. 
In  the  flrat  aeuse  we  say,  e.g.,  'It  is  possible  thia  patient  may 
recover,'  not  meaning  that  it  depends  on  his  cliolce,  but  thai 
we  are  nol  sure  whether  the  event  will  not  be  such.  In  the 
other  aettse  it  is  'possible '  to  the  best  man  to  violate  every  rule 
of  morality ;  since  if  it  were  out  of  hia  poieer  to  act  so  if  he 
chose  it,  there  would  be  no  moral  goodness  in  the  case,  ttiough 
we  are  quite  sure  that.sneh  never  will  he  his  ohoico." ' 
"  POSTULATE  (ai'iij/i(i,i'o,!fifia(!im,  that  which  is  asked  or  assumed 
in  order  to  prove  something  else).  —  ■' According  to  some,  the 
difference  between  axioms  and  postnlafea  is  analogous  to  tiat 
between  theorems  and  problems ;  the  foinier  eipresaing  trntta 
which  are  self-evident,  and  from  which  other  propositions  may 
be  deduced;  the  latter  operations  which  maybe  easily  per- 
formed, and  by  the  help  of  which  more  difficult  constructions 
maybe  effected."' 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  postulate  and  a  It^potkesin, 
When  yon  lay  down  something  which  may  be,  although  you 
have  not  proved  it,  arid  which  is  admitted  by  the  learner  or  the 
disputant,  you  make  a  hypothesis.  The  posfiilaie  not  being  ns- 
sented  to,  may  be  contested  during  the  di=oussioD,  and  is  only 
established  by  its  conformity  with  all  other  ideas  on  tlie  subjec-t. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  aposi'MZa(«  is  neither  ahyjmiheiit 

'  Whiilply,  Z^.,  Appbnd]:^  i. 
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nor  a  coioUary,  but  a  proposiiJon  of  the  same  binding  certainty, 
or  wboae  certainty  is  incorporated  mitii  that  of  another,  ao  that 
you  must  reject  that  other,  ail  evident  ns  it  is  in  self,  or  admit 
ftt  the  Eamo  time  whnt  it  necessarily  supposed,  lie  has  three 
iwniiduies. 

1.  I  am  under  obligation,  therefore  I  am  free. 

2.  Practical  reasrn  tends  necessarily  to  the  sovereign  goal, 
which  supposes  an  abaolat*  conformity  with  the  moral  law ; 
Buoh.  conformity  is  hoiiaess ;  a  perfoetion  which  man  can  only 
attain  by  an  indefinite  continuity  of  effort  and  of  progress. 
This  progress  supposes  contiauity  of  eiistenoo,  personal  and 
identieaJ,  therefore  the  soul  is  immortai,  or  tlio  sovereign  good 
is  a  chimera. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  good  supposes  felicUy, 
but  this  results  from  the  conformity  of  things  with  a  will,  and 
has  for  its  condition,  obodienee  to  the  moral  law;  there  must 
then  be  a  harmony  possible  between  morality  and  felicity,  and 
this  necessarily  supposes  a  cause  of  the  universe  distinct  from 
nature,  —  an  intelligent  cause,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Author  of  the  moral  law,  ond  guarantee  of  this  harmony  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  from  which  results  the  sovereign  good ; 
then  God  exinis,  and  is  himself  the  primitive  sovereign  good, 
the  source  of  all  good.  Kant's  posUilalea  of  tie  praotieal 
reason  are  thus  freedom,  immortality,  and  God.' 

POTEKTIAl  is  opposed  to  actual — j.  v.  This  antithesis  is  a  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  "Aristotle 
saitb,  that  divided  they  (i.e.,  bodies)  be  in  infinitum  poiett' 
tialli/,  but  aetually  not."' 

"Anaximander's  infinite  was  nothing  else  but  an  inSnite 
chaos  of  matter,  in  which  were  either  actually  or  polentiAlls, 
contained  all  manner  of  qualifies."^ 

POTENTIALITY  {Si.^v!).—  r.  CAPACirr. 

POWEB  {possum,  to  be  able ;  in  Greet,  Siiwvus),  says  Mr.  Locke, 
"miy  be  considered  as  twofold,  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  able 
to  receive,  any  change:  the  one  may  be  called  active,  and  the 
other  passive  power."     Dr.  Roid,'  in  reference  to  this  distlne- 

'  ■Wlllui,  HU.  di  la  Phtlnscph,  Allemanite,  torn  1 ,  p.  429. 

<  JlolIinJ,  Flutardi,  p.  86T.  '  CuJivortli,  InUH  Sj/iUm,  j).  128. 

!  £ijoj,  on  Hum.  UndtrsUmi^  h. ».,  cb.  21.  »  Jet.  Fok..  mssj  1..  cSiD.  i 
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tioi>,  says,  "Whereas  he  dbtinguishes  poweJ- into  active  and 
passive,  I  oonoeive  passive  poTcer  to  be  no  potver  at  all.  Ha 
means  by  it  the  possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call  this 
yower  seema  to  be  a  misappiieation  of  tho  word.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  ivith  the  phrase  passiee  potcer  in  any 
other  good  author.  Mr.  Looke  aeema  to  have  been  uniiieky  in 
iiiventiag  it;  and  it  deserves  not  to  be  rotained  in  our  lan- 
guage,'' "This  paragraph,"  sajs  Sir  W.  Hamilton,'  "is 
erroneous  it  almost  all  its  statements."  The  distinction  be- 
tween yowe^  as  acdve  and  passive,  is  clearly  taken  bj  Aristo- 
tle. But  he  says  that  ta  one  point  of  vie^v  they  are  but  one 
power,"  while  in  another  they  are  two.'  He  also  ilistinguishoa 
poieers  into  rational  and  irrational  —  into  those  which  wa 
have  by  nature,  and  those  which  we  acquire  by  repetition 
of  acts.  These  distinctions  have  been  generally  admitted  by 
snbaequent  philosophers.  Dr.  Eeid,  however,  only  used  the 
word  pcnner  to  signify  actine  povxr.  That  we  have  tho  idea 
of  power,  and  how  we  come  by  it,  he  shows  in  opposition  to 
Hume.* 

According  to  Mr.  Hume,  we  have  no  proper  notion  ofpotuer. 
It  is  a  mere  relation  which  the  mind  conceives  to  exist  between 
one  thing  going  before,  and  another  thing  coming  after.  All 
that  we  observe  is  merely  antecedent  and  consequent.  Neither 
nor  reflection  furnishes  us  with  any  idea  of  power  or 
in  the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent.  Tho 
f  Dr.  Brown  are  somewhat  similar.  It  is  when  the 
,B  constant — when  the  antecedent  is  uniformly  fol- 
lowed by  the  consequent,  that  we  call  the  one  cause,  and  the 
other  ofTeet ;  hut  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  there 
is  any  other  relation  between  them  or  any  virtue  in  the  one  to 
originate  or  produce  the  other,  that  is,  that  we  have  no  pro- 
per idea  of  power.  Now,  that  our  idea  of  power  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  phDosophy  which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  ' 
1  and  reflection,  is  true.  Power  is  not  an  object  of 
All  that  we  observe  is  succession.  But  when  we  seo 
ing  invariably  succeeded  by  another,  wo  not  only  con- 
le  one  as  effect  and  the  other  as  cause,  and  view  them 
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uniier  that  relation,  but  wo  frame  fie  idea  of  power,  and  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  virtue,  an  eificacy,  a  force,  in  the  one 
tiling  to  originate  or  produce  the  other;  and  that  the  conneO' 
tion  between  them  is  not  only  uniform  and  unvaried,  but  uni- 
versal and  necessary.  This  is  the  common  idea  of  pouter,  and 
that  there  is  such  an  idea  framed  and  entertained  by  the 
human,  mind  cannot  be  denied.  The  legitimacy  and  ralidity 
of  the  idea  can  be  fully  yindicated. 

"  In  iJie  strict  sense,  power  and  agency  are  attributes  of 
mind  only ;  and  I  think  that  mind  only  can  be  a  eovse  in  tlie 
strict  sense.  This  potner,  indeed,  may  be  whore  it  is  not 
exerted,  and  so  may  be  without  agency  or  causaiJon;  but 
there  can  be  no  agency  or  causation  without  poieer  to  act  and 
to  produce  the  effect.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  everything 
we  call  a  cause  we  ascribe  power  to  produce  the  effect.  In 
intelligent  causes,  the  power  may  be  without  being  exerted ; 
BO  I  \\&\e  power  to  run  when  I  sit  still  or  walk.  But  in  inani- 
mate causes  we  conceive  no  power  but  what  is  exerted,  and, 
therefore,  measure  the  power  of  the  cause  by  the  effect  which 
it  actually  produces.  The  power  of  an  acid  to  dissolve  iron  is 
measured  by  what  it  actually  dissolves.  Wo  get  the  notion  of 
active  poicer,  as  well  as  of  cause  and  effect,  as  I  think,  from 
■what  we  foel  in  ourselves.  We  feel  io  ourselves  a  power  te 
move  our  limbs,  and  to  produce  certain  effects  when  we  choose. 
Hence  we  get  the  notion  of  potner  aqi-ncy  and  cav^ation,  in 
the  strict  and  philosophical  sense  and  this  I  take  to  be  our 
first  notion  of  these  three  things     ' 

"The  liability  of  a  thing  to  be  influenced  by  \  cause  is 
called  passing  power,  or  more  properly  susceptibility;  while 
the  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  called  active  power  Heat  baa  the 
power  of  melting  wax ;  and  in  the  language  of  some,  ice  luu 
the  power  of  being  melted.   ' — P.  CiUhE. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  power  of  resistance  in  matter ;  and 
of  a  power  of  endurance  in  mind.  Both  thvise  are  paagive 
palter.  Active  power  is  the  principle  of  acciirUj  whether  im- 
manent or  transient.  Passive  power  is  the  pvitcifle  of  bearing 
or  receiving. 
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Aristotle,  Me-.aphys.;^  I.ooke,  Sssay  on  JTtim.  Uitde'sland.' 
Hoblies,  Opera? 

PRACTICAL  (German,  ^n-ojtiiVA).  — The  Btriot  meaning  of -this 
word  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  is  immediate  will-deter- 
mining, and  the  Critick  of  Practical  Reason  is  nothing  else 
but  the  eritick  of  that  faculty  of  reason  which  immediately 
determines  the  will.' 

FIUSDICATE,  PR^DICABLE,  and  FRiEDICASIENT,  are 
all  derived  from  prtedico,  to  affirm,  A  yrmdlcate  is  that  which 
is  actually  affirmed  of  any  oaa,  as  wisdom  of  Peter.  A  praidi- 
cable  ia  that  which  may  be  affirmed  of  many,  as  sun  may  be 
iiffirmed  of  other  suns  besides  that  of  our  system.  A  prtBdica- 
meat  is  a  series,  order,  or  arrangement  otpredkaies  and  pr<sdi- 
cabtes  in  gome  summum  genus,  as  substance,  or  quality. 

What  is  affirmed  or  denied  ia  called  the  pro>,dicaie;  and  that 
of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  the  aubjict? — F. 
Attribute,  OArEcoRr,  Univeksal. 
Pwedicables.  —  "Whatever  term  can  be  affirmed  of  several 
things,  most  express  either  their  whole  essence,  which  is  called 
the  species ;  or  apart  of  their  essence  (viz.,  either  the  material 
part,  which  is  called  the  genua,  or  ^e  formal  aiid  distinguish- 
ing part,  which  is  called  differentia,  or  in  eoramon  discourse, 
charafJeriaiic),  or  something  joined  to  the  essence ;  whether 
necessarily  (I'.e.,  to  the  whole  speoieS,  or  in  other  words,  uiiiner- 
aaUij,  to  every  individual  of  it),  which  is  called  a  propeiiy; 
or  contingently  (i.  c,  to  some  indiTiduals  only  of  the  species), 
which  is  an  accident. 

Every  Prcedicable  expresses  either 
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"Oenus,  species,  differentia,  proprium,  accidenB,  might,  ■with 
more  propriety,  perhaps,  have  been  called  the  fwe  dashes  of 
predicates;  but  use  has  determined  them  to  be  called  the  Jiee 
piedicables." ' 
PrEedioament. — These  most  comprehenaiTe  signs  of  things  (the 
categories),  are  called  in  Latin  the  prtsdkameHls,  botauso  they 
can  be  said  or  pi'iedkaied  in  iJie  same  Bensc  of  all  other  terms, 
as  ivell  as  of  ail  the  objeets  denoted  by  them,  whereas  no  other 
lerm  can  be  correctly  said  of  them,  because  no  other  is  em- 
ployed ta  espress  the  full  extent  of  their  meaning."^ 
Prffi-prES  die  amenta  and  Fost-prGedicamenta. — "The  Greek 
Logicians  divid  dhp  nnhb  ha 

sections,  calling    h     fl  ttpo  a    yopiu        be 

second,    TO    rtifi,  a  i;  opuu  h        h    d  /i  a; 

xarriynpCai."     Tt    ia   n    adh        gtoth      and  a       m 

new  names:  a  p  ^icam  a  p  p  as  «  a  p  ced'- 
coaienfa  andjjo  p  dtc 
PREJUDICE  {pre^uJico,  to  judge  before  inquiry). — Apryudtce 
is  a  pro-judging,  that  is  forming  or  adopting  an  opinion  uon- 
ceming  anything,  before  tlie  grounds  of  it  have  been  fairly  or 
fully  considered.  The  opinion  may  be  true  or  false,  but  in  so 
far  as  the  grounds  of  it  have  not  boon  examined  it  is  errone- 
ous or  without  proper  ev  deuce  In  most  oospb  pi-g'udices 
are  opinions  which,  on  some  ace  unt  men  are  pleased  with, 
independently  of  any  conTiL.tion  of  their  truth  and  which, 
therefore,  they  are  afra  d  to  examine  lest  they  should  find 
them  t-o  be  false.  Pivjudi  es  then  are  unreasonable  judg- 
ments, formed  or  held  under  the  influence  of  some  other 
motive  than  the  love  of  truth.  They  may  thecef  re  be  classed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  motives  from  wliieJi  they  result. 
These  motives  are,  either  1  Pleasurable  umooeni  andaoeial; 
or,  2,  They  are  malignant     ^ 

Dr.  Reid'  has  treated  •ji  prejudices  or  the  auses  of  error, 
according  to  the  classification  g  \en  of  them  by  Lord  Bacon, 
under  tlio  name  of  idols — 3  b      Mr  Locke'  has  treated  of  'he 
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causes  of  error.  And  some  excellent  olrecn-ations  on  thojjr» 
jiidkes  peculiar  to  men  of  study,  miij  be  seen  lu  Malebraneh^ 
Search  ojler  Tniih.' 

PSEMI6S  (prop'isltiones prtemmce,  propositioiiB  i\-hicli  go  before 
tUo  conclusion,  and  from  which  it  is  inferred).  —  A  ri'irular 
Byilogism  consisiB  of  tiro  premisses  and  a  conclusion.  The  two 
premisses  are  sometimes  called  the  aiilecedeiit,  and  the  conclu- 
eion  the  coasequcitt. 

PEESCIEKCE  (prcEScio,  to  know  before  it  happens),  — "The' 
prescience  of  God  is  so  vast  and  exceeding  the  comprehension 
of  onr  thoughts,  that  all  that  can  be  safely  said  of  it  is  this, 
that  this  knowledge  is  most  esquisite  and  perfect,  accurately 
representing  the  natures,  powers,  and  properties  of  the  tiing 
it  does  foreknow." — More.' 

The  prescience  of  God  may  be  argued  from  the  perfection  of 
hiB  nature.  It  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  it,  becansB  -we  have  no  analogous  faculty.  Our  ob- 
scure and  inferential  knowledge  of  what  ia  future,  is  not  to  be 
likened  to  his  clear  and  direct^  beholding  of  all  things.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  prescience  of  God 
with  the  liberty  of  man.  Each  truth  must  rest  upon  its  own 
proper  evidence.  —  St.  Aagustin,  On  the  Spirit  and  the  Letter; 
Boseuet,  Train  dv.  Libre  Arbiire ;  Leibnitz,  Theodk6e;  Feno- 
loii,  Existence  de  Dleu. 

PRESENT ATIVE.—F.  Knowledge. 

PEIMAE,T  {primus,  first)  ia  opposed  to  secondary.  "  Thoso 
qualities  or  properties,  without  which  we  cannot  even  imagine 
B,  thing  to  exist,  are  called  primary  qualities.  Extension  and 
solidity  are  citUed  primary  qualities  of  matter — colour,  tasta. 
smell,  are  called  secondary  qualities  of  matter."* 


to  be  ilistrosBod  »nd  confuaed,  bnt  prewntly  wrote  on 
-'■Toi'uiuoalstohijtiUte,  taOoubttotniivitrr:  ttis 
tutvUlKcnn.  Oorl  wes  .11  xhrnp,  hnivn  nil  Uiloips  H 
(lolh  not  reason,"  —  Ontosj-,  On  Hiiil  and  DiKy*iii, 
r,  £limfilt  lif  Thrmghi. 
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Descartes,  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart,'  Sir  W.  Hamilton.'  —  V 
Matter. 
PEIKCIPIA  ESSEKDI  or  PBISCIPIES  OP  BEING  ri'« 
distinguished  into  the  principle  of  origination  and  the  princi- 
ple of  dependence. 

The  only  proper  principle  of  ofiffinal'o.i  is  God,  whc  gives 
eeaBnco  and  eiistance  to  all  beings. 

The  principle  of  dependence  is  distinguished  into  that  of 
causality  and  tliat  of  in/ierence,  or  effeclive  dependence,  as  the 
effect  depends  upon  its  cause,  and  sulgecfive  dependence,  as  the 
quality  inheres  or  depends  on  its  subject  or  substance. 
PfillTCIFXE  (principiuni,  dpz^,  a  beginning).  —  "A  principle  ia 
tliat  which  being  derived  from  nothing,  can  hold  of  nothing. 
'Prineipio  aiiteni  nvlla  esl  oriyo,'  said  Cicero, '  nam  ez  principio 
oriaiUvr  omnia :  ipsiim  atUtm  nulla  ex  re;  necenim  id  esset 
priiicipiam,  qitod  gignfretur  aliunde,'"' 

Aristotle*  has  noticed  soveral  meanings  of  ofj;^,  which  ie 
translated  principle,  and  has  added—"  What  is  common  to  all 
first  principles  is  that  they  are  theprimai'i/  source  from  mhich 
anything  w,  becomes,  or  is  known." 

The  word  is  applied  equally  to  thought  and  to  being ;  and 
hence  principles  have  been  divided  into  thoEO  of  being  and 
those  of  knowledge,  or  principia  essendi  and  pitncipia  cogno- 
sceiidi.  or,  according  to  the  language  of  German  philosophers, 
principles  foiinal  and  principles  real.  Principia  essendi  may 
also  be  principia  cognoscendi,  for  the  fact  that  things  exist  ia 
the  ground  or  reason  of  their  being  known.  But  the  converse 
does  not  hold ;  fo    th  t  f  th  in  no  way  depend- 

ent upon  our  knowl  d        f  th  m 

Ancient  phtlo    phy  wts     Im    t        1  ly  occupied  with 

principles  of  bei  g  t  g  ti  g  th         g     and  elements  of 

all  things,  while,       th      th     I     d  m  d    n  philosophy  has 
been  chiefly  dev  t  d  t    p         pies   f  I        ledge,  ascertaining 
the  laws  and  elen      t     f  th     ^\t       d  d  t      lining  their  valid- 
ity in  inference  to  the  knowledge  which  they  give. 
PEIU CIPLES  OF  KNOWLEDGE  are  tiioae  truths  hy  means  of 
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wliiuli  othcc  trutha  are  known.  Theyliavo  been  distinguiahod 
into  simple  and  complex,  that  is,  tliey  may  bo  found  in  tbt  form 
of  ideas,  as  substance,  oaas©  —  or  in  the  form  of  propositions, 
aa  in  the  affirmation  that  ererj  change  iinpliea  the  opcrntion 
of  a  cansd,  or  ia  the  negation  t^at  qualities  do  not  exist  with- 
out a  substance.  Complex  principles  have  been  arranged  in 
three  olasses,  vis,,  hyputieeeB,  definitions,  and  aiioms.  Hypo- 
theses and  definitions  have  been  called  girixa,  that  is,  conven- 
tional  principles  or  truths  assumed  or  agreed  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disputaliou  or  teaching,  and  are  confined  to  the  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  to  which  they  peculiarly  belong.  Axioms 
are  principles  true  in  themselves,  and  extending  to  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  These  were  called  ^vatxa  or  s/ttiirn,  and 
are  such  as  the  mind  of  man  naturally  and  nt  once  accepts  as 
true.  They  correspond  with  the  first  truths,  primitive  beliefs, 
or  principles  of  common  sense  of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  — 
F,  CoMuON  Sekse,  Axiom. 

"The  y/orA  principle,"  says  Mr.  St«wart,'  "in  its  proper 
acceptation,  seems  to  me  to  denote  an  assumption  (whether 
resting  on  fact  or  on  hypothesis)  upon  which,  as  a  dalum,  a 
train  of  reasoning  proceeds ;  and  for  the  falsity  or  incorrect- 
ness of  which  no  logical  rigour  in  the  subsequent  process  can 
compensate.  Thus  the  gra.Tity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
are  principles  nf  reasoning,  in  our  speoulations  about  the  baro- 
meter. The  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection ; 
tie  proportionality  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
are  principles  nf  reanomng  ia  catoptrics  and  in  dioptrics.  In 
a  sense  perfectly  analogous  to  this,  the  definitions  of  geometry 
(all  of  which  are  merely  hypollietieal]  are  the  first  principles 
of  reasoning  in  the  subsequent  demonstration,  and  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  science  rests." 

Lord  Herbert,  De  Veriiate;  Bnffier,  Treatise  of  First  Truikss 
Reid,  Iniell.  ita.' 
Principles  as  Express  or  as  Operative  correspond  to  priiiclple» 
of  /mowing  and  of  beiny.  An  express  princi-pJe  ai^erts  a  pro- 
position ;  as,  truth  is  to  be  spoken.  An  operalicg  principle 
prompts  to  action  or  produces  change,  aa  when  a  man  takec 

*  Elettiejitt,  Tol.  L,  chap.  1,  Hot.  2.  *  Eosay  tL 
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food  to  satisfy  hanger.  An  expresx  principle  ftsserts  an  origi* 
Dal  late  and  is  regvlatlBe.  An  operatiee principle  is  aboriginal 
eleiuent  and  ia  cmisUlHiive. 
f  BIKCIFIES  OF  ACTION  may  either  mean  tliORo  express  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  or  ought  to  regulate  human  actions,  or 
those  operating  or  motive  pi'i'iciples  which  prompt  human 
action.  The  latter,  whicii  is  the  common  applieatiou  of  tho 
phrase,  is  its  psychological  meaning. 

When  applied  to  human  action  psychologically,  the  word 
principle  is  used  in  tho  sense  of  the  principle  of  dependence; 
and  to  denote  that  the  action  depends  upon  the  agent  for  itg 
being  produced.  It  may  signify  the  dependence  of  eausalUy, 
that  is,  that  the  action  depends  for  its  production  on  the  agent, 
as  its  efficient  cause ;  or  it  may  signify  the  dependence  of 
inherence,  that  is,  that  the  action  depends  for  its  production  on 
some  poiver  or  energy  iwhich  inheres  in  the  agent  as  its  sub- 
ject. Hence  it  has  been  said  that  a  principle  of  action  is  two- 
fold—  the  principium  qtiod,  and  tho  priiwipium  giio.  Thus, 
man  as  an  aotivo  being  ia  the  principium  quod  or  eiBcient  cause 
of  an  action  being  produced ;  hia  will,  or  the  power  by  which 
he  determines  to  act,  is  tha  pi-i,iciinHJii  quo. 

But  the  will  itself  is  stimulated  or  moved  to  exert  itself; 
and  ia  this  view  may  be  regarded  as  tho  principium  quod, 
while  that  which  moves  or  stimulates  it,  may  be  regarded  aa 
the  principium  quo.  Before  we  act^  we  deliberate,  that  is,  we 
contemplate  the  action  in  its  nature  and  consequences;  we 
then  resolve  or  determine  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it,  and  the  per- 
formance or  omission  follows.  Volition,  then,  or  an  exercise 
of  will  is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  action.  But  the  will  is 
called  into  exercise  by  certain  influences  which  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  Some  object  of  sense  or  of  thought  ia  ooot«in- 
plated.  We  are  affected  with  pleasure  or  pain.  Feelings  of 
complacency  or  displacency,  of  liking  or  disliking,  of  satisfac- 
tion or  disgust,  are  awakened.  Sentiments  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  are  experienced.  We  pronounce  some  tilings 
to  be  good,  and  others  to  be  evil,  and  feel  corresponding  incli- 
nation or  aversion ;  and  under  the  influonRC  of  these  states 
and  affections  of  mind,  the  will  is  moved  to  activity.  The 
forms  which  these  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  inclination 
35*  2  b 
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or  tendcDoy  to  or  from  an  object,  may  assume,  are  many  hUd 
■various ;  oi'ising  partly  from  the  nnture  of  the  objects  contem- 
pliited,  and  partly  from  the  original  constitution  and  acquired 
habits  of  the  mind  contemplating.  But  they  are  all  denomi- 
natiid,  in  a  geaerol  way,  principles  of  action. 
PRIVATION  (sttpijBif,  pHaalio). — "Aprivafion  is  the  absence  of 
what  docs  naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  spoaking  of,  op 
which  ought  to  be  present  witli  it ;  aa  -when  a  man  or  a  horse 
is  deaf,  or  blind,  or  dead,  or  if  a  physician  or  a  divine  bo 
unlearned,  these  are  eailei  privations."  ^ 

The  principles  of  all  natural  bodies  are  matter  and  form, 
"  To  these  Aristotle  has  added  a  third  which  he  calls  cirfp^rtis 
or  privation,  an  addition  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  make 
to  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonio  philosophy,  in  order  to  give 
his  system  the  appearance  of  novelty ;  but  vithout  any  neces- 
sity, as  I  apprehend ;  for  it  is  not  a  cause,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits, such  as  matter  and/oiw,  but  is  only  that  without  which 
the  first  matter  could  not  receive  the  impression  of  &nj  fm-m  ; 
for  it  must  be  clear  of  every  ^oi'in,  which  is  what  he  calls  pri- 
vation,  before  it  can  admit  of  any. 

"  Now,  this  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  notion  of  matter , 
for  as  it  has  the  capacity  ai  a\\  form,  so  it  has  the  privation  of 
bX\  form.  In  this  way,  Aristotle'  himself  has  explained  the 
nature  of  matter.  And  Plato,  in  the  'HmcEu.^  has  very  much 
insisted  upon  this  quality  of  matter  as  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  fit  it  to  receive  all  forms ;  and  he  iUiistrates  his 
meaning  by  a  comparison ;  —  Those,  says  he,  who  make  un- 
guents or  peri'uraes,  prep.'ir  th  1  q  d  to  which  they  are 
to  gife  the  perfume,  that  it  m  y  h  n  dour  of  its  own. 
And,  in  like  manner,  thos  wh  t  k  ff  on  impression  of 
anything  upon  any  soft  m  t  1  a  th  t  matter  of  every 
other  impression,  making  it  as  mooth  a  possible,  in  order 
that  it  may  better  receive  th     fi  in  a  e  intended.     la 

like  manner,  he  says,  matte  ,    n      d      to  ve  the  specicses 

of  all  things,  must  ic  itself  have  the  species  of  nothiEg."' 
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Heuee  prtoaiion  wos  defined —  N'egaiiu  forma  in  subjedo  apta 
ad  haheiidam  talem  /oi'mim. 

According  to  Plato,  piivatton,  in  the  sense  of  Ihnifntitn, 
imperioetion,  is  the  iatierent  condition  of  ail  finite  eiislonce, 
and  the  necessary  cause  of  evil.  —  Leibnitz,'  iifter  Augiistiii, 
Aquinas,  and  others,  hold  similar  views.  —  V,  Neoatios. 

paOB ABILITY.— r.  CoAKczs. 

FSOBABLE  (prohaliila,  provable).— That  which  docs  not  ,idniit 
of  demonstration  and  dncs  not  involve  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion, is  probable,  or  admits  of  proof.  "As  demonstration  is  the 
showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the 
intervention  of  one  or  more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant, 
immutable,  and  visible  connection  one  witli  another ;  so  pro- 
biibililij  is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or 
disagreement,  by  the  intervention  of  proofs,  whose  connection 
is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  tc 
be  so,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  U 
enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  tho  proposition  to  be  true 
or  false,  rather  than  the  contrary.  ....  The  entertain- 
ment the  mind  gives  this  sort  of  propositioos,  is  coiled  tielief, 
assent,  or  opinion,  which  is  admitting  or  receiving  any  pro- 
position for  true,  upon  arguments  or  proofs  that  are  found  to 
persuade  us  tfl  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge 
that  it  is  so.  And  herein  lies  tho  difference  between  probahi- 
liUj  and  eertaiiili/,  faith  and  knowledge,  that  in  all  tho  parts  of 
knowledge  there  is  intuition ;  each  immediate  idea,  caj^h  step, 
has  its  visible  and  certain  connection ;  in  belief,  not  so.  That 
■which  makes  ns  believe,  is  something  estraaeous  to  the  thing 
I  believe ;  something  not  evidently  joined  on  both  sides  to,  and 
BO  not  manifestly  showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of, 
tt.cse  ideas  that  are  under  consideration. 

'■  The  groundt  of  probability  are  first,  the  conformity  of 
anything  with  our  own  knowledge,  observation,  and  experi- 
ence. Second,  the  testimony  of  others,  toiichin;;  their  obser- 
vation and  experience." — Locke,  £Jsaa>/  on  Hum.  Viidersiand, 
Reid.  Liiell.  Pok? 
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"  The  word  probaUe,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,'  "  does  ntt  implj 
anj  deficiency  in  the  proof,  but  only  marks  the  partiouUt  na- 
ture of  that  proof,  as  oontrftdistinguished  from  another  apooiea 
of  eyidenoe.  It  is  opposed  not  to  what  is  certain,  but  to  what 
admits  of  being  demonstrated  after  the  maimer  of  ihe  mathe- 
maticians. This  differs  widely  from  the  meaning  annexed  to 
the  same  word  in  popular  discourse ;  according  to  whioh,  what^ 
ever  event  is  said  to  be  probable,  is  understood  to  be  expected 
with  some  degree  of  doubt But  although,  in  philo- 
sophical language,  the  epithet  probable  be  applied  to  events 
which  are  acknowledged  to  bo  certain,  it  is  also  applied  to 
events  which  are  called  probable  by  the  vulgar.  The  philo- 
sophical meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  ia  more  compreliensiee 
than  the  popular;  the  former  denoting  that  particular  species 
of  evidence  of  which  contingent  truths  admit;  the  latter  being 
confined  to  suoh  degrees  of  this  eyideDce  as  fall  short  of  the 
highest.  These  different  degrees  of  probabUitij  the  philoso- 
pher considers  as  a  series,  beginning  with  bare  possibility, 
and  terminating  in  that  apprehended  infallibilily,  with  which 
the  phrase  ^aoral  certainty  ia  Bjnonjmous.  To  this  last  term 
of  the  series,  the  yfoti  probable  is,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
plainly  inapplicable." 

PROBLEM  {ttfo^tjfia,  from  rtpcJ3H?.>,u,  to  throw  down,  to  put  in 
question).  —  Any  point  attended  with  doubt  or  difficulty,  any 
proposition  which  may  be  attacked  or  defended  by  probable 
arguments,  may  be  called  a  problem.  Every  department  of 
inquiry  has  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  problematical. 
So  that,  according  to  the  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
belong,  prohUms  may  be  called  Physical,  Metaphysical,  logi- 
cal, Moral,  Muthomatical,  Historical,  Literary,  &o.  Aristotle 
distinguished  three  classes, — the  moral  or pi'actical,  vrhich  may 
influence  oar  conduct ;  as  whether  pleasure  is  the  chief  good : 
the  apeeiilatiKe  or  sci'end'^fc,  which  mcre'j  add  to  our  knowledge) 
OS,  whether  the  world  is  eternal ;  and  the  avxiUary.  or  thosa 
questions  which  we  seek  to  solve  with  a  view  to  other  questions, 

PROCrRESS. — y.  Pebfectibilitf. 

PROMISE  and  POLLICITAriON.  PromUiimjis  rogati—p^U 
ceinur  ultro.  —  A.  pollicltiiltiin  ia  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
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our  ititention  to  do  eometJiing  in  favour  of  another.  It  does 
not  necessarily  imply  tlie  presence  of  the  party  in  reference  to 
whom  it  is  made  ;  and  It  does  not  confer  upon  him  a  right  to 
exact  its  performance.  But  in  so  far  aa  it  has  become  knovrn 
to  him,  and  has  awakened  expectations  of  its  heing  performed, 
we  may  be  brought  under  a  moral  obligation  to  perform  it, 
especially  if  its  performance  is  Been  to  be  highly  beneficial  to 
him,  and  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  oiirselvoa, 

A  proiahe  ia  made  in  consequence  of  a  request  preferred  tc 
us.  It  implies  the  presence  of  the  party  preferring  the  re- 
quest, or  of  some  one  for  him,  and  confers  upoii  him  a  perfect 
moral  right  to  have  it  fulfilled,  and  brings  us  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  fulfil  it.  In  order  to  constitute  a  promise,  three 
things  are  necessary.  1.  The  voluntary  consent  or  intention 
of  the  promiser.  2.  The  expression  or  ontward  signification 
of  that  intention.  3,  The  acceptance  of  the  ■promise  by  thn 
party  to  whom  it  is  made. 

A  promise  implies  two  parties  at  least — the  promiser  and  the 
promisee.  A  pact  implies  two  or  more.  In  this  it  agrees  with 
a  contract — q.  v. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  jsromfesK  should  be 
fulfilled, —  not  because  it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  but  because  it 
is  right  to  do  so. 

The  tarious  questions  concerning  the  parties  competent  to 
give  a  valid  projaise,  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  which 
it  may  be  given,  and  the  cases  in  which  (he  obligation  to  fulfil 
it  may  be  relaxed  or  dissolved,  belong  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Casuistry  of  Ethics,  and  Natural  Jurisprudence. — V.  Cow- 

TRACT. 

*E.OOF.  —  "Tococfarm  our  language  more  to  common  use,  we 
ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demonstrations,  proofs,  and 
probabftities.  Bj  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  from  ex- 
perience as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition." '  Whately 
aajs  that  proving  may  be  defined  "the  assigning  of  a  reason 
or  argument  for  the  support  of  a  given  proposition,"  and  in- 
ferriig  "  the  deduction  of  a  conclusion  from  given  premises. 
la  the  one  case  our  condji-iion  is  git>e>i,  and  we  have  to  seek 
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for  arguments ;  in  the  other  onr  premixes  are  gityen,  and  -wt 
haro  to  seet  for  a  coueluBion.  PinKing  maj  be  compared  to 
the  act  of  piiUiiiij  away  any  article  into  the  proper  recepdiclo 
of  goods  of  that  dcBci'iption,  iiifiniajj  to  that  of  bringing  old 
the  article  when  needed."  —  See  Evidence,  Iseehesce. 
PHOPEETY  may  lie  dletJoguished  from  qvalHij  or  ailribuU,  and 
also  from /tieH% 

Qnalilies  are  primary  or  eocondary,  essential  or  non-essen- 
tial. The  former  are  called  attributes,  and  the  latter  propa^ 
ties.  Extension  \a  the  attribute  of  matter,  taste  and  smell 
ars  pmpeities  of  body. 

Faculty  implies  understanding  and  \dll,  and  so  is  applieahle 
only  to  mind.     We  speak  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  bnt  not 
of  tholr  facilities.     Of  mind  ito  may  say  wi!!  is  a  facvll'j  or 
propeihj;  so  that  while  siX  faculties  use propeiiiea,  all^iii;;er 
ties  are  not  faculties. 
PEOPERTY    (Generic)   ia  the  property  of  a  subaltern  genns, 
and  which  may  he  predicated  of  all  the  subordinate  epcciea. 
"Voluntary  motion"  is  ihe  i/eneric properl;/  of  "animal." 
PEOPERTY  (Specific)  is  the  property  of  an  infima  species,  and 
■wliioh  may  be  predicated  of  all  the   indiyiduals   contained 
under  it.     "  Risibility  "  is  the  specijic  property  of  "man." 
PROPOSITION.  —  A  judgment  of  the  mind  expressed  in  irords 
is  uproposUiiin. 

"A proposition,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  speech  wherein 
one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  disfJnguieb  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied,  ivhieh  is  called  the 
predicate,  from  the  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied, 
which  is  called  the  subject;  and  these  two  are  called  tbo  iermi 
of  the  proposition." ' 

As  to  their  substance,  propositions  are  Ca/eggricat  (sub- 
divided into  pme  and  modal),  aai' Hypothetical  (subdivided 
into  conditional  and  disjiiiiciioe). 

A  Categorical  proposition  declares  a  thing  absolutely,  as,  "  1 
love,"  or  "Man  is  not  infallible."  These  arc  ptire  cat egon cols, 
asserting  simply  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  sub- 
ject and  predicate.     Modal  eategorlcals  assert  the  manner  of 

'  Baid,  Acamm  of  ArUUHle's  Logic,  chap.  2,  leot  fi. 
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ftgreement  aod  disagreement  between  subject  and  predicate, 
as,  "  Tlie  wisest  man  may  possibly  be  mistalteii."  "A  prtyu- 
diced  liisbirinn  will  pmliabli/  misrepresent  the  matter." 

A  Ni/polhetical  pi-opoxilioit  asserts,  uot  absolutely,  but  ondor 
a  bypotliesis.  Suoi  propmilhns  aro  denoted  by  the  conjaae- 
tiona  used  in  stating  tJiem,  "  If  man  is  fallible,  he  is  imper- 
fect." This  is  palled  a  condilhnol  proposition,  denoted  by  the 
conjunelion  "if,"  "It  is  either  day  or  night."  This  is  a 
di^urtKiive  h.ypothetJcal,  and  is  denoted  by  the  disjimolJTe 
oonjunotion  "either." 

As  to  their  qiialily,  propositions  are  either  offtrmaUve  or 
negaiii-e,  according  as  the  predicate  is  said  to  agree  or  not  to 
agree  with  the  subject.  "Man  'ia'  oji  animal."  "Man  'is 
not'  perfect."  As  to  their  quantity,  propositions  are  universal 
or  particular,  according  as  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  wliole  of  the  subject,  or  only  of  pari  of  the  subject. 
"All  tyraats  are  miserable."  "No  miser  is  rich."  "Soma 
islands  are  fertile."     "  Most  men  are  fond  of  novelty." 

Another  division  of  proposHions  having  reference  to  their 
qiianlity  is  into  singular  and  indefiaite.  A  sinrpdar  proposition 
is  one  of  which  the  subject  is  an  individual  (either  a  proper 
name,  a  singular  pronoun,  or  a  common  ooun  with  a  singular 
sign).  "Cj^sar  overcame  Pompey."  "I  am  the  person." 
"  This  fable  is  instructive,"  But  as  these  proposiiiims  predi- 
cate of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  they  fall  under  the  rules  that, 
govern  nniversals.  An  indefinite  or  iitdesignale  proposilion  is 
one  that  has  no  sign  of  universality  or  particuliurity  affixed  to 
it,  and  its  quanUtj  must  be  ascertained  by  the  matter  of  it, 
that  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  eitremes. 

As  to  their  matter,  propositions  are  either  necessary,  or  im- 
possible, or  eonti'tgeiU.  In  necessary  and  in  impossible  matter, 
an  indefinite  is  understood  as  a  universal;  as,  "Birds  have 
wings;"  i.e.,all.  "Birds  are  not  quadrupeds ; "  i.e., none. 
In  contingent  matter,  that  is,  where  the  tonus  sometimes 
agree  and  sometimes  not,  an  indefinite  is  understood  as  parti' 
dilar;  as,  "Food  is  necessary  to  life;"  i.e.,  some  kind  of  food. 
"Birds  sing;"  i.e.,  some  birds  sing.  "Birds  arc  not  earnivo' 
rous;"  i.  c,  some  birds  are  not;  or,  all  are  not. —  V.  Judomenb 
Opposition. 
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PEOPRIETY  (ti  rtpdrtav,  that  which  ia  fit  or  congruous  to  tbi 
agent,  and  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed). — This,  aowird- 
ing  to  some,  is  thtvt  which  eharaeterizes  an  action  as  right, 
ami  an  agent  as  virtuous.  "According  to  Plato,  to  Aristotle, 
and  to  Zeno,  virtue  consists  in  the  propriety  of  conduct,  or  ia 
the  saitablenesa  of  the  affection  from  which  we  act,  to  the 
object  which  excites  it." 

Adam  Smith '  treats  of  those  systems  which  make  vbtiie 
consist  in  praprieiy. 

PHOPSIUM  (The)  or  Property  is  a  prod ieahlo  which  denotes 
something  essentially  conjoined  to  the  essEoce  of  the  species.' 
Propritim  ia  applied,  —  1.  To  what  helonga  to  some  one  but 
not  to  all,  as  to  he  a  philosopher  in  respect  of  man.  2.  To 
what  helonga  to  a  species,  but  not  to  it  only,  as  blackness  in 
respect  of  a,  crow.  3.  To  what  belongs  to  all  of  the  species, 
and  to  that  only,  but  not  always,  as  to  grow  hoary  in  respect 
of  man.  4.  To  what  belongs  to  species,  to  all  of  it,  to  it  only, 
and  always,  as  laughter  in  respect  of  man.  This  last  is  truly 
the  propriTim.     Quod  specie!  toU,  soli  el  semper  convenif? 

"  There  is  a  propriiim  which  belongs  to  the  wAole  species, 
but  not  to  the  sole  species,  as  sleeping  belongs  to  maa.  There 
is  aproprium  which  belongs  to  the  sole  species,  but  not  to  the 
whoh  species,  as  t«  be  a  magistrate.  Thejp  ia  a  proprium 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  species,  and  to  the  sole  speoiea, 
but  not  almays,  as  laughing ;  and  there  is  ft  proprium  which 
always  belongs  to  it,  as  to  be  risible,  that  is,  to  have  iJie 
faculty  of  laughing.  Can  one  forbear  laughing  when  he  repe- 
seots  to  himself  these  poor  things,  uttered  with  a  mouth  made 
vi^nerable  by  a  long  beard,  or  repeated  by  a  trembling  and 
respectful  disciple?"^ 

PEOS YILOGISM.  —  r.  Epicheihema. 

PfiOVERB.  — The  Editor  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Ray's  Pi-overbi 
Kp  d  fi     d 
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PROVERB  — 

tlie  vulgar,  by  which  it  is  disiingaished  from  eounterfcita, 
whiah  want  such  authority." 

Lord  John.  Riiascll's  definition  of  a  protKrl)  is,  "  the  wit  of 
one,  the  wisdom  of  many." ' 

P         b     mh  dy  th  t      dp      t     1  ph  1    ophy  of  an 

Bg  t  cut  f  th       1         b  le  from  the 

1      t  t  m         fh     bo  k    f  S     1 1  li  d  the  Proverbs 

f  S  I  t  th  11     t  They  have 

Iw  y  b  mm  th  E    t    B      kh     it  m  de  a  coUec- 

t  f4.b  pr  ee  b  bh  waa  p  blish  d  t  IjOndon  in 
18  0  SI  p  hi  hed  t  A  g  >  g  1816  fhe  Wisdom 
fihe'illa         th.     Yea      g       &U      f  G  Proverbs. 

R  y  P  !v  fi  All  Ra  j  P  6  H  d  son's  Pro- 
w6h       b       pblhlmgrsl 

Backer  (Geo.  de)  has  Le  Dichannaire  de  Proverbes  FraTicaia,* 
rare  and  curious.  Panekouke  published  his  Dictionnaire  dea 
Pioverbes  in  imitation  of  it, 
PEOVIDENCE.  — "What  in  opposition  to  Fate,"  said  Jaoobi, 
"constitutes  the  ruling  principle  of  the  universe  into  a  ttne 
God,  is  J^ovidenee." 

Providence  is  a  word  which  loads  us  to  think  of  conBervation 
and  superintending,  or  upholding  and  governing.  Whatever 
is  created  can  have  no  necessary  nor  independent  esiBtence ; 
the  same  power  which  called  it  into  being  must  continue  to 
uphold  it  in  being.  And  if  the  beauty  and  order  which  appear 
in  the  works  of  nature  prove  them  to  be  the  effects  of  an  intel- 
ligent designing  causn,  the  continuance  of  that  beauty  and 
order  argues  the  continued  operation  of  that  cause.  So  thai 
the  same  arguments  whiefa  prove  the  exislence  of  God  imply 
hie  prooideitee.  With  regard  to  the  eitent  of  providence,  some 
have  regarded  it  as  general,  and  reaching  only  fo  things  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  and  to  great  and  important  results,  while 
others  regard  it  as  particular,  and  as  embracing  every  indivi- 
dual and  every  event.  But  the  same  arguments  which  prove 
that  there  is  a. providence,  prove  that  it  must  be  particular;  or 
rather,  when  properly  understood,  there  is  no  inoonsisfeucy 
between  the  two  views.     The  providence  of  God  can  only  be 
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PKOVIDElfCE— 

called  general  IVom  its  reaching  to  every  object  and  event,  and 
this  ia  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  uaderatand  a  part'ioulat 
providence.  But  while  the  provideiiee  of  God  estetids  to  every 
particular,  it  proceeds  according  to  general  !awa.  And  while 
tlieae  laws  are  fixed  and  atable,  they  may  be  so  fixed  as  to 
admit  of  what  we  think  deviations  ;  so  that  hotk  what  we  call 
the  law,  and  what  we  call  the  deviatioa  from  the  law,  may  he 
embraced  in  the  plan  of  pi-ovidence.  As  to  the  way  in  which 
tliis  plan  is  carried  forward,  some  hare  had  recourse  to  the 
supposition  of  a  plastic  nature,  intermediate  between  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  creature, — others  to  an  energy  eommumcated  from 
the  Creator  to  the  creature.  But  the  true  view  ia  to  regard  all 
things  and  all  events  as  upheld  and  governed  liy  the  continual 
presence  and  power  of  God  There  ia  a  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  view  with  th  f  1  m  d  p  ibility  of  man, 
but  it  ia  not  imposs  bl  to  d 
FBUBENCE  (prvdenit  oo 
forethought)  is  one  f  ti 
by  the  ancient  eth  I  v 
habit  of  acting  at  all  t 
It  ia  equaDy  remo  d  t 
timidity  or  irreaolut 
the  best  ends,  and  p 
means.  It  is  not  o  ly 
luatre  tni  all  the  oth  t 

"  The  rules  of  ,yn  d  g  1  1  L   th   1  wa  of  the  stone 

tables,  are  for  the  m    t  p    t  p    h  b  t  T!ou  ahait  not  ia 

their  charaoteristio  formula:  and  it  is  an  especial  part  of 
Christian  prudence  that  it  should  be  so.  Nor  would  it  he  diffi- 
cult to  bring  under  this  head  all  the  social  obllgatiuna  that 
arise  out  of  the  relations  of  the  present  life,  which  the  sensual 
understanding  (to  ^ipotTj^  t^s  aopioj,  Rom.  viii.  6)  ia  of  itaelf 
able  to  discover,  and  the  performance  of  which,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  merest  worldly  self-interest,  without 
love  or  faith,  is  sufficioiii  to  enforce ;  but  which  Christian  pru' 
dence  enlivens  by  a  higher  principle  and  renders  aymbolic  and 
sacramental  (Ephes.  v.  32)." 
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PEUDENCE— 

"  Morality  may  bo  compared  to  the  consonant;  pnidenee  to 
tho  vowel.  The  former  cannot  bo  uttered  (reduced  to  prac- 
tice) but  bj  means  of  the  latter, 

"  The  Plutonic  division  of  tlie  duties  of  morality  i-nmnien'^S 
with  the  prudential  or  the  habit  of  act  and  purpose  proceeding 
from  enlightened  self-interest  (qui  aniini  iiitpeiw.  corporii  ser- 
vitio,  rentm  aiixilio,  iit  prirpriiim  snicommodu  hi  el  !i6i  jirouiJii* 
vfilnr,  hunc  esse priideiileia  sliUuiiiiii.t);  aMuerds  to  the  moral, 
(bat  is,  to  the  purifying  and  remedial  virtues;  and  seekM  ita 
summit  in  the  imitation  of  the  diviae  nature.  In  this  last 
division,  answering  to  that  which  we  have  called  the  spiritual, 
Plato  includes  all  those  inward  acts  and  aspirations,  waitings, 
and  wntchings,  which  have  a  growth  in  godlikoness  for  their 
immediate  purpose,  and  the  union  of  tho  human  soul  with  the 
supreme  good  us  their  ultimate  object." '  —  V.  Morality. 

PSYCHISM  (from  4uz5,  soul)  is  the  word  chosen  by  Mona, 
Q.uesne'  to  denote  tho  doctrine  that  there  la  a  fluid,  diffused 
throughout  all  nature,  animating  equally  all  living  and  or- 
ganized beings,  and  that  the  difference  which  appears  in  their 
actions  comes  of  their  particular  organination.  The  fluid  is 
general,  the  organisation  is  individual. 

This  opinion  differs  from  that  of  Pythagoras,  who  held  that 
the  boqI  of  a  roan  passed  individually  into  the  body  of  a  brute. 
He  (Mens.  Quesne)  holds  that  while  the  body  dies  fiie  soul 
does  not ;  the  organisation  perishes,  but  not  the  psychal  or 
psychical  fluid. 

PSYCHOLOGY  (4i'*.i.  the  sou!;  :iriyoj,  discourse,)  — The  name 
may  be  new,  but  the  study  is  old.  It  is  recommended  in  the 
saying  ascribed  to  Socrates — Know  thyself.  The  recommen- 
dation is  renewed  in  the  Cogiio  ergo  svm  of  Desoarteo,  and 
in  the  writings  of  Maiebrancho,  Arnauld,  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume,  psychologiual  inquii'icR  held  a  prominent 
place.  Still  further  prominence  was  given  to  them  by  liie 
followers  of  Kant  and  Reid,  and  pst/e/ioloj/i/.  instead  "i  being 
partially  treated  as  an  introduction  to  Logic,  to  Ethli.0,  and  tc 
Metaphysics,  which  all  rest  on  it,  is  now  treated  as  a  separatt 
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PSYCHOLOGY  — 

department  of  science.  It  is  tliat  knowledge  of  the  mind  anl 
ita  faculties  which  we  derive  from  a  careful  esamination  of 
the  facta  of  consciouaneaa.  Life  and  the  functions  of  our  or- 
ganized body  belonp;  to  physiology;  and,  although  tiere  is  a 
close  connection  between  soul  and  body,  and  mutual  action 
and  reaction  between  them,  that  ia  no  reason  why  the  two 
departments  of  inquiry  should  be  confounded,  unless  to  those 
who  think  tho  sou!  to  be  the  product  or  result  of  bodily  orga- 
nization. Broussais  said,  ho  could  not  understand  those  phi- 
loBophew  who  shut  their  eyes  and  their  ears  in  order  to  hear 
themselves  think.  But  if  the  capacity  of  thinking  be  ante- 
rior to,  and  independent  of,  sense  and  bodily  organs,  then  Vba 
soul  which  thinks,  and  its  faculties  or  powers  of  thinking, 
deserve  a  separate  consideration.' 

Mr.  Stewart'  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term  psychology, 
though  it  is  sanctioned  by  Dr.  CampbeJl  and  Dr.  Beattie,  as 
implying  a  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  or  essence  of  the 
sentient  or  thinking  principle,  altogether  unconnected  with 
our  conclusions  concerning  its  phenomena  and  general  laws. 
The  hypothesis  implied  is  that  the  aentJent  or  thinking  prin- 
ciple is  different  in  its  nature  or  essence  from  matter.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  not  altogether  umocneeted  with  its  [  heno 
mena.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  on  a  difference  of  the  pheno- 
mena whicli  they  present  that  we  ground  the  distinction  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  reality  jf  the 
distinction  may  be  disputed.  There  are  philostpher'!  who 
maintain  that  there  is  but  one  substance — call  it  either  matter 
or  mind.  And  the  question,  when  puihod  to  this  extremity 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  human  int  11  t  G  d  nlj  kn  w 
whether  tlie  two  substances  which  w  all  matt  and  m  nd 
have  not  something  which  is  common  t  b  th  Bat  tl  phe 
nomena  which  they  eshibit  are  so  d  ff  nt  as  t  1  ad  u  to 
infer  a  difference  in  the  cause.  And  all  that  mpl  d  a 
using  the  term  psyrkology  is,  that  th  ph  n  m  na  f  th  n 
tient  or  thinking  principle  are  diffe    nt  f    n   th    ph  n        na 

>  3™  Mtmoiri,  pur  Moqb.  Jonffroy,  De  fn  UgiUmiU  it  di       S      KC  F 
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PSYCHOLOGY  — 

of  matter.     And,  notwitistaading  the  objectioT 

art,  the  term  is  noiv  current,  especially  on 

denote  the  seienoe  of  the  humim  mind  as  manifested  hj  a 


Dr.  Priestley  at  one  time  maintainBd  the  materiality  of 
mind,  and  at  another  the  spirituality  of  matter,  I'he  opyafle 
epeaka  of  a  spiritual  tody.  A  body  which  is  spirit  sounds  to 
us  contradictory. 

Coleridge,  in  hia  Treatise  upon  Method,  employs  the  word 
psychological,  and  apologizes  for  using  on  iiisokas  vei-hiim. 
"Goolenius  is  remarkable  as  the  author  of  a  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  +ii;to)j>yio  (Marburg,  1597),  This  I  think  the  first 
appearance  of  psychology,  under  its  own  name,  in  modern 
philosophy.  Gtoclenius  had,  as  a  pupil,  Otto  Casnmnn,  whc 
wrote  Riychdogia  Aidhropoiogica,  siveanimm hmuanm  dodriaa 
(Hanau,  15S4).'" 

Psyehology  has  been  divided  into  two  parts — 1.  the  empiri- 
cal, having  for  its  object  the  phon 
the  faculties  by  which  they  tire 
having  for  its  object  the  nature 
spirituality,  immutability,  &o. 

Eational  psychology,  which  had  been  chiefly  prosecuted  be- 
fore his  day,  was  assailed  by  Kant,  who  maintained  that  apart 
from  experience  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  soul.  But  even 
admitting  that  psyc/wlogy  rests  chiefly  on  observation  and 
experience,  we  cannot  well  separate  between  phenomena  and 
their  cause,  nor  consider  the  cause  apart  from  the  phenomena. 
There  are,  however,  three  things  to  which  the  psychologist 
may  successively  attend.  1.  To  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. 2.  To  the  faculties  to  which  they  may  be  referred. 
3,  To  the  Ego,  that  is,  the  soul  or  m.ind  in  its  unity,  individu- 
ality, and  personality.  These  three  things  are  inseparable ; 
and  the  consideration  of  them  belongs  ia  psychology.  Sub- 
sidiary to  it  are  inquiries  concerning  the  mutual  action  anil 
reaction  of  soul  and  body,  the  effect  of  orgnnination,  tempera- 
ment,  age,  health,  disease,  country,  climate,  &c. 
Nemesius,  lfeA'a/«ra  J/<M«!'«i*s;  Buchnnaa  (David),  ffielon'a 

'  Cousin,  Bist.  of  Mni.  Fhiki.,  Irauslaled  hy  WrlKhl,  vo  .  li,,  p.  45. 
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AnimcB  Humanre;  Casmannua,  Ps'jQhohgia ;  Carus,  JUstorf 
nf  Vxijcholoipj,^  m  Gorman, 

PSYCHOPANNYCHISM  iMxi-  bo"1;  i^nd  niv,  nil;  vi%,  night 
—  the  sleep  uf  the  soul)  is  the  doctrine  to  ivliiuli  l,llt^ler 
among  diyinf^  and  Foi'mey,  among  philosophers,  were  in- 
flinod — -that  at  death  the  soul  falls  asleep  and  dooa  not  aivaku 
till  the  resurrection  of  the  bjdy. 

PYEEHOKISM.-F.  Scepticism,  Ataoeuics. 


QITADEIVIUM,  — F.  Triviuji. 

QUALITY  (nmo;,  ifouii'i;!,  qvalis  gjialilas,  BiiohneEs)  is  the  differ- 
ence which  distinguisliea  substances. 

"  There  may  be  suhBtaneeB  devoid  of  qiiantHy,  such  as  the 
intellective  and  immalerial ;  but  that  there  should  bo  tiub- 
Btanees  devoid  of  qiialUy,  is  a  thing  hardly  credihle,  heenuse 
they  could  not  then  he  characterized  and  distinguished  from 
one  another."' 

"  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I 
call  idea;  and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind  I 
call  the  qv<ilif'j  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is." ' 

"  IVe  understand  by  a  qvalilij  that  which  truly  constitutes 
the  nature  of  a  thing  —  what  it  is  —  what  telongs  to  it  per- 
manently, as  an  individual,  or  in  common  with  others  like  it 
—  not  that  which  paasos,  which  vanishes,  Find  answers  to  no 
lasting  judgment.  A  body  falls:  it  is  a  fact,  an  accident:  it 
is  heavy,  that  is  a  quality.  BTory  fact,  every  accident,  every 
phenomenon,  supposes  a  giiality  by  which  it  is  produced,  or 
ty  which  it  is  undergone :  and  reciprocally  every  qtmlify  of 
things  which  we  know  by  experience  manifests  itself  by  cer- 
tain modes  or  oertaitt  phenomena;  for  it  is  prccisoly  in  this 
way  thflt  things  discover  themselves  to  us."' 

Descartes'  says, — "  El  Jiie  qnidem  per  modos  p2ane  idem  ini 

'  Bto.  LeiprfK,  IS**-  'Hnrris.  PMl.  An  mgr,  Dhap.  S, 

•  Ifloko,  Msiaa  m  Bum,  Unda-ttani.,  bnok  II,  cbiip,  8,  B.jet,  S, 

*  DM.  dea  Srtmc™  Phflr-nypli. 
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atTAlITT- 

teliigiwus,  quod  Qfilif  perattributaM^qnalitates.  Sed  cunt  con- 
sideramun substantiam  ab  illh affici.,  vetvariari,  DocamvamodoB; 
eiim  ab  lata  variattoiie  taleia  posse  dennminare,  vucarnvs  quali- 
tates;  ac  demote,  cum  geneiaiiiisspectamuslantumea  substaniite 
incase,  uocamua  atti'ibufa.  Ideoqfie  in  Deo  uon  proprie  modos 
ou(  qualitatea  se(?  attributaionitfjn  eseedicimus,qulu  nulla  in  eo 
vca-iafio  estiiiielligeitda.  Eteliam  in  rebus  creatis,  eagiiwrmn- 
quant  in  its  diverso  modo  se  Jiabent,  ut  existeidia  el  duraiio  in  rt 
Patents  el  durante,  non  quaJitatcs  aul  mudi,  sed  attributa  did 
debejit." 

"  As  qitalities  help  to  distinguish  not  only  one  aoul  from  an- 
other soul,  and  one  body  from,  auothar  body,  but  (in  a  more 
general  way)  every  soul  from  every  body,  it  follows  that  poli- 
ties, by  having  this  common  reference  to  both,  are  naturally 
divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal." ' 

Hutcheson  also' reduces  all  guaZi(i«a  to  two  genera.  Thought, 
—  proper  to  mind.     Motion,  —  proper  to  matter. 

Qiialilies  are  distinguished  as  essential,  or  sHoh  as  are  inse- 
parable  from  the  substance — aa  thought  from  mind,  or  exten- 
sion from  matter ;  and  non-esaeiilial,  or  Each  as  we  can  separate 
in  conception  from  the  substance — oh  passionateness  or  mild- 
ness from  mind,  or  heat  or  cold  from  matter. 

"With  respect  to  all  kinds  of  quaUlies,  there  is  one  thing 
to  be  observed,  that  some  degree  of  permanence  is  always 
requisite ;  else  they  are  not  so  properly  qualities  aa  incidental 
affections.  Thus  we  call  not  a  maa  passionate,  because  he  has 
occasionally  been  angered,  but  because  he  is  prone  to  frequent 
anger ;  nor  do  we  say  a  man  is  of  a  pallid  or  a  niddy  com- 
plesioa,  because  he  is  red  by  immediate  exercise  or  pale  by 
sudden  fear,  but  when  that  paleness  or  redness  may  be  called 
constitutioual."^ 

On  the  question,  historical  and  critical,  as  to  the  distiaction 
of  the  qvalitiee  of  matter  as  primary  or  secondary,  see  Beid's 
Wm-ks,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.^ 

"Another  division  of  qualities  is  into  natural  and  aeqin'Tcd. 
Thus  in  the  mind,  docility  may  be  called  a.  natural  quality; 
science  an  acquired  one:  in  the  human  body,  beauty  may  be 
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called  a  natural  qucdiiy;  gentiliiry  (good  carriage)  aji  acqirlred 
one.  This  distinction  descanda  even  to  bodies  inanimate.  Tc 
transmit  objects  of  vision  is  aqvaliitj  natural  to  crystal;  butt*) 
enlarge  them  while  transmitted,  is  a  character  advcntitiou*. 
Eyon  the  Kame  qualiiy  may  be  nolural  in  one  substanco,  as 
attraction  in  the  magnet;  and  acquired  in  another,  as  the  ennie 
attraction  in  the  magnetic  bar," ' —  V,  Attribctb,  Proposition. 
ftuality  [Occult). — "It  was  usual  with  the  Peripatetics,  when 
the  cause  of  any  phenomeDa  was  demanded,  to  have  rf 
to  their  faeiiUies  or  or-euit  qualiiies,  and  to  say,  for  ii 
that  bread  nourished  by  its  nutritiye  faeuity  (gycdUy) ;  and 
seciitt  purged  by  ita  purgative." ' 

"Were  I  to  make  a  division  of  the  gualiiiea  of  bodies  as  they 
appear  to  our  senses,  I  ■would  divide  them  first  into  those  that 
are  manifest,  and  those  that  are  eccvlt.  The  manifest  qiialUiei 
are  those  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  primary;  such  as  Extension, 
Figure,  Divisibility,  Motion,  Hardness,  Softness,  Fluidity. 
The  nature  of  these  is  manifest  even  to  sense ;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  philosopher  with  regard  to  them  is  not  to  Und  out 
their  nature,  which  is  well  known,  b.ut  to  discover  the  effects 
produced  by  their  various  combinations;  and,  with  regard  to 
those  of  them  which  are  not  essential  to  matter,  to  discover 
their  causes  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

"  The  second  class  consists  of  occiiU  qualiiiea,  which  may  be 
subdivided  into  various  kinds;  as^rs/,  the  secondary  gunMies; 
secondly,  th^  disorders  we  feel  in  our  own  bodies;  and;Si?-rf/^, 
all  the  qualifies  which  we  call  powers  of  bodies,  whether  me- 
chanical, chemical,  medical,  animal,  or  vegetable :  or  if  there 
be  any  other  powers  not  comprehended  under  these  beads. 
Of  all  these  the  existence  is  manifest  to  sense,  but  the  nature 
is  occult;  and  here  the  philosopher  has  an  ample  field."' 
OTIANTITY  {KotK»,  qnaniiim,  how  much)  is  defined  by  matho- 
Biaticians  to  be  "  that  which  admits  of  more  or  less." 

"Mathematics  contain  properly  the  dnclrijie  of  measure; 
and  the  object  of  this  science  is  commonly  said  to  be  qiianiily; 
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ttTTAirriTT-- 

tlierefore,  guaii{i(i/  ought  to  be  defined,  aiai  may  fie  faeanuitd. 
Those  who  haye  defined  quaHtiiy  to  be  whaiener  li  capable  of 
more  or  less,  have  given  too  wide  a  notion  of  it,  whi<h,  it  ia 
apprehended,  has  led  some  persons  to  apply  mattiemadcaL  retf 
soiling  to  subjects  that  do  nut  admit  of  it.  Pain  and  pieasuro 
adiiit  of  various  degrees,  but  who  can  pretend  to  measuro 
thtm?"' 

"  Aeeording  to  the  :>ommon  definition,  quantity  is  that  whieb 
is  susceptible  of  augmentaiion  or  diminution.  But  man^ 
tiings  susceptible  of  augmentation  or  diminution,  and  that 
even  in  a  continuous  manner,  are  not  qiiaiitilies.  A  sensation, 
painful  or  pleasing,  augments  or  diminishes,  and  runs  through 
different  phases  of  intensity.  But  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  a  sensation  and  qtiantily.'!* 

"There  are  some  qiiaulilies  which  may  be  called  proper, 

and  others   improper That  properly  is  quantity 

which  is  measured  by  its  otan  kind;  or  which,  of  its  own  nature, 
is  capable  of  being  doubled  or  tripled,  without  taking  in  any 
liiantity  of  a  diflerent  kind  as  a  measure  of  it,  Improfier  quan- 
tity is  that  wiiieh  cannot  be  measured  by  i/s  own  kind;  but  to 
which  we  assign  a  measure  by  the  means  of  some  proper 
quantity,  that  is  related  to  it.  Thus  velocity  of  motion,  wheu 
we  consider  it  by  itself,  cannot  be  measured."  We  measure 
it  by  the  space  passed  in.  a  given  time.' 
Quantity  (Discrete  and  Continuous),  —  "In  magnitude  and 
multitude  we  behold  the  two  primary,  the  two  grand  and  com- 
prehensive species,  into  which  the  yeiras  of  g7ionWy  is  divided; 
magnitude,  from  its  union,  being  called  qvaniily  coniiiinovs 
multitude,  from  its  separation,  quantity  discrete.  Of  the  con 
(iniioiw  kind  is  every  solid ;  also  the  bound  of  every  solid ;  that 
is,  a  superficies ;  and  the  bound  of  every  superficies,  that  is,  a 
line ;  to  which  may  be  added  those  two  concomitants  of  every 
body,  namely,  time  and  place.  Of  the  diio-ete  kind  are 
fleets  and  armies,  herds,  flocks,  the  syllables  of  sounds  articu- 
late, &,c."* 

"  Discrete  quantiiy  is  that  of  which  tlio  parts  Jiave  no  cou- 
tinuity,  as  in  number.     The  number,  e.  g..  of  inches  in  a  to  ib 

<  Ktdd,  BsMji  on  Qnanlily.  «  Mrf.  ia  Seiewa  PMUa<ipK 
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QITAHTITY— 

rule,  is  the  same  whether  the  solid  inches  remwn  ooatinuonBi 
or  aro  uut  asunder  and  flung  about  the  world  ;  but  they  do  not 
coniititute  a,  foot  .ength  [which  is  a  continuous  quaiilUy),  ua- 
less  they  ore  6o  joined  together  that  the  bounding  lines  ol'  one 
coincide  with  those  of  another.  Qieontlaiious  qtianlities  there 
are  two  kinds;  one,  of  which  the  parts  ofe  co-cxistcnt,  as  in 
extension ;  another,  in  which  the  parts  are  successive,  oa  in 
duration.  Discrete  and  continuous  qnantities  are  sometimes 
oalled  multitude  and  magnitude." ' 

According  to  Derodon'  qiiaiiiifg  is  either — 1.  Permanent, 
when  its  parts  are  together ;  or  2,  Successive,  when  they  eiisl 
some  after  others.  Time  and  motion  are  quantity  sticcesatve. 
Permanent  qiianiiti/  is  —  1.  Contiimove,  as  a  line  which  is 
length ;  svperficien.  which  is  length  and  breadth ;  and  viathe- 
matieal  body,  which  is  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  2.  Vis- 
erefe,  as  number  and  speech. 

Hutcheson'  notices  magnitude,  time,  and  number,  as  three 
genera  of  quaiitHi/. 

Qaantity  is  called  discrete  when  the  parts  are  not  connected, 
ns  number ;  con  (in  nous,  when  they  arc  connected,  and  then  it 
is  either  aticcexsive,  as  time,  motion  ;  or  ^ermatient,  which  is 
■what  is  otherwise  called  space  or  estension,  in  length,  breadth, 
and  depth ;  length  alone  constitutes  lines ;  length  and  breadth, 
surfaces;  and  the  three  together,  solids.'  —  V.  Propositjov. 
OTJIDDITY  or  ftUIDITT  (gxiddilos,  from  quid,  what).  — This 
term  was  employed  in  scholastic  philosophy  as  equiyalent  to 
the  TO  tl  iji  ftrai  of  Aristotle,  and  denotes  what  was  subse- 
quently oalled  the  mibstantial  form.  It  is  the  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  it?  quid  est?  It  is  that  which  distinguishes 
a  thing  from  other  things,  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  not 
another.  It  is  synonymous  with  essence,  and  comprehends 
both  the  subntonoe  and  qualities.  For  qualities  belong  to  sub- 
stance, and  by  qualities  substance  manifests  itself.  It  ia  the 
known  essence  of  a  thing;  or  the  complement  of  all  that 
malies  us  conceive  of  anything  as  wc 
fercnt  from  any  or  every  other  thing, 


*  R^  Roy-  Log-,  pari 
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alJIETISM  (quies,  rest)  "is  the  doctrine  that  the  hightst  charac- 
ter of  virtue  cousiste  in  the  perpetual  oontemjlation  and  iovo 
of  supreme  excelleaee." ' 

The  two  following  propositions  from  Fenolon'a  MaxiTos  of  {hi 
Saints  Tore  condemned  by  Innocent  XII.  in  1099,  1.  There 
ia  attainable  in  this  life  a  state  of  perfection  in  which  the  ex- 
pectation of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment  have  no  place, 
2.  Souls  ma;  be  eo  inflamed  with  love  tu  God,  and  so  resigned 
to  his  will,  that  if  they  believed  that  God  liad  condemned  them 
to  eternal  pain,  they  would  ahsulutciy  sacriSce  their  salvation. 
Madame  Guyon  thought  she  had  learned  a  method  by  which 
eouis  might  be  carried  to  such  a  stato  of  perfection,  that  a  con- 
tinual act  of  contemplation  and  love  might  be  substituted  for 
all  other  acts  of  religion. 

A  controversy  was  carried  on  by  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  on 
the  subject.  See  a  dissertation  by  M.  Boanel,  De  la  Contro- 
versy de  Bossuel  el  Fenelon,  attr  U  QaUHsmc;  ^  Upham,  Life  (^ 
Madame  Guyon . 


RACE.  — r.  Si-ECiEs. 

BATIO. — When  two  euhjecta  admit  of  comparison  with  reference 
to  some  quality  which  they  possess  in  common,  and  which  may 
be  measured,  this  measure  is  their  ratio,  or  the  rate  in  which 
the  one  exceeds  the  other.  With  this  t«rm  is  connected  that 
a? pivporiion,  which  denotes  the  portions,  or  parts  of  one  nu^ 
nitude  which  are  contained  in  another.  In  mathematics,  the 
term  ratio  is  used  iar  proportion ;  thus,  instead  of  the  yropor- 
tioii  which  one  thing  bears  t«  another,  we  say,  the  ratio  which 
one  bears  to  the  other,  meaning  its  comparative  magnitude. 

In  the  following  passage  ratio  is  used  for  reason  or  cause. 
"  In  this  consists  the  ratio  and  essential  ground  of  iJie  gospel 
doctrine."' — V.  Reason. 

BATIOCINATIOM".  — "The  ccnjnnotion  of  images  with  affirma- 
tions and  negations,  whicJi  make  up  propositions,  and  the 
conjunction  of  propositions  one  to  anotiier,  and  illation  of  con- 
clusions upon  them,  is  raiiociaaiion  or  discourse. 
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RATIOCIlfATIOJr- 

"  Some  oonsecutions  are  so  intimately  aad  evidently  ooik 
nesed  to,  or  found  in,  the  premises,  that  the  conclusion  is  at- 
tained quasi  per  sallum,  and  without  anything  of  rathcinatiM 
process,  and  as  the  eye  sees  its  ohjects  immediately  and  with- 
out any  previous  discourBe." ' 

"  The  aohoolmen  make  a  third  act  of  the  mind  M-hich  they 
call  ratiocination,  and  we  mav  style  it  the  generation  of  a 
judgment  from  others  actually  in  our  understand  ng     ' 

"  When  from  a  general  proposition,  by  comb  n  ng  t  w  th 
Other  propositions,  we  infer  a  proposition  of  the  same  degree 
of  generality  with  itself,  or  a  less  general  propos  t  on  r  a 
proposition  merely  individual,  the  process  is  rat  Oct  at  o  [or 
syllogism)."' — V.  Eeasonisg. 
RATIONALE. — "  The  chairs  of  theology  aud  philosophy  (during 
the  scholastic  ages)  were  the  oracular  seats  from  which  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  expounded,  as  the  rationale  of 
theological  and  moral  truth."* 

"  There  cannot  he  a  body  of  rules  without  a  ralionale,  and 
this  rationale  constitutes  the  science.  There  were  poets  hefore 
there  were  rules  of  poetical  composition ;  but  before  Aristotle, 
or  Horace,  or  Boiieau,  or  Pope  could  writ«  their  arts  of  poetry 
and  criticism,  they  had  considered  the  reasons  on  which  their 
precepts  rested,  they  had  conceived  in  their  own  minds  a 
theory  of  the  art.  In  like  manner  there  were  navigatora 
before  there  was  ait  art  of  narigation ;  but  before  the  art  of 
navigation  could  teach  the  methods  of  finding  the  ship's  place 
by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Boienoe  of  astro- 
nomy must  have  explained  the  system  of  the  world."' 

Anthony  Sparrow,  bishop  of  Bseter,  is  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled,  A  RaiionaU  vpon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.' — 7, 
Science,  Akt. 
BATIONALISIT,  in  philosophy,  is  opposed  to  sensualism,  sai- 
tuiam,  or  se/tsism,  according  to  all  which,  all  our  knowledge  ia 
derived  from  sense.     It  is  also  opposed  to  empiricism,  whicb 

■  Hale,  Prim.  Orig,  ^MmkUid,  pp.  DO,  61. 

»  Tui*er.  i^M  n/  Xatare.  toI.  I,  part  i,,  r.  II,  soct,  IS. 

■  Mill,  Log-.  Si  eait,  rol.  i.,  p.  223. 

t  Bit  a.  C.  r-enifl.  Method  of  OUm  in  PdliliC!,  chap.  19,  B«dt  % 
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RATIONALISM  — 

refers  ail  our  knowledge  to  sensation  and  reflection,  or  eipe- 
rienee.  According  to  rationalism,  reason  fumislies  uortain 
elements,  without  which  experience  is  not  possible.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Condiilac  is  of  the  former  kind.  —  that  of  Twayer 
Collard  of  the  latter.  The  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Eeid  have 
been  conlj'asted  in  the  same  manner,  hut  not  quite  correujly. 
— V.  Sensi.im,  Sensuism,  Sensualism. 

RATIONALISU,  in  religion,  as  opposed  to  supernaturalism^ 
means  the  adoption  of  reason  as  our  sufficient  and  only  guide, 
exclusive  of  tradition  and  revelation.  Spinoza,  in  his  TVac 
tafxis  Theologico-Polilicus,  tried  to  espiain  all  that  is  super- 
natural in  religion  by  leason.  And  Strauss  and  others  in 
modern  Germany  hare  carried  this  line  of  speculation  mucl 
farther. 

EATIONALISTS.  — "The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  piij- 
mires ;  they  only  lay  up  and  uso  their  store.  The  rationaHata 
are  like  the  spiders ;  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels. 
But  give  me  a  philosopher,  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle 
faculty,  gatheriag  from  abroad,  but  digesting  that  which  in 
gathered  by  his  own  virtue." ' 

REAL  (The). — "  There  is  no  arguing  from  ideal  to  real  existence, 
unless  it  could  first  be  shown,  that  such  ideas  must  have  their 
objective  realities,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for,  as  they  pass 
within,  except  it  be  bj  supposing  such  and  such  real  exist, 
ences,  ad  extra,  to  answer  them." ' 

The  term  real  always  imports  the  existent.     It  is  used  — 

1.  As  denoting  the  existent,  as  opposed  to  the  non-existent, 
somelhing,  as  opposed  to  nothing. 

2.  As  opposed  to  the  nominal  or  verbal,  the  thing  to  tlia 

3.  As  synonymous  with  actual,  and  thus  opposed — 1.  T-; 
potential,  and  2.  To  possible,  existence. 

4.  As  denoting  the  absolute  in  opposition  to  the  phenomenal^ 
things  in  fhemselves  in  opposition  to  things  as  they  appear  to 
us,  relatively  to  our  faculties. 

5.  As  indicating  a  subsistence  in  nature  in  opposition  to  a 
repfeeentatioa  ia  thought,  ens  reaU,  as  opposed  to  ens  ralionis. 
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REAL  — 

G.  As  opposed  to  lagieal  or  rational,  a  thing  which  in  itself, 
or  really,  re,  is  one,  may  logically,  raiione,  be  oonsidoreJ  as 
diverse  or  plural,  and  vice  versa.'  —  V.  TiRTUit. 

REALISJVT,  as  opposed  to  idealism,  is  the  doctrioo  that  in  per- 
ception iJiere  is  an  immediate  or  intuitive  cognition  of  the 
citernal  object,  while  according  txi  idealiam  our  knowledge  of 
anestornol  world  is  mediate  and  representative,  i.e.,  by  means 
of  ideas.  —  V.  Idea,  and  loEiusu.' 

RSAIiISIff,  as  opposed  to  nominalism,  ia  the  doctrine  that  gemis 
and  speoieJi  are  real  things,  existing  independently  of  our  con- 
ceptions and  expressions ;  and  that  &%  in  tlie  case  of  eingulivr 
terms,  there  is  some  real  indiyidnal  corresponding  to  each,  so, 
in  common  terms  also,  there  is  something  corresponding  to 
eaeb.;  wkicli  ia  the  object  of  our  thoughts,  ■when  wo  omploj 
the  term.* 

Consin  has  said  that  the  Middle  Age  is  but  a  devolopment 
of  a  phrase  of  Porphyry,*  wliich  has  been  thus  translated  by 
Boethius  —  Mox  de  generihus  et  speciebas  illiid  quidem  sive  tiib- 
sislant,  stDe  in  solis  nudis  ialellectibiis  posiia  siiif,  sive  aubsisiatt' 
iia  cor^oralia  sinl  an  iiieorp</ralia,  el  vtrum  separata  a  sensibir 
libus  an  ia  sensibilibus  jmsita  et  citj'a  htec  cojiaistentia,  dicei-t 
recusabo.  —  V.  Conceptuaijssi,  Nominalism.  —  See  Chretien, 
Log.  Meth.;'  Thomson,  Outline  of  Lavia  of  Thouglit* 

REASON  {liafio,  from  rear,  to  think).— "The  word  reason  in  the 
English  language  has  different  significations  ejmetime^  it  is 
taken  for  true  and  clear  principles  sometimes  for  rleir  and 
fair  deductions  from  these  prmeiples  anl  sjmetimes  for  the 
cause,  and  particularly  the  final  cause  But  the  considpiation 
I  shall  have  of  it  here  is  in  a  signification  different  from  all 
these ;  and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a  faculty  in  man  that 
faculty  whereby  man  ia  suppoied  to  bt.  distmguishi.d  from 
beasts,' and  wherein  it  if  evident  he  much  surfasae'j  them  ' 


Ibid,  m 
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"All  the  operations  of  tlic  mind  when  it  thinks  of  the 
qualities  of  thinga  separately  from  th«  things  to  wliiijh  they 
belong ;  or  when  it  forma  general  notions,  and  employs  geno 
ral  terms;  or  when  it  judges  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  different  things;  or  whea  it  draws  inforoneiisi  are 
comprehended  under  the  term  reason,  lieasoa  seems  chiofly 
to  consist  in  the  power  to  keep  such  or  such  thoughts  in  the 
mind;  and  to  change  tliom  at  pleasure;  instead  of  their  low- 
ing through  the  myid  as  in  dreams;. also  in  the  power  to  see 
the  difference  between  one  thought  and  another,  and  ho  com* 
pare,  separate,  or  join  them  together  afresh.  Though,  animals 
seem  to  bare  some  little  power  to  perform  those  operations, 
man  has  so  much  more  of  it,  that  he  alone  is  said  to  be  en- 
dowed with  reason." ' 

"Thiawordisnsed  to  signify — 1.  All  the  intellectual  powers 
collectively.  2.  Those  intellectual  powers  eiolusivoly  in  which 
man  differs  from  brutes.  3.  The  faculty  of  carrying  on  the 
operation  of  reasoning.  4.  The  premiss  or  premises  of  an 
argument,  especially  the  minor  premiss ;  and  it  is  from  reason 
in  this  sense  that  the  word  Teasortiug  is  derived.  5.  A  cause, 
as  when  we  say  that  the  reason  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is, 
that  the  moon  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  earth."* 

"  In  common  and  popular  discourse,  reason  denotes  that 
power  by  which  we  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  right 
from  wrong;  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  combine  means 
for  the  attainment  of  particular  ends."' 

"Reason  is  used  sometimes  to  express  the  whole  of  those 
powers  which  elevate  man  above  the  brutes,  and  oonstituto 
his  rational  nature,  more  especially,  perhaps,  his  intellectual 
powers ;  sometimes  to  express  the  power  of  deduction  or  argu- 
mentation."' 

Considering  it  as  a  word  denoting  a  faculty  or  compleraent 

'  rpj-lor,  EhmmU  of  Tliouffhi. 
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of  faculties,  Sir  W.  Hamilton'  eays,  "Etason  Las  been  Bra 
ployed  to  denote  — 

"  1.  Our  intelligent  nature  in  general,  aa  dlstinguiahod  from 
the  lower  cognitive  faculties,  as  sense,  imagination,  and  mo- 
Diorj ;  and  in  contrast  to  the  feelings  and  deaii^s,  including 
-  —  1.  Conception;  2.  Judgment;  3.  Reasoning;  4.  Intelli- 
gence ;  toLj. 

"2.  The  right  and  regular  use  of  our  rational  faculties. 

"3.  The  dianoetic  and  noetic  futotious  of  reason,  as  by 
Reid.' 

"  The  dianootJc  function  or  ratiocination,  as  bj  Reid  in  hia 
Iiiqmry* 

"  5.  The  noetic  function  or  common  sense.  And  by  Kant 
and  others  opposed  to  the  understanding  as  comprehending 
the  other  functions  of  iiought." 
BEASOH  (Spontaneity  of).  —  "I  call  sponlaneity  of  reason,  the 
development  of  reason  anterior  to  reflection,  the  power  which 
reason  has  to  seize  at  first  upon  truth,  to  comprehend  it  and 
to  admit  it,  without  demanding  and  rendering  to  it^lf  an 
account  of  it."* 
REASON  AND  ITNDEESTANDING.  —  "  Pure  rtason  or  intui- 
tion holds  a  similar  relation  to  the  jinderstanding  that  percep- 
tion holds  to  iien'jation,  Aa  sensation  rereala  only  siibjKtive 
facts,  while  perception  involves  a  direct  intuition  of  the 
objective  world  around  us;  so  with  regard  to  higher  truths 
and  laws,  the  vitderslanding  furnishes  merely  the  subjective 
forms  in  whieh  they  may  be  logically  stated,  while  m/iiiIIoh 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  actual  matter,  or  reality  of 
truth  itself."' 

"  The  faculty  of  thought  manifests  itself  both  ae  understand- 
ing and  reuaon.  By  the  lindersiandiny  we  inquire  after  and 
investigate  the  grounds,  causes,  and  conditions  of  our  repr&- 
sentatJons,  feelings,  and  desires,  and  of  those  objects  standing 
in  immediate  connection  with  them;  by  reason  we  innuira 
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ader  ultimate  grounds,  causes,  and  conditions.  By  tho  undei* 
standing  wo  evolve  rules  for  the  regulation  of  our  desiring 
faculty ;  by  reason  wfl  subordinate  these  rules  to  a  higher  law, 
to  a  law  which  determincf  the  unconditioned  form,  the  highest 
end  of  acting.  Through  the  power  of  thought,  therefore,  our 
knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  comprehended  in 
unity,  ,'oauection,  and  in  being.'" 

"  By  the  understanding,  I  mean  the  faculty  of  thinking  and 
forming  Judgments  on  the  notices  furnished  by  the  sense,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  existing  in  itself,  which  rules  consti- 
tute its  distinct  nature.  By  the  pure  reason,  I  mean  the  power 
by  which  we  become  possessed  of  principles  (the  eternal  veri- 
ties of  Plato  and  DeHcartes)  anil  of  ideas  (n.  b.,  not  images), 
as  the  ideas  of  a  point,  a  line,  a  circle,  in  mathematics ;  and 
of  justice,  holiness,  free-will,  &c,,  in  morals.  Hence  in  works 
of  pure  science,  the  definitions  of  necessity  precede  the  reason- 
ing ;  in  other  works  they  more  aptly  form  the  concliwioB."' 

"  The  definition  and  proper  character  of  man — that,  namely, 
which  should  contradistinguish  him  from  other  animals,  is  to 
betaken  from  his  reason  rather  than  his  understajiding ;  in 
regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be  something  of 
understanding,  but  there  is  nothing  of  i-eason." ' 

In  thephiloeophyof  Kant  theuHdersioniiiiiy  isdistinguislied 
from  the  iwson  — 

1.  By  the  sphere  of  their  action.  The  sphere  of  the  under- 
atanding  is  coincident  with  the  sensible  world,  and  cannot 
transcend  it ;  but  the  reason  ascends  to  the  super-sensuous. 

2.  By  tho  otgeeis  and  results  of  their  exercise,  Tho  wider 
sliinding  deals  with  conceptions,  the  reason  with  ideas.  The 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  uHderstanding  ia  particular  and 
contingent,  the  product  of  the  reason  is  necessary  and  univer- 
sal knowledge  or  truth,* 

"  Tiie  faculty  which  combines  the  simple  perceptions,  and 
BO  gives  the  knowledge  of  the  complex  objects,  has  been  called 
ihc  understanding.    It  is  an  eaorgj  of  tho  mind  as  intelligent. 

•  TenneiBsn,  9ruildriiS,  sect.  II.  '  ColuriOge,  Friend,  pp.  139,  161. 
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it  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  knowledge,  that  the  mind  is 
of  itself  aa  unity,  of  the  world  as  diversity.  The  outward 
world  is  seen  as  diverse  through  the  various  sensations,  but  is 
hound  in  certain  relations — those  of  space  — which  ate  inau- 
pendent  of  the  perceiving  subject.  The  mind  requires  a  cause 
external  to  itself,  of  the  constant  representation  of  unity  in 
diversity,  no  less  than  of  the  lepresentation  of  different  quali- 
ties. The  reason,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  causal  principle, 
refers  these  relations  to  the  object.  Precisely  as  the  intelli- 
gence refers  the  siagle  perception  to  an  external  cause,  so  it 
refers  the  combination  of  perceptions  to  one  object.  The 
widersUaiding  is  thus  the  same  faculty  ■with  the  reason,  but  in 
certain  particular  applications." ' 

"  The  assertion  of  a  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  appre- 
hends truth,  ■which  faculty  is  higher  than  the  discursive  rea- 
son, as  the  truth  apprehended  by  it  is  higher  than  mere  demon- 
Btrative  truth,  agrees  with  tlie  doctrine  taught  and  insisted  on 
by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridga.  And  so  far  as  he  was 
the  means  of  inculcating  this  doctrine,  which  is  the  doctrine  of 
Plato,  and,  I  might  add,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  many  other  philo- 
sophers, let  him  have  due  honour.  But  in  his  desire  to  impress 
the  doctrine  upon  men's  minds,  he  combined  it  with  several 
other  1«nets,  which  will  not  bear  eaaminatJon.  He  held  that 
the  two  faculties  by  which  t^ese  two  kinds  of  truth  are  appre- 
hended, and  which  our  philosophical  writers  call  the  intuitive 
reaaBn,  and  the  diseuraive  reason,  may  be  called,  and  ought  to 
be  called  respectively,  the  reason  and  the  nnderataading ;  and 
that  the  second  of  these  is  of  the  nature  of  the  instinct  of 
animals,  so  as  to  be  something  intermediata  between  reason 
and  inntind.  These  opinions,  I  may  venture  to  say,  are  alto- 
gether erroneous.  The  intuitive  reason  and  the  discursive 
reason  are  not,  by  any  English  writers,  called  the  reason  and 
the  understanding  ;  and  accordingly,  Coleridge  has  had  to  alter 
all  the  passages,  viz.,  those  taken  from  Leighton,  Harrington, 
and  Bacon,  from  which  his  exposition  proceeds.  The  viidcr- 
standing  is  so  far  from  being  especially  the  discursive  or  rea- 
soning faculty,  that  it  is,  in  universal  usage,  and  by  our  best 
writers,  opposed  to  the  discursive  or  reasoning  faculty.     Thus 
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tliia  is  esprossly  declared  by  Sir  John  Daries  .n  his  p>eci 
'  Oa  the  Immortality  of  tho  Soul.'    Ho  says  uf  tiie  soul ;  — 


*'  Instead  of  the  easo  bo  ng  fixed  and  the  i?  landing 
diBouraiye,  aa  Mr  Coler  dgo  says  tho  easo  a  d  st  nctivoly 
discursive;  that  is  t  ubta  s  con  Ju  oas  lyrunn  tig  from  one 
point  to  another  Th  ^  s  wl  at  meant  by  du  sus ;  or 
taking  the  full  te  n  rf  si  s  alto  s  d  ou  se  oj  reason. 
Understanding  is  fiied  that  a  t  d  olla  tijo  one  v  ew  of  a 
subject,  and  not  upon  flie  teps  by  vh  ch  t!  at  v  a  v  a  obtained. 
The  verb  to  reaso  ia\  Ilea  tiie  subatant  e,  tho  eas  ,  though 
it  is  not  co-estensive  witb.  it;  for,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  the 
intuitive  reason  as  well  as  tho  discursive  reason.  But  it  is 
by  the  faculty  of  reason  that  ive  are  capable  of  reasoning ; 
though  undoubtedly  the  prnetice  or  the  pretence  of  reasoning 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  aeom  at  variance  with  reason  in  the 
more  familiar  sense  of  the  term ;  as  is  the  case  alao  in  French. 
.     .     Moli&re'a  Criaale  says  (in  the  Feaimes  Savanies)  •  ■ 


"If  Mr.  Coleridge's  assertion  were  true  that  the  vndersiand 
ing  is  the  diacursive  and  tlio  reason  the  fixed  faculty,  we 
should  bo  justified  in  saying  that  ilie  understanding  is  ih& 
faeultff  htj  wliiek  we  reason,  and  ilte  reason  is  lite  facuUij  b'j 
vliich  we  understand.     Sut  this  is  not  so.     .     .     . 

"Mr,  Coleridge's  object  in  his  speculations  is  nearly  tho 
same  as  Plato's,  viz.,  to  declare  that  there  is  a  truth  of  a  higher 
kind  tlian  can  be  obtained  by  mere  reasoning;  and  al^o  to 
oleim.  aa  portiona  of  thia  higher  truth,  i^ertain  fundamental 
doctrines  of  morality.  Among  these  Mr.  Coleridge  places  tjie 
aiTthority  of  conscience,  and  Plato  the  supi-ome  good.  Mr. 
Coleridge  alao  holda,  as  Plato  held,  that  tlie  reason  of  man  in 
its  bijjhost  and  most  eomprehensire  form,  is  a  portion  of  a 
eapreme  and  universal  reason, ;  and  leads  to  truth,  no£  in  virtu* 
of  its  special  attributes  iu  each  person,  but  by  its  (wn  nature. 
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"  The  view  thus  given  of  that  higher  kind  of  knoirledg* 
which  Plato  and  AriBtotle  place  above  ordinary  science,  as 
being  the  knowledge  of  and  faculty  of  learning  first  principles, 
■will  enable  us  to  explain  some  espresBiona  wliich  might  otheiv 
wise  be  misunderstood.  Socratea,  in  the  concludiog  yart  of 
the  Sixth  Book  of  the  BepiiMic,  aays,  that  this  kind  of  kno'ir- 
ledge  is 'that  of  which  the  reaeon  (jjJv«()  takes  hold,'  t'li  virtvt 
of  iU  power  of  reasoning.'  Here  we  are  plainly  not  to  onder- 
atand  that  we  airive  at  first  principles  by  reasoning ;  for  the 
very  opposite  is  true,  and  is  here  taught,  viz.,  tiat  first  prin- 
ciples are  not  what  we  reason  to,  but  what  we  reason  from. 
The  meaning  of  tliis  passage  plainly  is,  that  first  principles 
are  those  of  which  the  reason  takes  hold  in  vktue  of  its  povier 
of  reasonirtg ;  they  are  tke  ooniJitioiiB  which  muat  exist  in 
order  to  make  any  reasoning  possible;  tjiey  are  tlie  proposi- 
tions which  the  reason  must  involve  implicitly,  in  order  tliat 
we  may  reason  explicitly ;  they  are  tiie  intuitive  roots  of  tlio 
dialectical  power, 

"Plato's  views  may  be  thus  exhibited;  — 


IclellJglbls  World,  niTir. 

VialtlB  World.  v.Ti,.        1 

0««l..._ 

lSi%u 

Conceptions. 

iS^'^T'-X. 

«Vj«f.' 

ntnu.f 

nzsr 

s; 

ConjfeCui* 

heolClu 

\iy,t. 

"olirflflil.t.' 

From  a  paper  by  Dr.  Whewell,  On  the  Intellectual  Powers 

according  to  Plaio.' — V.  Unberstakbino. 

Eeaaon  (Impersonal). — Reason,  according  to  Cousin  and  other 

Froneh  philosophers,  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  have  Jinow- 

ledge  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  and  is  impersonal. 

"Licet  enim  inldleotua  mens  sit  individuus  el  aeparalua  ofl 
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intelkcttt  tuo,  iamen  sccuitdum  quod  est  indiinrfuus  mm  hahet 
iini)!ersale  in  ipso,  et  idea  noa  ittdtviduatur  id  quod  est  in  intel- 
leciu.  .  .  .  Sic  igitur  u-aiversaU  vt  universale  est  uhique  et 
semper  idem  omnino  ei  idem  in  animalnis  omniura,  non  recipiena 
iadioiduationem  ab  anima." 

These -words  are  quoted  from  Averhiies,byMoiis.  Haiireau,' 
whoexeiaim3,"Toiiala,  thfesedel'iDtelligcnoe  ou  de  la  roisoii 
impersonelUl"  But  tbe  truth  is,  that  the  root  and  germ  of 
this  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
human  reason  is  a  raj  of  the  Divine  reason. 
"lie  the  greal  fatlierl  kindlgd  at  one  Ssmii 


Threugli  all  toeic  bouIb,  but  not  in  efiHsl  Btrsami 

Profuse  or  frogal  of  tile  iMpirlng  Ooa, 

A«  His  -iae  plan  aeioanclcd ;  sua  whuo  pnet 

Tbclr  TnrloHS  trlnls  in  thrtr  annmOQ  aphoiM 

(ir  Ihey  coDtlnne  laUoaiil  u  made) 

R«9D[bs  them  all  into  himself  egain, 

Uis  IhroDo  thflr  ceptre,  and  His  smilB  thdr  crO"n."— Toona. 

"  In  trutii,"  observes  Fenelon,^  "  my  reason  ia  in  myself,  for 
it  is  neoesaarj  that  I  should  continually  turn  inward  upon  mj- 
self  in  order  to  had  it;  but  the  higher  reason  which  corrects 
n  h  n  I  n  d  it,  and  which  I  consult,  is  not  my  own,  it  does 
n  t  p  ally  make  a  part  of  myself.  Thus,  that  which  may 
m  n  t  own,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  being,  I 
m    n    u  n,  is  that  which  we  are  to  believe  most  hor- 

d  W  eceive  at  every  moment  a  reason  euperior  to  our 
wn  1  t  a.  w  breathe  an  air  which  is  not  ourselves.  There 
IS  an  internal  school,  where  man  receives  what  he  can  neither 
acquire  outwardly  for  himeelf,  nor  loarn  of  other  men  who 
live  by  alms  like  himself." 

"  While  we  reflect  on  our  own  idea  of  reason,  we  inow  that 
our  souls  are  not  It,  hut  only  partake  of  it ;  and  that  we  have 
it  xari.  iiiet^w,  and  not  zara  oisiip'.  Neither  can  it  be  called 
a  faculty,  but  rather  a  light,  which  we  enjoy,  but  the  source 
of  which  is  not  in  ourselves,  nor  rightly  by  any  individual  to 
be  denominated  jaine."' 
In  hie  .Ehiwwh  dt  in  P!dlia.  Sailasligue,  tum.  1,  p.  69. 
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"  Heason  is  impevHonal  in  its  nature,"  says  Cousin,'  "  it  il 
not  we  who  make  it.  It  is  so  far  from  being  individual,  thai 
its  peculiar  characteriatics  are  the  opposite  of  indiTiduality, 
Tiz.,  uniyersaiity  and  neceasitj ;  since  it  ia  to  reason  that  we 
owe  the  knotrledgo  of  universal  and  neceasary  truths,  iif  pi  in- 
ciples  which  we  all  obey  and  cannot  but  obey."  ....  "It 
descends  from  God  and  approachea  man ;  it  makes  itn  oppcnr- 
anco  in  tho  consciousness  as  a  guest  who  bringa  intoJligenco  of 
an  unknown  world,  of  which  it  at  once  prosenis  the  idea  and 
awakena  the  want.  It  reason  were  peraonal  it  would  hava  no 
value,  no  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual  aubjeet. 
,  .  .  .  Reason  is  a  revelation,  a  necessary  and  universal 
I'evelation  which  ia  wanting  to  no  man,  and  which  enlightens 
every  man  on  his  coming  into  the  world.  Reason  is  the  neces- 
sary mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Xoyos  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  the  Word  made  fleah,  which  serves  as  the  interpre- 
ter of  God,  and  the  teacher  of  man,  divine  and  human  at  the 
same  time.  It  ia  not,  indeed,  the  abaolute  God  in  hia  majeatio 
individual! fy,  but  his  manifestation  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  it 
is  not  the  Being  of  beings,  but  it  is  the  revealed  God  of  the 
human  race."^ 

"Reason  or  inteOigenee  ia  not  individual,  is  not  ours,  is  not 
even  human ;  it  is  absolute,  it  is  divine.  What  is  personal  to 
UB  is  our  free  and  voluntary  activity ;  what  is  not  free  and  not 
voluntary  is  adventitious  to  man,  and  does  not  constitute  an 
integrant  part  of  his  individuality.  Intelligence  is  conversant 
with  truth ;  truth  as  necessary  and  universal  is  not  the  crea^ 
tare  of  my  volition ;  and  reason,  which,  as  the  subject  of  tvuth 
is  also  universal  and  necessary,  is  consequently  impersonal. 
We  see,  therefore,  by  a  light  which  is  not  ours ;  and  reason  is 
a  revelation  of  God  in  roan.  The  ideas  cf  which  we  are  con- 
scious belong  not  to  us,  but  to  abaolute  intelligence."  —  Sir 
Will.  Hamilton,'  giving  the  views  of  Couain. 

Thia  doctrine  of  the  impersonal  reason  is  regarded  by  Bouil- 
lier'  and  others  as  the  true  ground  of  all  certainty.  Admit 
the  personality  of  reason  and  man  becomes  the  measure  of  ail 

'iliir'iu.  ^Z^Micinn.  IrnnElalHlty  Ripky,  p.  ea.  •iM[i,p.». 

*  Ititcusiinnt,  ic,  i'o.  Loud,,  11162,  p.  8. 

*  Thiortt  d€  la  RaUon  imptrsimtik,  flre,  Paris,  1346. 
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tJiinga  —  truth  ia  iDdividual.  But  the  truths  of  reason  ars 
uniyorsa!.  No  ono,  says  Malebrantiie,  can  fuel  ths  pain  which 
I  feel ;  but  any  one  or  erory  ono  can  contemplate  the  truth 
which  I  know.  The  soepticism  of  Kant,  aa  to  the  rclativa 
nature  of  our  knowledge,  ia  thus  demolished. 
REASON  (Betermining  or  Snfficieat).— "  There  are  two  great 
principles  of  reasoning;  the  one  is  the priiifiple  of  eoiitradie- 
tion,  which  means  that  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  the 
one  is  true,  the  other  false;  the  other  is  the  principle  of 
Taison  defermiiiaiUe,  which  is  that  nothing  happens  without  a 
oause,  or  at  least  a  Teason  determining,  that  is,  something 
which,  may  serve  to  render  a  reaaoii  it  prion,  why  thiit  thing 
is  as  it  is  rather  than  otherwise." ' 

"Nothing  is  done  without  a  au^cienl  reasnn,  that  is,  nothing 
happens  without  its  being  possible  to  him  who  know  things 
sufficiently  to  render  a  reason  which  is  sufBoicnt  to  determine 
why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise."'— F.  Sufficient  Keasok. 
BEASOITIirG,  "in  one  of  its  acceptations,  means  syllogising, 
or  thomodeof  inference  which  may  he  called  concluding  from 
generals  to  particulars.  In  another  of  its  senses,  to  reason  is 
eimply  to  infer  any  assertion,  from  assertions  already  ad- 
mitted :  and  in  this  sense  induction  is  as  much  entitled  to  bs 
called  reasoning  as  the  demonstrations  of  geometry.  "Writers 
on  Logic  have  generally  preferred  the  former  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  the  latter  and  more  extensive  signification  t9  that  in 
which  I  mean  to  use  it.'" 

"Rfasoniiig  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  through  which  it 
forma  one  judgment  from  many  others ;  as  when,  for  instance, 
having  judged  that  true  virtue  ought  to  ho  referred  to  Ood, 
and  that  the  virtue  of  the  heathens  was  not  referred  to  Lim, 
we  thence  conclude  that  the  virtue  of  the  he.ithens  was  not 

"Some  appear  to  include  uader  the  title  of  reasoning  every 
case  in  which  a  person  believes  one  thing  in  consequence  of 
liis  believing  another  thing,  however  far  he  may  be  from 
having  any  grounds  to  warrant  the  inference ;  and  they  oo- 
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cordingly  include  tlioae  procosseE  whict  take  place  in  the 
minds  of  infants  and  of  brutes;  which  are  apt  to  associate  viith 
the  appearance  of  an  ohjeet  before  them  the  romemhered  ini- 
preasion  of  something  that  formerly  accompanied  it.  Such  a 
process  is  attended  to  in  tie  familiar  proverbs  that '  a,  burnt 
child  dreads  the  Ere ;'  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  form, 
'the  scalded  cat  fears  coid  water;'  or  again  in  the  Hebrew- 
proverb,  'he  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  is  afraid  of  a 
rope.'  Moat  logical  writers,  however,  have  confined  the  name 
of  reasoniag  to  valid  argument ;  which  cannot  exist  without  a 
universal  premiss,  implied,  if  not  expressed."' 

Mr.  Stewart  says  that  to  adapt  means  tfl  a  proxiniat*  end  is 
to  reason. 

RECOLLECTION.— K  Rimeubranck. 

RECTITUDE.—" i?ec(ife(ie  of  conduct  is  intended  to  express  the 
term  xatipSuim,  which  Cicero  Iranslates  recta  effettio:  xorop- 
Sufin  he  translates  rectum  facfvm.^  Now  the  definition  of 
Kaiopflufio  was  vofioii  Bpooruy/m,  'A  thing  commanded  by  law' 
{that  is,  by  the  Jaw  of  nature,  the  universal  law).  Antoninus, 
speaking  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  how,  without  looking  far- 
ther, it  rests  contented  in  its  own  energies,  adds,  '  for  which 
reason  are  all  actions  of  this  species  called  rectiiudes  (nvrop- 
9ua([(,  xatd  ifiBos,  right  onwards),  as  denoting  the  directness 
of  their  progression  right  onwards."' 

"  Goodness  in  actions  is  like  unto  straigkiness ;  wherefore 
that  which  is  done  well  we  term  right,  for  as  the  straight  way 
is  most  acceptable  to  him  that  travelleth,  because  by  it  he 
Cometh  soonest  to  his  journey's  end:  so  in  action,  that  which 
doth  lye  the  evenest  between  us  and  the  end  we  desire,  must 
needs  be  the  Attest  for  our  use."  * 

If  a  term  is  to  be  selected  to  denote  that  in  action  and  in 
disposition  of  which  the  Moral  Faculty  approves,  perhaps  ths 
most  precise  and  appropriate  is  reeiitude  or  Tightness.  Dr. 
Adama'  has  remai'ked,  "  The  man  who  acts  virtuously  is  said 
to  act  rightly.  This  appears  more  proper  than  to  say  that  ho 
acta  acnording  to  truth ;  and  more  clear  and  distinct  than  to 

•  Harris.  BvOagae  on  Happinai,  p.  73,  not*.  '  Hooker,  ZOrfH.  iW.,  b.  t,  ».  ft 
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say  that  he  aat»  according  to  the  nattire  and  reason  of  ihinga; 
the  meaiiiog  of  which  will,  in  all  eases,  bo  found  to  be  only 
this  —  that  iie  octa  according  to  what  reason,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  agent,  and  tlie  rolaliori  he  stands  in  to 
the  objects  before  hira,  pronounces  to  be  right."  In  like 
manner.  Dr.  Reid'  has  said,  "Prudence  is  a  virtue,  benevo- 
lence is  a  virtue;  but  the  essence  and  formal  nature  of  virtue 
must  lie  in  something  that  is  common  to  all  these,  and  to  every 
other  virtue.  And  this,  I  conceive,  can  be  nothing  else  but  the 
Tecliiude  of  such  eoitduai  atid  turpitude  of  ike  rontrary,  which 
is  discerned  by  a  good  man.  And  so  far  only  he  is  virtuous 
as  he  pursues  the  former  and  avoids  the  latter."  BeetUude, 
then,  is  that  in  action  and  in  disposition  of  which  the  moral 
faculty  approves.  The  contrary  of  what  is  right  is  wrong. 
Bigldaess  and  wmngneas,  then,  are  the  eharaeterietics  of  action 
and  disposition,  as  contemplated  by  the  moralist.  So  that  tho 
foundation  of  morals,  tlie  ground  upon  which  moral  distinc- 
tions are  taken,  is  in  the  essential  difference  between  what  is 
riff/U  and  what  is  virong. 

"  There  are  other  phrases  which  havo  been  used,  which  I 
see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  as,  acting  contrary  to  the  rela- 
tions of  things — coidrai-y  to  the  reason  of  things  —  to  thefUnes.^ 
of  things  —  to  the  truth  of  things  —  to  absolute  fitness.  These 
-phrases  have  not  the  authority  of  common  use,  which,  in  mat* 
ters  of  language,  is  great.  Thoy  seem  fo  have  been  invented 
by  some  authors  with  a  view  to  explain  the  nature  of  vice ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  intended  as  dei- 
nitionsof  vice,  they  are  improper;  because,  in  the  most  favour- 
able sense  they  can  bear,  tliey  extend  to  every  kind  of  foolish, 
and  absurd  conduct,  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  vicious.'" 

But  what  is  rectitude  or  rightness  as  the  characteristic  of  an 
action!  According  to  Price  and  others,  this  term  denotes  a 
simple  and  primitive  idea,  and  cannot  be  explained.  It  might 
as  well  be  asked,  what  is  truth,  as  tie  characteristic  of  a  pro- 
position ?  It  is  a  capacity  of  our  rational  nature  to  see  and 
acknowledge  truth ;  but  we  cannot  define  what  trutli  is.  We 
oail  it  the  conformity  of  our  tlionghts  with  the  reality  of  things. 
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But  it  maj  be  doubted  how  far  this  esplanation  malieii  the 
nature  of  truth  more  intelli^ble.  In  like  wanner,  s'imo 
explain  reelitude  by  Baying  that  it  consists  in  a  congruity  be- 
tween an  action  and  the  relations  of  the  agent.  It  is  the 
idea  we  form  of  an  action,  when  it  is,  in  every  way,  conform- 
able to  the  relations  of  the  agent  and  the  circumstaneos  in 
which  he  is  placed.  On  contemplating  such  an,  action,  wo 
approve  of  it,  and  feel  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  circnm- 
staaicas,  and  in  auyh  relations,  we  should  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  perform  it.  Now  the  circumstances  and  relations  in 
which  man  is  placed  arise  from  his  nature  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  in  general ;  and  hence  it  has  been  said,  that 
rectiiude  is  founded  in  the  nature  andjititess  of  things;  that  is, 
an  action  is  right  when  it  is  fit  or  suitable  to  all  the  rela^ 
tions  and  circumafnnces  of  the  agent;  and  of  this  fitness 
conscience  or  reason  is  tlie  judge.  Conscience  or  reason 
does  not  constitute  the  relations:  these  must  arise  from  the 
naiare  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things;  but  conscience  or 
reason  judges  and  determines  as  to  the  conformity  of  actions 
to  these  relations;  and  these  relations  arising  necessarily  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  the  conformity  with  them  which 
constitutes  rectitude,  is  said  to  be  eteiiial  and  itmautable.  —  F". 

REDINTEQEATIOM".— F.  Tkajn  of  Thooght. 

KEDUCTION  IN  LOGIC— The  first  figure  of  syllogism  is  called 
perfect;  because,  1.  It  proceeds  directly  on  the  Vici'im,  and, 
2,  It  arranges  the  terms  in  the  most  natural  order.  All  argu- 
ments may  he,  in  one  way  or  other,  brought  into  some  one  of 
the  four  moods  in  the  first  figure:  and  a  syllogism  is.  in  that 
case,  said  to  be  reduced  {i,  e.,  to  the  first  figure).  These  four 
are  called  the  perfect  moods,  and  all  the  rest  imperfect.  The 
mood  ta  be  reduced  is  called  the  reducend,  nnd  that  to  which 
it  is  reduced  the  reduef.  Keductionis  of  two  kinds,  1,  Direci 
or  oslensive,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  premisses  of  the 
reducend  to  a  corresponding  mood  in  the  first  figure,  by  trans- 
position or  conversion  of  the  premisses,  and  from  the  premissen 
thus  changed  deducing  either  the  original  conclusion,  or  one 
from  which  it  follows  by  conversion.  2.  Indirect,  (ff  iedv.ctio 
per  imposaibile  or  ad  absurdam,  by  which  we  prove  (in  tlif  'rst 
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figure)  not,  d)  ectly,  tliat  the  original  concluaion  la  Iriie,  but 
that  it  caiiitiit  be  false;  i.e.,  that  iin  iibsardity  would  follow 
from  the  supposition  of  ita  being  false.' 
HErLECTION  {ye-fevlo,  to  bond  back).—"  By  refleciioii  I  wouli 
be  uBtlerstoud  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  takea  of  ita 
own  opeiations,  and  the  manner  of  them ;  by  reason  whereof 
there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operatjona  in  tlio  understand- 
ing. Those  two,  viz., — external  material  things,  as  the  olfloota 
of  senmlioii;  and  tlie  operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as 
the  objects  of  reficciion,  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from 
whence  ill!  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  opera- 
tions here  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  coniprchondiug  not  barely 
the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  but  some  sort  of  pas- 
sions arising  sometimes  from  them,  such  as  in  the  aatiafaction 
or  uneasineaa  arising  from  any  thought.'" 

"  When  we  make  our  own  thoughts  and  passions,  and  the 
rarious  operations  of  our  mindu,  the  objects  of  our  atten- 
tion, either  while  they  are  present,  oi-  when  they  are  resent 
and  fresh  in  our  memory,  this  act  of  the  mind  ia  called  rejice- 

llo*  gives  a  more  extensive  (but  less  proper)  signification  to 
refleclion. 

Attention  is  the  energy  of  the  mind  directed  towards  things 
present,  lleflectioa  has  to  do  with  things  past  and  the  ideas 
of  them.  Attention  may  employ  the  organs  of  the  body.  Ile- 
Jlection  is  purely  a  mental  operation.  It  is  not  a  simple  act. 
In  reflecHon  we  may  analyze  and  compoond,  abstract  and 
generalize.  These  operations  of  mind  ao  arranged  as  to  gain 
some  end,  constitute  a  method.  And  a  method  is  just  the  act 
of  reflecting  or  properly  employing  the  energies  of  the  mind 
on  the  ol^eots  of  its  knowledge. 

"Befiectioii  creates  nothing — can  create  nothing;  everything 
exists  previous  to  reflection  in  the  consciousness,  but  every- 
thing prc-esisk  there  in  confusion  and  obscurity :  it  is  the 

'  Wh^tely,  L«g,  b.  ".,  ch.  3,  S  5,  «. 
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work  of  reflection  in  adding  itself  to  coasciouscesB,  tc  ilbtmi 
cate  that  which  was  obscure,  to  deTelop  that  which  was  en- 
veloued.  Reflection  is  for  coiiBciousness  what  the  microsoopa 
and  the  telescope  are  for  the  natural  sight:  neither  of  these 
instruments  makes  or  changes  the  objects ;  hut  in  examining 
thein  on  eyery  side,  in  penetrating  to  their  centime,  these  instru- 
ments illuminate  thoro,  and  disoovec  to  us  their  characters 
and  their  laws.'"  —  Y.  Obskbvatios,  Spechlatios. 

BEPLFX  SENSES.— r.  Sense,  Ibea. 

REGULATIVE  (German,  Reguiatio)  does  not  tJ^iorj' determine 
how  something  raust  be  or  is  to  be,  but  how  something  must 

he  sought. V.  CONSTITrTITE, 

RELATION  (re-fero,  reiadim,  to  bear  back).  —  "  When  the  mind 
BO  considers  one  thing  that  it  does  as  it  were  bring  it  to  and 
set  it  by  another,  and  carries  its  view  from  one  to  the  other, 
this  is,  as  ihe  words  import,  relation  and  respect;  and  the  de- 
nominations given  to  positive  things,  intimating  that  respect, 
aad  serring  as  marks  to  lead  the  thoughts  beyond  the  subject 
itself  denominated  to  something  distinct  from  it,  are  what  we 
call  relaiioes;  and  the  things  so  brought  together  related. 
Thus,  when  the  mind  considers  Cains  as  such  a  positive  being, 
it  takes  nothing  into  that  idea  but  what  really  exists  in  Caiua ; 
v.g.,  when  I  consider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  in  my 
mind  hut  the  complex  idea  of  the  species  man.  So,  likewise, 
when  I  say  CaJus  is  a  whit«  man,  I  have  nothing  but  tlie  bare 
consideration  of  a  man  who  hath  that  white  colour.  But  when 
1  give  Cains  the  name  husband,  I  intimate  some  other  per- 
soa;  and  when  I  give  him  the  name  whiter,  I  intimate  some 
other  thing ;  in  both  cases  my  thought  is  led  to  something 
beyond  Caius,  and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  consider- 
ation." "  The  two  things  thus  brought  into  consideration  are 
called  relatives  or  correllatives,  as  father  and  son,  husband  and 

"  In  all  relation  there  must  be  a  subject  whence  it  com- 
mences, as  SJioiu;  another  where  it  torminates,  as  a  stoan;  the 
retatioit  itself,  similitude ;  and  lastly,  the  source  of  that  rela- 
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tion,  vthitenean ;  the  swan  is  related  i^  the  snow  bj  botli  of 
tbem  being  while." ' 

This  is  called  predieamental  relation,  and  forms  one  of  Ihfl 
categories  (xpin  ti)  of  Aristotle. 

"Any  sort  of  oonuecljon  which  is  perceived  or  iniagir.ed 
between  two  or  more  things;  or  any  compariaon  which  is 
made  by  the  mind,  is  a  relaixon,  Wlion  we  look  at  those  twi, 
lines :-  .=^^  we  do  not  merely  think  of  them  acpftriitelj, 

as  ihis  straight  line  and  thai  straight  line ;  but  they  are  im- 
mediately connected  together  by  a  comparison  which  takes 
place  in  the  mind  as  soon  as  they  meet  the  eye.  IVe  perceive 
that  these  two  lines  are  alike ;  they  are  both  straight ;  and  we 
call  the  notion  that  is  formed  by  the  compariaon,  the  velulioit 
of  sameness.  We  may  then  think  of  them  as  tlio  same  in 
length;  this  compariaon  givea  us  the  notion  which  we  call  the 
relation  of  egiiaiity.  We  think  of  them  again  as  equnlly  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  from  end  to  end,  and  then  we  say  they 
avs parallel  lines;  thia  word pacaWe^  represents  nothing  exists 
ing  in  the  lines  themselves,  bat  only  the  notion  formed  by 
measuring  the  distance  between  them.  All  these  notions 
spring  up  in  the  mind  from  the  comparison  of  the  two  objects; 
they  belong  entirely  to  the  mind,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  things 
themselves."' 

"Another  way,"  says  Dr.  Reid,"  "  in  which  we  get  the  no- 
tion of  relations  (which  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Locke),  is  when,  by  attention  to  one  of  the  related  objects,  we 
perceive  or  judge  that  it  must,  from  its  nature,  have  a  certain 
relalion  to  something  else,  which  beforo,  perhaps,  we  never 
thought  of;  and  thus  our  attention  to  one  of  the  related  objects 
produces  the  notion  of  a  correlate,  and  of  a  certain  relation 
betveen  them.  Thus,  when  I  attend  to  colour,  figure,  weight, 
I  cannot  help  judging  these  to  be  qualities  which  cannot  exist 
without  a  substance ;  that  is,  something  which  is  coloured, 
figured,  hoary.  If  I  had  not  perceived  such  things  to  he  quali- 
ties, I  should  never  have  had  any  notion  of  their  subjeci.  or 
of  their  relalion  to  it.  By  attending  to  the  operations  of 
thinking,  memory,  reasoning,  we  perceive  or  judge  that  Ihr.re 

'  Harris,  Phil.  Arrange,  chnp.  18.  ^7aylai.  Ettmnils  it/ T/iausM. 
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must  be  aomething  whiili  tliinliB,  rememlDera,  and  reasjng, 
■which  we  call  the  mind.  When  we  attend  to  any  change  that 
happens  in  nature,  judgment  informs  us  that  there  must  be  a 
cause  of  this  nhange  which  tad  power  to  produeo  it ;  and  thus 
we  get  the  noJiona  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  the  rehitioa  be- 
tween tJieni.  When  wo  attend  to  body,  we  perceive  that  it 
cannijt  exist  without  space ;  hence  we  got  the  notion  of  space 
(which  is  neither  an  object  of  sense  nor  of  consciousness),  and 
of  the  relalioa  which  bodies  hare  to  a  certain  portion  of  un- 
limited space,  as  their  place." — See  also  Reid.'  Buffier  calls 
relatinn,  in  this  view,  Occasio  qiiam  prmbei  o/ff'ectiim  eagitatidi 
de  alio. —  F.  SiTGCKSTiOM. 

Although  rdatioas  are  not  real  entities,"  but  merely  mental 
modes  of  viewing  things,  let  it  be  observed  that  our  ideas  of 
relation  are  not  vague  nor  arbitrary,  but  are  determined  by  the 
known  qualities  of  the  related  objects.  We  cannot  at  will  see 
relatmw  for  which  there  ia  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the 
related  objects.  Of  aU  relatiom,  the  relations  of  number  are 
the  clearest  and  most  accurately  appreciated. 

RELATIVE  is  opposed  toahsolide — g.  b. — V.  Term. 

BELIQION  {rclego,  rd'ujn).  —  This  word,  according  to  Cicero,'  ia 
derived  from,  or  rather  compounded  of,  re  and  legere,  io  read 
over  again,  to  reflect  upon  or  to  study  the  sacred  books  in 
which  reliyion,  is  delivered.  According  to  Lactantius,'  It  comes 
from  re~Ugare,  to  bind  back  —  because  rdii/ion  is  that  which 
furnishes  the  true  ground  of  obligation.  St.  Augustine*  gives 
the  same  derivation  of  the  word.  But  he  gives  another  origin 
of  it,'  where  he  says,  "Dxrtm,  ^ni  foiia  eat  nonlrte  heatiliidinis, 
ei  oitiiiii  ^aiiderii  iiostrijiiiin,  eligenles,  iinmo  poUiia  religontea, 
amiseramvs  enlm  neiiliyenies;  hunc,  inqjiam,  religentes,  anrfe 
ei  religio  dkla  est,  ad  eum  dllecttone  tendamus,  ui  perveniendo 
qvieneamus." 

"As  it  is  natural  for  man  to  review  the  train  of  his  past  ac- 
tions, it  is  not  incredible  that  the  word  reliffion  is  derived  from 
relegere;  and  that  its  primary  reference  is  to  that  activity  of  con- 
seience  which  leads  us  to  review  the  past  actions  of  our  lives." 
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"Selligio,  according  to  its  primarj  eignification,  is  perpetu- 
ally thoughtful,  save  in  regard  to  eonie  object  affuoting  the 


Miiller,  Pcofessop  of  ThonJogy  at  Bale,  published  a  DUserlor 
iion  on  this  word  iu  1834. 

Seliffion  is  distinguished  into  naturu,!  and  revealed,  or  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  doty  which  is  derived  from  tlia 
light  of  nature  or  reason — and  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
our  duty  which  eomes  to  ua  from  positive  revelation. 

The  epithet  natural  (or  physical)  has  heen  objected  to  aa 
applied  to  religion,  inasmuch  as  ail  knowledge  of  God  is  auper- 
eensuous. — V.  Theology. 

In  all  forms  ot  religion  there  is  one  part,  which  may  he 
called  the  doctrine  or  dogma,  which  is  to  Ise  received  by  faith ; 
and  the  eidlns,  or  worship,  which  is  the  outwaivl  esprcssion  or 
mode  of  manifesting  the  religious  sentiment. 
RSMEIORANCE,  BEBUNISCEKCH,  EECOILECTION  [re- 
coUign,  to  gather  together  again ;  or  remiitiscor,  to  remember). 
— "The  perception  which  actually  accompanies,  and  is  an- 
nexed to  any  impression  on  the  body,  made  by  an  external 
ohjeot,  furnishes  the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea,  which  we  call 
sensation  ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea 
into  tlie  understanding  by  the  senses.  The  same  idea,  when 
it  again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  Like  object  on  the 
extei'ual  sensory,  ia  remembi-aiice ;  if  it  he  sought  after  by  the 
mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found  and  brought  again 
ink)  view,  it  is  reeolleeiioii ;  if  it  be  hold  there  long  under 
attentive  consideration,  it  is  eoiileuiplalioii."' 

"In  other  cases,  the  various  particulars  which  compose  our 
stock  of  knowledge  are  recaUed  in  consequence  of  an  efibrt  of 
our  will.  Thb  latter  operation,  too,  is  often  called  by  the 
aame  name  (memory),  but  is  more  properly  distinguished  by 
the  word  reeollecHon."^ 

"Bemiiiiscence  is  the  act  of  recovering,  and  recodeclion  tha 
act  of  combining  remembrances.     Those  e 
we  attach  the  subordinate  paris  of  an  object  c 
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reminiscence;  when  the  interveniag  portions  present  tliCTib 
selves  in  order,  the  reeoUection  is  complete.'" 

EEMINISOENCE.  — Memorj  is  knowledge  of  some  former  con 
.  Bciouaness.  Reminiseenee  is  the  act  by  which  we  endeaToui 
to  recall  and  reunite  former  states  of  cocsciousness.  It  ia  a 
kind  of  reasoning  by  ■which  we  ascend  from  a  present  oon- 
sciousnesa  to  a  former,  and  from  that  to  a  more  remote,  till  the 
■nliole  faets  of  some  case  are  brought  again  hafik  to  as.  It  is 
peculiar  to  man,  while  memory,  as  apontaneons,  ia  shared  by 
the  hnites.  ""When  we  have  a  reminiscence,"  said  Aristotle,' 
"we  reason  to  the  effect  that  we  formerly  experienced  some 
impreBsion  of  such  or  sach  a  kind,  bo  that  in  having  a  remi- 
nincerux  we  syllogise." 

"  Tiiere  is  yet  another  kind  of  discussion,  beginning  with 
the  appetite  to  recoTer  something  lost,  proceeding  from  thfl 
present  backward,  from  thought  of  the  place  where  we  miss  at^ 
to  the  thought  of  the  place  from  whence  we  came  last ;  and 
from  the  thought  of  that  to  the  thought  of  a  place  before,  till 
we  have  in  our  mind  some  place,  wherein  we  had  the  thing  we 
taiss:  and  this  is  called  reireiHisceiice."' — F,  Contemplatios, 
Memort,  Rbtestion. 

REMINISCENCE  according  to  Plato. 

"Plato  imagined,  after  more  ancient  philosoplters,  that 
every  man  is  born  with  a  certain  reminiscence,  and  tliat  when 
we  seem  to  be  taught  we  are  only  put  in  mind  of  what  we 
knew  in  a  former  state."' 

The  term  employed  by  Plato  was  ardunjai;,  which  may  ba 
translated  "  knowing  up."  He  did  not  apply  it  to  every  kind 
or  dugree  of  knowledge,  but  to  that  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  mind  by  which  it  ascended  from  mere  opinion  (fiolo)  to 
science  (trtwrij/uf).  On  such  ocoasions  the  iippeBrancee  of 
truth  and  beauty  suggested  or  evolved  the  ideas  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful ;  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  soul  and  to 
have  been  formerly  known.  There  was  a  stirring  up  or  calling 
into  act  what  was  in  the  soul  potentially.  That  they  had  beou 
known  in  that  former  stat«  of  existenoe  which  Plato,  in  a 


BoCid^brokc,  esaav  iL.  Prftumphon  ^f  Phil/tsoph^rs. 
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myth,  represented  tlio  soul  to  bavo  enjoyed,  and  were  nort 
merely  recalled  or  remembered,  is  the  Tiew  ciimmonly  given.' 
But  what  Plato  meant  more  specialJy  to  intimate  by  the 
u^e  of  this  word  was,  that  ail  seienoc  or  certainty  is  intui- 
tue,  nnd  belongs  to  the  reason,  which  gives  knowledge  in 
tho  last  and  highest  degree.  Conjectnrc  (iiwioca),  buUef 
(ntoTis).  whibh,  when  conjoined,  give  opinion  {io|a},  and  rea- 
soning (SiHtMo),  whiLli  are  the  other  degrees  of  knowledge, 
according  to  Plato,  bi-mg  unable  1«  give  ground  for  science  or 
oertamtj.'' 

Oiympiodorus,  in  a  Commentary  on  tho  Phtedo  of  Plato, 
quoted  by  Harris,'  says; — "Inasmuch  as  the  soul,  by  contain- 
ing the  principles  of  all  beings,  is  a  sort  of  omnifcrm  repro- 
BButation  or  exemplar;  when  it  is  roused  by  objecfa  of  senso 
it  recollects  those  principles  which  it  contains  within,  and 
Tirings  them  forth." 

"  Plal«,  it  is  believed,  proposed  his  theory  of  reminiscence 
as  a  sort  of  allegory,  signifying  the  power  which  the  mind  has 
to  draw  from  itself,  on  occasion  of  perceptions,  universal  ideas, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  rises  to  them  resembling  the 
manner  in  wbich  is  awakened  all  at  once  within  us  tho  re- 
membrance of  what  we  have  dreamed."* 

It  was  in  the  same  senso  that  Socrates  called  himself  a  mid- 
wife of  the  miud.  He  assisted  in  bringing  to  the  birth  truths 
with  which  the  mind  ^vaa  big  and  in  labour.  lie  unfolded 
what  was  infolded. 

Boethiua'  says,  the  mind  by  teaching  la  only  excited  tc 
know.  And  Aquinas,  De  Magistro,  says,  "Omnis  discipUna 
JU  ex  pre-existenti  cogniiioiie.  .  .  .  ISx  komiiic  docenle  cei'- 
tiludinem  gcientioi  non  aociperemus,  nisi  inessel  nobis  ceriiiudo 
principioram." 

According  to  Mons.  Chastel,*  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  trea- 
tise, De  Magistro,  maintains  the  following  points :  — 

1.  To  the  acquisition  of  science  you  must  admit  as  proi 


UeuAj«,  Intl-  Phitoii'ph.r  Platon-,  Svo,  1S27,  totn. 

Manuil  de  FlriloKfplde,  Svo,  Pula,  1S4B,  p.  139, 

De  OmsU. 

La  SaHonallttis  tt  hi  TradiHonolistts,  ]2mc^  Pi 
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existent  in  us  tho  knnwledge  of  general  principles 

(hemscives,  and   all  those   notions  which   the   m 

immediately  to  iteelf  by  the  aid  of  the  first  a 

all  teaching  supposes,  in  him  wlio  Icams,  some  anterior  know- 

Igiige. 

2.  But  these  first-truths,  conditions  pre-requisite  for  all 
t«aciiing,  these  genenil  principles,  these  principles  which  arc 
native  and  not  taught,  are  known  to  us  hy  that  light  of  reason 
which.  God  hath  put  in  us  as  the  image  of  that  uncreated  truth 
which  is  reflected  in  our  mind.  They  are  given  to  us  hy 
nature  as  the  germ  of  all  the  cognitions  to  which  we  ulti- 
mately attain. 

There  are  certain  notions  of  which  it  is  impoesihie  for  a  man 
to  he  ignorant. 

3.  It  is  from  these  principles,  known  in  advance,  that  he 
who  teaches  should  set  out  with  us,  to  teach  us  other  truths 
connected  with  these.  His  teaching  consists  in  showing  us 
this  connection.  Pi-operly  speaking,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
these  principles  and  not  teaching  which  gives  us  secondary 
knowledge,  although  teaching  is  the  mediate  cause.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  learn  of  a  man  the  knowledge  which  he 
wishes  to  teach  us,  if  there  were  not  in  us  beforehand  those 
principles  to  which  he  connects  his  knowledge;  and  all  the 
certainty  of  that  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  the  certainty  of 
those  principles,  and  ultimately  from  God,  who  has  given  us 
the  light  of  reason  to  know  them. 

4.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  first  principles  is  not  from  teach- 
ing, although  teaching  may  give  secondary  truths  connected 
with  them. 

5.  But  these  secondary  truths  we  receive  or  reject  ic^ord- 
ing  to  their  oonforroity  with  the  truth  that  is  in  us, 

6.  Of  these  secondary  truths  which  teaching  gives,  there 
are  many  which  tho  mind  may  discover  by  its  owe  force,  aa 
there  lire  many  diseases  which  cure  themselves. 

Augustine  also  has  a  treatise,  De  Maginlro,  in  which,  from 
ft  different  point  of  view,  he  comes  to  conclusions  substantially 
the  same.  "  The  certainty  of  science  comes  to  us  from  God, 
who  has  given  to  us  the  light  of  reason.  For  it  is  by  this  light 
that  we  know  principles,  and  it  is  from  principles  that  wf 
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derive  tlie  certainty  of  science.  And  yet  it  is  true,  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  man  produeea  in  us  knowledge.  Tlie  pupil,  if 
interrogated  Tiefoce  teaching,  could  answer  aa  to  those  prinei- 
pies  bj  aid  of  ivhich  all  teaching  proceeds ;  but  he  could  not 
answer  upon  thoeo  things  which  are  taught,  which  are  tha 
consequences  of  those  principles.  So  that  he  does  not  learn 
principles  but  only  the  consequences  of  them. 

D'Alemhert,  aa  quoted  by  Mr.  Slcvfart,'  says,  "It  should 
seem  that  eYerything  we  learn  from  a  good  metaphysical 
hook  is  only  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  what  the  mind  previously 
knew. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others  have  alluded  («  a,  meulaJ  affec- 
tion which  they  designate  the  sense  of  prc-eiietence.  When 
the  mind  is  in  tliis  state  the  scenes  and  events  which  are  pre- 
sent and  passing  appear  to  have  formerly  been  objeeta  of  con- 


On  the  Reminiscence  of  Plato,  see  Piccolomineua.' 

EEPEESEITTATIVE,— r.  Knowlebge. 

EESEEVATIOlif  or  RESTRICTIOS  (as  it  is  called  by  casuists) 
has  reference  to  the  duty  of  speaking  what  is  true;  and  is 
distinguished  as  real  and  nieiUal. 
BeEil  Eestriotion  takes  place  when  the  words  used  are  not  true 
if  strictly  interpi-eted,  but  there  is  no  deviation  from  truth  if 
the  circumstances  be  considered.  One  mtiji  asks  anotlier,  Have 
you  dined  ?  and  the  answer  given  is.  No.  The  party  giving 
this  answer  has  dined,  times  without  number.  But  his  answer 
is  restricted  by  the  circumstances  to  to-day;  and  in  that  sense 

Hental  Restriction  or  Reservation  consists  in  saying  so  far 
what  is  true,  and  to  bo  believed,  but  adding  mentally  some 
qualification  which  makes  it  not  to  be  true.  A  debtor  asked  by 
his  creditor  for  payment  of  his  debt,  says, — "I  will  certainly 
pay  you  tc-morrow"  adding  to  himself —  "  in  part,"  whereas 
tlie  words  audibly  uttered  referred  to  the  whole  amount. 
There  was  published  in  12mo,  Loud.,  1861,  A  Vi-eatine  of 
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Equivocistixin,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Libraij,  wvitteo 
about  1600.  It  waa  referred  to  in  the  trials  on  thu  'iunpow- 
der  Plot. 

The  following  oooura  at  p.  1"":  — "A  farmer  liath  3onio  to 
sell  corn.  He  sellettall  that  ho  can  sell,  because  here secveth 
the  rest  for  his  own  necessary  use.  Then  cometh  one  and 
desireth  to  buy  corn.  Ha  may  truly  say,  and  swear  (if  it  bo 
needful)  that  he  hath  none ;  for  the  clrcumstanoe  of  the  person 
interpreteth  the  meaning  to  be  that  he  hath  none  to  sell." — 
This  is  Reservaiion  or  RestncUon,  rather  than  Equivocation. 

At  p.  29 ;  —  "  If  I  he  asked  whether  such  a  one  be  in  my 
house,  who  is  there  indeed,  I  may  answer  in  Latin,  '  Non  est 
hie,'  meaning  he  doth  not  eat  in  my  houBe." — This  is  Eqitivo- 
caiioii  —  q.  v. 
EETENTIOH  {retineo,  to  keep  hold  of). 

"  The  power  of  reproduction  (into  oonsciousncsa)  supposes 
a  power  of  i-eienilon  (out  of  consciousness).  To  this  oonser- 
vatiTe  power  I  confine  esolusiyely  the  term  Memory." ' 

"There  seems  good  reason  for  confining  the  appellation  of 
memory  to  the  simple  power  of  retention,  which  undoubtedly 
must  be  considered  as  an  original  aptitude  of  mind,  irresoka^ 
ble  into  any  other.  The  power  of  recalling  the  preserved 
ma  on  the  other  hand  rightly  held  to  be  only  a 
le  of  the  suggestire  or  reproductive  faculty."' 
— r.  Memory. 
BIGHT.  —  "  Sight  and  duti/  are  things  very  different,  and  have 
even  a  kind  of  opposition;  yet  they  are  so  related  that  the  one 
cannot  even  be  conceived  without  the  other ;  and  he  that 
understands  the  one  must  understand  the  other.  They  have 
the  same  relation  whieh  credit  has  to  debt.  As  all  credit  sup- 
poses an  equivalent  debt,  so  all  rigJil  supposes  a  corresponding 
dut>/.  There  can  be  no  credit  in  one  party  without  an  equi- 
valent debt  in  another  party ;  and  there  can  be  no  rigM  in 
one  party,  vrithont  a,  corresponding  dvty  in  another  party. 
The  sum  of  credit  shows  the  sum  of  debt;  and  the  sum  of 
wen's  rights  shows,  in  like  manner,  the  sum  of  their  duty  to 
one  another. 
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RIGHT- 

■'  The  word  right  has  a  very  different  meaning,  according 
as  it  is  applied  to  actions  or  to  persons.  A  righf  actinu 
{reeliim)  h  an  notion  agreeable  to  our  duty.  But  when  we 
speak  :if  the  rig/ils  of  men  {Jus],  the  word  has  a  very  dift'erent, 
and  a  more  artificial  meaning.  It  is  a  terra  of  art  in  law,  and 
Higniflea  all  that  a  man  may  lawfully  do,  all  that  he  may  law- 
fully possess  and  use,  and  all  that  he  may  lawfully  claim  of 
acy  other  perBOO. 

"We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  peroeiTO  the  dvties  corresponding 
to  the  severaJ  kinds  of  rights.  What  I  have  a  rigAt  to  do,  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  mo  from  doing.  What 
is  raj  property  or  real  riff!it,  no  man  ought  {«  take  from  me ; 
or  to  molest  me  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it.  And  what  I 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  any  man,  it  is  his  diitg  to  perform. 
Between  iherighfoa  the  one  hand,  and  the  dnti/ oa  the  other, 
there  is  not  only  a  necessary  connection,  but,  in  reality,  they 
are  only  different  expressions  of  the  same  meaning,  just  as  it 
is  the  same  thing  to  say,  I  am  your  debtor,  and  to  say,  you  are 
my  creditor ;  or  as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say,  I  am  youi 
father,  and  to  say,  you  are  my  son." 

"As  there  is  a  strict  notion  of  justice,  in  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  humanity  and  charity,  so  there  is  a  more  estOE- 
slve  signification  of  it,  in  which  it  includes  those  virtues.  Tile 
ancient  moralists,  both  Greek  and  Eoman,  undor  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  Justice,  included  Beneficence;  and  in  this  extensive 
sense,  it  is  often  usiid  in  common  language.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  righi,  which  in  a  sense  rot  uncommon,  is  extended  to 
every  proper  cl^m  of  humanity  and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the 
cltums  "af  strict  justice.  But,  as  it  is  proper  to  distinguish 
these  two  kinds  of  claims  by  different  names,  writers  in  natu- 
ral jurisprudence  have  given  the  name  of  perfect  rights  to  the 
claims  of  strict  justice,  and  that  of  imperfect  rights  to  the 
claims  of  charity  and  humanity.  Thus  all  the  dutjes  of 
humanity  have  imperfect  rights  corresponding  to  them,  as 
thme  of  strict  justice  have  perfect  rights."' 

"The  adjective  right  has  a  much  wider  signiflcatioi  jiau 
the  substantive  riffhl.     Everything  is  rij/hf  which  is  conform- 
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able  to  the  eupreme  rule  of  human  action ;  Irat  thnt  only  is  a 
right  which,  being  conformalile  to  the  supreme  rule,  is  realized 
in  society  and  vested  in  a  particular  person.  Hence  the  two 
■words  may  often  be  properly  opposed.  Wo  may  say  that  a 
poor  man  has  no  right  to  relief,  hut  it  is  Hghi  he  should  hRve 
it.  A  rii;h  man  hos  a  rigM  to  destroy  the  harvest  of  his  fields, 
lilt  to  do  BO  -would  not  be  right. 

"  To  a  right,  on  one  side,  corresponds  an  obligation  on  the 
other.  If  a  man  has  a  right  to  my  horse,  I  have  an  obligation 
to  let  him  have  it.  If  a  man  has  a  n'ght  to  the  fruit  of  a 
certain  tree,  all  other  persons  are  under  an  ohligaiion  to 
abstain  from  appropriating  it.  Men  are  obliged  to  respect 
each  others'  rights. 

"  My  obligation  is  to  give  another  man  his  right;  my  diiig 
is  to  do  vrhat  is  right  Hence  dnty  is  a  wider  lerm  than 
obfigation ;  just  aa  right,  the  adjcetiro,  is  wider  than  rigid  the 
substantive. 

"Duty  has  no  correlative,  as  obligation  has  tie  correlative 
right.  What  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  we  must  do,  because  it  is 
right,  not  because  aJiy  one  can  demand  it  of  us.  We  may, 
however,  speak  of  those  who  are  particularly  benefited  by  the 
discharge  of  our  duties,  as  having  a  moral  claim  upon  ne.  A 
distressed  man  has  a  moral  claim  to  be  relieved,  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  relieve  him. 

"  The  distinctions  just  explained  are  sometimes  expressed 
by  using  the  terms  perfect  ohligaiion  and  itnperfer^,  olligaiion 
for  obligation  and  diilg  r^peetively ;  and  the  terms  perfect 
right  ajtHmpetfeci  tight  tor  right  and  raoraZ  claim  respectively. 
But  these  phrases  have  tbe  inconvenience  of  making  it  seem  as 
if  our  duties  arose  from  the  rights  of  others;  and  as  if  duties 
were  only  legal  obligations,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  binding 
force.'"  —  F.  Juris rnnnENCB,  Eectitdde. 
8,0SICB.UCIANS,  a  name  assumed  by  a  soot  of  Hormetical  phi- 
losophers, who  came  into  notice  in  Germany  towards  tbe  olosfl 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Christian  Kosenkreui,  from  Trhom, 
according  to  some,  the  name  is  derived,  was  bom  in  1378, 
travelled  to  the  East,  and  after  keeping  compimy  with  magi' 

'  Whewell,  ^fcnunlj  <tf  Jforaliff,  boot  I,  J  Bt-S». 
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BOSICRUCIANS- 

eians  and  uabalista,  returned  to  Gerinanj  with  tlioic  secreta, 
which  he  eonimunicated  to  three  of  liis  friends,  or  aors,  ana 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  cave,  died  at  the  age  of  100  in  1484. 
The  Bofirets  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  Tvhieh  gradiulij 
,  increased  in  numbers,  had  reference  to  four  pfunts— the  trans- 
mutation,  of  metals,  the  prolongation  of  life,  the  knowledge  of 
n'hat  is  passing  in  distant  places,  and  the  application  (£  the 
Cahala  and  the  science  of  numbers  to  discover  tlie  most  hidden 
things.  They  assumed  the  signature  P-E-C,  or  J'ratres  Jtaria 
CoctI,  it  being  pretended  tiiat  the  matter  of  tho  pbilosopher'H 
Htone  was  dew  concocted.  Or,  according  Ui  Moslieim,  the 
name  is  compounded  of  lios,  dew ;  and  cnw,  the  eross.  In 
the  language  of  alchemy,  the  figure  of  tho  cross  aignifiea  light, 
and  dew  was  reckoned  the  moat  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold; 
£0  tliat  ft  Jlosicrvciaii  meant  one  who,  by  the  a^istance  of 
dew,  sought  for  light  or  the  philosopher's  stone.' 
fttTLE, — "  Rectitude  is  a  law,  as  well  as  a  niln  to  us ;  it  not  only 
directs,  but  binds  all,  aa  far  as  it  is  pcrcoivod,"  ' 

A  rule  prescribes  means  to  attain  some  end.  But  the  end 
may  not  be  one  which  all  men  are  to  dm  at;  and  the  j'u/emay 
not  be  followed  by  all.  A  law  enjoins  something  to  be  done, 
and  is  binding  upon  all  to  whom  it  ia  made  known. 

"A  iTj/e,  in  its  proper  signification,  is  an  instrument,  by 
means  of  which  we  draw  tho  shortest  line  from  one  point  la 
another,  which  for  this  very  reason  is  called  a  straight  line. 

"  In  a  figurative  and  moral  sense,  a  rii/e  imports  nothing 
else  but  a  principle  or  maxim,  which  furnishes  man  with  a  sure 
and  concise  method  of  attaining  to  the  end  he  proposes."' 


8ABAISM  (from  1*^3^,  signifying  a  host,  or  franxisaba,  in  Syriac, 
to  adore;  or  from  Saba  the  sonof  Cush.  and  grandson  of  Soth) 
means   the  worship  of  the  stars,  Dr  boat  of  heaven,  which 


a  La  Alcbimi^ri.    Par 
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BABAISM— 

prevailed  from  an  enrly  period  in  tlie  East,  espeeuiHy  In  Syria, 
Arabia,  Chaldea,  and  Persia.  The  Sabteans  are  not  mentioned 
bj  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  and  by  ihe  Arabian  autbora 
they  are  called  Nabatheans,  as  if  deaceadants  from  Nebaiotli, 
son  of  lehmael.  Their  dactrines  are  espounded  by  AIc<ses 
Maimonides  in  the  third  part  of  his  work,  l)e  Mare  Ntcocliim. 
There  was  a  popular  and  a  philosophic  creed  with  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  the  stars  were  worshipped ;  and  the  sun, 
as  supreme  God,  ruled  over  heaven  .and  earth,  and  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  were  but  the  ministers  of  his  will.  According 
to  the  philoBophio  creed,  the  stars  consisted  of  matter  and 
mind.  God  is  not  the  matter  of  the  universe,  but  the  spirit 
which  animates  it.  Bat  both  are  eternal,  and  will  externally 
exist,  for  the  one  cannot  pass  into  or  absorb  the  other, 

Pocook,  Specimen  Hist   Aiab    '  Hyde,  Yetirvm  Pensarum 
IlUtoria;^  Spencer,  Dp  Leq\hus  Hehneonun? 
SAUE,  in  its  primary  sen'^e  denote  identity  —  g.  v. 

In  a  secondary  sense  it  denotes  great  similarity,  and  in 
popular  usage  admits  of  degrees  as  when  we  speak  of  two 
things  being  nearly  the  same  To  this  ambiguity,  Whately 
refers  much  of  the  error  of  tealism;  of  Plato's  theory  of 
ideas;  of  the  personification  and  deification  in  poetical  my- 
thology, Ac* 
BAUOTION  [smeio,  to  ratify  or  confirm).  — "I  shall  declare  the 
sanction  of  this  law  of  nature,  viz.,  those  rewards  which  God 
hath  ordained  for  the  observation  of  it,  and  those  punishmenta 
He  hath  appointed  for  ita  breach  or  transgression."' 

"  The  sanct'ons  of  rewards  and  punishments  which  God  has 
iMinesed  to  his  laws  have  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  the  nature 
of  obligation.  They  are  only  motives  to  virtue,  adapted  to  the 
state  and  condition,  the  weakness  and  insensibility  of  man. 
They  do  not  make  or  constitute  duty,  but  presuppose  it."* 

The  consequences  which  naturally  attend  virtue  and  vice  are 
the  sanction  of  duty,  or  of  doing  what  ia  right,  as  they  aro 
intended  to  encourage  ua  to  the  discharge  of  it,  luid  to  dot«r 
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SANCTION - 

UB  from  the  breach  or  neglect  of  it.  And  tlisse  natural  con- 
sequences of  virtue  and  vice  are  also  a  deulai'ation,  on  tiie  part 
of  God,  that  He  is  in  favoui'  of  tlie  one  and  against  tlio  otheii, 
and  are  intimations,  that  Ilia  love  of  tbe  ono  and  His  hatred  of 
the  other  may  be  more  fully  inunifeeted  hereafter.  By  Locke, 
Palej,  and  Betitham,  tho  term  sanelion,  or  enforcement  of 
obedience,  is  applied  to  reward  as  well  as  to  punishment.  Bub 
Mr.  Austin'  confines  it  to  the  latter ;  perhaps,  bccanse  haman 
lawa  on!j  punish,  and  do  not  reward. 
SAVAGE  and  BARBAEOUa.— Fergnson'  states  that  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  in  their  rudest  state,  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads,  viz.,  that  of  the  savas/e,  ivlio  is  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  property,  and  that  of  the  barbarian,  to  whom 
it  is,  although  not  asoertajned  by  laws,  a  principal  object  of 
care  and  desire. 

The  distinction  here  made  between  tie  savage  and  the  bar- 
barous states  of  society,  resolves  itself  into  the  absence  or 
presence  of  political  government ;  for  without  political  govom- 
ment,  property  cannot  exist.  The  distinction  is  animportant 
one ;  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  apply  the  term  savage  to 
communities  which  are  permanently  in  astate  of  anarchy,  which 
ordinarily  exist  without  government,  and  to  apply  the  term 
barbarous  to  communities,  which,  tliough  in  a  rude  state  as 
regards  the  arts  of  life,  arc  nevertheless  subject  to  a  govern- 
ment. In  this  sense,  the  North  American  Indians  would  be 
in  a  savage,  while  the  Arab  tribes,  and  most  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  would  be  in  a  barbarous  state.  Montesquieu's'  dis- 
tinction between  savages  and  barbarioTis,  is  different  in  form, 
but  in  substance  it  is  founded  on  the  same  principle.  Hugh 
Murray*  lays  it  down  that  the  savage  form  of  society  is  with- 
out government. 

According  to  many  ancient  and  modem  philosophers,  tho 
savage  state  was  the  primitive  state  of  tJie  human  race.  But 
others,  espeoially  Bonald  and  Do  Maistre,  haviog'mainfained 
that  the  nations  now  found  in  a  savage  state  have  aceidentaliy 

■  Proitit 
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SAVAGE— 

degenerated  from  the  primitive  state,  ■nhich  was  a  Etate  of 
knowledge  and  civilization, 
SCEPTICISM  {axirciofiai.,  to  look,  to  seek)  is  used  aa  sjnonj- 
mous  with  doubt — 5.  u.  But  doubt  may  be  removed  Lj"  evidence, 
and  give  way  to  coaviction  or  belief.  The  characteristic  of 
scepticism  is  to  come  to  no  conclusion  for  or  against — litox^, 
holding  oS,  and  consequent  tranquillity — atapa&'a.  Absolute 
objective  certainty  being  unattainable,  bcepfkitmi  holds  that  in 
the  contradictious  of  the  reason,  truth  is  as  much  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other — oiWi'  fn»iAw.  It  was  first  taught  by  Pyrrho, 
who  flourished  in  Greece  about  340  B  c  Henee  it  is  some- 
times called  Pyrrhonism.  The  ivord  is  generally  uicd  m  a 
bad  sense,  aa  equivalent  io  infidelity  or  unbelief  But  m  the 
following  passages  it  means,  more  correctly  the  absence  of 
determination, 

"  We  shall  not  ourselves  venture  to  determme  anything,  in 
BO  great  a  point ;  but  srepticaUt/  leave  it  undecided     ' 

"That  all  his  arguments  (Bp.  Berkeley's)  are,  m  reality, 
merely  aceplical,  appears  from  this,  ttat  tliey  admit  of  no 
nnswer  and  produce  no  conviction.  Their  only  effect  is  to 
cause  that  momentary  amazement,  and  irresolution,  and  con- 
fusion, which  is  the  result  of  scepticimi  "' 

Scepticism  is  opposed  fo  dogmatism — 5  v 

"The  writings  of  the  best  authors  among  the  ancients  being 
fall  and  solid,  tempt  and  carry  me  which  way  almost  they 
■nil].  He  that  I  am  reading  seems  always  io  have  the  most 
force ;  and  I  find  that  every  one  in  turn  has  reason,  though 
they  contradict  one  another." 

This  is  said  by  Montaigne,*  in  the  true  spirit  of  scepticism. 
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GlanviU  (Joseph)  has  a  work  which  he  eotitlod  Scept-U 
Scienlifica,  or  ilte  Folbj  of  DogmafUiog ;  SUudlin  wrote  the 
lUsloiyand  Spirit  of  Sceplkisia ; '  Sanohei  (Fr.)  or  Sanctiua 
wioto  a  Traciatiisde  miiUvm  nobfti  el  pi-iina  tiiiineraali  sciealia, 
quod  nihil  seiliir; '  Crousaa  has  Exaiaeii  du  I'yrrkonisme  An- 
i;ienne  et  Modeiiie. 

SCHEMA  {axni^'  shape),  "  termed  by  Mr.  Sample  effiffiit/ion,  is 
tlie  repreaentation  of  a  universal  proceeding  of  the  imaginatiun 
to  procure  for  a  conception  ita  image.  To  all  conceptions  an 
object  must  be  given,  and  objects  ai'e  gireii  to  us  onlj  through 
the  modification  of  the  sensibility.  Pure  conceptions  <lpi-iori 
must  contain  d  prim-i  foimal  conditions  of  the  sensibility  (of 
the  internal  sense  especially),  under  -wiiioh  nlone  the  pure 
understanding-conception  &  priori  can  be  applied  to  any  object 
&piiori.  This  formal  and  pure  condition  of  sensibility,  and 
to  which  the  pure  understanding-coneeption  is  restricted  in  its 
use,  is  termed  by  Kant  the  transcendental  seiema  of  this  under- 
standing-conception. The  procedure  with  these  schemata,  or 
the  seasibie  conditions  under  which  pure  understanding  alone 
can  be  used,  he  also  termed  the  schentatistnus  of  the  pure 
understanding.  The  scliema  is  only  in  itself  i  product  of  the 
imagination,  but  it  is  slill  to  be  distinguished  Irom  on  image 
in  this  respect,  that  it  is  a  single  intuition.  Five  dots  in  a  line, 
for  example,  are  an  image  of  the  number  five ;  but  the  schema 
of  a  conception,  for  instance,  of  a  number  in  general,  is  more 
the  representation  of  a  method  of  representing  a  multitude 
according  to  a  certain  conception,  for  instance  a  thcueand,  in 
aa  image,  than  this  image  itself."' 

BCHOLASTIC— Sc7io?u»i(e!i*,  as  a  Latin  word,  was  first  used  by 
Potronius.  Quintilian  subsequently  applied  it  lo  the  rhetori- 
cians in  his  day:  and  we  read  in  Jerome,  that  Sorapion,  having 
acquired  great  fame,  received  as  a  title  of  honour  the  surname 
Se/iolaslictis.  WhentheschoolsoftheMiddle  Ages  were  opened, 
it  was  applied  to  those  charged  with  the  education  of  youth. 
"  We  see  the  original  sense  of  the  word  aclto/asiic,"  says  Dr 
IlampdoD,'  "in  the  following  passage; — Oitiiiea  eiiim  >:i  scrip 


'  Heywood,  tixplayi.  of  Terim  *s  C- 
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SCHOLASTIC  — 

iia  3uia  eauaas  ianiiim  egentnt  auaa ;  elpropriis  magi)  laudibui 
qiiam  aliorum  udlitaiibtis  consulenlea,  non  id  facers  adniai  sunt 
at  sahibres  et  salutiferi,  sed  ut  soholastiei  ac  diserti  habereniur." 
—  Salvianus.' 
Bcliolastic  Philosophy.  —  This  phrase  denotes  a  period  rathet 
thiin  a  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  the  philoaophj  that  waa 
taught  in  the  schools  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Middle 
Ages  extend  from  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  What  has  hoen  called  the  Classic  Age  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  includes  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  It  begins  when  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were 
introdueed'into  France  by  Latin  translations,  and  terminates 
with  the  Council  of  Florence  and  tlie  taking  of  Constantinople. 
The  only  philosophy  that  was  taught  during  that  period,  was 
taught  by  the  clergy ;  and  was  therefore  very  much  mised  up 
with  theology.  The  only  way  of  teaching  was  by  lectures  or 
dictates ;  and  hence  the  phrase,  Ugere  in  philosopMa.  There 
was  no  one  system  uniformly  taught ;  but  different  and  con- 
flioting  opinions  were  held  and  promulgated  by  different  doc- 
tors. The  method  was  that  of  interpretation.  Grammar  was 
taught  by  prEeleotions  on  Donatus  and  Priseian,  and  rhetorio 
by  prtelectlons  on  some  parts  of  Cicero  or  Boethius.  But  logic 
shared  most  of  their  attention,  and  was  taught  by  prfelectiona 
on  such  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  were  best  known.  The 
Timmvs  of  Plato  also  occupied  much  of  their  attention  ;  and 
they  laboured  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  one  philosopher 
■with  those  of  the  other. 

Mr.  MorelP  aays,  "  It  haa  been  usual  to  divide  the  whole 
acholasiic  periods  into  thiee  eras' — 1  That  which  was  marked 
hy  the  absolute  suboidination.  of  philosophy  'a>  theology,  that 
is,  authority.  2.  That  whn.,h  was  marked  by  the  friendly  alli- 
ance of  philosophy  with  dogmatic  theology.  3.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  separation  between  the  two,  or  tho  dawn  of  the 
entire  independence  of  philosophy 

The  first  years  of  ■;  hrlashc  philosophy  were  marked  by 
authority.     In  the   ninth   century    Joannes   Scotus  Erigenii 

Be  Gubem.  Da,  Prsfnt.  "  II  l.nf  SiUgwa.  p.  390. 
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attempted  to  assert  the  claims  of  reason.  Two  hundred  yiiara 
after,  the  first  era  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Abelard.  The 
second  is  marked  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  aud 
Duns  Scotus.  Raymond  Lully,  Roger  Bacon,  followed  by 
Occam  and  the  Nominalists,  represent  the  third  and  declining 

The  talcing  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  the  progress  of  the  Eoformatioa,  put  an  end 
tc  tiie  scAolaatie  philoaophy.  Philoaophy  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  schools  and  to  preelections.  The  press  became  a 
most  extensive  leoturer,  and  many  embraced  the  opportunities 
offere  i  of  extending  knowledge 

In  addition  tu  general  histories  of  philosophy,  see  Rousae- 
lot,  Etudes  sur  ta  Pkiioiopkie  danx  le  Moyen  Aye; '  Uanreau, 
De  la  P/iiloiophe  Scltolastiqiie  '  Cousin,  Fragmens  Fhiloso- 
phiques'  Also  his  Iai>odu(tu>tt  to  (Euvres  inidiies  d^ Abelard. 
BCISNCE  ("^ciedio)  means  knowledge,  emphatically  so  called, 
that  is  knowledge  of  prinoiplei  and  causes. 

ScieiKe  ((jtioTrftij)  his  lia  name  from  bringing  «s  (ini 
atiaii]  to  some  &top  and  b>undarj  of  things,  taking  ua  away 
from  the  unbounded  nature  and  mutability  of  particulars;  for 
it  is  conversant  about  subjects  that  are  general  and  invariable. 
Thia  etymology  givea  by  Nioephorus  (Blemmida),  and  long 
before  him  adopted  by  the  Peripatetica,  came  originally  from 
Plato,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Cratybis. 

"'Oft  scieiitiiB  fundamenilim  est,  Siott  Jastigiam." ' 

"Sir  Will,  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Logic,  defined 
science  as  a  '  complement  of  cognitions,  having,  in  point  of 
form,  the  character  of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of  niatr 
ter,  the  character  of  real  truth,' "' 

Science  is  knowledge  evident  and  certain  in  itself,  or  hj  the 
principle  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  with  which  it  is  cei^ 
tainly  connected.  It  is  subjective  as  existing  in  a  mind  —  ob- 
jective, as  embodied  in  tra'Ctia-"  speculative,  as  resting  in  at- 
tainment of  truths,  as  in  physical  science  — practical,  as  lead- 
ing to  do  something,  as  in  ethical  science. 
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SCIENCE  — 

Scietice,  art,  and  empirioiara,  are  doSued  by  Sopater,'  as 
follows :  — 

Science  consists  in  an  infallible  and  uncliangirig  knowledgs 
of  phenomena. 

Art  is  a  system  formed  from  oliaerTatioD,  and  direeted  to  a 
Hsefal  end. 

Empiricism  is  an  unreasoning  and  instinctive  imilation  of 
preyious  practice. 

Art  is  of  three  kinds  —  theoretic,  practical,  and  mixed. 

"  No  art,  howerer,  is  purely  theoretic  or  contcmplatire. 
The  examples  giyon  ate  of  science,  not  art.  It  is  a  part  of 
grammatical  science  to  saythat  all  words  with,  a  certain  termi- 
nation have  a  certain  accent.  When  this  is  converted  into  a 
rule,  it  becomes  part  of  an  art." ' 

"In  science,  seiiims  til  sciamux;  in  art,  sciiaus  iit  produca- 
mtw.  And,  therefore,  science  and  art  may  be  said  to  be  inves- 
tigations of  truth;'  but  one,  science,  inquires  for  the  Bake  of 
knowledge :  the  other,  art,  for  the  sake  of  production ;'  and 
henoe  science  is  more  concerned  Tvith  the  higher  truths,  art 
with  the  lower:  and  science  never  is  engaged  as  art  is  in  pro- 
ductive application.'  And  the  most  perfect  state  of  science, 
therefore,  will  be  the  taost  high  and  accurate  inquiry ;  tha 
perfection  of  art  will  be  the  most  apt  and  efficient  system  of 
rules:  art  always  throwing  itself  into  the  form  of  rules."*  — 
Kai  slake.' 

"  Science  and  art  differ  from  one  another,  as  tlie  understand- 
ing differs  from  the  will,  or  as  the  indicative  mood  in  grammai 
differs  from  the  imperative.  The  one  deals  in  facts,  the  other 
in  precepts.  Science  is  a  collection  of  truths ;  art  a  body  of 
rules,  or  directions  for  conduct.  The  language  of  science  is. 
This  is,  or.  This  is  not ;  This  does,  or  does  not  happen.  The 
language  of  art  is.  Do  this.  Avoid  that.     Science  takes  ciigniz- 

•  Sir  0. 0  I/riris.  On  Milhod!  nf  Obstrn.  itt  FoUlia,  dini).  IB,  SMl.  2. 

•  ThiB  In,  »r'»l(ing  loaicslly,  "  the  Gvnua"  of  ibo  t"o. 

■  The*  are  tbair  Bpeolflc  propertiM. 

■ 'J'liin  iliatlnctloD  ot  tc/moa  ioi  art  is  giren  in  ArislctJe.  —  Set  Fosltr.  Ajtalft,  ii 
l»i,  IL,  IB. 
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BCIEITCE  — 

aaee  of  a  p/ienomeiion,  and  endeavours  to  disGOTfir  its  lata;  art 
priijwsea  to  itself  an  end,  and  looks  out  for  means  tu  efect  it." ' 
—  V.  Art,  Deiio\stkatio\. 

SCIENCES  (The  Oooult)  arc  30  called  (from  /-ceario,  to  Lido  ot 
conceal)  because  tiiey  have  reference  to  qualities  or  powers 
'which  are  not  Kuch  aa  are  common  or  commonly'  known.  Tbo 
belief  in.  beings  having  superhuman  powers,  as  fairies,  familiars, 
demons,  &c.,  in  augurj,  oracles,  witchcraft,  &i:.,  in  dreams  and 
yisioDB,  &o.,  in  divination  and  astrology,  &c.,  and  in  talismnns 
and  amulets,  &c.,  leads  to  the  prosecution  of  what  has  lieen 
called  the  OccuU  Sciences,  —  See  a  vol.  under  this  title  in  the 
cabinet  edition  of  lie  Eiicijciopadia  XetrtjpoUtaua. 

8CI£NTIA  (Media).—"  According  to  Molina,  tlio  objects  of  the 
divine  knowledge  are  the  pognible,  the  actual,  and  the  condi- 
tiotial.  The  knowledge  of  the  posxiMe  is  simple  inUlligence ; 
of  the  actual,  scieiitia  visioiiis;  and  of  the  i^nditiimal,  scientia 
media,  intermediato  between  that  of  iiUelligenee  and  vision. 
An  esample  of  scieutia  media  is  that  of  David  asking  the 
oracle  if  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  citj  of  Keilah,  in  which  he 
meant  to  take  refuge,  would  deliver  it  up  to  Saul  if  he  laid 
siege  to  it.  The  aaswer  was  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon 
David  took  a  different  course." ' 

Iieibnitz"  has  said,  "  Scieiiiia  media  might  rather  bo  under- 
stood to  mean  the  science  not  only  of  future  conditionals,  but 
universally  of  all  future  contingents-  Then  science  of  simpU 
intdligence  would  be  restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  truths 
possible  and  necessary ;  scicnUa  visionin  to  that  of  truths  con- 
tJngent  and  actual.  Scieidia  media  would  tius  have  it  in 
common  with  the  first  that  it  concerned  truths  possible;  and 
with  the  second,  that  it  applied  to  truths  contitigeni."  * 

SCIOLIST  {iciolus,  one  who  thinks  he  knows  much  and  know* 
but  little).  — "  Some  have  the  hap  to  be  termed  learned  men, 
though  they  have  gathered  up  hut  the  scraps  of  knowledge  here 
and  there,  though  they  be  but  smattorers  and  mere  sciolisls."* 

BCIOMACHY  (axii,  a  shadow;  and  fidx^.  a  light).— "But  pray. 


>  Honell,  Itlttn.  h 
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SCIOMACHY-- 

countrjmac,  to  avoid  this  sciomacliy,  or  imaginary  combat  with 
words,  letme  know,  sir,  -wiiat  jou  mean  by  thenani'e  of  tjrant," ' 
SECULARISM  is  the  Latin,  for  tMs-ieorld-ism,  and  raeaiiB, "  attend 
to  the  world  that  jou  are  now  in,  imd  ]et  the  nest  alone."' 

Its  capita!  prineiplea  are  —  1,  That  attention  to  temporal 
things  should  take  precedence  of  considerations  relating  to  n 
foture  existence.  2.  That  science  ia  the  providence  of  life, 
and  that  spiritaal  dependency  in  human  affairs  may  be  a.t- 
tended  with  material  destruction.  3.  That  there  exist,  inde- 
pendently of  ecriptutal  religion,  guarantees  of  morality  in 
human  nature,  intelligence,  and  utility. 

The  aim  of  seealarism  is  to  aggrandize  the  present  life.  Foi 
eternity,  it  substitutes  time ;  for  providence,  science ;  foi 
fidelity  to  the  Omniscient,  usefiilness  to  man.  Its  great  advo- 
cate is  Mr.  Uolyoake. 
SECUNDUM  QUID  [to  xa$  6)  is  opposed  (o  Secundum,  ipsmit  (t4 
xo8  ai  ■eo)  as  the  felalive  to  the  non-relative  or  the  limited  to 
the  urdimited.  Mr.  Maurice  illustrates  Secwndvm  quid  by  a 
passage  from  "As  you  like  it;"  "In  respect  that  it  is  of  the 
country  it  is  a  good  life,  but  in  respect  it  is  not  of  the  court  it 
is  ayilelife."*— F.  Fallacy. 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.— F.  Apfehception. 
SELFISHNESS  "consists  cot  in  the  indulging  of  this  or  that 
particular  propensity,  but  in  disregarding,  for  the  sake  of  anff 
kind  of  personal  gratification  or  advantage,  the  rights  or  the 
feelings  of  other  men.  It  is,  therefore,  a  negative  quality; 
that  is,  it  consists  in  not  considering  what  is  due  td  one's  neigh- 
bours, through  a  deficiency  of  justice  or  benevolence.  And 
selfishness,  accordingly,  will  show  itself  in  os  many  different 
shapes  as  there  are  different  dispositions  in  men. 

"Ton  may  see  these  differences  even  in  very  young  children. 
One  selfish  child,  who  is  greedy,  will  seek  to  keep  all  the  cakes 
and  sweetmeats  to  himself;  another,  who  is  idle,  will  not  care 
what  trouble  he  causes  to  others,  so  he  can  save  his  own ;  an- 
other, who  is  vain,  will  seek  to  obtain  the  credit  which  is  due 
to  othors;  one  who  is  covetous,  will  seek  to  gain  at  another's 
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SELFISHNESS- 

especse,  &c.  In  short,  each  person  'liiis  a  self  of  liis  own.' 
And,  consequently,  though  jtiu  may  bo  of  a  character  very 
unlike  lliat  of  some  seijinh  person,  you  may  yet  be,  in  your 
own  way,  quite  as  eeJJisli  as  he.  And  it  is  possible  to  be  *et 
fish  in  the  highest  degree,  without  being  at  all  too  rauoh  ao- 
loatod  by  seif-love,  but  unduly  neglectful  of  others  when  you' 
own  gratification,  of  whatever  kind,  is  concerned."' 

Selfishness  exists  only  in  reference  to  others,  and  could  liaye 
on  place  in  one  who  lived  alone  on  a  desert  island,  though  he 
might  have,  of  course,  eTcry  degree  of  self-love;  for  selfish- 
ness is  not  au  excess  of  self-loye,  and  consists  not  in  an  over- 
depiro  of  happiness,  but  in  placing  your  happiness  in  some- 
thing which  interferea  with,  or  leaves  you  regardless  of  that 
of  others.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  selfishness  and  want 
of  feeling  are  cither  the  same  or  inseparable.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  have  known  such  as  have  had  very  little  feeling, 
but  feit  for  others  as  much  nearly  as  for  themselves,  and  were, 
therefore,  for  from  selfish ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some,  of 
very  acute  feelings,  feel  for  no  one  but  themselres,  and,  in- 
deed, are  sometimes  among  the  most  cruel."' 
SELF-IOVE  is  sometimes  used  in  a.  general  sense  to  denote  all 
those  principles  of  our  nature  which  prompt  us  to  seek  our  own 
good,  just  as  those  principles  which  Jead  us  to  seek  the  good 
of  others  are  all  comprehended  under  the  nnnie  of  benevolence. 
AU  our  desires  tend  towards  the  attainment  of  some  good  or 
the  averting  of  some  evil  — having  reference  either  to  ourselves 
or  others,  and  may  therefore  be  brought  under  the  two  heads 
of  benevolence  and  self-love. 

But  besides  this  general  sense  of  the  word  to  denote  all 
those  desires  which  hare  a  regard  to  our  own  gratification  or 
good,  self-love  is  more  strictly  used  to  signify  "the  desire  for 
our  own  welfare  as  such."  In  this  sense,  "  it  is  quite  distjnot 
from  all  our  other  desires  and  propensities,"  says  Br.  Whattlj,* 
"  though  it  may  often  tend  in  the  same  direction  with  some 
of  thorn.  One  person,  for  instance,  may  drink  some  water 
because  ho  is  Ihirshj;  and  another  may,  without  thirst,  drink 
—  suppose  from  a  mineral  spring,  because  he  believe?  it  will 
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SELF-LOVE— 

be  flood  for  ItU  Aeallh.    This  latter  is  impelled  by  selj-losf,  bnl 
not  the  other. 

"  So  again,  one  pereon  may  pursue  Bome  course  of  iitudy  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  some  profession  by  which  he  may 
advftuoe  in  life,  and  another  from  having  a  iasle  for  that  afady, 
and  a  desire  for  that  branch  of  knowledge.  This  latter,  fiiough 
he  may  perhaps  be,  in  fa^t,  promoting  his  own  ■welfare,  is  noi 
acting  from  self-love.  For  as  the  object  of  thirst  is  not  hap- 
piness, but  drink,  so  the  object  of  ourioeity  is  not  happiness, 
but  knowledge.     And  bo  of  the  rest." 

Self-lone  may,  like  any  other  of  our  tenileneJes,  be  cherished 
and  indulged  to  excess,  or  it  may  be  iO-direeted.  Ent  within 
due  bounds  it  is  allowable  and  right,  and  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  benevolence,  or  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  others.  And  Dr.  Hutcheson,  -who  maintains  that  kind  af- 
fection is  what  constitnfes  an  agent  virtuous,  has  said,  that 
he  who  cherishes  kind  affection  towards  all,  may  also  love  him- 
self; may  love  himself  aa  a  part  of  the  whole  system  of  ra- 
tional and  sentient  beings;  may  promote  his  own  happiness 
in  preference  to  that  of  another  who  is  not  more  deserving  of 
his  love ;  and  may  be  innocently  solicitous  about  himself, 
while  he  is  wisely  benevolent  towards  all.' 

The  error  of  Hobbes,  and  the  school  of  philosophers  who 
maintained  that  in  doing  good  to  others  our  ultimate  aim  is 
to  do  good  to  onrselves,  lay  in  snpposing  that  Ihere  is  any  an- 
tagonism between  benevoleJiee  and  self-love.  So  long  as  lelf- 
love  doea  not  degenerate  into  seljisiness.  it  is  quite  compatible 
with  true  benevolence. 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Hobbea  and  the  selfish  school 
of  philosophers,  see  Butler,  Sermons;'  Turnbull,  Ka/iii-e  and 
Orlffin  of  Latm ;^  Hume,  On  General  Principles  of  Mnrah;* 
Hutcheson,  Inquiry  conceiving  Moral  Good  and  Boil;'  Haz- 
litt.  Essay  on  Principles  of  Bunt,  Action;*  Mackintosh,  View 
of  Ethical  PMhsopiy.'' 
SEMATOLOGY  (of^fMt,  a  sign;  andxoyof,  discourse),  the  doctrine 
of  signs  ^q.  V. 
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SEII'SATION.  —  "The  earliest  sign  bj  which  the  Ego  becomo) 
pereeptiblp  is  corporeal  sensaliiin. 

"  Without  this  general  innate  seiiialimt  ire  should  not 
p08«iwB  the  certainty  that  oui-  body  is  oiii-  bndy  ;  for  it  is 
nam  icli  an  olijccl  for  the  other  seujcs  as  anythinjr  Iso  thiil 
■we  tan  nev,  hear,  taste,  or  feel.  This  original  general  in- 
nate seiisaiton  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  all  other  parti- 
cular sensations,  and  may  exist  independently  of  the  nervous 
system.  Polypi,  animals  of  the  simplest  structure,  wiih- 
out  a  nervous  system  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  organic 
mass,  show  traces  of  innate  seiisalion.  The  light  by  means 
of  which  we  sue,  acts  not  only  on  the  visual  nerves,  but  also 
on  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  the  senmlions  of  sight  jiartly  de- 
pond  on  the  structure  of  the  eye.  This  seimibilitij,  therefore, 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  animated  organic  matter 

"All  the  perceptions  of  sense  are  rooted  in  the  general 
tntsaiio,i.  The  child  must  be  conscious  of  his  senses  before 
he  applies  them.  This  aensulion,  however,  is  very  obscure; 
even  pain  is  not  clearly  felt  by  it  at  the  place  where  it  exists. 
Equally  obscure  is  the  notion  ■which  it  entertains  of  an  object. 
Though  Brach,  therefore,  is  right  in  ascribing  something  ob- 
jective, even  to  the  general  satsatioii,  since  conditions  cannot 
communicate  themselves,  without  communicating  (though 
ever  so  obscurely)  something  of  that  which  produces  the  con- 
dition—  nay,  strictly  speaking,  as  even  in  the  idea  'subject^' 
that  of  an  '  object'  is  involved,  yet  it  is  advisable  to  abide  by 
the  distinction  founded  by  Kant,  according  to  which,  by  in- 
nate seiisalion,  we  especially  perceive  our  own  personality 
(subject),  and  by  the  senses  we  ipecial'j  perceive  (ljoi,ts  and 
thus  in  the  ascending  line  feeling  tiste  smUl  hearing  ted 
sight. 

Ih    n     t   t  pf   mth       b      re  original  mnite  *e  iiCfdmi 
p    t      1  I        th    u  h  the  modium  of  thf  norvom 

y  t  m  wh    h  t    ra        p    f  und    and  yet  more     bacure 

pi  p  i5d  m  /ot  (C<ENESTnESis)   and  in  a 

h  gh      m      f    <  t        th    ]         ptions  of  the  senses      Cceii'S- 
ih  m         f    I  f    red  tc  the  gingliunio  ncrve>i 

It  may  b    call  1  ubj    ti      inasmuch  aa  the  body  itself  git  es 
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SENSATION— 

the  excitement  to  tie  nerra  c  ncerned.'  Bjthe  Ccotisthoai^ 
stales  of  our  bodj  aro  revealed  to  us  -which,  have  their  seat  in 
the  sphere  of  the  vegetatiye  llfo.    These  states  are — 

"1    G        I  1 h      ■  d  b 

toni  ty 


od  g  ta  th  h 

al  g  (fi 

of  the  ■word. 

"To  this  ciasa  bolonga  especially  the  anxiety  arising  from 
impediment  in  respiration,  and  from  nausea. 

"  In  the  aniiljsis  of  the  psjcho-phjsical  processes  proceed- 
ing outwards  from  se'isation  to  perception,  we  encounter 
after  the  organs  of  the  Ctcneathesia,  the  organs  of  sense."' 
Sensation  and  Perception.  —  "A  conscious  presentation,  if  it 
refers  exclusively  to  the  subject,  as  a  modificatioii  of  our  own 
being,  ia  =•  sensation.  The  aama  if  it  refers  to  an  object,  is 
^  psrcepUoii.' '  ^ 

Rousseau  distinguished  sensations  aa  affectims,  or  giving 
pleasure  or  pain;  and  representaiiBea,  or  giving  knowledge  of 
objects  external, 

Paffe'  diatjaguiahes  the  element  affectif  and  the  element 
instrtidif. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Eeid  regards  sensation  not  only  as  a 
state  of  feeling,  but  a  sign  of  that  -which  occasions  it. 

Bozelli "  calla  sensations,  in  so  far  aa  they  are  representative, 
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BENSATION- 

in  their  pUlosophkal  form,  in  bo  fur  as  tlicy  give  pleasure  oi 
pain,  in  their  moral  form  or  cliwiicter. 

"  To  setisatinii  I  owe  all  the  certainty  I  have  of  mj  eiist- 
enoe  aa  a  sentient  being,  to  perception  a,  certainty  not  loss 
absolute,  that  there  are  other  beings  besides  mo," ' 

Sensation  propeciy  esprcssea  thil  change  in  ilie  dale  of  tht 
mind  which  is  produced  by  an  impression  upon  un  organ  of 
sense  {of  which  change  we  can  conceive  the  mind  to  be  con- 
scious, without  any  knowledge  of  external  objects);  pereepiiin), 
on  the  other  hand,  cxpresseB  the  kaoidedge  or  the  iidiiuations 
we  obtain,  by  moans  of  our  sensad'oiu;,  concerning  the  ijiiali ties 
of  matter ;  and  consequently  involves,  in  every  instance,  the 
notion  of  externality  or  outness,  which  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
in  order  to  seize  the  precise  import  of  the  word  sensation. 

Sensation  has  been  employed  to  denote  — 

1.  The  process  of  sensitive  apprehension,  both  in  its  stitgec- 
tive  and  its  objective  relations;  like  the  Greek  teslhesis. 

2,  It  was  limited  first  in  the  Cartesian  school,  and  there- 
after in  that  of  Eeid,  to  the  subjective  pbasis  of  onr  sciiBiilve 

"  Sensation  proper,  is  not  purely  a  paasivo  state,  tut  implies 
a  certain  amount  of  mental  activity.  It  may  be  described,  on 
the  psychological  side,  as  resulting  directly  from  the  attention  - 
which  the  mind  gives  to  the  affections  of  its  own  organism. 
This  description  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  bo  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  every  severe  aflectLon 
of  the  body  produces  pain,  quite  independently  of  any  know- 
ledge we  may  possess  of  the  cause  or  of  any  operation  oi  the 
will  being  directed  towards  it.  Facts,  however,  rightly 
analyzed,  show  ws,  that  if  the  attention  of  the  mind  be 
absorbed  in  other  things,  no  impulse,  though  it  amount  ^o 
the  laceration  of  the  nerves,  can  produce  in  us  the  sligliteat 
feeling.  Est-^mo  enthusiasm,  or  powerful  emotion  of  any 
kind,  can  maKo  us  altogether  insensibie  even  to  physical 
injury.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  often  wounded  duringtheheat  of  the  combat,  withuul 
discovering  j,t  till  eihaustod  by  loss  of  blood.   Nunici'Ous  (acts 
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SENSATION  — 

of  a  similar  kind  prove  demon atrately,  that  a  certain  applicB 
tion  and  esercise  of  mind,  on  one  side,  is  as  neoeasary  to  tlic 
oxistynoo  of  xensalion,  as  the  occurrence  of  physical  impulse, 
on  the  other."— Morel  1,  Psyclidogy;^  Steivart,  Phil.  Ennnys;^ 
see  also  (hiffiaes;'  lioid,  Eesays,  Iiile/l.  Pov;.;*  Morell,  Phi}, 
of  Religion.* 
SENSE,  in  psyoliolngy,  is  employed  nmliiguouely  —  1.  For  thii 
faculty  of  ssnsitivo  upprehension.     2,  For  its  act.     3.  Tor  its 

Sense  and  Idea. — In  the  follon-ing  passage  from  Shunesbury, 
sense  is  used  as  equivalent  to  ielea;  "  Notliing  aurely  is  mora 
strongly  inipriuted  on  our  minds,  or  more  closely  interwoi-en 
■with  our  souls  than  the  idea  or  sense  of  order  and  proportion," 
In  like  niiinner  Dr.  Hutchcson  has  said,  "  There  m  a  natu- 
ral and  immediate  deierminotioit  to  approve  certain  affectjona 
and  notions  consequent  upon  them ;  or  a  natural  sense  of  im- 
mediate excellence  in  them,  not  referred  to  any  other  quality 
perceivable  by  our  ncnaes  or  by  reasoning,"  We  speak  of  a 
deteiiniiiallon  of  blood  to  the  head.  This  is  n.pliyskal  tteter- 
mination  or  tendency.  Now,  there  may  be  a  mental  ten- 
dency, and  this,  in  Dr.  IlntcheHon's  philosophy,  is  called  de- 
iermiiiatioa  or  neme.  He  deflned  a  .leiise  in  this  application 
of  it  ■'  a  determination  to  receive  ideas,  independent  of  our 
will,"  and  he  enumerates  several  such  tendencies  or  determi- 
natiouE,  ivhich  he  calls  reflex  seji.ws. 
SENSES  (REFLEX).  — Dr.  nutchcson  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  sensible  of  tlie  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Locke's 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  maintained,  thnt  in 
addition  to  those  vrhicli  we  have  by  means  of  sensation  aud 
reflection,  we  ivlso  acquire  ideas  by  means  of  certain  powers 
of  perception,  which  he  called  internal  and  I'efex  xf.isen. 
Aoci)rding  to  his  psychology,  our  powers  of  perception  may 
be  called  dii'ect  or  miieeedeuf,  and  consequent  or  reflex.  Wo 
hear  a  sound,  or  see  colour,  by  means  of  senses  which  operate 
diriiotly  on  their  objects ;  and  do  not  suppose  any  anteceJcnl 
per  septiou.     But  wo  perceive  the  harmony  of  sound,  and  lh» 

'P  lor.  'Notef(it  laaiulsBtedil.)  •Serl.  14. 
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beauty  of  oolour,  bj  means  of  fftouUios  which  opemtc  reflcsly 
or  in  oonseqaence  of  some  precGding  perception.  And  the 
moral  sense  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  faculty  of  this  kind. 
Reflection,  from  which,  according  to  Mr.  Looko,  wo  derive  tha 
simple  ideas  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  mind,  was  con- 
sidei'ed  by  Ilutcheson  as  aa  iiilei-nal  sense  or  faculty,  operating 
directly.  But  that  faculty  hy  which  we  perceive  the  beauty 
or  deformity,  the  virtue  or  vice,  of  these  passions  and  tffeo- 
tims,  was  called  by  iruteheson,  a  reflex,  inUrnal  sense. — lllus- 
traiions  of  tke  Moral  Sense; '  Iiiquiri/  eonceriiiiig  Moral  Good 
and  Evil;'  Mor.  Phil.' 
SBNSIBILITT  or  SENSITIVITy  {ti  ««fl,r«ri^)  is  now  used 
as  a  general  term  to  denote  the  capacity  of  feeling,  as  distin- 
guished from  intellect  and  will.  It  includes  sensations  both 
external  and  internal,  whether  derived  from  contemplating 
outward  and  material  objects,  or  relations  and  ideas,  desires, 
afieiitions,  passions.  It  also  includes  the  sentiments  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  the  moral  sentiment  and  fiie  religious 
sentiment;  and,  in  short,  every  modification  of  feeling  of 
which  we  are  susceptible.  By  the  ancient  philosophers  the 
seHsibllily  under  the  name  of  appetite  was  confounded  with  the 
will.  The  Scotch  philosophers  have  imalyned  the  various  forms 
of  the  sensibility  under  the  name  of  active  principles ;  hut  they 
have  not  gathered  them  under  one  head,  and  have  sometimes 
treated  of  them  in  connection  with  things  very  different. 
BENSIBLES,  COMMON  and  PEOFER  {se„sile  or  sensibik,  that 
which  is  capable  of  affecting  some  sense ;  that  which  is  the 
object  of  sense).  , 

Aristotle*  distinguished  sensihles  into  eommon  and  propet. 
The  common,  those  perceived  by  all  or  by  a  plurality  of  senses, 
were  magnitude,  figure,  motion,  rest,  number.  To  these  five, 
some  of  the  schoolmen  (but  out  of  Aristotle)  added  place,  dis-* 
tanoe,  position,  and  continuity.'  Aristotle*  admitted,  how 
ever,  that  the  common  sensibles  are  not  properly  objects  of 
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SENSIBLE8— 

sense;  but  merely  con-comifantB  or  coa-Bequenta  of  the  pep 
ception  of  the  y roper  sen sifties.  This  is  noticed  bj  Hutehcson, 
commended  by  Price,'  by  Mr.  Stewart,'  and  hy  Eoyer  Col- 

"Sensibile  commane  diciiur  qvod  vel  percipitw  pivrihvs  !tn- 
sibus,  vel  ad  qtiod  cognosceadum,  ob  iiileUecin  trei  tmaginailottt 
(tesumitur  oiicasio,  ex  vaHU  sensilivs;  vi  sunt  fgiira,  wotui, 
ubieaiia,  duratw,  magnitttdo,  diatanila,  numenis,"^  &a. 

The  proper  sensibles  are  tiose  objects  of  senee  which  ara 
peculiar  to  one  sense;  as  colour  to  the  eje,  sound  to  the  ear, 
taste  to  the  palate,  and  touch  to  the  body. 
8ENSISX,  SENSUALISM,  or  SENSUISU,  {»  flie  docti-ina 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  originally  from  sense. 

It  J3  not  the  same  as  empinchm,  though  sometimes  con- 
founded with  it.  Mmpirieiam  rests  eseluaively  on  experience, 
and  rejects  all  ideas  which  are  A  priori.  But  all  experience 
is  not  that  of  sense.  Eiajpiricisra  admits  facts  and  nothing 
hut  facts,  but  all  facts  which  hare  been  observed.  Seiisism 
gives  the  single  fact  of  secsatioc  as  sufficient  to  explain  all 
mental  phenomena.     Locke  is  empirical,  Condillao  is  sen»iiol. 

Sensfiism.  "  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Fichte,  is  called 
'the  dirt-philosophy.'  "*  —  V.  Empiricism,  Ideology. 
BENSOB.IUM  (oiofliit^p™),  is  the  organ  bj  which,  or  place  in 
which,  the  sensations  of  the  several  senses  are  reduced  to  the 
unity  of  consciousness.  According  to  Aristotle  it  was  in  all 
warm-blooded  animals  the  heart,  and  therefore  so  .in  man. 
According  to  modern  philosophers  the  central  organ  is  the 
briwn,  the  pineal  gland  socording  to  Descartes,  the  ventricles 
or  the  corpiia  eallnsiim  according  to  others. 

Senaorium  signifies  not  so  properly  the  m-gan  as  the  placf 
of  sonstation.  The  eye,  the  ear,  &c.,  are  organs ;  but  thoy  are 
not  sensoHa,  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo  does  not  say  that  space  is  a 
tensoi'ivm ;  hut  that  it  is  (by  way  of  comparison),  so  to  say, 
the  SI 
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BENSOKItTBt  — 

Leibnitz '  a^Jopfed  and  defended  tte  esplanation  of  Rndol 
phua  Gocienius,  'who,  in  hia  Lexicnn  I'/iiloaojihicuni,  undei 
Sensitoriutn,  says,  "  Barbamm  acholoaticorum,  qui  intei-dum 
sunt  Bimiee  GrjEeorum.  Ili  dieunt  AiaOijT^pior.  Ex  quo  iili 
fecenint  seiisi/orinm  pro  sensono,  Id  est,  organum  sensationia." 
SENSUS  COMMUNIS  (.oo^oiaVi)-  — This  ] utter  phrase  was 
empliiyed  by  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  "  to  denote  tlie 
faculty  in  which  the  Tarious  reporta  of  the  several  senses  are 
reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  common  apperception."' 

This  faculty  had  an  organ  which  was  called  SeHSoriian  Corn- 
Mr.  Stewart*  says  ;^- The  s«naus  eomiminis  of  the  school- 
men denotes  the  power  whereby  the  mind  is  enabled  to  repre- 
sent to  itself  any  absent  object  of  perception,  or  any  sensa- 
tion which  it  has  formerly  experienced.  Its  feut  was  sup- 
posed to  he  that  part  of  the  brmn  (hence  called  the  seiisormia 
or  seiisorivm  contiaane)  where  the  nflrros  from  all  the  organs 
of  perception  terminate.  Of  the  peculiar  function  allotted  to 
it  in  the  scale  of  our  iotellectaal  faculties,  the  following  ao- 
i«)unt  is  given  bvHobbes:  —  "Some  say  the  senses  receive 
the  species  of  things  and  deliver  them  to  the  common  sense; 
and  the  common  sense  delivers  them  over  to  tlie  fancy ;  and 
the  fancy  to  tho  memory ;  and  tlie  memory  to  the  judgment 
—  like  handling  of  things  from  one  to  another,  with  many 
words  making  nothing  understood."' 

Mr.  Stewart  says  the  sensvs  commuiiis  is  perfectly  sjni>- 
aymous  with  the  word  conception,  that  is,  tho  power  by 
which  we  represent  an  object  of  sense,  whether  present  or 
absent.  But  it  is  doubtful  whetlior  aeiiima  commuaia  was  ap- 
plied by  the  schoolmen  to  the  reproduction  of  absent  objects 
of  sense. 

r  lm.plies  an  idea  (or  judgment),  because  the  will  is 
ot  moved  nor  the  sensibility  affected  without  knowing.  But 
n  ide&  or  judgment  does  not  infer  feeling  or  seuUment.' 
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SENTIMENT  — 

■'  The  wovd  sciili'wenl.  in  (he  English  langnnge,  never,  af  1 
conceive,  signifies  mere  feeling,  \)atjvdgmeiii  acconipaided with 
Jediii/;,'  It  vas  wont  to  signify  opinion  or  judgment  of  any 
kind,  but,  of  late,  is  appropriated  to  signify  an  opinion  or 
judgment  that  strikes,  (uid  produces  some  agreeable  or  un- 
easy emotion.  So  we  speak  of  seidimente  ai  respect,  of  ea- 
tee.a,  of  gratitude;  but  I  never  heard  the  pain  of  the  gout, 
or  any  other  serere  feel  ng    all  d  a      timeni."' 

"  Mr.  Hume  Bometim        nipl  y    (after  the  manner  of  the 
French  metaphysician  )        I         t  B.     ynonymous  with  Jiel- 
ill!/:  a  use  of  the  word  qu  (    u  p        d  nted  in  our  tongue,"' 
"  There  are  two  sens  b  1  t     — Ih  turned  towards  nature 

and  transmitting  the    n  p  n      ec     -ed  from  it,  the  other 

hid  in  the  depths  of  o  gan    at    n  and  receiving  the  im- 

pression of  all  that  pa  n  tl      stul      n%ve  we  discovered 

truth  —  we  esperienc  a  /  (  Have  we  done  a  good 
deed — we  experience  a  t  I  A  i/ime«(is  buttheecho 
of  reason,  but  is  som  t  m  s  bett  had  than  reason  itself, 
feij^i'weii^  which  accompan  e  Ih  nl  lligence  in  all  its  move- 
ments, has,  like  the  int  11  g  n  a  p  ntanoous  and  a  reflec- 
tive movement.  By  itself  it  is  a  source  of  emotion,  not  of 
knowledge.  Knowledge  or  judgment  is  invariable,  whatever 
bo  our  health  or  spirits.  Seiitimenl  varies  with  health  and 
spirits.  I  always  judge  the  Apollo  Belvidere  to  be  beautiful, 
but  I  do  not  always  feel  the  seniimenl  oi  his  beauty.  A  bright 
or  gloomy  day,  sadness  or  serenity  of  mind,  affect  my  seiiti- 
tnfnU,  but  not  my  judgment. 

Mysticism  would    suppress   reason    and    espand   senti-  • 

Those  pleasures  and  pains  which  spring  up  in  connection 
with  a  modification  of  our  organism  or  the  perceptions  of  tha 
senses,  are  called  sensations.  But  the  state  of  our  mind,  the 
exercise  of  thought,  conceptions  purely  intellectual,  are  the 
IS  of  high  enjoyment  or  lively  sufTering;  for  these 
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SENTIMENT  — 

pleasures  and  pains  of  a  different  kind  is  reetrred  the  namB 
of  aeidinieats.' 

■  "  The  word  senfment,  agreeably  to  the  use  made  of  it  by 
our  best  English  writers,  espressos,  ia  my  opinion,  yery  hap- 
pily those  oomplei  determinations  of  the  mind  which  result 
from  the  co-operation  of  our  rational  powers  and  our  moral 
feelings.  We  do  not  speak  of  a  man's  sentiments  concerning 
a  mechanical  contrivance,  or  a,  physical  hypothesis,  or  con- 
cerning any  speculative  question  whatever,  by  which  the  feel- 
ings are  not  liable  to  be  roused  or  the  heart  affected. 

"  This  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  corresponds,  I 
think,  exactly  with  the  use  made  of  it  by  Mr,  Smith  in  the 
title  of  hia  J'lteory  [nf  Moral  Sentimerttn)."' 
Sentiment  and  Opinion. — I>r.  Beattle'  has  said,  "tbat  the  true 
and  the  old  Engliah.  senee  of  the  word  sentiment,  is  a  formed 
(■pillion,  notion,  or  principle."  Dr.  Kcid,  in  his  Essays  on  the 
IiileU.  Powers,  speaks  of  the  setdimeiils  of  Mr.  Locke  eonceru- 
ing  perception;  and  of  the  seiitimenti  of  Arnaold,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume  concerning  ideas. 

The  title  of  chap.  7,  essay  ii.,  of  Iteid  on  Intdl.  Powers,  is 
Ssiiliments  of  Fkilosopheis,  &c.,  on  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
note,*  is,  "  Sealhiient,  as  here  and  elsewhere  employed  by 
Keid,  in  the  meaning  of  opinion   [senfentia),  is  not  to  be 

"By  means  of  our  sensations  we  feel,  by  moans  of  our  ideas 
we  think;  now  &  sent! meitt  (from  seiUire)  is  properly  a  judg- 
ment concerning  sensations,  and  an  opinion  (from  opinari)  is  a 
judgment  concerningideas:  our  scnftynen  is  appreciate  esternal, 
and  our  opinions,  internal,  phenomena.  On  questions  of  feel- 
ing, taste,  observation,  or  report,  we  define  our  senfimenls. 
On  questions  of  science,  argument,  or  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion, we  define  our  opinions.  The  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
The  opinions  of  the  mind.  It  is  my  sentiment  that  the  wine 
of  Burgundy  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  beet  in  the  world.  There  U 
more  of  instinct  in  sentiment,  and  more  of  definition  in  ojjiiioii. 

'  Manufl  de  Philia(rphie,  Svd,  Faris,  ISK, ».  1^. 
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SENTIMENT— 

The  admiration  of  a  work  of  art  which  results  from  first  ii» 
pressions,  is  classed  irith  our  seiUimenls;  and  wJien  we  liavt 
accounted  to  ourselves  fur  the  approbation,  it  ie  classed  ivith 
ourojimioHs.'" 
SIGN  {signvm,  a  mark). — The  definition  of  a  sign  is  "  that  which 
represents  anything  to  the  cognitive  faculty."  We  hare  know- 
ledge hy  Bense  and  by  intellect,  and  a  sign  may  he  addressed 
to  eitlier  or  to  both  —  as  smoke,  which,  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
intellect  indieat«a  or  signifies  Are;  so  that  a  sign  has  a  twofold 
relalion — to  the  thing  signified  and  to  the  cognitive  faculty. 

"  Signs  are  either  to  represent  or  resemble  things,  or  only 
to  intimate  and  suggest  them  to  the  mind.  And  our  ideas 
being  the  signs  of  what  is  intended  or  supposed  therein,  are 
in  BUeh  sort  and  so  far  right,  as  they  do  either  represent  or 
resemble  the  object  of  thought,  or  as  they  do  at  least  intimate 
it  to  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  some  natural  connection  or  proper 
appointmeut."' 

Signs  are  divided  into  naliirat  and  conventional.  A  nalvral 
sign  has  the  power  of  signifying  from  its  own  nature,  so  that 
at  all  times,  in  oil  places,  and  with  all  people  it  signifies  the 
same  thing,  as  smoke  is  the  sign  of  fire.  A  ctinveiitianal  sign 
has  not  the  power  of  signifying  in  its  own  nature,  but  sup- 
poses the  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  what  is  signified  in 
bim  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  three  balls  are  the  conven- 
tionally understood  s'qn  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 

In  his  philosophy  Dr  Eeid  makes  great  use  of  the  dncfrine 
of  natural  signs  He  arranges  them  in  three  classes,  ^ — -1. 
Those  whose  connection  vi  ith  the  thing  signified  is  established 
bynature,  butdiBCOvered  only  by  esperience,  as  natural  causes 
are  signs  of  their  efferls;  and  hence  phtlosophy  is  called  an 
interpretation  of  nuture,  2.  Those  wherein  the  connection 
between  the  sign  and  thing  signified  is  not  only  established  by 
nature,  but  discovered  to  us  by  a  natural  principle  without 
leasoning  or  esperience.  Of  this  class  are  the  nattiral  signs  of 
human  thoughts,  purposes,  and  desires,  such  as  modulations  of 
the  voice,  gestures  of  the  body,  and  features  of  the  face,  which 
maybe  called  natural  language,  in  opposition  to  that  which  i> 

'  T^lor    Sniumi/nit.  »  OUflold,  Eleap  m  Ssoioni  p  IMs 
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spokea  or  writt  n  3  A  th  d  lass  of  jtatuTol  signn  oompri*- 
hends  those  y\  li  th  gh  never  before  had  any  notion  cr 
cooceptiott  of  th  tb  ng  gn  &  A,  do  suggest  it  and  at  once 
give  US  a  cone  pf  n  and  at  a  belief  of  it.  In  this  wnj 
consciousness,  n  all  t  mod  fications,  gives  Uie  ouoceptioii 
snd  belief  of  a  b    u    wh    th    ks  —  Gogiio  ergo  sum. 

"As  the  first  la  f  n  tu  1  I'jiis  is  the  foundation  of  true 
philoBOpby,  BO  the  second  is  the  foundation  of  the  fine  arts  or 
of  taste,  and  the  last  is  the  foundation  of  common  sense." ' 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  sigm  has  been  called  Semaiology. 
And  as  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  order  to 
obtain  and  to  communicate  knowledge  are  ivords ;  the  proper 
and  skilful  use  of  words  is  in  different  ways  the  object  of— 1. 
Gi'ammar ;  2.  Logic;  and  3.  Rhdoric." 

See  Berkeley,  Minute  Pkil.;^  New  Theory  of  Vision;* 
Theoii/  of  Vision  Viiidieated.^  Uutcheson,  Si/nopsis  Meta- 
phys.;^  Mor.  PliilJ  De  Gerando,  Des  Sigiies  et  de  I'Ari  dt 
Penser;  Adam  Smith,  Oa  the  Formation  of  Language. 

SIMILE.-K  METii-HOR. 

SIN.  — r.  Evil. 

SINCERITY  implies  singleness  and  honesty.  —  The  Latin  worn 
sincenim  signifies  what  is  without  mixture,  and  has  been 
thought  to  be  compounded  of  sine  cera,  without  was,  as  pure 
houey  ia. 

"Sincerity  and  sinceiv  have  a  twcfoll  meaning  of  great 
moral  importance.  Siiica'ilg  is  often  used  to  leiioto  mere 
reality  of  conviction;'  that  a  man  a  fuilly  believes  what  he 
professes  to  believe.  Sometimes,  ftj^ain  it  :s  used  to  denote 
'unbiassed  conviction,' or,  at  least  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
shake  off  all  prejudices,  and  all  undue  influence  of  wishes  and 
passions  on  the  judgment,  and  to  decide  impartially."' 

SINGULAR.  — r.  Tekm. 

socialism:.  — In  the  various  forms  under  which  society  haa 
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SOCIALISM  — 

existed,  private  property,  ix^iyidual  industry  and  BnteTpvise, 
anJ  the  lights  of  marriage  and  of  the  family,  have  been  re- 
eogniaid  Of  late  years  seyeral  schemes  of  social  airange- 
in«nt  have  be«n  proposed,  in  which  one  or  all  of  these  prin- 
ciples have  lieca  abandoned  or  modified.  These  scliemes  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  socialism.  The 
motto  of  them  all  is  soUdariti. 

CoTtimumsm  demands  a  community  of  goods  or  property 
Foiiria-isni  or  FhalansUrism  would  deliver  men  over  to  tti 
guidance  of  their  passions  and  instincts,  and  destroy  all  do- 
mestic and  moral  discipline.  Saint  Simomam  or  Iftimaniia- 
r/oniam  holds  that  human  nature  has  three  great  functions, 
that  of  the  priesthood,  science,  and  industry.  Each  of  these 
is  represented  in  a  College,  above  which  ia  tho  father  or  head, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  whose  will  is  the  supreme  and  living 
law  of  the  society.  Its  religion  is  pantheism,  its  morality 
materialism  or  epicurism,  and  its  politics  despotism.' 
SOCIETY  (Desire  of).  —  "  God  having  designed  man  for  a  soci- 
able creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination,  and 
under  a  necessity  to  have  fellowship  with  those  of  his  own 
kind,  but  furnished  him  also  with  language,  which  was  to  be 
the  great  instrument  and  common  tie  of  society." ' 

That  the  desire  of  sofiely  is  natural  to  man,  is  argued  by 
Plato  in  the  Second  Book  of  his  Hepvblic.  Itis  also  hinted  at 
in  his  dialogue  entitled  Protagoras.  The  argument  is  unfolded 
by  Harris  in  his  JDialogzie  Concerning  I^piness.'  Aristotle 
has  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  Polilks, — "  The  tendency  to 
the  social  state  is  in  all  men  by  nature."  The  argument  in 
favour  of  socidy  from  our  being  possessed  of  speech  is  in- 
sisted on  by  him.'     Also  by  Cicero,' 

In  modern  times,  Hobbes  argued  that  miui  is  nr^turally 
an  enemy  to  his  fellow-men,  and  that  sociely  is  a  device  to 
defend  men  from  the  evils  which  they  would  bring  on  one 
another.      Huteheson    wrote    his    inaugural    oration   wl  -_o 
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admitted  Profeasor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  in  jpr» 
siHon  to  IIobbea.1 

Man  is  a  social  animal,  according  to  Scneoa.'  Lactantiua 
sajs  that  he  ia  a  boeial  animal  bv  nature,* in  whieh  he  folloivc 
Cicero.*  "  Mankind  have  always  wandered  or  settled,  agre'iJ 
or  quarrelled,  in  troops  and  conipaniea."'  "La  naturu  di 
I'homme  le  purte  i  vivre  en  6oei6t6.  QuoUo  qu'en  soit  In 
eniise,  le  fait  se  manifeste  en  toute  occasion.  Partout  oil  Ton 
a  rencontr^  des  hommes,  iis  vivaient  en  troupes,  en  herdi-s,  en 
corps  de  nation.  Peut-Stre  est  co  afin  d'unir  leur  forces  pour 
leur  sflrelfe  eommune;  peut-SIre  afin  de  pourvoir  plus  aisfiinent 
k  leur  besoins ;  foujours  il  est  vrai  qu'il  est  dans  1»  nature  de 
I'homme  de  se  reunir  en  soei6t6,  eomrae  font  les  abcilles  et 
plasieurs  espices  d'animaux ;  yn  remarquo  des  tJ'aits  coniinuna 
dans  toutes  ces  reunions  d'hoinmes,  on  quelquo  parti  du  monde 
qn'ils  habitent."* 

This  gregarious  propeiu-itij  is  different  from  the  pnlitical 
capacity,  which  has  been  laid  down  as  the  characteriatie  of  man. 
Society  (Political,  Capacity  of). — Command  and  obedience, 
which  are  essential  to  government,  are  peculiar  to  mankind. 
Man  is  singular  in  commanding  not  only  the  inferior  animals, 
but  his  own  species.  Hence  men  «lone  form  a  political  com- 
munifi/.  It  has  been  laid  down  by  Aristotle'  and  others,  that 
this  difference  is  owing  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  reason 
and  speech  by  man,  and  to  his  power  of  discriminating  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice.  Animals,  says  Cicero,'  are  un- 
fitted for  polilieal  societ'j,  as  being  "raiioiiis  et  oralionis  ex- 
pertes."     Separat  hmc.  nos  a  gregz  mMlonav.? 

80HEATOLOGY.-F.  Natuhe. 

SOPHISM,  SOPHISTER,  SOPHISTICAI,  (Zp?.«^«,  from  ..^U., 
wisdom).  — "  They  were  called  sop/iijiera,  as  who  would  say, 
Counterfeit  wise  men."" 


n,  Eswy  m  Bia.  "f  C/o  Sw..  p.  afl.    Sec  also 
irt  ^Et^t-  FolU.f  torn.  vL    CompBj4  CoDit^  lb 
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"For  Ijke  wjse  as  though  a  Sopkyster  woulde'with  a  fonJa 
tirgumente,  prove  unto  a  symplo  souls,  that  two  egges  WLi'e 
three,  because  that  ther  is  one,  and  that  ther  ho  twajne,  aiiiA 
one  and  twajne  make  three ;  yt  sjmple  unlearned  man,  though 
he  lacke  learnying  to  soyle  hys  fgnde  argument,  hath  jet  wit 
ynough  to  laugh  thereat,  and  to  eat  the  two  egges  himself, 
and  hyd  tJie  Saphysier  tak  and  eat  the  thyrde." ' 

'•Sophism  IB  a  false  argument.  This  word  is  not  ueunlly 
applied  to  mere  errors  in  reaaoning ;  but  only  to  those  erro- 
nejus  reasonings  of  the  fallacy  of  which  the  person  who 
maitttaics  them  is,  in  some  degree,  conscious ;  and  which  ho 
endeavours  to  conceal  from  examination  by  subtilty,  and  by 
some  ambiguity,  or  other  uofalnreaa  in  the  use  of  words."' 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  sophism  is  a  rj/llogismns  cmtien- 
iiosus,  a  syllogism  framed  not  for  enownoing  or  proving  the 
truth,  but  for  disputation.  It  is  oonstructed  so  as  to  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  but  does  not,  and  is  faulty  either  in 
form  or  argument.* 

See  Eeid,  Account  of  AriaiotU's  Logic.* 

On  the  difference  of  meaning  between  (hAooo^os  and  oof  «if  ^(, 
see  Sheppard,  CItaracters  of  TheopTtrashis?  See  also  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,^  and  the  Canibridi/e  Journal  of  Philosophy y — 

.      V.    FiLLACT. 

S0£IIE3  (oupo(i  a  heap)  is  an  argument  composed  of  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  propositions,  so  arranged  that  the  predi- 
cate of  the  first  beeomes  the  subject  of  the  second,  the  predi- 
cate of  the  second  the  subject  of  the  third,  and  so  on  till  you 
come  to  a  conclusion  which  unites  the  subject  of  the  first  with 
the  predicate  of  the  last.  A  is  B,  B  is  0,  C  is  D,  D  is  E, 
therefore  A  is  B. 

This  is  the  Direct  or  Common  form  of  the  Sorites.  T':  t 
Eeversed  form  is  also  called  the  Goclenian,  from  Goclenius  of 
Marburg,  who  first  analyzed  it  about  the  end  of  the  sixfecntb 
century.     It  differs  from  the  common  form  in  two  respects. 
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Ai-istotle,  the  word  Entelouby,  or  first  form,  had  a  similar 
meauing,  and  denoted  that  which  in  virtue  of  an  end  consti- 
tuted the  essence  of  things,  and  gave  movement  to  matter. 
When  the  siml  then  is  called  the  Enteloshy  of  an  organized 
body  having  potential  life,  the  meaning  is,  that  it  is  that  force 
or  power  by  which  life  develops  itself  in  bodies  destined  to 

Aristotle  distinguished  several  forma  of  sou/,  viz.,  the  nufnr 
tiiie  or  vegetative  soul,  by  vthich  plants  and  animals  had 
growth  and  reproduotion.  The  aensilive,  which  was  the  cause 
of  sensation  and  feeling.  The  motive,  of  loooraotion.  The 
a-ppeliliue,  which  was  the  source  of  desire  and  will ,  and  the 
rational  or  reasonable,  which  was  the  seat  of  reason  or  in- 
tellect. These  powers  or  energies  of  snaJ  fsist  all  in  srme 
beings;  some  of  them  only  in  other  being?,  and  in  some 
beings  only  one  of  them.  That  is  to  say^  man  possesses  ah , 
b^'utes  possess  some;  plants  one  only.  In  the  soholastic  [>hi' 
iosophy,  desire  and  locomotion  were  not  re^aidel  a=  smipla 
powers  or  energies —  and  only  the  njilritive  oi  legelaium  3uul 
41* 
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Iho  sensitive  or  animal,  and  the  rational  or  human  were  recog 

la  the  Bystom  of  Dato,  thrpe  forms  or  energies  of  soul 
■were  nsaignedto  tnan.  The  siri^Jin',  which  had  its  seat  in  tha 
head  and  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  body  —  the  irascible, 
which  had  ita  seat  in  the  heojH;  and  was  the  spring  of  acti- 
vity and  movement,  and  the  appetitive  or  concupiscible,  which 
was  the  source  of  the  grosser  passions  and  physical  instincts, 
and  which  died  with  the  bodily  organs  with  which  it  was 
united.  A  similar  distinction  between  the  forms  or  energies 
of  the  soul  has  been  asuribed  to  Pythagoras,  and  traces  of  it 
&ro  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
East. 

Among  modem  philosopher?  in  Germany,  a  distinction  ia 
taken  between  -ivx^  (Saelo)  and  xni/ia  (Geist),  or  soul  and 
spirit.  According  to  G.  H.  Schubert,  professor  at  Munich, 
and  a  follower  of  Schelling,  the  soai  is  the  inferior  part  of  our 
intelleetual  nature— that  which  shows  itself  in  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  state  of  the  brain. 
The  spirit  is  that  part  of  our  nature  which  tends  to  the  purely 
rational,  the  lofty,  and  divine.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  and 
the  spirilual  man,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
may,  it  has  been  thought,  have  formed  the  basis  upon  which  this 
mental  dualism  has  been  founded.  Indeed  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  dualism  of  the  thinking  principle  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  apostle  when  he  says  of  the  Word  of  God  tint 
it  is  able  to  "  divide  asunder  soul  and  spirit."  The  words  in 
the  original  are  ^vx^  and  rtttvfMi,  and  it  is  contended  that  by  the 
former  is  meant  the  sentient  or  animal  soul,  and  by  the  latter 
the  higher  or  rational  soul.  A  similar  distinction  has  been 
traced  in  tho  language  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  where 
one  word  is  employed  to  denote  the  life  that  is  common  to  man 
irith  the  inferior  animals,  HTI'  '^''^1  another  word,  H.OK'J" 
to  denote  that  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  which  giveth  him 
•jndcrsfanding,  and  makes  of  him  a  rational  aoxtl.  It  may 
JiS  doubted,  however,  whether  this  distinction  is  unifornilj 
ohserTed,  either  in  the  Scriptures  of  tho  Old  or  of  the  New 
Tfjdtanient.  And  it  may  be  better  for  us,  instead  of  attempting 
to  define  the  soul  d  priori  by  its  essenco,  to  define  it  rather 
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d  posterityri  by  its  operations.  This  also  has  been  dine  bj 
Aristotle,  in  a,  definition  wliicli  has  been  generallj  adopted. 
He  says,  "  The  soul  is  fhnt  by  which  we  live,  feel,  or  |)erceiTO 
[ivil!],  more  and  understand."  This  is  a,  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  energies  ivhieh  Aristotle  assigned  to  the  soul,  and  they 
are  all  manifested  by  the  soul  as  it  exists  in  man.  Two  of 
them,  however,  the  energies  of  growth  and  motion,  are  usually 
trctttod  of  by  the  physiologist,  rather  than  by  thp  psychologist. 
At  the  eauie  time,  life  and  moreinent  are  not  properties  of 
matter ;  and  therefore  they  were  enumerated  by  Aristotle  as 
the  properties  of  smil — the  soul  nuli'i/iBc,  and  the  soiil  iiii'liee. 
"  The  animating  form  of  a  natural  body  is  neither  its  organi- 
zation, nor  its  figure,  nor  any  other  of  those  inferior  forms 
which  make  up  the  system  of  its  visible  qualities ;  but  it  is 
the  power  which,  not  bciug  that  organisation,  nor  that  figure, 
nor  those  qualities,  is  yet  able  to  produce,  to  preserve,  and  tc 
employ  them." '  This  is  what  is  now  called  the  principle  of 
life,  and  the  consideration  of  it  belongs  to  the  physiologist — 
for,  although  in  the  human  being  life  and  soul  are  united,  it 
ia  thought  they  may  still  be  separate  entitjes.  In  like  man- 
ner some  philosophers  have  contended  that  all  movement  im- 
plies the  ejcLstence  of  a  soul,  and  henco  it  is  that  the  various 
phenomena  of  nature  have  been  referred  to  an  aiiinta  mundi, 
or  aotd  of  the  universe.  A  modern  philosopher  of  great  name 
enumerated  among  the  energiei*  of  the  human  soul  a  special 
faculty  of  locomotion,  and  the  power  of  originating  move- 
menc  or  change  is  ascribed  to  it  when  we  call  it  active.  The 
same  view  is  taken  by  Adolphe  Oarnier,"  Still,  life  and  lo- 
comotion are  not  usually  ti'eated  of  as  belonging  to  the  soul, 
but  rather  as  belonging  to  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  wani* 
fitted.  Hence  it  is  that  Dr.  Ueid,  in  his  definition  of  the 
human  soul,  does  not  enumerate  the  special  energies  hy  which 
we  live  and  move,  but  calls  it  that  by  ivhich  wo  think.  "  By 
the  mind  of  a  man,"  says  lie,'  "we  understand  that  in  him 
which  thinks,  rememhera,  reasons,  wills.     .     .     .     ^V'e  am 


*  Intfll.  Fow,,  fifiEoy  j,,chiip.  I. 
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coDSoioua  that  we  think,  and  that  we  hare  a  Tariety  of  thoughts 
of  different  kinds — such  as  seeing,  hearing,  romembering,  de* 
liherating,  resolving,  loving,  hating,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
thought  — all  which  we  are  taught  hj  nature  to  attribute  to 
one  internal  principle;  and  /his  principle  of  ikovglit  we  call 
{he  mind  or  soul  of  man." '  It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Reid 
uBes  the  word  soul  as  synonymous  with  mind.  And,  perhaps, 
no  Tery  cleat  not  important  distinction  can  be  taken  between 
them.  The  plainest  and  most  common  distinction  taken  in 
Uie  use  of  these  worda  ia,  that  in  speaking  of  the  t/iind  of 
man  we  refer  more  to  the  various  powers  which  it  possesses, 
or  the  various  operations  which  it  performs ;  and  in  speaking 
of  the  sowJ  of  man  we  refer  rather  to  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  the  human  being.  Thus  we  say  the  immorialiit)  of  the  ,50i(7, 
and  the  powers  of  the  mind.'  A  difference  of  meaning  is 
more  observable  in  our  language  between  the  terms  .^piViV  and 
mind  than  between  snvl  and  mind.  Both  the  latter  terms 
may  be  and  are  applied  indifferently  to  the  mental  priaoiple 
as  living  and  moving  in  connection  with  a  bodily  organism. 
But  the  term  spirit  properly  denotes  a  being  without  a  body. 
A  being  that  never  had  a  body  is  a  pvre  spirit.  A  human 
sonl  when  it  has  left  the  body  is  a  disembodied  spirit.  Body 
is  animated  matter.     Mind  or  soul  is  incorporated  spirit. 

Into  these  verbal  criticisms,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  very  minutely,  because  in  psychological  inquiries  the 
term  mind  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  that  by  which  we 
feel,  know,  will,  and  reason — or  in  one  word  the  principle  of 

VHencelDlhDUKht,  as  the  Cnrt^siaut— in  cenentiDH,  asLncke  nnd  CoiidillBD— orLn  th< 
ifil1orBclivitj,lrteMF.iiiedeBlroii.  Agaiim<llBtlD|«Hfshea  from  its  acts.dWinEnifhKI 
fitim  its  modM  et  diSBroat  de^rers  of  acU.lty,  lanhat  wb  cull « (Ot™.  The  foul  then  u 
>  forpe,  ™8  Bnd  identicid.  It  K  98  deflnal  bj  l>l»lo  {Or  Ifg.,  lib.  10),  a  felf-moTing 
fiiTK.  UnCeTitUDdlng  this  to  mem  bodilr  or  lont  motion,  Arlntnllv  has  nrgoed  nominal 
tfaiadeflnltloa.— i>e  Jn<mi.lib.  I.oip.  3.  Bgt  I'lato  proliiiblT  mount  ivIfMtive  to  ba 
Uio  epilhct  ehauFterlstlis  of  the  mind  or  snal  —tlmtns  InvTiii  tunvm. 

Imt  H  proser.fd  in  the  SnnMilt  m^ia.  to  know.  TheGreet  ,ios  or  mBt.ftfm  tlieiorli 
upAb,  !b  of  singular  orisln  and  Import.    Jfi«a  Is  more  Itmilcd  Ihiin  aial,    Sntl.be^Ua 
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thought.  We  know  this  inward  principle  us  manifested 
through  a  system,  of  bodily  orgaoiiation  ■with  which  it  is 
united,  and  by  which  it  ia  in  many  ways  affected.  But  "we 
are  taught  by  nature,"  aaja  Dr.  Reid,  "  or  it  ia  a  primitive 
belief,  that  the  thinking  principle  is  something  diSerent  from 
tiie  bodily  organism,  and  when  we  wish  to  signalize  its  pecu- 
liar nature  and  destiny,  we  call  it  >:otil  or  spiril." 
Spirit,  Mind,  and  SonL  —  "  The  Jirst  denoting  the  animating 
faculty,  the  breath  of  intclligeace,  the  inspiring  principle,  the 
spring  of  energy  and  the  prompter  of  exertion;  the  second  is 
tho  recording  power,  th.e  preserver  of  impressions,  the  storer 
of  dedueljons,  the  nurse  of  knowledge,  and  the  parent  of 
thought ;  the  last  is  the  diaemhodied,  etherial,  aelf^sonsoioua 
being,  concentrating  in  itself  all  the  purest  and  most  refined 
of  human  esoellences,  erery  generous  affection,  every  benero- 
lent  disposition,  every  intellectual  attainment,  every  ennobling 
virtue,  and  every  esalting  aspiration." ' 

"Animas,  Anima,  xnci/ia  and  -ivx^  are  participies.  Anima 
est  ab  Animus.  Animus  vero  est  a  Grieoo  'Attftoj  quod 
diei  vnlunt  quasi  'Aj/wf,  ab  'Au  sive  'Aefti,  quod  est  Hrlo;  et 
Latinis  a.  Spirando,  Spiritus,  Immo  et  ^vxi  ^et  -^u^u  quod 
HesyohLuB  exponit  nviu." — Vossius  —  quoted  from  Horno 
Tooke  in  Stewart's  Pkilosoph.  Essays,  essay  v. 


Anima,  which  is  common  to  man  and  brutes,  is  that  by 
which  we  live,  move,  and  are  invigorated;  whilst  Animus  it) 
tl^t  which  ia  peculiar  to  mankind,  and  by  which  we  reason. 

The  triple  division  of  man  into  i^i^,  ^xh-  o^fia,  occur;  fre- 
quently in  ancient  authors.  Plato,  Timceus;  Aristotle,  Pol.  1, 
The  Hellenist  Jews  seemed  to  have  used  the  term  ftvtvi/B.  to 
denote  what  the  Greeks  called  rtaf,  with  an  allusion  to  Gen. 
ii.  7.  Josephus,  Anl.  Jud.,  i.,  c,  2.  Thence  in  the  New  Test 
we  have,  1  Thess,  v.  23,  rtriifia,  4vx^,  oi;™.  — Hob.  iv.  13, 
ftcd  Grotius,  Note  on  Matthew  sxvi.  41.' 
"^ux^,  soul,  when  considered  separately,  signifies  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  life ;  NoS(,  mind,  (he  principle  of  intolligenoc  Or 
aisuording  to  Plutarch,  soul  is  tha  canse  tuid  beginniiio  of 
motion,  and  mind  of  order  and  harmony  with  respoi'.t  tii 
motion.  Together  they  signify  an  intelligent  soul  (?itoii{ 
^xi)  which  is  sometimes  called  a  rational  soul  {^vxi 
liayix^).  Hence,  when  the  nature  of  the  snul  is  not  in  ques- 
tion, the  woi'd  -^vxr,  is  used  to  ospross  both.  Thua  in  tha 
Plitedo  the  soul  (^vxii)  is  said  sonietimea  to  use  the  body  for 
the  examination  of  things ;  at  which  times,  ajjcording  to  Plato, 
it  forma  confiiaed  and  imperfect  notions  of  things,  and  is  in- 
volved in  error.  But,  when  it  examines  things  by  itself,  it 
ftrrives  at  what  is  pure  and  always  existing,  and  immortal,  and 
uniform,  and  is  free  from  error.  Here  the  highest  operations 
of  vovi  "  mind"  are  indisputably  attributed  to  ^ut^,  "  soqI." 
Aristotle'  describing  4u;i^,  says  that  daring  anger,  confidence, 
desire,  Ac,  it  participates  with  the  body ;  but  that  the  act  of 
understanding  belongs  peculiarly  to  itself."' 

SOUL  OF  THE  WOELD.  —  Anima  Mundi-^.p. 

BPAC£  [spiitiiim),  —  "Space,  taken  in  the  most  general  sense, 
comprehends  n'hatever  is  extended,  and  may  be  measured  by 
the  throe  dimensions,  length,  hreadth,  and  deplh.  In  this  sense 
it  is  the  same  with  exiensioit.  Now,  space,  in  this  iarge  signi- 
fication, is  either  occupied  by  hodtj,  or  it  is  not.  IF  it  bo  not, 
bat  is  void  of  all  matter,  and  contains  nothing,  then  it  is  space 
in  the  strictest  signification  of  the  word,  and  as  It  is  ooiamonly 
used  in  English  philosophical  language,  being  the  same  with 
what  is  called  a  vaainm."^ 

Mr.  Locke*  has  attempted  to  show  that  we  acquire  (he  idea 
of  space  by  sensation,  especially  by  the  senses  of  toilch  and 
sight.  But  according  to  Dr.  Reid,'  "  upace  is  not  so  properly 
an  object  of  sense  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  objects 
of  sight  and  touch.  It  is  when  we  see  or  touch  body  that  wa 
get  the  idea  of  space;  but  tlie  idea  is  not  furnished  by  snnse 
—it  is  a  conception,  li priori,  of  the  reason.  Experience  lur- 
cishes  the  occasion,  but  the  mind  rises  to  tlie  conception  by 

'DeJiiima,iib.l.,aip.i. 

'  Mortfiin,  On  FHnil/i  nf  Ptalo,  p.  54, 

'  Uonboldo,  jlnc-  ifdflpftjs,,  b,  iT-,  oh-  2- 

■  Gwk  II.,  ch,  'L  ■  InUcI,  Fma.,  hht  U  ,  ob,  19. 
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its  native  energy.  This  tiow  has  heen  supportod  hy  Cousin, 
Coitri  d'Ukloire  d«  la  I'/iilnsophie  au  sviii.  Sicole;'  ii;!! 'ij 
Eojer  Collatd.' 

"In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  space  and  time  arc  mere  fovma 
of  the  sensibililj.  By  means  of  the  eitemiii  sense  we  ropro- 
aent  to  onraelvos  evei'ytliing  as  in  space;  and  by  tho  internal 
Ecnso  all  is  represented  in  the  relationship  of  time."* 

According  to  Kant,  space  is  a  subjective  condition  of  the 
sensibility,  the  form  of  all  external  phenomena;  and  as  the 
sensibility  is  necessarily  anterior  in  the  subjeet  to  ail  real  in- 
taition,  it  follows  that  the  form  of  nit  these  phenomena  is  irt 
the  mind  d  priori.  There  can,  then,  be  no  question  about 
«pa«  or  estension  but  in  a  human  or  subjective  point  of  view. 
It  way  well  be  said  of  all  things,  in  so  far  as  they  appear 
existing  without  us,  that  they  are  enclosed  in  space;  but  not 
that  space  encloses  things  absolutely,  seen  or  not  seen,  and  by 
any  subject  whatsoever.  The  idea  of  space  has  no  objective 
validity,  it  is  real  only  relatively  (o  phenomena,  to  things,  in 
so  far  as  they  appear  out  of  lis ;  it  is  purely  ideal  in  so  far  aa 
things  are  taken  in.  themselves,  and  eonsidered  independentiy 
(f  the  forms  of  the  sensibility.* 

"  Space  [German,  Earnn)  is  a  pure  intuition  which  lies  at 
tho  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions,  and  is  represented  aa 
an  infinitely  given  quantity.  It  is  tlie  formal  condition  of  all 
matter,  that  is,  with.out  it,  no  matter,  and  consequently  no 
cprporeai  world,  can  be  thought.  Space  aoA  time  have  no 
transcendental  objectivity,  that  is,  they  are  in  themselves  nun< 
existing,  independent  of  our  intuition-faculty ;  but  they  have 
objectivity  in  respect  of  the  empirical  use,  that  is,  they  exist 
as  tu  all  beings  that  posaem  such  a  faculty  of  intuition  as  our- 

"  According  to  Leibnita,  space  is  nothing  but  the  order  of 
things  co-existing,  as  time  is  the  order  of  things  successive— 
and  ho  maintained,  'that^  supposing  tho  whole  system  of  the 


■  Willm,  ffia^  de  ia  F?iilosoph,  AlhAta 
'  UKywgDd,  Crtt.  of  Pvre  Sramn,  p.  i 
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visible  -world  to  be  moved  out  of  the  place  wiiieh-  it  presently 
occupies,  into  some  other  portion  of  space,  beyond  die  limita 
of  this  universe,  still  it  would  be  in  the  same  space,  provided 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  hodieB,.-with  respect  to  one 
another,  was  continued  the  same.'  Now,  it  is  troe,  that  bodies 
pJaned  in  any  kind  of  order,  must  neoossarily  be  in  space; 
bat  the  or4pr  in  which  bodies  are  placed,  and  the  space  in 
which  they  are  placed,  most  necessarily  be  distinct."' 

"1.  Space  is  not  pure  notiing,  for  nothing  has  no  capacity; 
but  space  has  the  capacity  of  receiving  body. 

"  2.  It  is  not  an  eita  ralioiiis,  for  it  was  occupied  by  heaven 
and  earth  before  the  birth  of  man. 

"3.  It  JB  not  an  accident  inhering  in  a  subject,  i.e.,  body, 
for  body  changes  its  place,  but  space  ia  not  moved  with  it. 

"  4.  It  is  cot  the  superficies  of  one  body  surrounding  an- 
other, because  superficies  is  an  accident;  and  as  superficies  ig 
ft  quantity  it  should  occupy  space;  but  space  cannot  oenupy 
space.  Besides,  the  remotest  heaven  occupies  space,  and  hue 
no  superficies  surrounding  it. 

"5.  It  is  not  the  relation  or  order  with  reference  to  certain 
fixed  points,  as  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  For  if  the  whole 
world  were  round,  bodies  would  change  place  and  not  their 
order,  or  they  may  change  their  order  and  not  their  place,  if 
the  sky,  with  the  fixed  points,  were  moved  by  itself. 

"  6  and  T.  It  is  not  body,  nor  spirit. 

"  8.  It  may  be  said  with  probability  that  space  cannot  bt 
distinguished  from  the  divine  immensity,  and  therefore  from 
God.  It  is  infinite  and  eternal,  which  God  only  is.  He  is  tho 
place  of  all  being,  for  no  being  is  out  of  Him.  And  although 
diflferent  beings  are  in  different  places  externally,  they  are  all 
virtually  in  the  divine  immeflsity."' 

Bardili  argued  for  the  reality  of  time  and  space  from  the 
feet  that  the  inferior  animals  perceive  or  have  notions  of  them. 
Yet  their  minds,  if  they  eon  be  said  to  have  minds,  are  not 
aubject  to  the  forms  or  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

But  if  space  be  something  to  the  mind,  which  has  the  idea 
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of  it,  and  to  tlio  bodies  which  esist  in  it,  what  is  it  ?  "  Per- 
haps,"  Bays  Dr.  Iloid  [I'l  svpra),  "we  maj  app'j  to  it  what  the 
Peripatetiea  said  of  their  first  matter,  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
potentially  only,  not  actually."  This,  accordingly,  is  the  view 
taken  of  it  hy  a  great  admirer  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
"Spaae,"  says  Lord  Monboddo,'  "is  but  arelalioe:  and  it  is 
relative  to  body,  and  fo  body  only,  and  this  in  three  respects, 
Jtrst,  as  to  its  capacity  of  receiving  body ;  secondly,  as  to  its 
connecting  or  limiting  body;  and  lasily,  as  to  its  being  the 
distance  between  bodies  that  are  separated.  .  .  .  Place  ia 
space  occupied  by  body.  It  is  different  fj'om  body  as  that 
which  contains  is  diffsront  from  that  which  is  contained. 
■  ,  .  Space,  ihea, 'la  place,  poienlially ;  and  when  it  is  filled 
with  body,  then  it  is  place,  actually." 

Space,  as  containing  all  things,  was  by  Philo  and  others 
identified  with  the  Infinite.  And  the  text  {Acts  ivii.  28) 
which  says  that  "  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,"  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  space  is  an  affection  or 
property  of  tlie  Deity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  maintained  that  God 
by  existing  constitutes  time  and  space.  "Nbn  est  duratio  vel 
spatiiiia  sed  dural  el  adml,  ci  existetido  semper  el  vbique,  spatiitm 
el  d'iralioiiein  coiisiitail."  Clarke  maintained  that  space  is  an 
attribute  or  property  of  the  iDflnite  Deity.  Reid  and  Stewart, 
as  well  as  Cousin  and  Royer  Coliard,  while  they  regard  space 
as  something  real  and  more  than  a  relation,  have  not  posi- 
tively sold  what  it  is. 

As  space  is  a  necessary  conception  of  the  human  mind,  aa 
it  is  conceived  of  as  infinite,  and  as  an  infinite  quality.  Dr. 
Clarke'  thought  that  from  these  views  we  may  argue  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  substance,  to  which  this  quality  belongs. 

Stewart,  Act.  and  Moi:  Poip.;  Pownall,  lateUeatual  Physics; 
Brougham,  Nat.  Theology. 
SPECIES  (from  the  old  verb,  specio,  to  see)  is  a  word  of  different 
signification,  in  different  departments  of  philosophy. 

In  Logic,  species  was  defioed  to  be,  "Id  quod  preilieaitir  df 
ptiiribiis  numero  dijferenlibus,  iiv  guteslione  quid  caff"     And 

•  See  his  DiiMiatralian  0/  We  Bdng  oiid  Attriliuiei  11/  God,  wltb  ButJees  IMUti  U 
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genus  was  defined  to  be,  "Id  quod  predicainr  de  phiriliti  differ- 
entibus  specie,  in  quixstione  qiiid  ed?"  According  to  Derodou,' 
the  adequate  definition  of  genus  is,  "Res  similes  eodem  »omina 
tubsianiivo  donaice,  et  ideniificaice  cum  omnibus  iiiferinribui 
diverso  nomine  subsfaiitivo  donalis,  et  proprietaie  qiuxdam  inconv 
municabiU  disUiiclis."  And  of  specie.^,  "lies  similes  eodeiii 
nimine  substaniivo  donatce,  et  idenirficat<B  cum  omnibus  inferi- 
oribiis  divereo  nomine  mAafantieo  donaiia  et  omnei  pr-opridaics 
Ha  similes  habeniibua,  ut  quodlibet  poeait  habere  alCributa  (Jio- 
mm,  nullum  tamen  habeat  adu  idem  sed  tanlum  simile." 

In  the  process  of  dassijieation  (q.  e.),  the  first  step  ia  the 
f;rinatioii  of  a  ipeeies.  A  species  is  a  group  of  indiyiduala 
agreeing  in  some  common  ohrracter,  and  designated  by  a 
common  name.  When  two  or  more  species  aie  brought  to- 
gether in  the  same  way,  they  are  ealJed  a  genus. 

"  In  Logic,  genus  and  species  are  relative  terms ;  a  concep- 
tion is  called  itt  relation  to  its  superior,  species — to  its  inferior, 
genus.  The  summvm  genus  is  the  last  result  of  the  abstracting 
process,  the  ffeiius  which  can  never  in  turn  be  a  species.  The 
I'lyfmo  species  is  the  species  which  cannot  become  a  genus; 
which  can  only  contain  individuals,  and  not  other  species. 
But  there  can  only  be  one  absolute  suvimunt  genus,  whether 
we  call  it  'thing,'  'substance,'  or  'essence.'  And  we  can 
scarcely  ever  ascertain  the  iiifima  species,  booause  even  in  a 
handful  of  individuals,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  thera 
are  no  distinctions  on  which  a  further  subdivision  iuto  smaller 
classes  might  be  founded."' 

Ia  Mathematics,  the  term  speciei  was  used  in  its  primitive 
sense  of  appearance;  and  when  the  form  of  a  figure  was  given, 
it  was  said  to  be  given  in  species. 

Algebra,  in  which  letters  are  used  for  numbers,  was  called, 
at  one  time,  the  specious  notation. 

In  Mineralogy,  species  is  determined  by  perfect  identity  of 
composition ;  the  form  goes  for  nothing. 

In  the  organized  kingdoms  of  nature,  on  the  contrary.  spr.rAn 
is  founded  on  identity  of  form  and  structure,  both  external 
and  internal.   The  principal  characteristic  of  «peci«5  in  iininmll 

'  Thomaon,  Outhnc  fij  Imwi  of  TkrntshI,  aeoond  edition,  sect.  SI. 
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and  vcgotables,  is  the  potrcr  to  produce  boinga  like  them 
solves,  who  arc  also  prodnotive.  A  .ipeoie-i  niaj  be  mo<iitio<) 
by  external  influences  ;  and  tliua  give  rise  to  races  or  vario- 
tipp  ■  but  it  never  abandons  its  own  proper  character  to  aJsuiiie 

In  Jiatirit  Hiiio  y  ijf  es  includes  only  the  foil  «ing 
oondition-i  iiK  lepii-ito  rigin  and  d  stmctreBS  of  nco 
evinced  by  a  constant  transmission  of  some  chirteteri9ti<. 
peculiantj  of  organuation ' 

'Species  aoi-ord  ng  to  Di  Moiton  (author  of  Cro  )a 
Araei  icaua),  it,  a  pi  imoi  dial  oi  same  fi/i  iii.  See  a  descrip- 
tion of  species  ia  Lyell's  Gcohsj'j? 

"  By  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  human  sjiecies,  says  A.  v. 
Humboldt,'  ive  at  the  same  time  ropcl  the  cheerless  assump- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior  races  of  men,"  "  This  eminent 
writer  appears  in  the  passage  quoted  to  ex^geifito  the  extent 
of  uniformity  implied  in  a  common  sjieries.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  mankind  form  one  apeeies  in  the  sense  of  the 
natural  historiaa;  Ijut  it  does  not  follow  from  this  fact  that 
there  are  no  essential  hereditary  differences,  both  physical 
and  mental,  between  different  varieties  and  races  of  men. 
The  analogy  of  animal  specks  would  make  it  probable  that 
Buch  essential  differences  do  oxiat;  for  we  sec  that,  although 
all  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  sheep,  &o.,  form  respectively  one  spe^ 
cks,  yet  each  species  contains  varieties  or  races,  which  pos- 
sess certain  properties  in  different  degrees,  —  which  are  more 
or  less  large,  active,  gentle,  intelligent,  hardy,  and  the  like. 
If  we  aro  guided  by  the  analogy  of  animal  ■vjKcies,  it  ia  aa 
probable  that  an  Englishman  should  be  more  intelligent  than 
a  negro,  as  that  a  greyhound  should  be  more  fleet  than  a  mas- 
tiff, or  an  Arabian  horse  than  a  Shetland  pony."' 
Species  in  Perception. 

In  explaining  the  process  of  esternal  perception,  orhowws 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  things  out  of  and  distant  'ram  ns, 
it  irn5  maintained  that  these  objects  send  forth  species  oi 
images  of  themselves,  which,  making  an  impression  on  the 
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bodily  organs,  nejtt  impriatGd  themselves  on  the  mind  and 
issued  in  knowledge. 

The  species  considered  as  the  vicorious  represenfative  cf  tha 
object,  \Tns  called  intentmial  And  a»  it  affected  both  the 
intelleiif  and  the  sense,  was  distinguished  as  sensible  and 
inlelligihle. 

^)eeie0,  as  semibie,  was  dietinguishcd  as  species  impi-essa,  as 
making  an  impression  upon  the  aenae  —  and  species  expressa, 
in  consequence  of  the  eense  ot  imagination,  from  the  impres- 
sion, elfthorafing  another  species  of  the  object. 

Species,  as  inielligiUe,  was  also  distinguished  into  species 
impressa  and  species  expressa.  The  species  infelligibiUs  was 
oijled  impi-essa,  as  it  determined  the  faculty  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  object,  rather  than  of  that.  And  it  was  called 
expressa,  as  in  conaequence  of  tho  operation  of  the  faculty, 
knowledge  of  the  object  waa  attained  to. 

According  to  some,  the  specks  as  intelligible  were  conge- 
nite,  and  according  to  others  they  wei-e  elaborated  by  the  in- 
tellect in  tho  presence  of  the  phantasms. 
The  process  of  perception  is  thus  described  by  Tellez.' 
Socrates  by  his  figure,  &o.,  makes  an  impression  upon  the 
eye,  and  yision  follows — then  a  species  is  impressed  upon  the 
phantasy,  pkantasma  impi-essvta ;  the  phantasy  ^tbb  the phait- 
tasma  ixpvesifiim.  tho  jn*^ied«s  ojfeiis  purifies  and  spiritual! /.es 
it,  so  that  it  is  receiTed  by  the  iiddlecius  pafiens,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  object  is  elicited. 

"  The  philosophy  schools  teach  that  for  the  cause  of  yision, 
the  thing  seen  sendeth  forth  on  every  side  a  visible  species 
(in  English),  a  visible  show,  apparition,  or  aspect,  or  a  being 

Been,  the  receiving  of  which  into  the  eye  is  seeing 

Nay,  for  the  cause  of  understanding  also  the  thing  understood 
sendeth  forth  an  inielligiUe  species,  that  is,  an  intelligible 
being  seen,  which,  coming  into  the  understanding,  makes  it 
understood."' 

For  the  various  forms  under  which  the  doctrine  of  speciet 
has  been  held,  see  Reid.' 
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Ihe  doUnne  wia  not  an  \er''al'3-  r  te  ip1  durii  g  ti  e  Mid 
dlt  Agr. 

SLhola[>tn.ism.  1  ai  mamlam  1  that  between  tl  e  ertenot 
bodies  placed  1  efore  us  nnd  tl.e  minJ.  of  man  there  are 
images  which  belong  to  the  exterior  bodies  an  i  nnke  m  re 
or  leas  a,  part  ot  thtm  as  the  kJmJkh  of  l)cmo  ritus  iiiiagts 
or  sensible  forms  whu,h  represent  external  objteii  by  the 
conformitj  irhieh  thej  liaye  ■nith  them  So  the  mind  wn' 
snpposed  to  be  able  to  know  sp  ritual  be  ngs  i.nly  through  thj 
medium  of  intelligible  spetie  Ocuim  destroyed  these  ehm  e- 
ras,  and  mamtamed  that  there  is  nothing  veal  but  spiritual  or 
materia!  beings,  and  the  mind  of  man,  which  directly  eon- 
oeivea  them.  Gabriel  Biel,  a  pupil  of  Occnm  (hoi'n  at  Spire, 
and  died  1495),  exhibited  with  much  sagacity  and  clearness 
the  theory  of  his  master.  Ooeam  renewed,  without  knowing 
it,  the  warfare  of  Arcesilas  against  the  Stoics ;  and  he  is  in 
modern  Europe  the  forerunner  of  Reid  and  of  the  Scotch 
school." ' 

Mons.  Ilaureau'  says  of  Duraiidus  dc  St.  Pourcain  that  he 
not  only  rejected  inielligiile  species,  but  thnt  he  would  not 
admit  teusiUe  species.  To  feel,  to  think,  said  he,  ore  simple 
acts  which  res ui I  from  the  commerce  of  mind  with  an  oxterniJ 
object;  and  this  commerce  takes  place  directly  without  any- 
thing intermediate. 

SPECIFICATIOlff  (The  Pnnc  pie  of)  fh  t  beings  the  mosx 
like  or  homogeneous  dis  ^  h       ■ogenoous  in  some 

respect.  It  is  the  paneipl  f  a  ty  difference. 
Specification  (Process  of)  th  nt  part  of  generaliza- 
Hon.  In  it  we  begin  <a  th  tl  n  t  tcnsiire  class,  and 
descend,  step  by  step,  till  w  ach  h  i  west.  In  so  doinj; 
wo  are  thinking  out  obje  t  nd  tl  k  ng  tii  attributes.  In 
generalization  wo  think  in  otjcctfl  and  think  oul  attributes."' 

BPECTTLATIOH  {xpeevhr,  to  rega--d  attentively).—"  To  «;u«>i< /art 
is,  from  premisses  given  or  nssumod,  but  eonsidored  unf|ues- 
tionabie,  as  the  constituted  point  of  obseri'dtion,  to  look 
abroad  upon  the  whole  fleid  of  iniollcciual  vision,  and  thenc( 
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from  anything  given  as  its  subject,  but  from  detenuinalions 
which  tliought  finds  in  itself  as  the  neoessnry  and  priniu.ry 
ground  of  all  being  as  of  all  thinking.  In  this  sense,  all 
specvlulive  thinking  is  of  an  d  priori,  fiad  ail  refiedice  think- 
ing of  on  <i  jmsleiioii nature,"  = 

It  is  that  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither  practical  nor 
oiperi mental.  The  gpemilutice  part  of  philosophy  is  meta- 
physics. The  speciiliiiwe  part  of  mathematica  is  that  which 
has  no  application  to  the  arts. 

SPIBITUALISH  [npiiiliis,  spirit)  is  not  any  particular  system 
of  philosophy,  Ijut  the  doetrlno,  whether  grounded  on  reason, 
Benliment,  or  faith,  tliat  there  are  substances  or  beings  which 
are  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  which  do  not  reveal 
themselves  to  us  by  any  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  which 
we  therefore  call  immaterial  or  aplrilwil.  Muieriiiliini  denies 
this.  But  spirihialiem  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  matter, 
and,  placing  itself  above  materialism,  admits  both  body  and 
spirit.  Ilcnco  it  is  called  dualism,  as  opposed  to  the  daniaJ 
of  the  existence  of  matter.  The  idealism  of  Berkeley  and 
Malcbrancho  may  be  said  to  reduce  material  eiisteneea  te 
mere  phenomena  of  the  mind.  Mysticism,  whether  religious 
or  philosophical,  ends  with  resolving  mind  and  matter  into 
the  Divine  substance.  Mysticism  and  idealism  tend  to  pan 
theism,  materialism  to  aflielsm.  Bpiiiivaiism.  grounded  upon 
conaeiousness,  preserves  equally  Ood,  the  human  person  tnd 
estornal  nature,  without  confounding  them  and  nithou^  iso- 
lating the  one  from  the  other.* 

BPOHTAJTEITT,— Leibnitz'  osplains  " s)ionlajieily  to  uicnn  (he 
true  and  real  dependence  of  our  actions  on  ourselve°."     liei' 

'  Sliirsh,  Pnlim.  Essoji  to  Aidi  to  ^^Jjecffon,  p.  13. 
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SPONTANEITY— 

necoius  calia  it  "the  faeulty  of  directing  deo'b  aim  to  a  cer 
tain  end." '     It  is  i  si_ll  atiiie  causalitj 

SPONTANEOTTS  is  opposel  tu  ejleciiee  Tliose  opetiitLona  of 
mind  ivhicL  are  oontmually  going  on  without  any  effort  or 
intention  on  our  pait  aie  spuntanemis  When  we  exercise  a 
volition,  and  make  in  effort  of  attention  to  direct  our  mouti! 
energy  io  any  partioulai  way  or  towards  any  particular  ob- 
ject, we  are  said  to  reflect,  or  to  observe. 

STANSABD  OP  VIBrTUE.  —  Standard  is  that  by  whicli  other 
things  ai-e  rated  or  valued.  "  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never 
Viirying  in  its  own  value,  ia  alono  the  ultimate  and  reai  stand- 
ard by  which  commodities  can  at  all  tltneu  aud  places  be  es- 
timated and  compared."^ 

A  standard  is  something  Bet  up  by  which  to  measure  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  some  other  thing.  Now  rectitude  is  the 
foundation  of  virtue.  The  standard  of  virtue  is  some  law  or 
rule  by  which  rectitude  can  be  measured.  To  the  law  of  God, 
and  ta  the  testimony  of  an  enligLtcned  conscience,  if  they 
agree  not,  it  is  because  there  is  no  tinth  nor  rightness  in  thein. 
Now  the  will  of  God,  b&  declared  by  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature,  or  as  revealed  by  His  Word,  is  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  meaauie  the  amount  of  rectitude,  in  action 
or  disposition  According  as  thoy  agree,  ia  a  greaier  or  less 
degree  with  the  indjcatiocs  of  the  divine  will,  in  the  same 
proportion  are  they  light  or  in  accordance  with  rectitude. 
The  standatd  ai  virtue,  then,  is  the  will  of  Ood,  as  declared 
in  Ilis  Word,  oi  Bonie  law  or  rule  doducod  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  natuie  and  the  cour&o  of  providence.  The  foundation 
of  virtue  is  the  ground  or  reason  on  which  the  law  or  rule 
rests. — F.  CitrjEnioN. 

STATE  (States  of  Mind).—"  The  reason  why  madness,  idiotism, 
£c.,  are  called  slates'  of  mind,  while  its  acts  and  operatjone 
are  not,  is  because  mankind  have  always  conceived  the  mind 
to  be  passive  in  the  former  and  active  in  the  latter."' 

'Turnbnll,  Tron!.,w1.i„p,ao.  "SffllU.,  WiaUh  <•/  !Val.,i>  i,c6. 

■  «  The  ler™  slats  has,  more  espeoinlly  of  lala  jeam,  and  pnnclpr.  Ij  by  Uct jsfUarlaii 

lihilo!0|iherB,  befn  applietl  In  all  moaifloaUons  Of  mind  indlBeiBnUj."  —  61r  Sillian 
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STATE  — 

Such  were  the  views  of  Dr.  Eeid.  But  since  his  dftj.  a 
change  hoa  paused  over  the  language  of  Scottish  psychology. 
No  change  of  phraseology,  beeanae  no  change  of  ddctrine,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  StSTiart,  But  in  those  of 
Dr.  Brown  the  difference  is  manifest.  Instead  of  sptdkin^  of 
the  mind  as  operating,  or  as  acUng,  or  as  energizing,  he  \iy 
lights  rather  to  speak  of  it  as  exhibiting  phenomena,  and  as 
passing  through,  or  existing  in,  different  siaim.  This  phrase- 
ology has  been  by  many  accepted  and  applauded.  It  is 
thought  that  by  adopting  it,  we  neither  afBrni  nor  deny  the 
activity  of  tlie  mind,  and  thus  proceed  to  consider  ils  mani- 
festations, unembarrassed  by  any  questions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  these  manifeaiafions  are  brought  about.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  if  this  phraseology  leaves  the  question,  as  to  the 
activity  of  the  miad,  entire  and  untouched. 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  not  challenged  the  common  opinion,  he 
would  not,  probably,  have  disturbed  the  language  that  was 
previously  in  common  use ;  although  it  must  he  admitted  that 
he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  noTel  phrases.  At  all  events, 
the  tendeney  of  his  philosophy  is  to  represent  the  mind  in  all 
its  manifestation 9  as  passive  —  the  mere  recipient  of  changes 
made  upon  it  from  without.  Indeed,  his  system  of  philosopiiy, 
which  is  sensational  in  its  principles,  may  he  said  to  fake  the 
bones  and  sinews  out  of  the  mind,  and  to  leave  only  a  soft  and 
yielding  mass,  to  be  magnetiEcd  by  the  palmistry  of  matter. 
That  the  mind  in  some  of  its  manifestations  is  passive,  rather 
than  active,  is  admitted ;  and  in  reference  to  tiese,  there  ean 
be  no  objection  to  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  certain  stales,  or 
passing  into  these  iiaies.  But  in  adopUng,  to  some  extent, 
this  phraseology,  we  must  not  let  go  the  testimony  which  is 
pven  in  favour  of  the  activity  of  mind,  by  the  use  and  structure 
of  language.  Language  is  not  the  invention  of  philosophers. 
It  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  expo- 
nent of  those  views  which  are  natural  to  it.  Now,  the  phrase 
operal'oiis  ofminil,  being  in  common  use,  indicates  a  oouimoir 
opinion  that  mind  is  naturally  active.  That  opinion  may  be 
erroneous,  and  it  is  open  to  philosophers  to  show,  if  they  can, 
that  it  is  so.  But  the  observation  of  Dr.  Roid  is,  that  "  untiS 
it  ie  proved  that  the  mind  is  not  active  in  thinking,  tut  merely 
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STATE  — 

passive,  the  common  language  with  regard  to  ita  operatidU 
ought  t«  lie  used,  and  ought  aot  t''  itivo  place  to  a  phrasoulogy 
iBvented  by  philosophers,  which  iiiiplic  ita  being  merely 
passive." 

And  in  nnother  place,'  he  says,  "There  ninj  M  dia- 
tinctiona  that  have  a  teal  foundation,  and  wliioh  may  ho  uft-. 
oessary  in  philosophy,  which  are  not  made  in  common  lan- 
guage, hecause  not  neoesswy  in  the  common  business  of 
life-  But  I  believe  no  instance  will  be  found  of  a  distinc- 
tioD  made  in  all  languages,  which  has  not  a  just  foundation 

If  any  change  of  phraseology  were  expedient,  tlie  phrase 
"  manifestations  of  mind ''  would  touch  less  upon  the  question 
of  its  activity.  But  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Keid — "  The  mind 
is  from  its  very  nature,  a  living  and  active  being.  Everything 
we  know  of  it  implies  life  and  active  energy :  and  the  reason 
why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are  called  ita  operations,  is,  that 
in  all  or  in  most  of  them,  it  is  not  merely  passive,  as  body  is, 
but  is  really  and  properly  active.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern,  the  various  modes  of  thinking 
have  been  expressed  by  w.ords  of  active  signification,  suoh  as 
seeing,  hearing,  reasoning,  willing,  and  the  like.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  the  natural  judgment  of  mankind,  that  the 
mind  is  active  in  ita  various  ways  of  thinking ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  its  operations,  and  are  ospressed  by 

One  proof  of  the  mind  being  active  in  some  of  its  operations 
is,  that  these  operations  are  accompanied  with  effoi't,  and 
followed  by  languor.  In  attention,  we  are  conscious  of  effort ; 
and  the  result  of  long  continued  attention  is  languor  and  ex- 
haustion. This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  mind  was  alto- 
gether passive  —  the  more  recipient  of  impressions  made  —  of 
ideas  introduced.  —  V.  Ofekations  of  Mind. 
STATISTICS.  —  "The  observation,  registration,  and  arrange- 
ment of  those  facts  in  politics  which  admit  of  being  reduced 
to  a  numerical  espression  has  been,  of  lato  years,  made  tha 
subject  of  a  distinct  science,  and  comprehended  under  the  di> 

'  Inlell.  /tat.,  eaiBf  I.,  cbiD.  1. 
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STATTSTrCS  — 

slgnntion  of  slaiis/ics.  Bnih  thfi  name  and  the  separate  truiit 
went  of  the  subJRct  ircrc  due  to  Aehenwall,'  who  died  in 
1772.'  This  Buienee,  it  is  (here  remarked,  does  not  diectisa 
causes,  nor  reason  upon  probable  effects;  it  seeks  only  to 
collect,  arrnnpe,  nnd  compare,  tbat  elnss  of  filets  which  aloae 
(?)  can  form  the  bnsis  of  correct  conclusions  vflth  respect  to 
social  and  politiciil  goternment.  ...  Its  pe<  uliarity  is, 
that  it  proceeds  wholly  by  the  aocuniulation  and  oonipariaon 
of  facts,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  kind  of  speculation.  ,  ,  . 
The  statist  eommonly  prefers  to  employ  figures  and  tabular 
exhibitions." " 
STOICB(fromBToo,  a  porch).  — Zeno  opened  a  school  at  Athens, 
in  the  "variegated  porch,"  so  called  from  the  painting'  of 
Poljgnotus,  with  which  it  was  adorned,  whence  his  adhert  its 
were  called  ''philosophers  of  the  porch."  —  Stoics.' 

"From  the  Tuscnlan  Questions."  says  Benlham,*  " I  leant 
that  pain  is  no  evil.  Virtue  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  confer 
happiness  on  any  man  who  is  disposed  to  possess  it  on  these 

"  This  was  the  sort  of  trash  which  a  Get  of  men  used  to 
amuse  themselves  with  talking,  while  parading  backwards  and 
forwards  in  colonnades,  called  porches;  that  is  to  say,  the 
SloKs.  so  called  from  arod,  the  Greek  name  for  a  porch.  In 
regard  to  these,  the  generai  notion  has  been,  that  compared 
with  our  cotemporaries  in  the  same  ranks,  they  were,  generally 
speaking,  a  good  sort  of  men ;  and  assuredly,  in  all  times, 
good  sort  of  men,  faiking  ail  their  lives  long  nonsense,  in  an 
endles?  variety  of  shapes,  never  have  been  wanting;  but  that 
from  talking  nonsense  in  this  or  any  other  shape,  they  or  their 
successors  have,  in  any  way  or  degree,  been  the  better,  this 
is  what  does  not  follow." 


he  J'uriol  of  ait  LaaJim  Stalin 
'  Sir  a.  C.  Leivla,  iinhad  of  01 
*  8ch»^Eler,  Bisl.  of  Pldl„  p. 
'  DvrMiiLf  vol.  I.,  p.  302. 
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STOICS— 

Tlieir  pliiioBophy  of  mind  may  be  judged  of  by  tte  motto 
assigDcd  to  them  —  Nihil  est  i«  iiUelleetii  nisi  privs  fuei-it  in 
»ensii.  Yet,  along  with  this,  they  held  that  the  mind  had  the 
power  of  framing  general  ideas,  but  those  wore  derived  IVom 
experience.  Zeno  compared  tlie  hand  open  to  sensatiott;  half 
closed  upon  some  object  to  judgment;  fully  closed  upon  it  tc 
^lutiuiia  xata^ititix^,  comprehensive  judgment,  or  synthesis 
of  judgment.  And  when  the  ono  hand  grasped  the  other  to 
enable  it  to  hold  more  firmly,  this  was  universal  and  definitive 
ijyntheais  or  science.  In  physics  thoy  said  all  things  were 
made  of  cause  and  matter.  In  morals  their  maxim  was  "to 
live  agreeably  t»  nature."  Mind  ought  to  govern  matter. 
And  the  great  struggle  of  life  was,  to  lift  the  soul  above  the 
body,  and  the  evils  incident  to  it,  TJioir  two  great  rules  were 
dciami  said,  artezou  —  siisiiiie,  abstiiie.' 

HeinsiuB  (Dan.),  Philosoph.  Slaica;"  Lipsiua  [Justus), 
Manaduciio  ad  Stoicam  Philnmph. ;'  Gataker  {Thomas),  Di^ 
seiialio  de  Disciplina  Stoica,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  An- 

SUBJECT,  OBJECT,    SXTBJECTIVE,    OB JECTIVE.  —  "  We 

frequently  meet,"  says  Dr.  Eeid,  "  with  a  distinction  between 
thingsi«i'i«nj'Mandthingsac/anmi  totbomind.  The  powers, 
faculties,  and  opcnitlons  (if  the  mind,  are  things  in  the  mind. 
Everything  is  said  to  bo  in  the  mind,  of  which  the  mind  is  tha 

aiihject Excepting  the  mind  itself  and  things  in 

the  mind,  all  other  things  are  said  to  be  extomaZ." 

By  the  term  subject  Jh.  Beid  meant  substance,  that  to  which 
powers  belong  or  in  which  qualities  reside  or  inhere.  The 
distinction,  therefore,  which  he  takes  between  things  in  the 
mind  and  things  external  to  the  mind,  is  equivalent  to  that 
which  is  expressed  among  continental  writers  by  the  ego  hd4 
the  nnn  ego,  or  self  mid  not  self.  Tho  mind  and  tilings  in  tha 
mind  constitute  the  ego.  ".AH  otlier  tilings,"  says  Dr.  Kcid, 
"  are  said  to  be  external."     They  constitute  tho  non  egn. 

"  In  tha  philosophy  of  mind,  mihjedive  denotes  what  is  to  b< 
referred  to  the  thinking  subject,  the  eyra;  oitjcctive,  what  bo- 
longs  to  tho  object  of  thought,  the  mn  ego."' 
'  Did.  dit  StntHcea  PJnioat^.  ■  41o,  L^yd.,  IBOT. 
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SITBJEOT— 

"  The  s«hject  ia  properly,  id  in  qiio;  the  object,  id  circa  quod 
Honce,  in  psychological  language,  the  Di'hject  absolutely  ia  th( 
mind  that  knows  or  thinks,  i.  e.,  the  mind  consideied  Jis  the 
•  gubject  of  knowledge  or  thought — the  object,  that  which  is 
known  or  thought  about.  The  adjectives  svbjecitae  and  ob- 
jective are  convenient,  if  not  indispensable  expressions," ' 

Sir  Will,  Hamilton'  explains  how  these  terms  should  have 
come  into  common  pee  in  mental  philosophy. 

"  All  knowledge  is  a  relation,  a  relation  between  that  which 
knows  (in  scholaatio  langnoge,  the  mibject  in  which,  knowledge 
inheres)  and  that  which  is  known  (in  scholastic  language,  the 
object  about  which  knowledge  is  conversant) ;  and  the  contents 
of  every  act  of  knowledge  are  made  up  of  elements,  and  regu- 
lated by  laws,  proceeding  partly  from  its  object  and  partly  from 
iissubjeet.  Now, philosophyproperisprincipaUy and  primarily 
the  science  ofknimUdge — its  first  and  most  important  problem 
being  Ui  determine,  What  can  we  know?  that  is,  what  are  tJie 
conditions  of  our  knowing,  whether  these  lie  in  the  nature  of 
tie  ohject,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  knowledge. 

"  But  philosophy  being  the  science  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
science  of  knowledge  supposing,  in  its  most  fundamental  and 
thorough  -  going  analysis,  the  distinction  of  tlie  svljeet  and 
objecl  of  knowledge;  it  is  evident  that  to  philosophy  ;AesH?i;ed 
of  knowledge  would  be  by  pre-eminence,  the  subject,  and  the 
object  of  kttOicUdge,  the  object.  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
the  ohject  and  ohjeclive,  the  subject  and  mii^eclice.  should  be 
employed  by  philosophers  as  simple  terms,  compendiously  to 
denote  the  grand  discrimination,  about  which  philosophy  waa 
constantly  employed,  and  which  no  others  could  be  found  so 
precisely  and  promptly  to  express." 

For  a  disquisition  on  subject,  see  Tappan ,*— F.  Objectivx. 
SUBJECTIVISM  is  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  that  all  human  know- 
ledge is  merely  relative ;  or'  rather  that  we  cannot  prove  it 
to  be  absolute.  According  to  him,  we  cannot  objeclifi/  Hit 
tubjecliae;  that  is,  we  cannot  prove  that  what  appears  true  t; 
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SUBJECTIVISM— 

ns  aiuat  appear  true  to  all  intelligent  boings ;  or  that  ivith 
different  faoultioa  what  now  appears  truo  to  ua  might  iwl 
appear  true.  But  to  call  our  knowledge  relative  is  inoroly 
ofttli'ig  it  human  "r  proportioned  to  the  faculties  of  a  man; 
juBt  as  the  knowledge  of  angela  may  bo  eallod  angelic.  Our 
knowledge  may  be  admitted  to  be  relative  to  our  fa«uUies  A 
apprehending  il ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  less  certain.' 
SXJBLJJSiE  (The). — "  In  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  bj  which 
siihliiiiily  in  its  primitive  sense  is  apociflcally  distinguished, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  it  carries  the  thoughts  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  (ie  great  and  universal 
law  of  terrestrial  gravitation  operates."' 

A  sense  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  redes  senses  belonging  to  man.  It  is  different  from 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  though,  closely  allied  to  it.  Beauty 
charms,  sublimity  moves  us,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
ffeeling  resembling  fear,  while  beauty  rather  attracts  and 
draws  us  towards  it. 

There  is  a  sublime  in  nature,  as  in  the  ocean  or  the  thunder 
— in  moral  action,  aa  in  deeds  of  daring  and  self-deniai — and 
in  art,  as  in  statuary  and  painting,  by  which  what  is  stiblime 
in  nature  and  in  moral  character  is  represented  and  idealized. 

Kant  bas  accurately  analyzed  our  feelings  of  sublimity  aod 
beauty  in  his  Oritique  d-u  Jitdgmertt ;  Cousin,  Sur  le  Jieau,  le 
Vrai.etUBon;  Burke,  Oitthe Sublimeand Beaidiful;  Addison.' 
Dr.  Parr  addressed  an  Essay  on  the  Sublime  to  D.  Stewart. 
SUfiSISTENTIA  is  a  substantial  mode  added  to  a  singular  nature, 
and  constituting  a  jij  oa ';  m  al  ng  with  it.  It  means,  I.  The 
tiling  itself,  the  svppoa  t  m  h  u  we  call  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  three  /  yj)    ioi  tbsislences.     2.  The  mode 

added  to  the  singular  natu  e  to  con  plete  its  existence ;  this  is 
the  metaphysical  s  nse      3    The  act  of  existing  per  se- 

"  Subsistentia  e  t  b  ia  I  /e  mplelio; '  qua  eareiil  rerUM 
natur^ium  parUa  a  Itqu  d  I  (e.  Subslstens  dicititr  sup- 
positum  aui  hypostas  Pe  aa  si  siippostiiim  ■■■atioae  pra^ 
diliim.'"' 

•  ffciiTj  Wo7-is,  bj  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  p.  613. 
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BUBSTANCE  ia  "  that  -n-hlch  ia  and  abides." 

It  may  be  derived  from  a«6iiaie»s  {ens  per  se  inibsitieaa),  thai 
■which  subsists  of  or  by  itself;  or  from  snlmluns  (ill  quod  sub- 
slat),  that  which  lies  under  qualities  —  the  inaxslixtvaa  oC  ths 
Greeks.  But  in  Creek,  stibstanc*  is  denoted  by  oftoio — so  thai 
irhich  truly  is,  or  essence,  seems  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of 
substance.  It  is  opposed  to  accident;  of  which  Aristotle  Ltia 
siiid-  that  you  can  scarcely  predicate  of  it  that  it  is  anything. 
So  also  Augustine'  derives  substance  from  s«6sM(ni(fo  rather 
than  from  sr/bsfaiido.  "Sicjit  ab  eo  qiiod  eat  eme,  appellatjir 
essentia;  ila  ah  eo  q'lod  est  subsistere,  suhstaniiam  dicinfus." 
But  Locke  prefers  the  derivation  from  siibstando.  He  Bajs;' 
"  The  idea,  ttien,  ive  have,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  svb- 
stance,  being  nothing  but  tho  supposed  but  unknown  support 
of  these  qualities  we  find  existing,  whicli  we  imagine  cannot 
subsist,  sine  re  siibslaiiie,  without  something  to  support  them, 
wo  caU  that  support  siibstanlia;  which,  according  to  the  true 
import  of  the  word,  is,  in  plain  English,  standing  under  or 
upholding." 

Br.  Hampden*  has  said,  " Sabsiaiiee,  in  its  logical  and  meta- 
physical sense,  is  that  nature  of  a  thing  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  remain  when  every  other  nature  is  removed  or  ab- 
stracted from  it — the  ultimate  point  in  analyzing  the  complex 
idea  of  any  object.  Accident  denotes  all  those  ideas  vrhich  the 
analysts  excludes  as  not  belonging  to  the  mere  being  or  nature 
of  the  object," 

Siibslaiice  has  been  defined,  eitsper  se  existens;  and  accident, 
ens  exisfeiis  iwii  in  se  sed  in  alio. 

Our  first  idea  of  substance  is  probably  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  seJJ" — the  eonviciion  that,  while  our  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  purposes  are  changing,  we  continue  the  same. 
We  see  bodies  also  remwning  the  same  as  to  quantity  or  ex- 
tension, while  their  colour  and  figure,  their  state  of  motion  oi 
of  rest,  may  be  changed. 

Substances,  it  has  been  said,  are  either  primary,  that  is,  sin- 
gular, individual  substances ;  or  secondary,*  that  is  genera  and 
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speaiea  of  siibdance.  Siihsiances  have  niso  bwji  divided  iiitP 
comp/ete  and  >nctimptele,Jinile  and  injinite,  &c.  But  tlies"  are 
rather  divisions  of  iKiiig.  Siibdance  may,  however,  be  \>Tf- 
pei'ly  divided  intu  matter  ncd  spirit,  or  that  which  is  extended 
and  that  irhich  thinks.  —  V.  Essence. 
Substance  (The  Principle  of)  denotes  that  law  of  the  huraon 
mind  bj"  which  every  quality  or  mode  of  being  ia  referred  ia  a 
stiliftahcc.  In  everything  which  we  pereeive  or  can  imagine  as 
existing,  we  dlstinguisb  two  part^,  qualities  variable  and  mnl- 
tiplied.  and  a  being  one  and  identical ;  and  those  two  are  so 
united  that  we  oatinot  separate  them  in  our  intelligence,  nor 
think  of  qaalitiea  without  n  siibstaace.  Memory  recnila  to 
us  the  many  modes  of  our  miad ;  but  amidst  all  these  modes 
we  believe  ourselves  to  be  the  same  individual  being.  So  in 
the  world  around  us  the  phenomena  are  continually  varying; 
but  we  believe  that  these  phenomena  are  produced  by  causes 
which  remain,  as  svbslances,  the  sajno.  And  aawe  know  our- 
aelvea  to  be  the  causes  of  our  own  acts,  and  to  be  able  to 
change  the  modes  of  our  own  mind,  so  we  believe  the  changes 
of  matter  to  bo  produced  by  causes  which  belong  to  the  mb- 
ftance  of  it.  And  underlying  all  causes,  whether  of  finite 
mind  ormatter,  we  conceive  of  one  universal  and  absolute  oa-use, 
oi/i^  siibs/aiice.  in  itself  persistent  and  upholding  all  things. 
SUBSUMPTION  {"lib,  under ;  .mmo.  to  take).  ~  "  When  wo  are 
able  to  comprehend  why  or  how  a  thing  is,  tho  belief  of  the 
esistence  of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, but  a  avbtiimplioii  under  the  cognition  or  belief  which 
affords  its  reason." ' 

To  aubsmiie  is  to  place  any  one  cognition  under  another 
as  belonging  ij>  it.  In  the  judgment,  "  a^i  uorsos  arc  animals," 
the  conception  "horses"  is  subsumed  under  that  of  "animals." 
The  miaor  proposition  is  a  eubeurapiioa  under  tho  major  when 
it  ia  placed  first.  Thus,  if  one  were  to  say,  "  No  man  is  wise 
in  all  tilings,"  and  anotlior  to  respond,  "  But  you  are  a  man," 
(his  proposition  is  a  s-ubstimplhn  under  the  former      And  the 

evidence,  the  aoncluaion  follows,  "You  are  not  wise  in  all 
thiaga." 

'  i\!  WUI.  HamUi™,  fitnTs  IForfci.  noto  i 
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SUCCESSION.  — "By  reflecting  on  the  appearance  of  various 
ideas  ono  after  another  io  our  understanding,  we  get  the  notion 
of  succession." '  He  traces  our  notion  of  dvraiioii  or  time  to 
tlie  same  origin  ;  or  rather  he  confounds  sveceasion  and  diiro' 
iion,  the  measure  with  the  thing  measured.  According  to 
Cousin  and  otters,  the  notion  of  tame  is  logically  antecedent 
and  necessary  to  the  notion  of  succession.  Events  fake  place 
in  time,  as  hodiea  exist  in  space.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kanb, 
time  is  not  an  empirical  notion,  hut  like  space,  a  form  of  the 
sensihility.  —  V,  Dueation,  Time. 
SUFFICIENT  REASON  {Doctrine  of).  —  "  Of  the  principle  of 
the  sufficient  reason,  the  following  account  ia  given  by  Leib- 
nitz, in  his  controversial  correspondence  with  Br.  Clarke : 
— '  The  great  foundation  of  mathematics  is  the  principle  of 
contradiction  or  idenliiy;  that  as,  that  a  proposition  cannot  be 
true  ^nd  false  at  the  same  time.  But,  in  order  to  proceed 
from  mathematics  to  natural  philosophy,  another  principle  is 
requisite  (as  I  have  observed  in  my  Theodicwa],  I  mean,  the 
principle  of  the  siifficient  reasfin;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
nothing  happens  without  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  rather 
than  otherwise.  And,  accordingly,  Archimedes  was  obliged, 
in  his  book  fie  EipiiliiiTio,  to  take  for  granted,  that  if  there 
be  a  balance,  in  which  everything  is  alike  on  both  sides,  and 
if  equal  weights  are  hung  on  the  two  ends  of  that  balance, 
the  whole  will  be  at  rest.  It  is  because  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  one  side  should  weigh  down  rather  than  (he  other. 
Now  by  this  single  principle  of  the  at^fficient  reason,  may  be 
demonstrated  the  being  of  a  God,  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
metaphysics  or  natnral  theology ;  and  even,  in  some  measure, 
those  physical  truths  that  are  independent  of  mathemtttics, 
such  as  the  dynamical  principles,  or  the  principles  of  forces.' " 

—  F.   BSASOK  (DliriMlNINO). 

The  principle  of  sufficient  reason  as  a  iaw  of  thought  is 
stated  by  logicians  thus  —  "Every  judgment  vre  accept  must 
rest  upon  a  sufficient  ground  or  reason."  From  this  law  follovr 
such  principles  as  tliese ;  —  1.  Granting  the  reason,  we  musi 
grant  what  follows  from  it.  On  this,  syllogistic  iiiferenoa 
depends.    2.  If  all  the  consequents  are  held  to  be  true,  Ihc 
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reason  must  be  true.  3.  If  tp  r'jetf  tl  e  ocnsequont  ire  musl 
reject  the  reason.     4.  If  mo  idn   t  tho      n  cq  ont  I        t 

of  necessity  admit  the  reaioa   '\a  tho  o  n  ay  bo  otl  er  r  isona 

Thomson,  OnlHiic  of  La  «  of  T/     jJi       But  ao  urd    g  to 
Mr,  Manse],'  '' The  princ  pie  of  s  ^   e  i    ea.o      8  no  law  of 
tliought,  but  only  the  statement  thnl   every  at     f   h     „ht 
must  be  governed  by  some  law  or  other 
SUQQESTIOIT  (suggevo,  to  bear  or  place    ndei-  to  [   on  j  t} 

"  It  is  the  reeeiyed  doct  e  f  jl  loaijjl  ef  that  our  ni>- 
tione  of  relations  can  only  be  got  by  ompa  ng  the  related 
ideas-,  but  it  ia  not  by  hav  g  first  the  ot  o  a  of  n  1  and 
sensaljon  and  then  compar  ng  then  t  f,ether  tl  at  we  pereo  ve 
the  one  to  have  the  retat  o  of  a  subje  t  or  subatratun  aod 
the  otber  that  of  an  act  or  operation:  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  related  things,  Viz.,  sensation,  suggests  to  us  both  the 
correlate  and  the  relation. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  the  word  suggestion,  becauao  I 
know  not  one  more  proper,  to  express  a  power  of  the  mind, 
which  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  philoso- 
phers, and  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple  notions  whioh 
are  neither  impressions  nor  ideas,  as  well  aa  many  original 
principles  of  belief"' 

To  tiiis  power  Dr.  Eeid  refers  our  natural  judgments  or 
principles  of  comm[)n  sense.  Mr.  Stewart'  has  expressed  sur- 
prise iliat  Reid  should  have  apologized  for  introducing  a  word 
which  had  already  been  employed  by  Berkeley,  to  denote 
those  intimations  which  are  the  results  of  experience  and 
habit.  And  Sir  W.  Hamilton'  has  shown  that  Jn  the  more 
extensive  sense  of  Reid  the  word  had  been  used  by  TertuUian; 
who,  speaking  of  the  universal  belief  of  tho  soul's  immortality, 
has  said,'  "  Nahira  pleraqiie  euggeruntur,  ^asi  de  publioc 
eensu  quo  aniviam  Deus  ditare  digiiattis  est." 

The  word  s^iggeatioii  is  much  used  in  the  philosophy  of 
Dr.  'Ifiomas  Brown,  in  a  sense  nearly  tho  same  as  that  aS' 
signed  to  association,  by  other  philosoj  hers.     He  calls  judg 
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ment,  relaliix  rnggeslion.  Ilutohosoa'  sajB,  "Sensus  est  »'» 
tc-nnis  qui  aaggeiii  pitecipiie  inte/kiiiones  piu'cts ;  quo;  ciinsci- 
eiUia,  aut  rcflecteiidi  via  dicitw."  It  is  not.  so  properly  con- 
eoiimenoss  or  reflection  which,  gives  the  now  ideas,  but  rather 
the  occasion  on  which  these  ideas  are  suggested.  It  ia  when 
we  arc  conscious  and  reflect  on  one  thing,  some  other  thing 
related  to  it,  hut  not  antecedently  thought,  is  svggeeted. 

Locke'  said,  "  Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  cur  know 
l>3dge,  ore  siijjgesied  ami  furnished  to  the  mind  only  /  j  those 
two  ways  mentioned  ahove,  vii,,  Sens?  t  e  nd  Reflect  on 
Cumberland'  had  said  before  him,  "Vlrobigie  ateli g  bus 
proposiiioiies  yiiasdam  immutahilia  veriiatis.  ffjsnod  al 
qtioi  veiiloies  a  rei-um  Iwjaiaumqtte  naUvra  me  t  b  s  7  n  a  » 
necessario  suggeri,  Aoc  est  quod- a  nobis  qffirt  al  1  oe  de 
ab  adeeiiariis  non.  miaiia  diserte  deiiegatur." 

GUICISE  (sni  and  ctedes,  aelf-mnrder)  is  the  voluntary  taking 
away  of  one's  own  life.  The  Stoics  thought  it  was  not  wrong 
to  do  so,  when  the  pains  and  ineonrenienees  of  our  lot  es- 
ceeded  ita  enjoj-ments  and  adrantages.  But  the  command, 
"Thoa  shalt  not  kill."  forbids  suicide  as  well  as  iiomioide.  It 
is  contrary  to  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  out  natate, 
that  of  self-preserration — and  at  voriiince  with  the  submission 
which  we  owe  to  God,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  to- 
wards our  fellow-creatures,  AU  the  apologies  that  can  be 
offered  for  it  are  futile. 

Aristotle ;'  Ilermann,  Dispulatio  de  Aulacheiiia  et  pliilcso- 
pIiJKe  et  fir  legibiis  Jtomaiiis  considerala ;'  Madame  de  Stael, 
Rfjieiiorts  svr  le  Suicide ;  Stooudlin,  Hist,  des  Opinioiw  ei  dea 
Docfriues  stir  le  Siikide;'  Tissot,  Maiiie  du  Suicide;  Adams, 
On  Self-mnrder ;  Donne,  Biatkatiaios. 

SUPERSTITION  (so  called,  according  to  Lucretius,  quod  sit 
superflaidiuiii.  lerum,  i. e.,  ccelestium  et  dieinannn  qvm  mipra 
noa  xiaii/,  iiimis  et  siipei^mis  limor,  Aulus  Gellius,')  is  not 
an  "excess  of  religion"  (at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  exemss),  "  as  if  any  one  coti/d  have  too  mucJi  of  truo 

'inj.  ChiBj)enii,,ciiii.  1.  '  Eiiot/ on  Ilim.  Undersland .  I.  II,  Qh.  Z,  i  2. 

•  Jto,  Lelps,,  ISQO.  •  avD,  OociHig.,  1321. 

•Sfxt.AUic,li\,.10. 
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religion,  but  nny  misdirection  of  religiotia  fpeling;  mani 
fesEod  either  in  showing  religicjus  veneration  or  regard  ta 
objects  ivhioh  desorTO  none;  that  is,  properly  apoaking, 
the  -worship  of  false  gods ;  or,  in  the  assignment  of  such  a 
degree,  or  Buch  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  to  any  object, 
as  that  object,  though  worthy  of  some  reverence,  does  nj{ 
deserre ;  or  in  the  worship  of  the  trac  Ood  thruugh  the  mo- 
dimn  of  improper  rites  and  i;orcinor  es," ' 

"  Superstition,"  sajs  Dr.  Hartley,  "  may  bo  defined  a  mis- 
taken opinion  concerning  tlie  severity  and  punishments  of 
God,  raagtiifjing  these  in  respect  to  ourselves  or  others.  It 
nmy  arise  from  a  sense  of  gnilt,  from  bodily  indisposition,  or 
from  erroneous  reasoning." 
SITPEA-HATURALISM  (si'^ji-a,  above;  natma,  nature)  is  the 
doctrine  tliat  in  nature  there  ai-e  more  than  physical  causes  in 
operation,  and  that  in  religion  ii'o  have  the  guidance  not 
merely  of  reason  but  of  revelation.  It  is  thus  opposed  fat 
Naturalism  and  to  nationalism — q,  v.  In  Gennany,  where 
the  Tvord  originated,  tho  principal  Sapi  a-iiaUiraiists  are  Tlio- 
luck,  Ilengstenberg,  Guericke,  &c, 
SYLLOGISH  (oiflAoyiofioi,  a  putting  together  of  judgments,  or 
propositions  or  reasonings). 

This  word  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  in  the  sense  of 
judging  or  reasoning;  but  not  in  tho  technical  sonse  assigned 
to  it  liy  Aristotle. 

Aocording  to  Aristotle,'  "  a  .■^Uoijlsm  is  a  speech  (or  enun- 
ciation) (tM-foi)  in  which  certain  things  (tho  premises)  being 
supposed,  something  dilToTcntfrom  what  is  supposed  (the  con- 
clusion) follows  iif  necessiii/;  and  this  solely  in  virtue  of  tlie 
suppositions  themsclres." 

"A  «^//o.'/(VuiisacombinationoftiroiDd)Tments  necessitating 
a  thirfljudgmentftathecoBscquBncopfthoir  mutual  relation."' 
Euler  likened  the  sj/lhgium  to  three  ooncentrio  circles,  of 
which  the  first  contained  the  second,  which  in  its  turn  con- 
tained the  third.  Thus,  if  A  be  prodioable  of  all  11,  aiul  B 
of  all  C,  it  follows  necessarily  that  A  is  also  predicablo  if  0, 

'  ffhslulj-,  On  Jtewi,  p.  156. 
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SYLLOGISM— 

In  a  syllogum,  tie  first  two  propositiona  are  called  the  prti 
mises;  because  they  are  the  things  premised  or  put  hefore, 
they  are  alao  called  the  antecedents :  the  first  of  them  is  nalleil 
the  major  and  tlie  Bscond  the  minor.  The  third  proposition, 
wliich  contains  the  thing  to  be  proved,  ia  callei  the  con- 
elusion  or  emsequent:  and  the  particle  which  unites  the 
conclusion  with  the  premieea  is  called  the  conse^ientia  or  con- 
aeqiience.' 

In  a.  syllogism,  "the  conclusion  having  two  terms,  a  subject 
and  a  predicate,  its  predicate  is  called  the  major  term,  and  its 
subject  the  minor  term.  In  order  to  prove  the  ooncSusion,  each 
of  its  terms  is,  in  the  premises,  compared  with  the  third  term, 
called  the  middle  term.  By  this  means  one  of  the  premises 
will  have  for  its  two  terms  the  nify'or  term  and  (he  middle 
term ;  and  this  premise  is  called  the  major  premise,  or  the 
niajor  proposition  of  the  syllogism.  The  other  premise  must 
have  for  its  two  terms  the  minor  terra  and  the  middle  term; 
and  it  is  called  the  wh'iioj'  proposilimi.  Thus  the  syllogism 
consists  of  three  propositions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  ma/or,  iheminoi',  and  theconcftisioii;  and  although  each  of 
these  has  two  terms,  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  yet  there  are 
only  three  different  terms  in  all.  The  major  term  is  always  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  major  proposition.  The  minor  term  is  always 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  minor  proposition.     The  middle  term  nevet 


"IhsKvo  former  propOF 
&mor(am!f5«87i(,  sndtlM 
*'The  consequmi  may  b* 
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enters  into  the  conclusion,  but  stands  in  botli  premises,  either 
m  the  position  of  subject  or  of  predicate."' 

According  to  the  various  positions  which  the  middle  tcrro 
may  hare  in  the  premises,  syllogisms  are  said  to  be  of  varioua 
figures.  And  as  all  the  possible  positions  of  the  middle  term 
ore  only  four,  the  regular  figures  of  the  syllngiams  are  also  four ; 
and  a  sylior/Um  is  said  to  be  drawu  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
or  fourth  jf^i/re  according  to  tie  position  of  its  middle  term. 

There  is  another  dirision  of  syllogisms  according  to  their 
moods.  The  mood  of  a  syllogisnt  is  determined  by  the  quality 
and  qitaiiiity  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  consists.  There 
are  aiitj-four  moods  possible  in  eyery^^iire.  And  the  theory 
of  the  syllogism  requires  that  we  show  what  are  the  par- 
ticular moods  in  each  figure,  which  do  or  do  not  form  a  just 
and  conclusive  syllogism.  The  legitimate  moods  of  the  fiirst 
figure  are  demonstrated  from  the  axiom  called  Diciiim  de  omni 
et  de  nuUo.  The  legitimate  moods  of  the  other  figures  are 
proved  by  reducing  them  to  some  jnood  of  the  first.' 

According  to  the  different  kinds  of  prop  s  t  ns  en  pi  yed 
in  forming  them,  syllogisms  are  divided  into  Cate^o  al  and 
Hypothetical.  Categorical  syllogisms  are  d  ded  nto  Pu  e 
and  Modal.  Hypothetical  syllogisms  int  C  nd  nal  and 
Disjunctive. 

In  the  Categorical  syllogism,  the  two  prem  s  es  and  the  con 
elusion  are  all  categorical  propositions. 

One  premiss  of  a  conditional  syllogism  is  a  conditional  pro- 
position ;  the  other  premiss  is  a  categorical  proposition,  and 
either  asserts  the  antecedent  or  denies  the  consequent  In 
tlie  former  case,  which  is  called  the  ?  odvs  ponf  t  (he  conclu 
aion  infers  the  truth  of  the  consequLnt  in  the  lattPr  fase 
which  is  called  the  modus  toUen  the  oondusion  jniers  Us 
falsity  of  the  antecedent  The  general  f  rmi  f  thesf  two 
cases  are,  "  If  A  is,  B  is  but  A  is  theref  re  B  s  and  if  A 
is,  B  is  not  i  but  B  is,  theref  re   V  is  not  If  what  we  Iparn 

from  the  Bible  is  true,  wo  ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come ;  but  what  we  learn  from  the  Biblo  is  true,  therefore  we 
ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 
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In  tho  19  jun  t  jll  q  -w  mm  Tritli  a  disjnno. 
live  judg     nt       d  p     eed     tl      b  t    g  the  Irutli  of 

one  memb       f  th    d         n     nd  th  f  ring  tlie  falsity 

of  all  the       f      h    h         all  d  th  d  ts  p   tens-,  or  elsn  \iy 

ossortingth  fal  ty  f  all  th  mm!  lut  one.  and  lienca 
inferring  th    trutl     f  th  t  h    h  latt      method  is  ciilluil 

the  modm  t  II  Th    g  n      I  f  rm    i  these  two  cases  will 

be,  "  Either  A  ia,  or  E  is,  or  C  is ;  but  A  h ;  therefore  noi- 
f  her  B  is,  nor  C  is."  And  "  Either  A  is,  or  B  is,  or  0  is ;  but 
neither  B  is,  nor  C  ia;  therefore  A  is."  Either  the  Pope  ia 
infallible,  or  there  is  av  least  one  great  error  in  the  Eomiah 
Church ;  but  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  therefore  there  ia  at 
least  one  great  error  in  the  Eoniish  Churob.' 

Locke,    Enx"!/   on   Hum.    Understand.;^   Aldrieh,    'R'ailis, 
IVatts,  and  other  author^  on  Logic. 
SYMBOL. -F.  MvTir. 

SYMPATHY  ['>,:y.nu9tm.  fellow-feeling). 

''This  mutual  affection  ^rhich  the  Greeks  call  si/mpafJiy, 
tcndcth  to  the  use  and  honeflt  of  man  alone."' 

"  These  sensitiro  cogitations  are  not  pure  actions  springing 
from  the  soul  itself,  but  compassion  (sympathy)  with  the 

"  Pity  and  compassion  are  n-ords  appropriated  to  signify  our 
fellow-feeling  with  the  sorrow  of  others.  Sympaniy,  though 
its  meaning  was,  perhaps,  originally  the  same,  may  now,  how- 
ever, without  much  impropriety,  be  made  use  of  to  denote 
our  fellow-feeling  with  any  other  passion  whaterer."' 

St/mpalhy  with  sorrow  or  suffering  ia  compassUin ;  aynipaihij 
with  joy  or  prosperity  is  coiigralulaiion. —  V.  Antip.^thv. 
eYNGATEGOEEMATIC— F.  Catecohematic. 
BYNCRETISM  {w.«p^fs9^d(,  from  si^,  together,  and  xf^-'^^o,' 
to  bohavQ  like  a  Cretan).  —  "The  Cretans  are  herein  Tery 
observable,  who,  being  accustomed  to  frequent  skirmishes 
and  fighw,  as  aoon  as  they  woro  over,  were  reeoneiled  and 

'  BcUj.  Sgl}.  0/  i-ffie,  '  B.  iv,  chap.  IJ 

•Ilollend,  Pliayy  !>■  ""■,  P™™- 

'  Smith,  Thtori)  of  Mot.  Sml.,  pari  1.,  sect  I. 
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syhceetism:— 

went  togelJior.    And  this  wa^  it  wliich  thpy  commoulT  cal'ciJ 

Syncretism  is  opposed  io  E  ec  sm  pi  ]  1  ^  F  ec 
ticisiii  (}.«.)  while  it  takea  Irom  t  r  U9  ^ya  e  t  doo?  no  u 
the  principle  that  the  parts  so  taken  vhen  hro  ght  togPth  r 
have  a  kind  of  oongruity  and  cons  stoncv  w  tl  one  another 
Sniicatism  is  the  jumhliuj^  togetl  er  i  d  ffprent  lystc  s  or 
parts  of  systems,  without  due  regard  to  thoir  being  consistent 
with  one  another.  It  is  told  of  a  Roman  consul  tliat,  when  he 
arrived  in  Greece  he  called  before  him  the  philosophers  of  the 
different  schools,  and  generodsiy  offered  to  act  as  moderator 
between  them.  Something  of  the  Banio  kind  was  proposed  by 
Charles  V.'  in  reference  to  the  differenoos  betwrecn  Proteat&iitH 
and  Papists ;  as  if  philosophy,  and  theology  which  is  the 
highest  philosophy,  instead  of  being  a  sooreh  after  truth,  iters 
o  mere  matter  of  diploniauy  or  compromise — a  playing  at  pro- 
toools.  But  fii/iicielisia  does  not  necessarily  aim  at  the  r<,con- 
ciling  of  the  doctrines  which  it  brings  together;  it  n.«rely 
places  them  in  justaposltion. 

Philo  of  Alexandria  gave  the  first  example  of  si/nci  .-Jism, 
in  trying  to  unite  the  Oriental  philosophy  with  that  uf  the 
Greeks.  The  Gnostics  tried  iiie  some  thing  with  th-s  doo- 
trines  of  the  Christian  religion.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  George  Calixtus,  a  German  theo.ogian, 
attempted  to  set  down  in  one  common  creed  Uvo  beliol  of  the 
Papists  and  the  Protestants ;  but  snoceeded  only  in  in  ilating 
both.  To  him  and  his  partizans  the  name  Si/iicrelist  si^.ms  to 
have  been  first  applied.'  Similar  efforts  were  made  lo  unite 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  with  those  of  DGScartes.  And 
the  attempts  which  have  freciucntly  been  made  to  redoncile 
the  discoveries  of  geology  with  the  cosmogony  of  Moseri, 
deserve  no  name  but  that  of  si/ncreliant,  in  the  sens'j  of  its 
being  "  a  mixing  together  of  things  which  ought  to  te  kept 

'  PluWrch,  Of  BrodrHn  Lute. 

•  Attsr  ills  mtirlng  fr-om  the  toils  of  ompini,  OlinriM  V.  oDiplojBa  hfs  leljiira  la  con- 
rtrucUns  time-pieeee,  end  du  expurftiiidng  tbe  dinicaUy  of  making  tlielr  mi  Tviovata 
■yachroQDU?,  bu  la  mid  to  have  eKdaimedp  in  ruferunca  \a  the  attempt  to  reojncllo  Pt» 
luMnntB  an^  Paplsta,  "  How  coali  I  ili-i^nin  of  mnliing  two  great  bodlei  of  mim  (hint 
aliks  vihen  I  <^EmaoC  make  t«o  doi^ks  to  go  alikef 

•  Bee  Wilcli's  ialrad-aaiim  la  aniracersies  <;f  Zut>Kraa  Oiurck 
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distinct."  On  the  evils  of  ai/ncrdism,  see  Sei\ell.'  wto  qotM 
as  against  it  tlie  test,  Dent.  ssii.  9,  "TAoa  shuU  not  sow  iky 
vineyard  with  divers  seeds,"  &c. 

SYNDERESIS  (aw  fiiaipiu  to  divide  to  tear  asunder)  was  nsod 
to  denote  the  state  of  oout  ct  on  or  remorse  in  ivhicU  tlio 
mind  was  ■when  c  n  par  ng  what  it  had  done  with  what  it 
ought  fo  have  done 

STNEIDESIS  {avvdirati  10  nt  kn  wledgc ;  from  ei,  and  il&u). 
—  Cooscicnee,  as  g  'V  dr  kn  wledge  of  an  action  la  referenua 
to  the  law  of  right  a  d  vrong  was  called  the  Witness  who 
accused  or  excueed.  The  operations  of  conscience  were  repre- 
sented by  the  three  memhers  of  a  syllogism ;  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  law,  the  second  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  the  third  tJie  decision  of  the  judge.  ~ 
not  only  pronounces  sentence ;  it  carries  iti 
effect.— F.  SrNDBBasis. 

He  who  has  transgressed  any  of  the  rales  of  which  con- 
science is  the  repository,  is  punished  hy  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  mind.  He  who  has  obeyed  these  rules,  is  acquitted  and 
rewarded  by  feelings  of  complacency  and  self-approbation. — 
y.  Syntrrbsis. 

8YNT£Il£SI5  (sui-t^pijot!,  the  conservatory;  from  fl«tt^pf»).— 
Conscience,  considered  as  the  repository  of  those  rules,  or 
general  masime,  which  are  regarded  as  first  principles  in 
morals,  was  called  by  this  uajne  among  the  early  Ohciatian 
moralists,  and  was  spoken  of  as  the  law  or  lawgiver. 

STKTHE8I8  (emStmt,  a  putting  together,  composition)  "  consists 
in  assuming  the  causes  discovered  and  established  as  princi- 
ples, and  by  them  explaining  the  phenomena  proceeding  from 
them  and  proving  the  explanation."' 

"Brery  mjn&esis  which  has  not  started  with  a  complete 
analyiig  ends  at  a  result  which,  in  Greek,  is  called  kypoihesis; 
instead  of  which,  if  synthesis  has  been  preceded  by  a  sufficient 
analysis,  the  synthesis  founded  upon  that  analysis  leads  to  a 
result  which  in  Greek  is  called  system.  The  legitimacy  of 
every  ayntliesia  is  directly  owing  to  the  asaotness  of  analysis; 
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every  system  ■which  is  merely  an  hypothesis  is  a  vain  system ; 
ei'ery  st/iilhexis  -which  has  not  been  preceded  by  anaiyais  is  a 
pui'C  imagination :  but  nt  the  same  timo  every  analysis  which 
dues  not  aspire  to  a  si/nlkesis  wliioh  may  bo  equal  to  it,  is  an 
analysis  whieh  halts  on  the  ws-y.  On  tlie  one  hand,  sijntheak 
■without  analysis  gives  a  false  science ;  on  tho  other  hand, 
analysis  ivithout  sj/idkesis  gives  an  incomplete  science.  An 
incomplete  science  is  a  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  a 
false  science ;  but  neither  a  false  science  nor  an  incomplete 
science  is  the  ideal  of  science.  The  ideal  of' science,  the  ideal 
of  philosophy,  can  be  realised  only  by  a  method  which  com- 
bines the  two  processes  of  analysis  and  syntliesis." ' — V.  Ana- 
lysis, Mbthod,  SvaiEir. 
SYSTEM  {aiat^fa ;  from  oiitiortjut,  to  place  together)  is  a  full  and 
connected  view  of  all  the  truths  of  some  department  of  know- 
ledge. An  orgaaized  body  of  truth,  or  truths  arranged  under 
one  and  the  same  idea,  which  idea  is  as  the  life  or  soul  which 
assimilates  all  tbose  truths.  No  truth  is  altogether  isolated. 
Every  truth  has  relation  to  some  other.  And  we  should  try 
to  unite  the  facts  of  our  knowledge  so  as  (o  see  them  in  their 
several  bearings.  This  we  do  when  we  frame  them  into  a 
sijstem.  To  do  so  legitimately  we  must  begin  by  analysis  and 
end  with  synthesis.  But  sj/slem  applies  not  only  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  to  the  objects  of  our  knowledge.  Thus  we  speak 
of  the  planetary  sy.ileiit,  the  muscular  sijslem,  tho  nervous 
system.  We  believe  that  the  order  to  which  we  would  reduce 
our  ideas  has  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  it  is 
this  belief  that  encourages  us  to  reduce  our  knowledge  of 
things  into  systematic  order.  The  doing  so  is  attended  with 
many  advantages.  At  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  systematiiing 
may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  nature  that  it  can  be  nsoful  or  sound. 
Condillac  has  a  Traill  des  Sij«teme.i,  in  which  he  traces  their 
causes  and  their  dangerous  consequences. 
System,  Economy,  or  Constitution. — "A  System,  Economy,  or 
ConsiitiiUon,  is  a  one  or  a  whole,  made  up  of  several  parts, 
but  jet  that  the  several  parts  even  considered  as  a  whole  do 
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SYSTEM  — 

ti'>t  complete  the  idea,  unless  in  the  initiim  iif  a  -wiinle  yoo 
include  the  relations  and  respects  Trhieh  these  parts  haue  to 
each  other.  Every  work,  Ijofh  of  nature  and  of  art,  is  a 
syatew;  and  as  every  particular  thing,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, is  for  some  n?e  or  purpose  out  of  and  beyond  itacif, 
one  may  add  to  what  haa  been  alrea<iy  brought  inl^j  the 
idea  of  a  system,  its  condueiveness  to  this  one  or  more  ends. 
Let  us  instance  in  a  ivatch  —  suppose  the  several  parts  of  it 
taken  to  pieces,  and  placed  apart  from  eaeli  other ;  let  a  man 
have  ever  bo  esact  a  notion  nf  these  several  parts,  unless  he 
considers  the  respeQta  and  relations  which  they  have  to  each 
other,  he  will  not  have  anything  like  the  idea  of  a  watch. 
Suppose  these  teveral  parts  brought  together  and  any  how 
united;  neither  will  he  yet,  be  the  union  ever  so  close,  have  an 
idea  which  will  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of  a  watch.  But 
let  him  view  these  several  parts  put  together,  or  consider  thens 
as  to  be  put  together  in  the  manner  of  a  watch ;  let  him  form 
a  notion  of  the  relations  which  these  several  parts  have  to  each 
other — all  conducive  in  their  respective  ways  to  this  purpose, 
showing  the  hour  of  the  day;  and  then  he  has  the  idea  of  a 
watch.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  inward  frame  of  man. 
Appetites,  passions,  affections,  and  the  principle  of  reflection, 
considered  merely  as  the  several  parte  of  our  inward  nature, 
do  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the  system  cr  c  nititution  of  this 
nature;  because  the  constitution  is  formed  bj  somewhat  not 
yet  taken  into  consideration,  namelv  by  the  relations  which 
these  several  parts  have  to  each  f  ther  the  chief  of  which  ia 
the  authority  of  reflection  or  oonsoienoe  It  is  from  consideiN 
ing  the  relations  which  the  several  appetites  and  passions  in 
the  inward  frame  have  to  each  other  and  above  all,  the 
supremacy  of  reflection  or  conscience  thit  we  get  the  idea  of 
the  system  or  constitution  of  human  niture  And  from  the 
idea  itself  it  will  as  fully  appear  that  this  our  nature,  i.  e., 
constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue  13  from  the  idea  of  a  watch 
it  appears  that  its  nature,  t  e  cDnstitution  or  system,  is 
adapted  to  measure  time." '  —  V   Method  Theokt. 
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TABULA  EASA  [a  tMot  mado  smoth).— The  ancients  wero  in 
use  to  write  upon  tnblotB  covered  witli  soft  ivas,  on  whicli  th« 
writing  was  traced  nitli  the  shftvp  point  of  tlie  stylus,  or  inn 
pen.  When  tlio  writinj;  liai)  served  its  purpose,  it  was  effaced 
]iy  (ho  ijrood  end  of  the  stylus  being  employed  to  make  tjifl 
wax  emuoth.  The  tablet  was  then,  as  at  first,  iabvla  TUisa, 
ready  to  receive  any  writing  which  might  be  put  upon  it. 
In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  iiiiiaU  ideas  (q.  v.)  the  wind 
of  man  has  been  eumpoi'ed  to  a  iubtila  rusa.  or  u  sheet  of 
white  paper  —  having  at  Srst  nothing  written  upon  it,  but 
ready  to  reoeire  what  may  be  inscribed  on  it  by  the  hand  of 
eiperienoe.  This  view  is  maintained  by  Ilobbes,  Locke,  and 
others.  On  the  other  band,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  com- 
pares the  mind  to  a  Ixtok  nil  written  over  within,  but  the 
leaves  of  which  are  closed,  till  (hey  aro  gradually  opened  by 
the  hand  of  experience,  and  the  imprisoned  truths  or  ideas 
set  free.  Leibnitz,  apoaking  of  the  difference  between  Locke 
and  him,  says;  — "The  qiestion  between  us  is  whether  the 
soul  in  itself  is  entirely  empty,  like  a  tablet  upon  which 
nothing  has  been  written  ((abvla  ya.ia),  according  to  Aristotle,' 
and  the  author  of  the  Ktsnj  on  Hum.  Under,  (biwk  ii.,  oh,  1, 
sect.  2) ;  and  whether  all  that  is  there  traced  comes  wholly 
from  the  senses  and  experience;  or  whether  the  soul  originally 
contains  the  principles  of  several  notions  and  doctrines,  which 
the  external  objects  only  awaken  upon  occasions,  as  I  believa 
with  Plato."  Professor  Sedgwick,  instead  of  likening  the 
mind  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  would  rather  liken  it  to  what 
in  the  art  of  dyeing  is  called  a' "  prepared  blank,"  that  is,  a 
piece  of  clotli  so  prepared  by  mordaunts  and  other  appliances, 
that  when  dipped  ini*  the  dyeing  vat  it  takes  on  the  oolonrs 
intended,  and  comes  out  according  to  an  expected  pattern, 

"  The  snul  of  a  child  is  yet  a  white  paper  unacribblod  with 
observations  of  the  world,  wherewith,  at  length,  it  becomes  a 
blurred  note-book."' 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  mind  be  a  blank  apart  from  Ihs 
estei-nal  creation,  yet  hoiv  elaborately  must  that  apjiarent 
blank  be  prepared,  when  by  simply  bringing  it  into  the  light 
andwt./^thof  the  objective,  it  glows  with  colours  not  of  earl  h, 
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TABULA  RASA- 

and  shows  tlint  from  tlie  first  it  had  been  written  over  witfc  ■ 
secret  writing  bj  the  hand  of  God." ' 
TACT.  —  "  Bj  tact  we  mean  an  inferior  degree  of  talent—  a  sltiH 
or  adroitness  in  adapting  words  or  deeds  to  eiroumstancM, 
involving  of  course,  a  quick  perception  of  the  propriety  of 
circumstances.  It  ia  also  applied  to  a  certain  degree  of  me- 
chanical skill."' 
TALEKT. — "Ryialenl,  in  its  distinctive  meaning,  we  d  ta  d 
the  power  of  aJ^quiring  and  adroitly  disposing  of  th  m  t  1 
of  human  knowledge,  and  produota  of  invention  in  th  1  dy 
existing  forma,  without  the  infusion  of  any  new      1  g 

spirit.  It  looks  no  farther  than  the  attainment  f  t  m 
practical  ends,  which  esperionco  baa  proved  attainable,  and 
the  dexterous  use  of  sucb  means  as  espcrienoe  baa  proved  to 
be  efficient. 

"  Talent  values  effort  in  the  light  of  practical  utility;  geniita 
ulwnys  for  its  own  sake,  labours  for  the  love  of  iabour.  TaUni 
may  be  acquired.  .  .  .  Genius  always  belongs  to  the 
individual  character,  and  may  be  cultivated,  but  cannot  bo 
acquired."  * 

"  IWen*  describes  power  of  acquisition,  escellencB  of  memory ; 
j/eniiis  describes  power  of  representation,  excellency  of  fancy; 
inUHei-i  describes  power  of  inference,  excellence  of  reason." 

"  Talent  lying  in  the  understanding  is  often  inherited ;  geiiivt 
being  the  action  of  reason  and  imagination,  rarely,  or  never." 
TASTE  [POWERS,  OR  PRIHCIPLES  OF).- 


"  That  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  capable  of  dis- 
cerning and  relishing  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whatever 

is  excellent  in  the  fine  arts,  is  called  Tmle Like 

the  taste  of  the  palate,  it  relishes  some  things,  is  disgusted 
with  others ;  with  regard  to  many,  ia  indifferent  or  dubious  ,■ 


■  Moffat,  SfuSj/  of  ssOieUft,  p 
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TASTE  — 

and  is  considerably  influenced  by  habit,  by  associations,  and 
by  opinion.     .     .     . 

"  By  the  objects  of  Tasle,  I  menn  those  qmlities  nnd  attri- 
butes of  filings  which  are,  by  nature,  adapted  to  please  n  gooil 
tnste.  Mr.  Addison'  and  Dr.  Akenaide'  after  him.  has  re- 
duced them  to  throe — to  wit,  NovelUj,  Orandeiir,  anil  Beaiilii."  ■' 

— a.  B. 

The  best  definition  of  Taste  was  given  by  the  editor  of 
Spenser  (Mr.  Ilughes),  when  ho  called  it  a  kind  of  er/em- 
pore  jiidgiiieiil.  Burke  ciplained  it  to  be  an  instinct  ■which 
imniediatelj  awiikes  the  emotions  of  pleasure  or  dislike. 
Atonside  is  clear  as  ho  is  poetical  on  the  question :  — 


"  We  may  consider  Taste,  therefore,  to  be  o  settled  habit  of 
discerning  faults  and  eicellcneies  in  a  moment  —  the  mind's 
independent  expression  of  approval  or  aversion.  It  is  that 
faculty  by  which  we  discover  and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  the  pic- 
turesque, and  the  eubliiue  in  literature,  art,  and  nature."* 

The  objects  of  Tuste  have  also  been  classed  as  the  BeauU- 
fvl,  the  Sublime,  and  the  Picliire.iqne—q.  v.  The  question  if 
whether  these  objects  possess  certain  inherent  qualities  which 
may  be  so  called,  or  whether  they  awaken  pleasing  omotioni 
by  suggesting  or  recalling  certain  pleasing  feelings  formerly 
experienced  in  connection  or  afsocintion  with  these  objots. 
The  latter  yiew  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  AKson  in  his 
Etnaij  on  Taaie,  and  by  Ijord  Jeffrey  in  the  article  ■'  .Beauty  " 
in  the  Eiicyclnpcedia  Ihilamiica. 

Lord  Jeffrey  has  said,  "  It  appears  to  na,  then,  that  oljeeii 


"Reia,  Mill,  JliwJ.,  essay  v(H.,nbap,  Innda. 
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arc  sublime  or  beautiful  —  first,  when  they  are  flie  naffral 
ai^s  laii  perpelvol  concomilaiiU  of  i>lcasural)le  sensatiura,  a» 
tJie  sound  of  thunder,  or  laughter,  or,  nt  nnj  rnfe,  of  soma 
lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  onraelves,  or  in  Home  other  sen- 
tient beings;  or  secondly,  irhen  they  are  the  arbitrary  or  ac- 
eideiifal  amcmiiitatils  of  sunh  feelings,  as  ideas  of  female 
Veauty ;  or  tliirdly,  ^-hen  fliiiy  hear  some  ahotnijy  or  fiuickd 
resembhjice  to  things  with  Ti-hieh  these  emotions  ore  neces- 
sarily connected.  Ail  pr.etry  is  founded  on  Hiia  lost—  as 
silence  and  tranquillity — gradual  ascent  and  ambition — gra- 
dual descent  and  deeny. 

Mr.  Steirart'  has  observed  that  "association  of  ideas  can 
never  account  for  a  new  notion  or  o,  plcosure  caaontially  dif' 
ferent  fkim  all  others." 

Oerard,  Bxsaj/  on  Taste;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dheoiirsea 
befoie  Hoi/at  Socleti/;  Burke,  Oa  Sublime  and  lieaviiful; 
Payne  Knight,  Eiiqiiirg  inli  PiineipUs  nf  Tasfe;  Hume, 
EiKai/  on  Slandai'd  of  TuaU;  Brown,  Lefhires;'  Stewai't,  Phi- 
loitnpli.  RssoijH?  Ifehtice  lo  Tasle;  Sir  T.  L.  Pick,  Eaxay  on 
Faxfe.  prefixed  to  Price  on  the  Picturesque.*  —  V.  Esthetics. 

TELEOLOGY  (rt'^oj,  an  end  ;  %6yof,  discourse)  is  the  doctrine 
of  Filial  Cavie'!  —  g.  i>.  It  does  not  consfilute  a  particular 
department  of  philosophy ;  as  the  end  or  perfection  of  every 
being  belongs  to  the  consideration  of  that  branch  of  philo- 
sophy in  which  it  is  included.  But  (elenlni/j/  is  the  philoso- 
phical consideration  of  final  causes,  generally. 

TEMPERAMENT  {Ifmi^em.  to  moderate,  to  season).  -  "  Tl.ero 
arc  only  /ipo  njieciex  of  tcmpemmenl.  The  four  well-known 
vnrioties,  and  the  millions  which  are  loss  known,  aiv3  merely 
modifications  of  two  species,  and  combinations  of  tlieir  modi- 
fications. These  are  the  oriice  and  the  pn.iSi'ne  forms  :  and 
every   other   variety  may   be   conveniently  arranged   under 


nnff  Ihw  wflvks  of  IIIppoml^*^  li> 
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"As  character  comprisea  the  entire  sphere  of  tlie  cduoatti] 
will,  BO  tempeitiineiil  i'^  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  ournatuial 
inclinations  and  tendencies.  Inclination  is  the  material  of  the 
will,  developing  itself,  when  conii'rffei,  into  oharactor,  and  TC hen 
eonlroUiiig,  into  passions.  Taiiperameni  .s,  therefore,  the  root 
of  our  passions;  and  the  latter,  like  the  former,  may  bo  dis- 
tinguished into  uro  principal  classes.  Intelligent  psycholo- 
gists and  physicians  have  always  recognized  this  fact;  the 
former  dividing  iemperaments  into  active  imd  passive,  the 
latter  classifying  the  passions  as  exciting  and  depressing. 

"We  would  applythe  same  statement  to  the  affections  or 
emotions.  The  temperatiteni  commonly  denominated  sanguine 
or  choleric  i%  the  same  as  our  active  species ;  and  that  known 
as  the  phlegmatic,  or  melancholy,  \f>  the  same  as  our  passive 


Bodily  constitutions,  as  affecting  the  prevailing  biaa  of  the 
mind,  hare  been  enlled  temperamenU;  and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into  the  sanguine,  the  clwlerie,  the  melujicholic, 
and  the  phlegmaiic.  To  these  has  been  added  another,  called 
the  nervous  Untperamenl.  According  as  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion of  individuals  can  be  chnraeteriaed  by  one  or  other  of 
these  epithets,  a  corresponding  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
general  state  or  disposiltoa  of  the  mind ;  and  there  will  be  a 
bias,  or  tendency  to  be  moved  by  certain  principles  of  ootion 
rather  than  by  others. 

Mind  is  essentially  one.  But  we  speak  of  it  as  having  a 
constitution,  and  as  containing  certain  primary  elements;  and, 
according  as  these  elements  are  combined  and  balanced,  there 
may  be  differences  in  the  constitution  of  individual  minds, 
just  as  there  are  differences  oihoAily  temperaments ;  and  these 
differences  may  give  rise  to  a  disposition  or  bias,  in  the  one 
case,  more  directly  than  in  the  other.  According  as  intellect, 
or  sensitivity,  or  will,  prevails  in  any  individual  mind,  there 
wil!  be  ft  correspondent  bias  resulting. 

But,  it  is  in  reference  to  original  differences  in  the  IVimar^ 
desires,  that  differences  of  disposition  arc  most  observable. 
Any  desire,  when  p'/werful,  draws  oitr  tb"    >ther  tendenuioa 

'  f  eoi^teTElebeii,  DieUtia  of  Oie  Soul,  IZmo,  Lou.,  IMl,  p.  SS. 
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of  tlie  mind  to  its  side  ;  gives  a  colour  to  the  whole  charaotei 
of  the  loan,  and  manifests  its  influence  thiougliout  all  his 
temper  and  conduct.  His  thoughts  run  in  aparticular  chnnoel, 
without  his  being  sensible  that  thej  do  bo,  except  by  the 
result.  There  is  an  under-current  of  feeling,  flowing  continu- 
ally within  him,  whioh  only  manifests  itself  by  the  direction 
in  which  it  carries  him.  This  constitutes  his  temper.'  Dis- 
po'i/ioa  is  the  sura  of  a  mon'e  desires  and  feelings. 

Ii.  the  works  of  Galen'  is  an  essay  to  show,  Qund  aiiimt 
fiim-ea  corpmis  iemperainenta  seqiiunfur. 

See  also  Fouchtersleben,  Mimical  Psychology. 

TEUPEKANCE  (teaiperantid]  ia  moderation  as  tu  pleasure. 
Aristotle'  confined  it  chiefly  to  the  pleasures  of  touch,  and  of 
biste  in  a  slight  degree.  Hence,  perhaps,  Popish  writers  in 
treating  of  the  yices  of  intemperance  or  luxury,  dwell  much 
on  those  connected  witli  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.  By 
Cicero  the  Latin  word  temperantia  was  used  to  denote  the 
duty  of  Belf-gOYemmBnt  in  general.  Temperunlia  est  ^im  ut 
in  rebus  expetendia  aut  fugiendis  raiionem  segiiajBMf  moiiet. 

Temperance  was  enumerated  as  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
■virtues.  It  may  be  manifested  in  the  government  and  regn- 
latjon  of  all  our  natural  appetites,  desires,  passions,  and  affec- 
tions, and  may  thus  give  birth  to  many  virtues,  and  restrain 
from  many  vices.  As  distinguished  from  fortitude,  it  may  be 
said  to  consist  in  guarding  against  the  temptations  to  pleasuro 
and  self-indulgence ;  while  fortitude  consists  in  bearing  up 
against  the  evils  and  dangers  of  human  life. 

TENDENCY  {lendn,  to  stretch  towards) .—"  He  freely  moves  and 

acts  according  to  his  most  natural  teadmce  and  inclination."  • 

"  But  if  at  first  the  appetites  and  necessities,  and  tendeaciea 

of  the  body,  did  tempt  the  soul,  much  more  will  this  be  done 

when  the  body  is  miserable  and  afBioted."^ — V,  Inclisatios. 

TERM    (6pc;,  terminus,  a  limit).  —  A  term   is  an  act   of  apprc- 
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hension  expresaed  in  language ;  also  the  subject  or  pi  edicoM 
of  a  proposition.  "  I  call  ihat  a  teita  into  which  a  proposition 
is  resolved,  as  for  instance,  the  predicate  and  that  of  which  it 
is  predicated."  ' 

"As  lines  terminate  a  plane  and  constitute  figure,  ss  ita 
terms  are  the  limits  of  a  propooition.  A  propositiou  consists 
ut  ttri,  ta-ms;  that  ivhieh  is  epoken  of  is  called  the  siilijett; 
that  which  is  said  of  it  th^  predicate ;  and  these  are  called  tho 
UriN-s  (or  extremes),  because  logically  the  subject  ia  placed 
firif  and  the  predicate  laxt.  In  the  middle  is  the  eqpiila, 
whijh  indicates  tho  act  of  judgment,  as  by  it  the  predicate  ia 
affirmed  or  denied,  of  the  subject."  ^IVhatoly.  —  V.  Pkopo- 

SITIO.V,   SVLi.OGISJI. 

Term  (An  Absolute  or  ITon-Eelative),  one  that  is  considered 
by  itself,  and  conveys  no  idea  of  relation  to  anything  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  or  to  any  other  part  distinguished  from  it.  Ab- 
solute ienns  are  also  named  non-eoitnolaiii-e,  as  merely  denoting 
an  object  without  implying  any  attribute  of  that  object;  aa 
"Paris,"  "Romulus." 

Term  (An  Abstract]  denotes  the  quality  of  a  being,  without 
regard  to  the  subject  in  which  it  is ;  as  "justice,"  "  wisdom." 
Absti-act  terms  avc  nouns  substantive. 

Terra  (A  Common),  such  aa  stands  for  several  individuals, 
whicii  are  called  its  si'jiiijicaiei ;  as  "man,"  "city,"  Such 
tersiii,  and  such  Only  can  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  seve- 
ral others,  and  they  are  therefore  called  predicables. 

Terms  (Compatible  or  Consistent)  express  two  viewii  which 
caii  be  taken  of  the  same  object  at  the  same  time ;  as  "  whita 
and  hai-d.". 

Term  (A  Complex)  is  a,  proposition  ~q.  v. 

Term  (A  Concrete)  denotes  the  quality  of  a  being,  and  uthei 
expresses,  or  must  be  referred  to,  some  subject  in  whicl  it  is ; 
as  "fool,"  "philosopher,"  "high,"  "wise."  Coiia'ele  termi 
aio  usually,  but  not  always,  nouns  adjective. 

Terms  (Tie  Contradictory  Opposition  of)  is,  ivhcn  they  differ 
only  in  reepectively  wanting  and  having  the  j.article  "  Jot," 
or  its  equivalent.  Oiie  or  alher  of  such  ieyr.is  is  applicable  U 
ever!/  object. 
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Tenns  (Contrary)  come  both  under  some  one  class,  but  are  iht 
most  d'ffereiit  of  oil  that  belong  to  that  clnes;  as  "wise"  nnd 
"foolish,"  both  coming  ucdor  the  class  of  mento!  qualities. 
There  are  some  objects  to  which  neither  of  such  iertns  is 
applicable ;  a  etone  is  neither  wise  nor  foolish. 

Term  (A  Definite),  one  which  marks  out  an  object  or  class 
of  'jeiiig^ ;   n9   "  Ctesar,"    "  corporeal."     Posilise   terms   are 

Term  (An  Indefinite),  one  which  does  not  mayk  out,  but  only 
exchidex  an  object;  as,  "not-Ctesar,"  "incorporeaL"  Frira- 
tice  Diid  iiez/aiive  terms  are  called  indefinite. 

Term  (A  ITegative)  denotes  that  the  positive  view  cauld  not  be 
taken  of  the  object;  it  niSrms  the  absence  of  athing  from 
some  subject  in  which  it  ciwiM  not  be  present;  as,  "a  dumb 
statue"  (jou  would  not  saj  "a  speaking  statue"),  "A  life- 
less cor[)se"  {you  would  not  say  "a  living  corpse").  The 
same  ieriit  may  be  negalwe,  positive,  or  privative,  as  it  is 
viewed  with  relation  to  contrary  ideas.  Thus  "immortal"  is 
prlvnliDi  or  negatiix  viewed  with  relation  to  death,  and  posi- 
tite  viewed  with  relation  to  life. 

Terms  (Opposite)  express  two  vieirs  which  cannot  be  taken  of 
one  single  object  at  the  same  time ;  as  "white  and  black," 

Term  (A  Positive)  denotes  a  certain  view  of  an  object,  as  being 
actually  taken  of  it;  as  "speech,"  "a  man  speaking." 

Term  (A  Privative)  denotes  that  the  positive  view  mii/hl  con- 
ceivably be  taken  of  the  object,  but  is  not,-  "dumbness,"  "a 
man  silent"  (ynu  wight  say,  "a  man  speaking").  "An  un- 
buried  corpse"  (you  might  say,  "a  buried  corpse"). 

Term  (A  Relative),  that  which  expresses  an  object  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  whole,  or  to  another  part  of  a  more  compLes 
object  of  thought;  as  "half"  and  "whole,"  "master  and  "er- 
vant."  Such  nouns  are  called  eorrelaiice  to  each  other ;  nur 
can  line  of  them  be  mentioned  without  a  notion  of  the  other 
being  raised  in  the  mind. 

Term  |A  Simple)  expresses  a  completed  act  of  apprehension, 
but  jio  more ;  and  may  be  used  alone  either  as  the  subject 
or  j.rodieato  of  n  proposition.  "Virtue  is  its  own  re  ward," 
Virtue  is  a  simple  term,  and  its  own  reward  is  alao  a  siin[i]8 
t*rm. 
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Term  (A  Singular},  such  as  stands  fof  an  individaal;  as  "So- 
crates," "London,"  "this  roan,"  "that  city."  Such  temU 
caunot  be  predicated  affirmatively  of  anything  but  themselves. 
But  gemrul  terms,  as  "  fowl,"  "  bini,"  nia3'  be  truly  affirmed 
of  many. 
lEEMINISTS.-r.  NoiimALisM. 

TESTIMOITY  "  ia  the  declaration  of  one  who  professes  to  know 
the  truth  of  that  which  he  affirms." 

"The  difficulty  is,  when  testimonies  contradict  common 
esperjence,  and  the  reports  of  history  aj>d  witnesses  clash  witi 
tiie  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  with  one  another."' 

If  testimony  were  not  a  source  of  evidence,  we  must  lose  all 
benefit  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others.  Much  of 
human  knowledge  rests  on  the  authority  of  testimony. 

According  to  Dr.  Beid,^  the  validity  of  this  authority  is 
lesolvable  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  He  main- 
tains that  we  have  a  natural  principle  of  veracity,  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  a  natural  principle  of  credulity — that  is, 
Vfhile  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  speak  the  truth,  we  are 
■naturally  disposed  to  believe  what  is  spoken  by  others. 

But,  says  Mr.  Locke,'  "  Te'<iimony  may  be  fallacious.  He 
who  declares  a  thing,  1.  May  be  mistaken,  or  imposed  upon. 
2.  He  may  be  an  impostor  and  intend  to  deceive." 

The  evidence  of  tcslimony  is,  therefore,  only  probable,  and 
requires  to  be  carefully  examined. 

The  nature  of  the  thing  testified  to — whether  it  be  a  matter 
of  science  or  of  common  life  —  the  character  of  the  person 
t«stifying — whether  the  testimony  be  that  of  one  or  of  many — 
whether  it  be  given  voluntarily  or  compulsoriiy,  hastily  or 
deliberately,  are  some  of  the  circumstances  to  be  attended  to. 

Testimony  may  be  oral  or  written.  The  coin,  the  monu- 
ment, and  other  material  proofs  have  also  been  called  testi- 
mony.    So  that  testimony  includes  tradition  and  history. 

Mr.  Hume  maintainBd  that  no  amount  of  testimony  can  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  miracle.    See  reply  to  hint 
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by  Dr.  Adams,'  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  and  Dr.CompboUoo 
Miracles,  and  Dr.  Douglas  on  M'n-ades. 

It  was  maintained  bj  Craig,  a  celebrated  English  geonialrl- 
-  cian,  and  by  Petersen,  that  iJie  value  of  ietiiinoiiy  deareasca 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  And  LapWe,  in  some  measure,  favoured 
this  view.  But  if  the  matter  of  fact  be  well  authenticated  in 
the  first  instance,  lapse  of  time  and  continued  belief  in  it  may 
add  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence.  —  V.  Evidence. 
IHEISXL  (8eo[,  God)  is  opposed' tfl  atheism.  It  is  not  absolutely 
opposed,  by  its  derivation,  to  Panfheiam,  or  the  belief  that  the 
universB  is  God ;  nor  to  Polytheism,  or  the  belief  that  there 
are  many  Gods;  nor  to  Ditheism,  or  the  belief  that  there  are 
two  divine  principles,  one  of  good  and  another,  of  evil.  But 
usage,  penet  quern  eet  arbitrinm  el  norma  Inqutndi,  has  rft- 
strlcted  this  word  to  the  belief  in  one  intelligent  and  free 
spirit, _separate  from  his  works.  "To  believe  that  everything 
is  governed,  ordered,  or  regulated /or  the  best,  by  a  designing 
principle  or  mind,  necessarily  good  and  permanent,  is  to  be  a 
perfect  Theisl."^ 

"These  axethey  who  are  strictly  and  properly  called  Theista, 
who  affirm  that  a  perfectly  conscious,  understanding  being,  or 
mind,  existing  from  eternity,  was  the  causeof  all  other  things; 
and  they,  on  the  contrary,  who  derive  all  things  from  aenaelesa 
matter,  as  the  first  original,  and  deny  that  there  is  any  con-  . 
scious,  understanding  being,  self-existent  or  unmade,  are  those 
that  are  properly  called  AtheUts."' 

"Though,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  they  be  only  Thdsis 
who  acknowledge  one  God  perfectly  omnipotent,  the  sole 
original  of  all  things,  and  as  well  tlie  cause  of  matter  as  of 
anything  else;  yet  it  seems  reasonable  that  such  consideration 
should  be  had  of  the  infirmity  of  human  understandings,  as  to  ■ 
extend  the  word  further,  that  it  may  comprehend  within  it 
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those  also  who  assert  one  intellectual  Belf-csietent  from  eter- 
nitj,  tlie  framer  and  governor  of  the  whole  world,  though  not 
the  creator  of  the  matter;  and  that  none  should  bo  condemned 
for  absolute  At/teisU  merely  hecauao  they  hold  eternal  uncre- 
ated matter,  unless  they  jvlao  deay  an  eternal  unmade  mind, 
ruling  over  the  matter,  and  bo  make  senseless  matter  the 
.eole  original  of  all  things.'" 

T/ieist  and  Deial  both  signify  simply  one  who  belieTca  in 
God ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  last  century  both  were 
employed  to  denote  one  who  believes  in  God  independently  of 
revelation.  "  Averse  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  ThcUm  or 
name  of  Deist,  when  taken  in  a  sense  eiclusivo  of  revelation, 
I  consider  still  that,  in.  strictness,  the  root  of  all  is  Theism; 
and  that  to  be  a  settled  Christian,  it  is  necessary  to  be  first 
of  all  a  gnod  Tlicid,"^  But  from  about  the  time  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  term  Deist  has  generally  been  applied  to  such  as 
are  indilTerent  or  hostile  to  the  claims  of  revelation.  Bal- 
guy's  First  Letter  to  a  Deist  was  against  Xiord  Shaftesbury. 
His  Second  Letter  to  a  Deist  was  against  Tindal.  All  the 
Deistica!  writers  noticed  by  Leland  were  unfriendly  to  reve- 
latjon. 

"  The  words  Dsist  and  Tkeist  are,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps 
synonymous ;  but  yet  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  that  the 
former  is  used  in  a  bad,  and  the  latter  in  a  good  sense.  Cus- 
tom has  appropriated  the  term  Deist  to  the  enemies  of  revela- 
tion and  of  Christianity  in  particular;  while  the  word  Tkeist 
is  considered  applicable  to  all  who  believe  in  one  God."' 

"  Theistse  generaiim  vocantur,  qui  Denm  esse  teneid,  sive  recia 
timprave  eteieroquin  de  Deo  aeniiant.  Deistse  vocahantur  pra- 
seriim  sreciilo  proxime  elapso  phzltisophi,  qui  Deum  qiiidem  esse 
affirrttaiant,  pj'ovideiitiain  vero,  reeelaiionem,  miraciUa,  uno 
verba,  qiiidqutd  avpemalurale  atidtl,  ioUebant."* 
THEOCRACY  (©ni(,  God ;  iparo;,  rule), —Government  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  is  called  theocracy. 

"  It  will  easily  appear,"  says  Lowman,'  "  that  the  general 

■  Cudirarth,  Int^l.  SytL.  sect.  7. 
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union  of  the  tribes  as  one  body  may  be  conoeiTcd  after  thii 
manner — that  the  congregation  of  Israel,  or  tho  whiile  people 
enacted  by  themselves  or  their  representatives ;  that  the  greal 
council  advised,  consulted,  proposed ;  that  the  judge  presided 
in  their  connoils,  and  had  the  diief  hand  in  executing  what 
ivns  resolved  in  them;  aad  that  Jehovah,  by  the  oracle,  was 
to  assent  to  and  approve  what  was  resolved,  and  authoriae  the 
esecntion  of  it  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  to  (ho 
whole  state,  so  that  tho  general  union  of  tho  whole  nation 
may  not  improperly  be  thus  expressed.  It  was  by  the  com- 
mand  of  the  people  and  advice  of  tho  senate,  the  judge  pre- 
siding and  the  oraele  approving." 

Egypt,  down  to  a  certain  period,  was  governed  by  priests 
ill  the  name  of  their  gods,  and  Peru  by  Incaa,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  children  of  the  sun.  Mahomet,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  God,  exercised  a  theocratic  sway,  and  that  of  the 
Oraiid  Lama  in  Thibet  is  similar. 

"In  the  Coiitrat  Social  of  Rousseau,  tho  sovereignty  of 
number,  of  the  numerical  majority,  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  work.  For  a  long  time  he  follows  out  the  con- 
sequences of  it  with  inflexible  rigour ;  a  time  arrives,  how- 
ever, when  he  abandons  them,  and  abandons  them  with  great 
effect;  he  wishes  to  give  his  fundamental  laws,  his  constitu- 
tion, to  the  rising  society ;  his  high  intellect  warned  him  that 
such  a  work  could  not  proceed  from  universal  suffrage,  from 
the  numerical  majority,  from  tho  multitude;  'A  God,'  said 
he,  '  must  give  laws  to  men.'  It  is  not  magistracy,  it  is  not 
sovereignty It  is  a  particular  and  supe- 
rior function,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  humac 

The  term  ilieocraey  has  been  applied  to  the  power  wielded 
by  the  Pope  during  the  Bliddle  Ages ;  and  Count  de  Maistre, 
in  his  work  1>»  I'ape,  has  argued  strenuously  in  support  of 
the  supreme  power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  sovereign 
piinliir.  But  the  celibacy  of  the  Romish  priests  is  an  obstacle 
to  tiieir  thcocratical  organization.  "  Look  at  Asia,  Egypt ;  all 
tlie  great  Ikeocvaciea  are  the  work  of  a  clergy,  which  is  a  eoni 

•  Onliot,  BiH.  of  Cimii^atiai,  Tol.  I.,  p.  ^T.    VoHlrat  Aicfut,  b.  II.,  ch.  & 
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plete  sooietj  within  ilsolf,  whieh  Buffioes  for  its  ownwantfli 
and  bovrowa  nothing  from  without." ' 
THEODICY  (0to!,  God;  SCxr^,  a  pleading  or  jiislifleatJon),  d 
vindication  of  the  wajs  of  God. — This  word  was  cmplojcii  by 
Leibnitz,  who'  maintained  that  the  existence  of  moral  oiil 
has  it»  origin  in  the  free  will  of  the  crentnr''.  ■"■hilo  nictaphy 
sionl  eTil  is  nofhing  hut  the  limitation  which  is  involved  in 
the  essence  of  finite  beings,  and  that  out  of  this  both  phjeical 
and  moral  evil  naturally  flow.  But  those  finite  beings  are 
designed  to  attain  the  utmost  felicity^thoy  are  capable  of  on- 
jojing,  while  each,  as  a  part,  contributes  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole,  which,  of  the  many  worlds  that  were  possible,  is 
the  very  best.  On  this  account  it  haa  been  called  the  theory 
of  optimism  —  g,  v. 

In  Manuals  of  Philosophy  the  terra  ilteodktj  is  applied  to 
that  part  which  treats  of  the  being,  perftxtious,  and  gova-nment 
of  God,  and  the  immoriatlly  of  t!ie  KOfil. 

In  the  Manuel  de  I'hiluaopJiie,  d  I'usage  des  CvUeges?  Tlieu- 
dicie,  which  is  written  by  Emiilc  Saissct,  is  called  rational 
theology,  or  the  theology  of  reason,  independent  of  revelation, 
"It  proposes  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  being  infinitely 
perfect,  and  to  determine  his  attributes  and  essential  relations 
to  the  world."  It  treats  of  the  csistcnce,  attributes,  and 
providence  of  God,  and  the  inunortality  of  the  soul — which 
were  formerly  included  under  metaphysics. 

According  to  Kant,  the  objections  which  a  tkeodicy  should 
meet  are;  1,  The  osistonce  of  moral  evil,  as  contrary  to  the 
holiness  of  God.  2.  Of  physical  evil,  as  contrary  to  his  good- 
ness. 3.  The  disproportion  between  the  ciiraes  and  the  pun- 
ishments of  this  life  a«  repugnant  to  his  justice.  He  approves 
of  the  vindication  adopted  b;  Job  against  his  friends,  founded 
on  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  God's  ways. 

"When  the  Jewish  mind  began  to  phiiosophizo,  and  endea- 
voured to  produce  dialectic  proofs,  its  Vieodicsaa  philosophy, 
or  juiitfieaiion  of  Gad,  stopicd,  in  the  book  of  J"b.  at  thu 
avoival  of  the  inoonipreh  en  si  bility  of  Iho  destinies  of  mankind." 

*  aniwt,  rritt. .-/  l^rHlialim,  -vol  1.,  p.  1S2. 

*  Lu  bis  Eilali  (K  TAadiea,  lur  In  boali  dt  ZHea,  ia  tibtrU  <!e  Vhimmt  it  Torigm!  it 
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Butler,  Analogy,  part  i.,  eh.  7,  treats  of  the  government  o( 
God;  considered  as  a  scheme  or  coastitution  imperfectly  com' 
preliended,  part  ii.,  ch.  4, 

IHEOGONT  (®.o(,  God ;  yo.^,  generation)  is  that  part  of  I'asnui 
theology  -which  treats  of  the  genealogy  anJ  filiation  of  theif 
deities.  It  is  the  title  of  a  celebrated  Greek  poem-by  Hesiod, 
which  has  been  commented  on  by  M.  J.  D.  Guigniaut.'  The 
Worlcs  and  Days,  and  Theogony  of  Hesiod  were  translated 
from  the  Greek,  with  remarks  hy  Thomas  Cooke.* 

THEOIOQY  {®fo5,  <3od;  Juiyoj,  discourse).  — "T/zeo^o.^)/,  what 
is  it  but  the  science  of  things  divine?  What  science  catt  bo 
attained  unto  without  tha  help  of  natural  disoourso  and  rear 

"  I  mean  theology,  which,  eontainicg  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  creatures,  our  duty  to  Him  and  to  our  fellownsreatures, 
and  a  view  of  our  present  and  future  state,  is  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all  other  knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end,  i.  e.,  the 
honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happinpfs  of 
mankind.  This  is  that  noble  study  which  is  every  man's  duty, 
and  every  one  that  is  a  rational  creature  is  capable  of.'* 

The  word  ikeology  as  now  used,  without  any  qualifying 
epithet,  denotes  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  to 
him  which  we  derive  from  express  revelation.  In  this  re- 
stricted sense  it  is  opposed  to  philosophy,  ajid  is  diiided  into 
speculative  or  dogmatic — and  moral  or  practical,  acc;/rdjiig  as 
it  is  occupied  with  the  doetrlces  or  the  precepts  w^jich  have 
been  revealed  for  our  belief  and  guidance.  But  tl.o  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  (flioJioyc*)  to  those  who,  like  Hisiod  and 
Orpheus,  with  no  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  the  poet, 
sang  of  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  the  origin  of  aJ  things, 
Aristotle'  said  that  of  the  three  speculative  sciences,  physios, 
mathematics,  and  theology — the  l^st  was  the  hiji;hest,  as  treat- 
ing  of  the  most  elevated  of  beings.  Among  the  Romans, 
from  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius  to  that  of  the  I'mperois, 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  gods  was  made  siibsorvieal 

'  De  Ux  Thmgonit  iflf/iiode,  Fdria,  ISSa 

>  a  ynla.,  4to,  Lond,,  1T28.  '  Hooker,  IjaHa.  Fol.,  b.  liL,  Hit  B. 

^Loiki;,  On  llin  Gmi,  of  ttse  {Tntfertfonil.,  joct.  SZ, 

•  UOaFligt.,  111.  li.,  cti.  $. 
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to  the  interestB  of  the  state.    So  that,  acfordint;  to  Augustin,' 
th       w       th       k    A     {/fie  !  jy— tl     poet     )       tl    t   f  U 
p    t  — ^tl    phj       1        tl    t    f  th    ph  I  iopl    ra —     J  ih    po- 
1 1     I        th  t   f  tl     I  g   1  t 

Am        thGk        dRm        th       bg        dyj 
1  t         th    d   t      t       bet  f   th       d  w  t 

Ik        01      t         w       1  11        t       i     ttl    t      y     t 

rtjk        life       fGd        dh        ttit  dfl 

It        It  Hmdh  t  llbhdde- 

I      d     tly    f         It  A  d   t  was       t  1 11  af t     D  tea 

th  t  th    d  t     t         { t!    I  gj    ■ui      t      I       A  po  i 

eald    VI  mm  iJj  t  k  Ih     d    t      t  th 

h         d      thr         dT/     Ice     fLhthtlly 

p        d  by  1^  If       th    t  tl      f  h    w    k   /A?  &  /     A  ( 

I  Mihud  ^  IJi  Pert  t  I  II  th  k  t  d  m 
Btrative,  and  calls  it'  "  The  science  which  has  for  ita  object 
llie  ei^istence  of  God  and  his  attributes,  and  the  consequences 
of  these  attributes  in  relation  to  otiier  beings,  with  the  refu- 
tation of  all  errors  contrary  to  the  true  idea  of  God ;  in  abort, 
all  that  is  now  commonly  included  under  natural  ilieologij  or 
theodieij,  or  both. 
Natural  Theology. — This  phrase  haa  been  rery  commonly  em- 
ployed, but  it  hta  been  challenged. 

'*  The  name  nalural  theology,  which  ever  and  anon  we  still 
hear  applied  to  the  philosophical  cognition  of  the  Divine 
Being  and  his  esistence,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Such 
a  designotion  ia  baaed  on  a  thorough  miaconception  and  total 
inversion  of  ideas.  Every  system  of  thedlagi/  that  ia  not  auper- 
natural,  or  at  least  that  does  not  profess  to  be  so,  but  pre- 
tends to  understand  naturally  the  idea  of  God,  and  regards  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  as  a  branch  of  natural  science, 
or  derives  the  idea  simply  from  nfltiire,  is  even  on  that  account 
false  Missing  and  entirely  mistakina;  its  proper  object,  it 
must,  in  slwrt,  prove  absolutely  null  and  void.  Properly, 
iiulepd,  this  inquiry  needs  no  peculiar  word,  nor  special  divi- 
siuii,  and  scientific  dosignaljoa.  The  name  generally  of  phi- 
1  isophy,  or   spociallv  of  a  philosophy  of  God,  is  petfeotij 

'jJs(i«(to(E,  lib.  >i.,  eI. 
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Buffiuient  to  designate  the  investigation  into  Gcience  and  faitk, 
and  their  reciprocal  relation — Iheir  abiding  discord,  or  ita 
hnrnionious  reconoilinfion  and  intrinsic  concord."' 

In  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Hffleellon,  naimal  ia  opposed  in 
gpirilval,  as  sensvojis  to  siiper-senxvmia  or  siiper-na/mal. 

This  ohjcition  might  be  ohviated  bj  calling  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  attributes  and  administrofJon  Trhich  the 
light  'P  reason  famishes,  rational  theolojjy.  But  this  phrasa 
lias  been  of  late  years  employed  in  a  different  sense,  especially 
in  Oenntiny.  Natural  ilicolngy  confines  itself  esoluBively  to 
that  knowledge  of  God  which  the  light  of  nature  furnishes, 
and  docs  not  intermeddle  with  the  discoveries  or  the  doctrines 
of  positive  or  revealed  tlieology.  It  prosecutes  its  inqniries  by 
tho  unassisted  strength  of  reasoi'  ivithin  its  own  sphere.  But 
ralional  theology  carries  the  tcroh  or  light  of  reason  into  the 
domain  of  revelation.  It  criticises  and  compares  texts — ana- 
lyzes doctrines — examines  traditions  —  and  brings  all  tlio  in- 
Gtrumenls  of  philosopJiy  to  bear  upon  things  divine  and  spi 
ritual,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  harmony  with  things  human 
and  rational.  —  7.  EiTiON.iusif. 

lEEOPATHY  (®J0{,  Deity ;  jtaflof,  suffering  or  feeling).— A  word 
used  by  Dr.  Hartley  as  synonymous  with  piety,  or  a  sense  of 
Deity. 

[HEOBY  (flfupi'n,  contemplation,  Bpenulation).  —  Theoi-y  ar,d 
ikein-etical  are  properly  opposed  to  pi-adice  and  pradieal. 
Theory  is  mere  knowledge ;  practice  is  the  application  of  it. 
Ihongh  distinct  they  are  dependent,  and  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion between  them.  Theory  is  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
by  which  practice  accomplishes  its  end.  Hypothetical  and 
theoretical  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  conjectu- 
ral. But  this  is  unphilosophica]  in  so  far  as  theoretical  is  con* 
cemed.  Tliciri)  alwaj's  implies  knowiodgc  — knowledge  cf  a 
thing  in  its  principles  or  causes. 

"  Theory  is  a  genem!  collection  of  the  inferences  drawn  fn^nj 
facts  and  compressed  into  principles."' 

"  With  Plato,  Otuffiti  is  applied  to  a  deep  eon  tem  plat  ion  oi 
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the  truth.  By  Arlstotlo  it  is  always  oppoaod  to  «  it-ttu,  und 
to  jiotft.',  BO  that  he  makes  philosophy  i/ieoi-elicul,  pracCical,  and 
ai-thlkal.  The  Lntius  and  Boothliis  rendered  Biuffis  l)y  specu- 
lai-i.  IVitli  us  it  moans  a  learned  discourse  of  philosophevH 
of  speculatiTe  use.'" 

"  Theory  denotes  the  most  ganorol  laws  to  which  certain 
facts  can  be  reduced." — Mackintosh;'  and'  tho  distinctions 
between  hi/polhesis  and  tJteori/  are  thus  stated:  — 

1.  The  principles  employed  in  the  explanation  (of  tho  phe- 
nomena) should  bo  knows  rcnlly  to  exist ;  in  which  consists 
the  main  distinetion  between  liypolhesis  and  theory.  Gravity 
J8  a  principle  universally  knOTvn  to  exist ;  ether  and  a  nervous 
fluid  are  mere  suppositions.  2.  These  principles  should  be 
known  to  produce  effects  like  those  which  are  ascribed  to  them 
in  tie  theory.  This  is  a  further  distinction  between  kypot/iesU 
and  tiieonj  i  for  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of 
likeness,  from  the  faint  resemblances  which  have  led  some  Vj 
fancy  tJiat  the  functions  of  tho  nerves  depend  on  oloctrieity,  to 
fie  remarkable  coiticidenees  between  the  appearances  of  pro- 
jectiles on  earth,  and  the  movements  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies, 
which  constitute  the  Newtonian  system  ;  a  ilteonj  now  perfect, 
though  exclusively  founded  on  analogy,  and  in  which  one  of 
the  classes  of  phenomena  brought  together  by  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  direct  experience.  3,  It  should  correspond,  if  not 
with  all  the  facts  to  be  explained,  at  least  with  so  great  n 
majority  of  them  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  moans 
"will  in  time  bo  found  of  reconciling  it  to  all  It  i=  only  on 
this  ground  that  the  Newtonian  sjstemjustly  claimed  (he  title 
of  a  legitimate  theory  during  that  lon,^  period  when  it  was 
unftlilo  to  explain  many  celestial  nppeiiancos  before  the 
labours  of  a  oenturY  and  tho  genius  of  Ln place  at  length  com- 
pleted the  iheorjj,  by  adapting  it  to  all  the  phenomena.  A 
thcovH  may  bo  just  before  it  is  complete. 

"Theorij  and  hypothesis  may  be  distingnisbed  thus;  a  hjpi- 
tJieais  is  a  guess  or  supposition,  made  concerning  the  cause  of 
some  particular  fact,  with  tho  view  of  trying  cxperimonta  of 
making  obsen-aiions  to  discover  the  truth.    At/ieory  is  a  com- 

'  Trenadanburj.  Efemnita  Zng.  Arisi.,  p,  7B. 

•  JVtt  Dill.,  p.  01,  WLowBir.  odlL  •  At  B-  3M. 
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plete  aystem  of  suppositions  put  together  for  tlie  purpose  c{ 
explaining  all  tbe  facta  that  belong  to  some  one  science.  Fol 
example  —  astronomera  have  suggested  many  hypolhesec,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  luminous  stream  which  follows  comets. 
They  haye  also  formed  many  theories  of  the  heavens ;  or  in 
other  ■worda,  complete  explanations  of  all  the  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  movements.  When  a  Vieory  has 
been  generally  received  by  men  of  science,  it  ia  called  a  s'jHem ; 
as  the  Ptolemwo  system;  the  Copemican  system;  the  New- 
tonian aysiem." ' 

See  a  paper  on  Theory  in  Blaclcjuood's  Mag.  for  Angusf, 
ISSn.  —  F.HyroTaEsis. 
THEOSOPHISM   or  THEOSOPHY  [&m,  God ;  oo*™,  know- 
ledge). 

"  The  Tkeosopkists,  neither  contented  with  the  natural  light 
of  human  reason,  nor  with  the  simple  doctrines  of  Scripture 
understood  in  their  literal  aense,  Kave  recourse  to  an  internal 
supernatural  light  superior  to  all  other  illuminations,  from 
which  they  profess  to  derive  a  mysterious  and  divine  philoso- 
aophy  manifested  only  to  the  chosen  favourites  of  heaven."' 

See  Tholuok  (F.  A.  D.),  TkeosopMa  Persarum  FaiUkeisUca* 

Theosoph'ia  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  used  as  synony- 
mous vrith  theohgia.  Thus  in  John  Major's  Commenlary  nn 
ike  First  Hook  of  the  Sentences,  published  in  1510,  Mr.  David 
Cranston  ia  styled  Iii  Sacra  Theosophia  Sacealaureus. 

The  ihcoaopkists  are  a  school  of  philosophers  who  would 
mis  onthusiaam  vrith  observation,  alchemy  with  theology, 
metaphysics  with  medicine,  and  clotlie  the  whole  with  a  form 
of  mystery  and  inspiration.  It  began  with  Paracelsus  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  survived  in  Saint 
Martin  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  Paracelsus,  'Tacol; 
Boehm,  and  Saint  Martin,  may  be  called  popular,  while  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  Valentino  Weigelius,  Robert  Fludd,  and  "Vac 
Helmont,  are  more  philosophical  in  their  doctrines.  The  Rev. 
Will.  Law  was  also  a  theonophUt.  But  they  all  hold  different 
doctrinee ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system. 
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rHEOsopHism— 

"  The  iheosripftist  is  one  -who  gives  yon  a  theory  of  God,  or 
of  file  -works  of  God,  which  has  not  reason,  but  an  inspiration 
of  his  own  for  its  basia." ' 

B  th  th    p  1 1       and  th    W      p!      f  C  1     Ig   w         t 
hmyfa  gni  II  Ilblld 

t        llj      m  1    wl     I  h      will  t     L      g 

viti  dplttgtt  tgUpts         t 

\r     t        d  th  th         1   1    t  gl  f,  1  gl  ts         manj 

d  d  f     g     body      d         1  dj  ti 

THESIS  (  f    m      Sr      t    1  y  d     -n)  p  p    po- 

th    t    th    f  wh    h  t  pi       f        th    t  >  t 

q  di^  pi  pflh    srh    1 

was     peo   11_    pp]   d  t    th      p    p     t  1     1  g_  yl  lo- 

sophy,  law,  and  medicine,  which  the  candidates  for  degrees 
were  required  to  defend. 
THOUGHT  AND  THINKING  "  are  used  in  a  more,  and  in  a 
less  restricted  fiigniflcation.  In  the  former  meaning  thoj  are 
limited  (o  lie  discursive  energies  alone ;  in  the  latter,  they  are 
oo-estensiye  with  oonsoiousnesB."' 

Thinking  is  employed  by  Sir  Will.  Hamilton*  as  compre- 
hending all  our  cognitive  energies. 

By  Descarfcs,*  cogiiaiio,  pens^e,  is  used  to  denote  or  com- 
prehend "all  that  in  ns  of  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
scious. ThuH  all  the  operations  of  the  will,  of  the  imagination 
and  sensea,  are  thimghia."  Again,  in  reply  to  the  question. 
What  is  a  thing  which  thinks  ?  he  says,'  "  It  ia  a  thing  which 
doubts,  understands,  conceives,  affirms,  desires,  wills,  and 
does  not  will,  which  imagines,  also,  and  feels." 

"  Though  ikiiiHng  bo  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper 
action  of  the  soul,  yet  it  ia  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  it 
should  be  always  Ihiitkiiig,  always  in  action."' 

"  Thought  proper,  as  distinguished  from  other  facts  of  eoO' 

'  Vnaglmn,  Bouts  vyOh  MssSa,  toI.  1 ,  p.  49. 

•  Hunt,  Imagineliim  ami  Hiticy.  12mo,  18H  p.  Zti. 

•  Sir  Will,  llamlltoo,  Riid-i  Worti,  p,  222,  noie. 

•  fi«p.  ad  SiQ.  01^.,  p.  85,  Ed.,  1663. 

•  Mtd/t.  U.,  p.  11. 

'  Locke,  Esiny  m  ifiim  VntUrnrand.,  liooli  H,  oh.  1. 
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THOTOHT— 

eciousncsa,  maybe  iidcquaicly  deGcrlbed  ns  Vae  ad  of  hiou!ii>§ 
or  jii^ijing  of  (kings  bi/ means  of  conccpl3."<--V.  Train  m 
TnouuHT. 
TIMS!  {fempiia). — Contiinin,tioii  of  caistence  is  durttion;  [iurntica 
unlimited  is  eternity ;  duration  limited  is  time. 

By  Aristotle,  iime  iras  defined  to  be  "  tlie  niensuro  of  mo 
I  Ju,  aeciindvm  privs  ei  poaterliis.  We  get  tlie  idea,  of  time  on 
the  oocuBion  when  we  observe  first  and  last,  that  is  Buooession, 
Duration  without  succession  would  be  timeless,  immeasurable. 
But  how  are  we  to  fix  what  is  first  nd  la  t  'n  the  n  otion  of 
any  body  ?  By  men  in  all  ages  the  mot  ons  of  the  heavenly 
biwiies  have  been  made  the  measure  f  d  rat  on  S  that  tlie 
full  definitinn  of  lime  is  — 'It  is  the  m  a  u  e  f  1  duration 
of  things  that  exist  in  succossion,  by  th  u  t  n  f  the  hea- 
venly bodies.'"' 

"As  our  conception  of  space  orig  nates  n  tl  at  f  lody,  and 
our  conception  of  motion  in  that  of  space,  so  our  conception 
of  time  originates  in  that  of  motion;  and  particularly  in  those 
regular  and  equable  motions  carried  on  in  the  heavens,  the 
parts  of  which,  from  their  perfect  similarity  to  each  other,  are 
coireet  measures  of  the  continuous  and  successive  quantity 
called  time,  with  ivbich  they  are  conceived  to  co-csist.  Time, 
therefore,  may  be  defined  the  perceived  number  of  successive 
movements  ;  for  as  number  ascertains  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  things  numbered,  so  iime  ascertains  the  greatei 
or  lesser  quantity  of  motion  performed." ' 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,* "  Reflection  upon  the  train  of  ideas, 
which  appear  one  after  another  iu  our  minds,  is  that  which 
furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  succession ;  and  the  distance 
between  any  two  parts  of  that  succession,  is  that  we  cal!  du- 
ration." Now  by  attending  to  the  train  of  ideas  in  our  minds 
we  may  have  the  idea  of  succession — but  this  presupposes  the 
idea  of  duration  in  which  the  succession  takes  place.  "  We 
may  measure  duration  by  the  succossiun  of  thoughts  in  tht 
mind,  as  we  measure  length  by  inches  or  feet,  but  the  nutioc 

■  Maiuel,  Pn/rgrm,  tiog.,  p.  22, 

*  Uonboddo,  Attctent  Jitftapiit/9-.  bwik  iv^  chap.  1. 

■  GilllM,  jmalgiii  qf  ^Wfto((t,  chap.  a. 

'  S-Hajl  Dn  Bun.  Vndtntimd.,  ^ok  it,  chop.  14. 
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or  idea  of  duration  must  l>o  antecedent  to  the  mcnsunttion  of 
it,  aa  tho  notion  of  length  is  antecedent  to  its  being  mca- 

See  also  Cousin  (On  Locke)  Coursde  PhSoanpli.;'  StcTvortl 
Fliil.  Essays;^  see  also  the  Fragments  of  Iloyer  Collard.* 

Dr.  Reid'  sajs,  "  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notiuna  that  have  a 
better  claim  to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those 

of  space  and  ii'ine The  sense  of  seeing,  by  itself, 

gives  us  the  conception  and  belief  of  only  two  dimensions  of 
extension,  but  the  sense  of  touch  discoTers  three;  and  reason, 
/roia  the  coiiUnipIalion  ofJinUe  extended  ihiiiga,  Uade  ii.i  neces- 
aarily  io  IJie  hdhf  (if  an  imiKenaiiy  thai  coniaiiiK  Ihem, 

"  In  like  manner,  memory  gives  us  the  conception  and 
belief  of  finite  intervals  of  duration,  Fi-om  iJie  foiileiiiplation 
of  these,  reason  leads  va  necessarily  io  the  belief  of  an  eternily 
wkivh  eonfreheads  all  things  that  have  a  beginning  and  an 
end."  In  anotlier  passage  of  tlic  same  essay,*  ho  says,  "  Wc 
are  at  a  loss  to  what  category  or  class  of  things  we  ought  tc 
refer  them,  Thoy  are  not  beings,  but  rather  the  receptacles 
of  every  created  being,  without  which  it  could  not  have  had 
the  possibility  of  existence.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured 
to  reduce  all  the  objects  of  human  thought  to  these  throe 
classes,  of  substances,  modes,  and  relations.  To  which  of 
them  shall  we  refer  (line,  space,  and  number,  the  most  common 
objects  of  thqught?" 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  "  Time  is  a  necessary  repre- 
sentation which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  intuition.  Time 
is  given,  (I  priori  —  it  is  the  form  of  the  internal  sense,  and 
the  formal  condition,  A  priori,  of  phenomena  in  general. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  all  intuition  is  nothing  but  the  re- 
piosentation  of  phenomena;  that  the  things  we  see  or  en- 
visage are  not  in  themselveB  what  they  are  taken  for ;  that  if 
wo  did  away  with  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  tho  subject  or  sub- 
jeotive  quality  of  our  senses  in  general,  every  quality  that  wo 
discover  in  time  and  space,  and  oven  time  and  space  them- 
aelvos,  would  disappear.    What  objects  may  ho  in  themselves. 


■  K.id,  l-tm.  i 

"bio.,  easa  J  it,  chap.  5. 

8.                                                "E™ayii.,cb.a 

•R«9™ 

■Oh.p.». 
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TIHE  — 

separated  from  the  receptmty  of  our  sensibility,  is  quite  nO' 
known  to  us."' 

"One  of  the  commonest  errorais  to  regard  lime  as  an  ojieiit. 
But  in  tealitj,  time  does  nothing,  and  is  notlring.  "VTe  use  it 
as  a  compendious  eipression  for  all  those  causes  which  ope- 
laie  siowly  and  imperceptibly ;  but  unless  some  positive  cause 
is  in  action,  no  ehango  takes  place  in  the  lapse  of  1,000  years: 
e.  g.,  a  drop  of  water  encased  in  a  cavity  of  siles."*  —  V. 

TOPOLOGY,— F.  Memoria  Technica. 

TRADITION  lii-ndo,  to  hand  down)  "ia  any  way  of  delivering 
a  thing  or  word  to  another."  —  Bp.  Taylor.'  "Tradition  is 
the  Mercury  [messenger)  of  the  hnman  race." — Tiberghieu.* 


Nescire  quid  aniea  gwnm  nalus  s%3  accid^  if,  id  est  semper 
esse  pveritm? 

When  we  believe  the  testimony  of  others  not  given  by  them- 
Belves  directly,  but  by  others,  this  ia  iradiiio7i.  It  is  testimony 
not  written  by  the  witness,  nor  dictated  by  him  to  be  written, 
but  handed  down  memoriler.  from  generation  to  generation. 

"  According  to  the  principle  of  tradition  (as  the  ground  of 
certainty),  it  is  supposed  that  God  himself  first  imparted  truth 
to  the  world,  pore  and  unmixed  from  heaven.  In  the  para- 
disiacal state,  and  during  the  whole  period  from  the  first  man 
down  to  the  Christian  era,  it  is  said  by  these  philosophers 
there  was  a  channel  of  divino  communication  almost  perpe- 
tually open  between  the  mind  of  man  and  God.  Here  accord- 
ingly, it  is  thought  wo  lay  hold  upon  a  kind  of  truth  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  infirmity  of  hnman  reason,  and  which 
coming  down  to  us  by  verbal  or  documental  ti-adition  from 
the  mind  of  Doity  itself,  affords  us  at  once  a  solid  basis  for 
all  truth,  and  a;  final  appeal  agaimit  aU  error.'" 

'  JlnnlDsi3  of  Kant's  Orilicism  ijf  Pun  BmnM.    Bj  the  TrsBslatoc,  Sio,  Lond, 
14,  p.  10. 

'  £iiai  des  Cmaixisi.  Sumaina.  p.  M.  ■  dcero,  Oratur^  np.  14. 
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TRADITION - 

See  Molitor  (J.  F.),  Pkitosirphie  dela  tTadUioa.* 

On  the  necessity  of  Tradition,  see  Irenceas.^ 
IHA.IN  OF  THOUGHT. —  " The  subject  of  the  assoclntion  of 
ideas,"  says  Mr,  Stewart,*  "naturally  divides  itseif  into  two 
parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  influence  of  association  in  re- 
gulating the  succession  of  our  thoughts ;  the  second,  to  its  in 
fluence  on  the  intellectual  powers,  and  on  tlie  moral  character, 
by  tL)  more  indissoluble  contbtnalions  which  it  leads  us  to 
forrc  in  infancy  and  early  youth." — V.  Ooubinaiiok  of 
lows. 

While  we  are  awake  a  constant  Buooeasion  of  thoughts  ia 
passing  through  the  mind  Hobbes  calls  it  tlie  con-seqiieace 
or  train  of  innginadonB  the  ti  am  of  tkoutjkts  and  mental  dis- 
course. He  says  it  la  of  two  sorts.  Tho  fivsl  is  unguided, 
without  design,  and  inconstant.  Tho  second  is  more  constant, 
as  being  regulated  by  some  desire  and  design.  That  is,  it  is 
spniitaneous  or  intenlioHal. 

Id  the  Tmin  of  Tkou^ht,  or  the  succession  of  the  various 
modes  of  consciousness,  it  has  beeu  otisei'ved  that  they  succeed 
in  some  kind  of  order,  "Not  every  thought  to  every  thought 
succeeds  indifferently,"  says  Ilobbes.  And  it  has  long  been 
matter  of  inquiry  among  philosophers  to  detect  the  law  or 
laws  according  to  which  the  train  or  auecessioa  of  thought  is 
determined. 

Aooordiugto-irialotJe,  the  consecution  of  thoughts  is  either 
necessary  or  kahitval.  By  the  iiecesaary  consecution  of  thoughts, 
it  is  probable  that  he  meant  that  oonnactjon  or  dependence 
subsisting  between  notions,  one  of  which  cannot  be  Uiougbt 
without  our  thinking  the  other;  as  cause  and  effect,  means 
and  end,  quality  and  substance,  body  and  apaoe.  This  conse- 
cution or  connection  of  thoughts  admits  of  no  further  expla- 
nation, than  to  say,  that  such  is  (he  constitution  of  the  human 

The  habiiHa.1  consecution  of  thoughts  differs  in  different  in- 
dividuals :  but  the  general  laws,  according  to  which  it  is  regu- 
lated, ore  chiefly  three,  viz. ;  —  The  law  of  similars,  the  law 
of  contraries,  and  tho  law  of  eo-adjaceats.     From  the  time  of 
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TKAIH  OF  THOUGHT  — 

Aristotle,  tl         1         h        b  t      d       1  11  itraled  by  all 

writers  on  th  1 1  t  B  t  t  h  1  th  f,ht  that  ihPM 
may  be  red       d  t  nj     m         d  1  law;  nnd  Sii 

Jtiiiee  Mn  k    {    1         p  h  j         that  Dr.  Brown 

ilioulj  liav      p  t         f  th  d  y    f  his  oim.  when 

the  some  ti  hdh  htihyA  tl  distinctly  liud 
down  hy  n  bh  1  f  lly      f  Id  d  1   tl    bj  Hartley  and 

C';nd!llac. 

The  brief      d    b  t     t        A     t  tl      n  hia  Treatise  on 

Memory  an  I  S  h      b  pi        d  as  eontaining 

the  uniTers  1  1  w  as  f    th  t  f  th  ughts.'     It  ia 

proposed  to  ^  th  thlf^frilffoi  "  Thoughts 
which  hare    t     y  t  m  t         m  t     t    d  to  each  other 

in  the  relat  f    o-       {  mn   d    t       nsceution,  do, 

when  sove  11  pod  dtdt  pi  each  other." 
In  other  w  d  Ih  p  t  f  y  t  t  1  th  ht,  when  Bub- 
soqaentlj      11  d      t  so  pt  t      uggost,  imme- 

diately, the  parts  to  which  they  were  proximately  related,  and 
mediately,  the  whole  of  which  they  were  constituent." 

Ilobbea,  Leviathan;^  Human  Naf.;'  Raid,  Iiitell.  Pow,' 
TEANSCEHDENT,  TEANSCEKDENTAL  [im  s     do   to  go 
bejocrj,  to  surpass,  to  be  supren  e) 

"  To  be  impenetrable,  discerp  ble  an  I  uti  ct  tp  the 
nature  of  all  body  nnd  matter  as  au  h  and  the  ]  opert  ea 
■>f  a  spirit  are  the  direct  contm  y  to  be  penet  ble  nd  s- 
cerptible,  and  self-motive ;  yea  bo  d  fferent  they  arc  n  all 
things,  that  they  seem  to  have  nofh  ng  1  ut  6e  7  an  1  the 
transcendental  attributes  of  that  n  con  n  on     ' 

Transcen denial  is  that  which  s  above  the  p  ted  cnn  entol 
B^mg  is  transcendental.  The  j  o'd  ame  ial  s-nl  t  belongs 
to  a  certain  category  of  hoing ,  as  the  ten  summa  yenera.  As 
being  cannot  be  included  under  any  genus,  but  transcends  them 
all,  so  the  properties  or  affections  of  being  hare  alwo  been 
called  transcendetttal.  The  three  properties  rf  being  coijimonl  j 
enumerated  areimMm.  vei-^im,  and  bonvm.     To  these  tow.  aiiJ 
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TaaWSCESTDEWT— 

aiigiiid  and  rei-  and  theiie  witli  eni  imkc  the  a 
deukil       B  t  d    Iq     i  Ijth 

firsr  lb  I     p    ly      11    !  t  d    i  I 

oro  1  ffect  f  1       g  b      g  ~ 


Siich,  f  mpl         b  f     h    h  tl      t  t 

only  sbd  Kt  dtoh  t,ttd  thea 

old  <c  m        t  w  tcaC  F      t     f    II   h     d    t 

guish  d  tb        f         each    th  T        ce  d    1(1    n.       d      ) 

he  cmpi  jdtd       towlit  hilybjd       p 

being        thg         oa         dpi  I  j  Imt 

of  cog    t      —    h  t  tl      f       t  d         rj      t       J    f 

thought      J  I    lal  [t  (7    M    )h      jp!    It      g 

nify  the  a prioii  or  necessary  cognitions  which,  though  mani- 
fested in,  as  afFording  the  conditions  of,  ciporience,  tranecend 
the  Bphere  of  that  contingent  or  adventitious  knowledge  which 
■we  acquire  by  experience.  Traiisceitdeutal  is  not  tliorefor« 
whnt  transcends,  but  what  in  fact  cunBtiluCea  a  category  tif 
thoughts  This  term,  though  prolmbly  from  another  quarter, 
haa  found  favour  with  Mr.  Stewart,  who  proposes  to  exchange 
the  cspreasien  principles  o/ common  seii.ic,  for,  among  other 
names,  that  of  iransceiideiiial  indliH." ' 

In  the  philosophy  of  Knntiill  those  principles  of  Itnoivledge 
which  are  original  and  primary,  and  which  are  determined  A 
prioTt  are  eailed  iiaiiscendeiifal.  They  involve  necessary  and 
universal  truths,  and  thus  transcend  all  truth  derived  from 
experience  which  must  always  bo  contingent  and  particular. 
The  principles  of  knowlolge.  which  arc  pure  and  /rujieceii- 
dtatal,  form  the  ground  of  all  knoivledge  that  is  empirical  or 
dotci'iniftcd  a  poslc-iorL  In  this  sense  Iransceitdenlat  is  op 
losod  to  tinpirical. 

"There  is  a.  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  as  it  is  actualized  by 
an  effort  of  freedom,  an  arlljiciul)  conseiovsness  which  iiHs 
beneath,  or  {as  it  were)  behind  the  spontaneous  consciousuewi 
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TEANSCENDENT  — 

natural  to  all  reflecting  boings.  As  the  elder  Eomans  distiB 
guished  their  DOrthem  provinces  into  Cia-Alpine  and  TraJi* 
Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  hunian  knowledge 
into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  thf 
spontuneous  consciousness;  ciira  el  trans  conseientiam  eomr/i>^ 
neiii.  The  latter  is  eiclusiTely  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy, 
which  is,  therefore,  properly  entitled  transcendental  in  ocdoi 
to  discriminate  it  at  once,  hoth  from  mere  refiection  and 
representation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  those 
flights  of  lawless  speculation,  which,  abandoned  hy  all  dis- 
tinct consoionsness,  beoause  transgressing  the  hounds  and 
purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  are  justly  condemned  as 
iranscendeitt." ' 

Transceiuieiii  is  opposed  to  ?'mmanen(  — g.  tJ. 
Transcendental  is  opposed  to  empirieal  —  q.  o. 

TRANSFERENCE  and  TRANSLATION  are  terms  employed 
hy  the  author  of  the  Liglit  nf  Nature  Pursued,  to  denote  the 
fact  that  our  desires  are  often  transferred  from  primary  objeota 
to  those  which  are  secondary  or  subservient;  as  from  the 
desire  of  greatness  or  honour  may  arise,  in  a  secondary  way, 
the  desire  of  wealth  as  a  means  of  greatness  or  power.' — V. 
Desikb. 

TRANSMIGRATION. —K  METEHPSTcnosis. 

TRANSPOSITION.— F.  Convehsiov. 

TKIVIDM,  —  The  ssven.  Liberal  Arts  were  Grammar,  Rhetoric. 
Logic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music. 

Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numenis,  Tonus,  Angulus,  Astra 
Grammar,  Logic,  and  IVietork,  constituted  the  Trichim—trei 
nitB  in  imiim,  because  thsy  all  refer  to  words  or  langnago. 
Arithmetic,  Geometi'i/,  ituaic,  and  Astronomy,  constituted  the 
Quodi'lvium  —  qualuor  utte  i«  unum,  because  they  all  refer  to 
quantity. 


The  Mechanical  Arts  were  Rus,  Nemus,  Arms,  Taher,  Vul- 
larft,  Lana,  Bates ;   or.  Agriculture,  Propagatior  of  Trees, 
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rEivnrM— 

Manufacture  if  Arms,  Carpenters'  work,  Medicine,  'Weaving, 
and  Ship-buiUing. 
TKUTH  has  been  distinguished  Itj  most  metaplijsicnl  writera, 
aocordina  03  it  respects  I'eing,  knowledgB.  and  Bpeool,  into 
Veritas  eiUh,  cognilionis,  el  mgi'L  Bj  others,  ir^iih  lins  been 
distinguislied  as  enlUaiive,  ohjediee,  and  formal,  the  tralh  of 
signs  being  included  under  the  liist. 
Veritas  entis  —  Transcendental  or  Metaphysical  Truth. 

The  pillar  and  ground  of  all  inilli  is  in  Indh  of  being — tb,»t 
tnUh  by  which  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  by  which  il  has  its  own 
nature  and  propi^rties,  and  has  not  merely  the  afpearanee  but 
reality  of  being.     Thus  g  Id  h      i    (/     f  1  1 

gold,  when  it  has  not  o  ly  tl       pp  I    t    11  tl     p  o- 

perties  belonging  to  that       f  I     Ph  1      j  1  y      11     k        \  H.  n 
of  being,  and  if  there  uJ  b      g   tl    t         f  I    III 

cou]d  not  be  predicated    f  tb    g    th  Id  b  k 

ledge.      But  things   os    t       d  p     d     tij     f  1  k     w  . 

They  do  not  exist  beca        th  y         k  th  e 

known.     But  they  are  k  b  th  y  d        tl   y 

ore,  when  known  fully. 
Veritas  Cognitionis. 

Tniih,  as  predicated  of  knowledge,  is  the  conformity  of  our 
knowledge  with  the  reality  of  the  object  known — for,  as  know- 
ledge is  the  knowledge  of  something,  when  a  thing  is  known 
as  it  is,  that  knowledge  is  formally  true.  To  know  that  fire  is 
hot,  is  true  knowledge.  Objective  truth  is  the  conformity  of 
the  thing  or  object  known  with  ti'ue  knowledge.  But  there 
aeema  to  be  little  difference  whether  ivo  say  that  tmlh  consists 
in  the  conformity  of  the  formal  conception  to  the  thing  known 
or  conceived  of,  or  in  the  conformity  of  the  thing  au  it  is  to 
true  knowledge. 
Veritas  SignL 

Tlie  livl/i  of  the  sign  consists  in  its  adcquatenoss  or  I'Oi- 
forniity  to  the  thing  signilied.  Jf  falsity  in  tliosc  things  wbicji 
imitate  anotlier  consists  not  in  so  far  as  they  imitate,  bul  in  v; 
far  as  they  cannot  imitate  it  or  lopiesont  it  adccjnntcly  or 
fully,  ao  the  (mlfi  of  a  representation  or  sign  consists  in  its 
being  adequiite  to  the  thing  signified  Tho  trulA  and  ade- 
quacy  of  signs  belongs  to  enuneiatun  in  logic. 
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"  Independent  of  the  truth  irhh  nssnh  nfmtj 
or  thoughts  to  things,  callot!  s  /i  d       tl         h    h      « 

in  the  correspondence  of  ivord  et 

fru/A— there  is  a.  (ni(S  called  (/  a  d  p  aling  n  h  ef 
oonaiatency  of  thoughts  them  Ih  ugh     a 

valueless  except  in  so  fttr  as  it     ad      o         e  t  kn  n  e  t 

things;   a  higher  fivili  than    ho  m       y      g  cal     n     u 
Tience  to  which  alone  the  lo„    ftl    ad       a,b         Ih  wn 

that  we  sedulously  aroid  the  pu     y     g    a  f  h    d  ng 

tivo  contradictory  propositions   s   tl  e  o    ne    f       m 

to  he  a  fair  representation  of  facts,  so  that  in  adopting  the 
otherwc  should  admit  a,  falsehood,  vhich  is  ^'n'ays  abhorrent 
to  the  mind.  If  ■wc  call  the  logical  tni/h,  mihjei-live,  as  con- 
sisting in  the  duo  direction  of  the  thinking  subject,  ito  uiay 
call  this  higher  metaphysical  /nilli,  ohjeclinf,  because  it  de- 
pends oa  our  thoughts  fairly  representing  tlie  objects  that 
give  rise  to  them."' 

Veii/m  eitt  adwquatio  intellccfiis  et  rei,  seewidvm  qiiod  intd- 
lecitix  dicil  esue  quod  es/,  Del  jjoh  esse  qvod  noii  est," ' 

Tnith.  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  applies  to  propositions  and 
to  nothing  else ;  and  consists  in  the  conformity  of  the  declara- 
tion made  to  tho  actual  state  of  the  cose ;  agreeably  to  Al- 
drich's  definition  of  "  a  true"  proposition — ceia  est  giice  qiiod 

In  its  etymological  sense,  tnilh,  signifies  that  which  the 
speaker  "  troivs,"  or  believes  to  bo  the  fact,  'J'he  etymology 
of  tha  -word  dwiSIf,  to  p^  %r!Boy,  seems  to  he  similar ;  denoting 
non-con ecalment.  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  a  (I'e; 
and  may  he  called  moral,  as  the  other  may  he  oalled  logical 
trxlh. 

"  Tniili  is  not  unfrequently  applied,  in  loose  and  inaceuratfl 
'.anguage.  to  argumeiiU;  when  the  proper  expression  would  he 
'correctness,*  'conclusiveness,'  or  'validity.' 

"  Trtilh  again,  is  often  Hsocl  in  tho  sense  of  reah'fij.  ro  at. 
People  speak  of  the  liiith  w fiilaiig  oi  fuels;  properly  spciiking, 
they  are  either  real  ov  Jictilious:  it  is  the  siaUmeiit  that  it 

'  Thomain,  OiitUM  <if  Lam  if  Thiai^\;  KCt  81,  Sa, 
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TBITH— 


■  'falae.'     The  'true'  cause  of  anything,  i 
ospreasioD  ;  '  meaning  that  wliiuh  maj  with  tnith  be  assigned 
9.S  the  cause.'     The  sensea  oi  fahekood  corresponil." ' 

"Necessary  ii-nths  are  such  as  arc  known  independently  of 
induetii'e  proof.  They  are,  therefore,  eitlior  self-ctideat  pro- 
positions, or  deduced  from  eelf-evident  ptopoaitions,'' ' 

Neeessary  tnttlis  are  liose  in  which  wo  not  only  lenm  thnt 
tlie  proposition  is  true,  but  see  that  if  must  bo  fj-uo ;  in  which 
the  negation  is  not  only  fulse,  but  impossible ;  in  which  wa 
cannot,  even  by  an  effort  of  the  imaginatioo,  or  in  a  supposi- 
tion,  conceive  the  reverse  of  what  is  asserted.  The  relations 
of  numbers  are  the  esamples  of  such  iruf/is.  Two  and  three 
make  fire.     We  cannot  conoeive  it  to  be  otherwise. 

"A  ttecessary  ti-uth  or  law  of  reason,  is  a  truth  or  law  the 
opposite  of  which  is  inconcsivable,  oontvadiotory,  nonseosieal, 
impossible ;  more  shortly,  it  is  a  truth,  in  the  fixing  of  which 
nature  had  only  one  alternattre,  bo  it  positive  or  negative. 
Nature  might  have  fixed  that  tlie  sun  should  go  round  the 
earth,  instead  of  the  earth  round  the  sun;  at  least  we  see 
nothing  in  that  supposition  which  is  contradictory  and  absurd. 
Either  alternative  was  equally  possible.  But  nature  could  not 
have  fixed  that  two  straight  lines  should,  in  any  circumstances, 
enclose  a  space ;  for  this  involves  a  oontrodiotion."' 

Coniiageiit  inillis  are  tliose  which,  without  doing  violence  to 
reason,  we  may  conceive  to  bo  otherwise.  If  I  say  "Grass  ia 
green,"  "  Socrates  was  a  philosopher,"  I  assert  propositions 
which  ai'e  true,  but  need  not  have  been  so.  It  might  have 
pleased  the  Creator  to  make  grass  blue —  and  Socrates  might 
never  have  lived. 

"  There  are  friilhs  of  reasoning  (reason)  and  tntiks  of  /act. 
TnitJts  of  reason  are  necessary,  and  their  contradictory  is  im- 
possible—  those  of  fuel  are  contingent,  and  their  opposite  ia 
possible.  When  &  liiiih  is  necessary  you  can  find  the  reason 
by  analysis,  resolving  it  into  ideas  and  truths  more  simple,  till 
jan  fome  to  what  is  primitive."* 


■Wh 

iit-iy,^:^.,  Appendix  L 

(1.  JViinjJes  ^  Riaimtag, 

ol«p.7. 

i^T,In!t.ofilitaphm.,VV 

Juili,  fl'i^u.'mui  £asa.,i,  iy.. 

2;  J(™adoitBie,Mcl.M. 
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TRUTH  ~ 

"I'hough  the  primart/  biiths  of /act  and  the  primary  trulhi 
of  inielligence  [the  coailngeiit  and  necessary  truths  of  Reid) 
form,  two  very  distinct,  classes  of  the  original  heliefs  or  intui- 
tions of  our  eonaciousnesa,  there  appears  no  sufficient  ground 
to  regard  their  soureea  as  different,  and  therefore  to  be  distin- 
guished hj  different  names.  In  this  I  regret  that  lam  unable 
to  a^ee  with  Mr.  Stewart.  See  his  Elements,  vol.  ii.,  chop,  1, 
and  hia  Account  of  Reid,  supra,  p.  27,  h."' 

"Ti-uih  impEes  something  really  existing.  An  assertion 
respecting  the  fidure  ma.y  be  probable  or  improbable,  it  maj 
be  honest  or  deceitful,  it  maj  be  prudent  or  imprudent,  it  maj 
have  any  relation  we  please  to  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
makes  it,  or  of  him  who  hears  it,  but  it  can  have  no  relation 
at  all  U>  a  tkiitg  irkir.k  is  not.  The  Stoius  said,  Cicero  will 
either  be  Consul  or  not.  One  of  these  is  true,  therefore  tie 
event  is  certain.    But  ImlA  cannot  be  predicated  of  that  ivhich 

"Truth  implies  a, report  of  something  that  is-  reality  denotes 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  whethe  a^  d  and  reported  of  or 
not.  The  thing  reported  e  the  a  a  tol-  the  report  is 
either  (rue  or  false.  Tlie  th  ng  them  1  ea  are  sometimee 
called  titiths,  instead  oi  facts  1 1  And  asserlioits  o')n- 

oeming  matters  of  fact  are  called  J  tci       Thus  we  hear  of 
false  facta,  a  thing  literally   mp       1 1    and  al  ourd."' 

"  No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  van- 
tage-ground of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where 
the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene),  and  to  see  the  errors  and 
wanderings  and  mists  and  tempests  in  the  vole  below;  so 
always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling 
or  pride."* — V.  Falsity,  Realitv. 
TEITTHS  (First)  are  such  as  do  not  depend  on  any  prior  truth 
They  carry  evidence  in  themselves.  They  are  assented  to  aa 
soon  as  they  are  understood.  The  assent  given  to  tliem  is  fig 
full,  that  while  experience  may  confirm  or  familiarize  it,  it  can 
scirufily  be  said  to  increase  it,  and  so  clear  that  no  proposili-'c 


to  IficatHi/,  PreDMW,  p.  U> 
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TRUTHS  — 

uoQtradictiiig  them  can  be  admitted  as  more  clear.  That  a 
■whole  is  greater  tJian  any  of  its  parts;  th.tt  a  change  implies 
the  operation  of  a  cause ;  tliat  qualities  do  not  exi?t  without  a 
Bu'astance ;  that  there  are  other  beings  -n  the  wfirld  Itcsidas 
ourselves;  may  be  given  as  exanipies  oi'Ji'sl  (rulhs.  'ihosa 
trutJis  are  and  must  be  assented  to  by  every  rational  being-,  ne 
soon  as  tlie  terms  e3|  .'eBsing  them  are  understood.  Tiioy 
have  been  called  loimi  tvKOiaj.,  cnmmmtes  noliliat,  natural  judg- 
inenfs,  primitive  beliefs,  fundamental  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  prineiples  of  common  eense,  prinoiplos  of  reason,  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  &3. 

.  .  .  "To  determine  how  great  is  the  number  of  these 
propositiona  is  impossible;  for  they  arc  not  in  the  soul  as  pro- 
poaitiouB ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  a  mind  awaking 
out  of  nothing  into  being,  and  presented  with  particular  ob- 
jects, ivouM  not  fail  at  once  to  judge  concerning  them  accord- 
ing to,  and  by  the  force  of,  some  such  innate  principles  as 
tiiese,  or  just  as  a.  man  would  judge  who  had  learnt  these  oz- 
plicit  propositions^  which  indeed  are  so  nearly  allied  to  its 
own  nature,  that  they  may  be  called  almost  a  part  of  itself. 
....  Therefore  I  take  the  mind  or  soul  of  man  not  to  be 
BO  perfectly  indifferent  ba  receive  all  impressions  as  a  rasa 
tabula,  or  white  paper.  ..."  Hence  there  may  be  some 
practical  principles  also  innate  in  the  foregoing  sense,  though 
not  in  the  form  of  propositions."' 

"From  the  earliest  records  of  time,  and  following  the  course 
of  history,  we  everywhere  find  the  principles  of  eunimoo  seniis, 
as  universal  elements  of  human  thought  and  action.  No  vio- 
lence can  suppress,  no  sophisms  obscure  them.  They  steadily 
and  unerringly  guide  us  througli  the  revolutions  and  deslruc' 
tion  of  nations  and  empires.  The  eye  pierces  with  rapid 
glance  through  the  long  vista  of  ages  amid  the  sanguinary 
oonflvots,  the  territorial  aggrandizements,  and  chequered  fesr 
tures  of  states  and  kingdoms;  and  from  tho  wreck  of  all  that 
is  debasing,  glorious,  or  powerful,  we  still  recognize  the  great 
and  universal  trutJis  of  humanity.  One  generation  passes 
away  after  another,  but  they  remain  for  ever  the  same.  They 
are  the  life-blood  of  human  nature ;  the  intellectual  air  w8 
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TEUTH8  ~ 

breathe.  Wilh(,ut  them  society  touH  not  for  a  single  hoM 
euhsist;  gOTernmente.  la'ws,  institutions,  rciigitm,  the  ninu- 
nere  and  piiRtiims  of  men,  bear  the  indelible  imprint  of  tlieit 
uniierBnlity  and  indestructibility.  They  are  revenled  in  the 
daily  nnd  hourly  actions,  thcQghts,  and  speech  of  all  men ; 
aud  must  ever  fi  i-m  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  philosupliy ; 
for  Tvithotit  them  it  can  only  be  a  phantom,  a  delusion,  an 
unmeaning  assemblage  of  -words." — Van  do  Wcyer. 

Oa  the  nature,  origin,  and  ralidity  oi  Jirsl  iniths,  the  fol- 
lOTving  authors  may  be  consulted: — Ijurd  Herbert,  l>e  Fei'i- 
tate;  Buffier,  Titalim  of  First  Tniihs ;  Reid,  h.quhy  and 
jE^soys  on  hdcll.  I'ow. ;  Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  lieid's  Woi-ks.^— 
V.  Common  Sense,  IIemls-iscesce. 
TYPE  (fvjto!,  typiiii,  from  rvnru,  to  strike). 


"  So  St.  Hierome  offered  ivine,  not  ■water,  in  the  iypi  of  hia 

Among  the  Greeks  the  first  model  which  statuaries  made  in 
clay  of  their  projected  work  was  called  rvKof.  Type  means 
the  first  rude  form  or  figure  of  anything — an  adumbration  or 
shadowing  forth.  The  thing  fashioned  according  to  it  was 
the  eclype,  and  the  type  in  contrast  the  pi-ofype.  But  archetype 
■was  applied  to  the  original  idea,  model,  or  exemplar,  not 
copied,  but  of  which  other  things  were  copies. 

"A  type  is  an  example  of  any  class,  for  instance,  a  spoLies 
of  a  genus,  which  is  considered  as  eminently  possessing  the 
characters  of  the  class."* 

For  the  meaning  of  a  tjipe  iu  the  arts  of  design,  sec  Sii 
Edmund  Head,  H'st.  of  Fainting.^ — V.  IIomoitpk. 

•  lti»hnvi  T;iylor,  0/  Sfal  JVcifnw,  pent.  (. 
'  Whgw.ll,  Indm*.  ScUnxi,  vUi.,  IL,  10. 

•  FrXBiJB,  p.  se. 
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UBIETY  {libi.  where)  is  the  presence  (if  one  tiling  to  an  (ther,  OJ 
the  presence  of  a  thing  in  place.    The  schoolmen  distinguished 

1.  Circumsriipllvc,  by  which  a  body  is  so  in  one  place  that 
its  ports  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space  in  which  it  is, 
and  exclude  every  other  body. 

2.  JJffinitive,  as  wlien  a  human  spirit  is  limited  or  defined 
In  it!  presence  to  the  same  place  as  a  human  bodj-, 

3.  liepletiee,  as  when  the  Infinite  Spii'it  is  present  through 
every  portion  of  space. 

This  last  is  sometimes  called  ubiguily,  and  means  th" 
Divine  Omnipresence.' 
(TNCONSITIONED.  —  "  This  term  has  been  employed  in  a  Dwiv- 
fiild  signification,  as  denoting  either  the  entire  absence  of  all 
reslriction,  or  more  widely,  the  entire  absence  of  all  relation. 
The  former  we  regard  ns  its  only  legitimate  application." ' 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  it  is  that  which  is  absolutely  and 
in  itself,  or  intemaliy  possible,  and  is  exempted  from  the  conr 
ditions  elrcumBCribing  a  thing  in  time  or  space. — V.  Abso- 
lute, iNFINtTB. 

ITITDEESTANIIIira.  —  "  Perhaps  the  safer  use  of  the  term,  for 
general  purposes,  is  to  take  it  as  tl>e  mind,  or  rather  as  the 
man  himself  considered  as  a  concipient  as  well  as  a  percipient 
being,  and  reason  as  a  power  supervening."* 

"  In  its  wider  acceptation,  understandittji  is  the  entire  power 
of  perceiving  and  conceiving,  euclusive  of  Ijie  sensibility ;  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  composing 
them  into  wholes  according  to  a  law  of  unity;  and  in  its  most 
comprehensive  meaning  it  includes  even  simple  apprehension. 
Thus  taken  at  large  it  is  the  whole  spontaneity  of  the  repre- 
senting mind ;  that  which  puts  together  the  multifarious 
materials  supplied  l>y  the  passire  faculty  of  sonsG,  or  pure  j-e- 
ceptivity.  But  we  may  consider  the  uiidersiiinding  in  nniither 
point  of  view,  not  ns  the  simple  faculty  of  thought,  which  pro- 
duceo  intuitions  and  conceptions  spontaneously,  and  ccines  into 
play  as  tlie  more  tool  or  organ  of  the  spiritual  mind :  l>ufc  as  o 
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power  that  iH  exercised  on  objects  which  it  supplies  to  itselt, 
which  does  not  simply  Ikink  and  reflect,  but  which  cxaniinei 
its  thoughts,  arranges  and  compares  them;  and  this  fur  sciau- 
tillc,  not  for  directly  practical,  purposes.  To  intoll actus lij.e 
upon  religion,  and  to  receive  it  by  means  nf  tbe  uiidetsln  idiiij 
are  two  different  things  ani  the  common  exertion  of  ILis 
faculty  should  cf  oonrBe  be  distinguished  from  that  spcual 
use  of  it,  in  wbii-h  one  man  diffeis  ftom  another,  fay  reason 
of  stronger  original  pjwers  of  mind  or  greater  improvement 
of  them  by  esertise  '  ' 

"  The  undfrilanding  is  the  medial  faculty,  or  faculty  of 
means,  as  reason  on  the  other  hand  in  the  source  of  ideas  or 
ultimate  ends  By  reiiion  we  determine  the  ultimate  end ,  by 
tlie  understandiiii]  we  are  enabled  to  select  and  adopt  the 
appropriate  means  for  the  att^nment  of,  or  approximation  to, 
this  end,  according  to  circumstances.  But  an  ultimate  end 
must  of  necessity  he  an  idea,  that  ia,  that  which  is  not  repre- 
sentftble  by  the  senses,  and  has  no  correspondent  in  nature,  or 

the  world  of  the  senses Understanding  and  sense 

constitute  the  natural  mind  of  man,  mind  of  the  flesh,  ^fin^fxa 
aopjfof,  as  likewise  ^^X'*^  aivteti,  the  intelleotna!  power  of  the 
liring  or  animal  eoul,  which  St.  Paul  everywhere  contradis- 
tinguishes from  tlie  spirit,  that  is,  the  power  resulting  from 
the  union  and  co-influence  of  the  wiU  and  reason  —  nofla  or 
wisdom."' 

"  The  reason  and  the  understanding  have  not  been  steadily 

distinguished  by  English  writers To  uitderxlaiid 

anything  is  to  apprehend  it  according  to  certain  assumed  ideaa 
and  mles ;  we  do  not  include  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  an 
esaminatioH  of  the  ground  of  the  ideas  ajnd  rules  by  reference 
tfl  whichare  understand  the  thing.  We  «?i<f«rj(und  alanguage, 
when  we  apprehend  what  is  said,  according  to  the  established 
Tocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  language ;  without  inquiring 
how  the  words  came  to  have  their  meaning,  or  what  is  the 
ground  of  the  grammatical  rules.  We  underitand  the  sensa 
without  reasoniiij)  about  the  etymology  and  syntax, 

"  Eeasoning  may  be  requisite  to  undersiaiiding.     We  may 
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have  to  I'cason    >  ut  the  syntax    n  order  ir    nder   a  d  th< 
sense.      But  n.d  I    y  1  a  es     t  II   roo      f  r  rtas  n    g 

Also  we  maj  u    I     la  d  whit    s  n  t  confnrn  aiile   o  rei 
06  ithon  we  unde    i     i?  a  n  a    s  argun  ent     aul  th    k    hem 
unfounded  in  reaBOn 

'■  We  reason  n  ordpr  to  deduce  rule>"  fron  first  pr  nc  p  es 
CI"  from  one  anotl  er  But  tip  rules  and  p  n  jles  wl  oh 
luusfcbe  expressed  when  we  renson,  maybe  only  implied  when 
■we  uiideratand.  We  may  understand  the  sense  of  a  speeeh 
without  thinking  of  rules  of  grammar. 

"  The  reason  is  employed  both  in  miderxtandinff  and  in 
reasoning;  but  the  principles  which  are  explicitly  asserted  in 
reasoning,  are  only  implicitly  applied  in  understanding.  The 
reason  includes  both  the  faculty  of  seeing  first  principles,  and 
the  reasoning  faculty  by  which  we  obtain  other  principles. 
The  widerslaiiding  is  the  faculty  of  applying  principles,  how- 
ever obtained." ' 

Anselm  considered  the  facts  of  consciousness  under  the 
fourfold  arrangement  of  Sensibility,  Will,  Reason,  and  Intel- 
ligence; and  showed  that  the  two  last  ore  not  identical.' 

"'There  is  one  faculty,'  says  Aristotle,'  'by  which  roan 
comprehends  and  embodies  in  his  belief  first  principles 
which  cannot  be  proved,  which  he  must  receive  from  some 
authority;  there  is  another  by  which,  when  a  new  fa«t  is 
laid  before  him.  he  can  show  that  it  is  in  conformity  with 
some  principle  possessed  before.  One  process  resembles  the 
collection  of  materials  for  building — tlio  oliier  their  orderly 
arrangement.  One  is  intuition,  —  the  other  logic.  One  rovs, 
the  other  ittimjut^.'  Or  to  use  a  modern  distinction,  one  is 
reason  in  its  highest  sense,  the  other  undersla^ing." ' 

"  I  use  the  term  understandiag,  not  for  the  noetic  faculty, 
ii.tellect  proper,  or  place  of  principles,  but  for  the  dianoetic, 
or  discursive  faculty  in  its  widest  signification,  for  the  faculty 
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of  rclaticiD3   or  comparisons;   and  thus  in  the  meaning  ia 
whiob  Versland  h  now  empioyed  by  the  Germans." ' 

"  Cuderstaniiiiig,  hileUeft  {Veisiand)  ia  the  faculty  which 
lonjoiuB  the  dkci-sity  -which  ia  furnished  ns  by  the  senses, 
uid  forms  into  &  whole  the  sensible  repreaentatioaa  -whioli 
are  given  to  ua.  The  word  Veis/and  is  used  oeeaaiotallj  ii" 
being  synonymous  vrith  Veniwijl  (reason),  and  is  the  faculty 
of  cognition  in  general,  and  in  this  sense  the  critic  of  pure 
reaaon  might  he  termed  also  the  critic  of  pure  uiiderslaiidmg. 
The  discursive  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  cognizing  ob- 
jects, not  immediately,  but  through  conceptions.  And  aa 
intuition  belongs  to  cognition,  and  as  a  faculty  of  a  complete 
spontaneousness  of  intuition,  or  which  perceives  the  intuition 
net  paaaiveiy,  but  produoes  spontaneously  from  itself,  a  co^ 
nition-faoulty  different  frojn,  and  indepondont  of,  what  is  tho 
sensibility,  would  be,  consequently,  tindeiHtaiiding  in  the 
widest  sense;  we  might  think  such  an  intuitive,  envisaging 
vnderatandiag  {inldlectaa  iniuUiBus]  negatively,  as  a  non- 
disouraJTO  tinderalaiidiiig.  The  gemeiiter  Meimdien  Yer-ttand 
and  the  Gemeinainn  are  sejuiis  commitais  logieus,  or  common 
aense ;  and  the  gcmnder  Yerstand,  sound  sense.  Sir  J.  Mack- 
intesh  prefers  the  term  iulellecl  to  that  of  viidersianding  as 
the  source  of  conceptions." ' — 11  Reason,  Intellect. 

01IIFICATIOM'  is  the  act  of  so  uniting  ourselves  with  another 
aa  to  form  one  being.  JJii'JicatinH  with  God  waa  the  final  aim 
of  the  Nco-Platoniciana.  And  miiflcaiioa  with  God  is  also 
one  of  the  beliefa  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  Lao  Tseu. 

tllTITAItlAN  (A)  is  a  believer  in  one  God.  It  ia  the  aame  in 
meaning  as  Moaolhelst.  In  this  large  sense  it  ia  applicable 
to  all  Christians,  for  they  all  believe  ia  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
nature ;  and  also  to  Jews  and  Mahommedans.  It  may  even 
include  Deists,  or  (hose  who  believe  in  God  on  grounds  of 
reaaon  alone. .  But  the  name  is  commonly  opposed  to  Trini- 
tarian, and  is  applied  to  those  who,  accepting  tho  Christian 
revelation,  believe  in  God  as  existing  in  one  pEi-son,  and 
acknowledge  Josus  Christ  as  his  messenger  to  men. 

UHIIY  or  ONENESS  {umim,  one)  is  a  property  of  being.  If 
anything  is,  it  is  one  and  not  many.     Omns  eiia  est  uiifim. 
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Uiiilff  is  defined  to  be  that  property,  qua  ens  est  i'ldiiuum 
in  se  ei  dinimim  ob  omiii  alio. 

Louie'  mantes  tiiiil!/  synonymous  witli  number.  But  Avia- 
totle'  more  correctly  makes  imilg  tho  clement  of  number,  and 
Hitys  that  uiiUif  is  indirisibleQess.  That  which  is  indivis'iiifl, 
au  i  has  no  position,  is  a  monad.  That  which  is  mdiviaii.la, 
liiit  has  a  position,  is  a  point.  That  which  is  divisible  only 
ill  one  sense  is  a  line.  That  which  is  divisiblo  in  two  souses 
is  a  plane.'  And  that  irbicb  is  divisible  in  three  senses  is  a 
body  in  respect  of  quantity. 

According  to  Aristotle,*  the  modes  ntmiilij  are  reducible  to 
four,  that  of  continuity,  especially  natural  continuity,  which 
is  not  tho  result  of  contact  or  tie — that  of  a  whole  naturally, 
which  has  figure  and  form,  and  not  like  things  united  by  vio- 
lence—  that  of  an  individual  or  that  which  is  numerically 
indivisible  —  and  that  of  a  univefsal,  which  is  indivisible  in 
form  and  in  respect  of  science. 

Uiii/;/  has  been  divided  intfl  iranscendenial  or  entilative,  by 
which  a  being  is  indivisible  in  itself — logical,  by  which  things 
like  each  other  are  classed  together  for  tho  purposes  of  science 
— and  moral,  by  which  many  are  embodied  as  one  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  as  many  citizens  mate  one  society,  many  soldierg 

Vni'^  is  opposed  to  plurality,  which  is  nothing  but  plutti 
eniitates  aiit  vnilaUs, 

Unity  is  speoijic  or  mimerical.  The  foi-mer  may  rather  be 
called  simililude,  and  tho  latter  identity.* 

"  The  essential  diversity  of  the  ideas  mii/y  and  sameness  was 
among  the  elementary  principles  of  the  old  logicians ;  and  the 
sophisms  grounded  on  the  confusion  of  these  terms  have  been 
ably  exposed  by  Leibnitz  in  his  critique  on  Wissowatius."* — 
F.  Distinction,  Identity. 
DNIVERSALS,  — "The  same  colour  being  observed  to-day  in 
i;halk  or  F.now,  which  tho  mind  yesterday  reciiived  from  milk, 
it  considers  that  appearance  alone,  makes  it  a  representafiv* 

■  Sluay  01.  Uioa.  ViitltFtlaBil.,  b.  ir.,  ch,  le. 


jlsridgn,  Srctmd  Lay  Sermon,  p.  267.     Sn  also,  Aids  la  Jirfiirtiim 
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ol  all  of  that  kind,  and  having  g^veu  :t  the  nctiie  of  whi'tenee^ 
it  hy  that  sound  siguifles  the  same  quaiity,  irheresoevfir  to  hi 
imagined  or  met  with,  and  thus  universata,  whether  ideas  o( 
tonus,  are  made.'" 

Universal  terms  may  denote,  1.  A  maihematical  universality, 
as  all  circles  (no  exception)  have  a  centre  and  circumference. 
2.  A  physical  universality,  as  all  men  use  words  to  espresa 
their  thoughts  (though  the  dumb  cannot).  3.  A  moral  univer- 
sality, as  alt  men  aie  goveraed  by  affection  rather  than  by 

Universal  [nrmm,  ■sersvs  alia)  moans,  according  to  its  eomposi- 
'  tion,  one  towards  many.  It  is  defined  by  Aristotle,*  "that 
which  by  its  naWre  is  fit  to  be  predicated  of  many."  And' 
"  that  whicli  by  its  nature  has  a  fitness  or  capacity  to  be  in 
many."  It  implies  unity  with  community,  or  unity  shared  in 
by  many. 

Vhiiiersals  have  beea  divided  into,  1.  Metaphyeical  or  nni- 
versalia  ante  I'eni.  2.  Physicaly  or  uiiiversalia  in  re.  3.  Logical, 
or  universalia  post  i-em. 

By  the  first  are  meant  those  archetypal  forma,  according  to 
which  all  things  were  created.  As  existing  in  the  Divine 
mind  and  furnishing  the  pattern  for  the  Divine  working,  these 
may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  Plato. 

By  miiversals  in  the  second  sense  are  meant  certain  common 
natures,  which,  one  in  themselves,  are  diffused  over  or  shared 
in  by  many  —  as  raiioiiality  by  all  men. 

By  tiniversah  in  the  third  sense  are  meant  general  notions 
framed  by  the  human  intellect,  and  predicated  of  many  things, 
on  the  gtonnd  of  their  possessing  common  properties  —  as 
animal,  which  may  be  predicated  of  man,  lion,  horse,  &c. 

RealiiU  give  prominence  to  nniversaU  in  tlie  first  and  sciiond 
signification.  Nominalists  hold  that  the  true  meaning  of  unf- 
tersah  is  that  assigned  in  the  third  sense.  While  concep- 
Ivalisls  hold  an  intermediate  riew.^ 

In  ancient  philosophy  the  universals  were  called  prcedicahhi 

'  Locke,  essay  on  Hum.  Underslsnd.,  book  ii,,  ch.  8. 

'R«M,  iii(e«.  Jtw.,  Maayr.iehap.  a;  Thomaon,  Oullins  i^ Laicii^  TlioitgK^i-'mt 
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(q,  v.),  and  were  arranged  in  five  classes,  gemis,  species,  dif- 
ferentia, pivprivnt,  and  m:eidens.  It  ia  argued  that  there  c.tn 
bo  neither  more  norfeiver.  For  whatoveris  predicated  of  man  j 
is  jjrc^lcateiesseiitiall!/  QX  accidenlall// ;  it  es^sniialli/,  eillierof 
the  whole  esSBnoo,  a-nd  then  it  is  a  species;  of  a.  ooramon  part 
<if  the  essence,  and  then  it  ia  a  genus;  or  of  a  proper  part  of  the 
essence,  and  thonitis  tlieiJ/^ejeraiiaesseHdWij;  \? accidentally, 
it  either  flows  from  tha  easance  of  the  suhjcet,  and  is  its  pr(y 
privia,  or  does  not  flow  from  its  essence,  and  is  its  accideus. 

Or  it  may  be  argued  thus — niiieeisaUfy  is  a  fltnoBS  of  being 
predicated  of  many,  which  implies  identity  or  sameness,  or  at 
least  resemblance.  There  will  therefore  bo  as  many  classes  of 
uiiinei'sa^joa  there  are  kinds  of  identity.  Now,  when  one  thing 
is  said  to  be  the  same  with  another,  it  ia  so  either  essetiHally 
or  accidaitallg ;  if  esaeiiiially,  it  is  so  atth%r  eomple/eli/  or  in- 
completely; if  completely,  it  gives  a.  species;  if  incomplelety,  it 
is  BO  in  form,  and  gives  the  dijfei-enlia,  or  in  malfer  and  gives 
the  genus ;  if  accidentally,  it  ia  the  same  eitlier  necessarily  and 
iiieeparahly,  and  constitutes  the  propriiim  —  or  coniingenlly 
and  separably,  and  is  the  accidena. — Tolleis.'  But  the  fivefold 
elsssification  of  univeraals  is  censured  by  Detodon.' 
UmVOCAL  WOKDS  (vna.  one;  m«,  word  or  moaning)  "are 
such  as  signify  but  one  idea,  or  at  least  but  one  sort  of  thing ; 
the  \rords  book,  bible,  fish,  honee,  elephant,  may  be  called 
univr/c'il  words,  for  I  know  not  that  they  signify  anything  else 
but  those  ideas  to  which  they  are  generally  affixed,"* 

"  I  think  it  is  a  good  division  jn  AristotZe,  that  the  same 
word  may  be  applied  to  different  things  in  three  ways;  vni- 
vocally,  uHoiogically,  and  equivocally.  Uidvocally,  when  (he 
things  are  species  of  the  same  genvs;  analogically,  when  the 
things  are  related  by  some  similitude  or  analogy  ;  eqaitocally, 
when  they  have  no  relation  but  a  common  name."* 

In  Logic  a  common  term  is  called  manocal  in  respect  of  those 
tiiingR  or  persons  to  which  it  is  applicable  in  the  same  signifi- 
cation, as  the  term  "man."  Whately  obsetvoi  ihat  tho  "usual 
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"  Umi/i/  is  a 
higher  torro,"* 

The  doctrine  of  utililij  in  morals  is,  that  actions  are  right 
because  they  are  useful.  It  has  been  held  under  various  forms. 
Some  who  maintain  that  vliJity  or  beneficial  tendency  is  -what 
makes  an  action  right,  hold  that  a  virtuous  agent  may  be 
prompted  by  self-love  (as  Palej),  or  by  benevolenca  (as  Ru- 
therforth),  or  partly  by  both  (as  Ilume).  And  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  actions  has  by  some  been  yiewed  solely  in  refer- 
ence to  this  life  (as  Hume  and  Bontham),  vhile  by  others  it 
has  been  extended  to  a  future  state  (as  Paloy),  and  the  obli- 
gation to  do  such  actions  has  been  represented  as  arising  from 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  that  future  state,  as  made 
known  by  the  light  of  nature  and  by  reTclation  {as  Dwight). 

The  fundamental  objection  tc  the  doetrino  of  uliliiy  in  lUI 
its  modifications,  is  that  taken  by  Dr.  Reid,'  vii.,  "that 
agreeabloness  and  utility  are  not  moral  conceptions,  nor  have 
they  any  connection  with  movittity.  What  a  man  does, 
moiely  because  it  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtue.  Tiiorefore  the 
Epicurean  sjrstera  was  justly  thought  by  Cicero,  and  the  best 
moralists  among  the  ancients,  to  subvert  morality,  and  to 
substitute  another  principle  in  its  room;  and  this  system  i« 
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liable  to  the  bwhc  censure,"  "  Hniiesfma,  igiivv,  id  hiUUigi 
mna.  quod  iale  est,  vt,  detracia  aiiiiil  ullUtale,  slue  vUis  picmiis 
fruciibiisve, pc-  seipsnm  jure possil  laitduTt."' 


VELLEITY  {oolo.  to  will)  is  an  indolent  or  inactivo  -^I'h  or 
inclination  toivardu  a  thing,  whioh  leads  to  no  energetic  effort 
to  obtain  it,  as  when  it  is  said,  "  The  ont  likes  tish  but  nrlll 
not  touch  the  water," 

"  The  wishiiiff  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  wi/Uiti/  it,  liwt 
it  is  that  v'hich  is  called  by  the  schools  an  imporfeet  veileily, 
and  imports  no  more  than  an  idle  inoperative  complacency 
in,  and  desire  of  the  end,  without  any  consideration  of  the 


VEEACITY  is  the  duty  of  prcscrring  (lie  truth  in  our  convex 
satiun.  It  is  natural  for  ua  to  speak  as  we  think,  and  to 
believe  that  others  do  the  same.  So  much  so  tliat  Dr.  Reid 
enumerates  an  instinct  of  veraeili/  ttnd  a  corresponding  instinct 
of  credHlily  as  principles  of  human  nature.  Children  do  not 
distrust  nor  deceive.  It  is  not  till  interest  or  passion  prompts 
men,  that  they  conceal  or  disguise  tho  trutli.  The  means 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  either  saying  what  is  fahe,  or 
equ.'V'.ealioit  and  reservatioji  —  q.  j>. 

VERBAL  is  opposed  to  real  (5.  «.),  1.  Aa  narr.i  Js  opposed  to 
thing;  and  2.  As  iiisiacere  is  opposed  to  niiieere.  "Great 
ocelamations  and  verbal  praises  and  aokiicwledjrmfr.fa,  without 
an  honesl  and  sincere  endeavour  to  ploaso  ai.j  i-liey  him,  ore 
but  pieces  of  mockery  and  hypocritienl  LV,:--^;''!ment."° 

'■  Soraof  imes  the  question  turns  on  the  ipcr.ning  ond  extent 
of  the  leriiis  employed ;  sometimes  on  tho  things  signified  bj 
them.  If  it  be  made  to  appear,  therefore,  tlirtt  the  opposite 
sidos  of  a  corta'n  question  may  Iw  held  by  parties  not  differing 
in  their  (pinion  «f  the  tualter  in  Juuui,  then  that  questioo 

■DrJlnam,  it,  U.  'Souili. 
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may  iDe  pronoanced  verbal;  or  depending  on  the  differonl 
senses  in  whioh  they  employ  die  terms.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  they  employ  the  terms  in  tho  same  sense,  hut 
stJll  differ  as  to  the  application  of  one  of  them  to  the  other, 
then  it  may  be  pronounced  that  the  question  is  real — tliut 
they  differ  as  to  the  opinions  tliey  hold  of  the  things  or 
questions."' 

VIRTUAL  is  opposed  to  QciiiaZ,  —  "  It  is  not,  in  this  sense,  the 
foundation  of  Christian  doctrine,  hut  it  contains  it  all ;  not 
only  in  general,  hut  in  special ;  not  only  virfval,  but  actual; 
not  mediate,  but  immediate ;  for  a  few  lines  would  have  served 
for  a  foundation  general,  niriiial,  and  mediate."' 

A  thing  has  a  virival  exis.tenoe  when  it  has  all  the  con- 
ditiona  necessary  (o  its  actval  existence.  The  statue  exists 
vbiually  in  the  bra^s  or  iron,  the  oak  in  the  acorn.  The 
cause  virfuaUy  contains  the  effect.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Ariefotie,  the  distinction  between  Surayt;,  and  irtexix"^'  or 
fffpTfEa,  I.  e.,  poienita  or  Kiriiis,  and  actus  is  frequent  and 
fundamental. 

"  A  letter  of  credit  does  not  in  rea?[/?/ contain  the  sum  whioh 
it  represents ;  that  sum  is  only  really  in  the  coffer  of  the 
banker.  Yet  the  letter  contains  the  sum  in  a  certain  sense, 
since  it  holds  its  place.  This  eum  is  in  still  another  sense, 
contained ;  it  is  virtually  in  the  credit  of  the  banker  who 
subscribes  the  letter.  To  express  these  differences  in  the 
language  of  Descartes,  the  sum  is  contained  formally  in  the 
■  coffer  of  the  banker,  objiciietly  in  the  letter  which  he  sub- 
scribed, and  eminently  in  the  credit  whioh  enabled  htm  to 
subscribe  ;  and  thus  the  coffer  contains  the  reality yiu'-Bai  of 
the  sum,  the  letter  the  reality  objective,  and  the  credit  of  the 
banker  the  reality  eminent."' 

VIRTUE, — "  For  if  firiue  be  an  election  annexed  nnto  our  nature, 
and  cjnsiffteth  in  a  mean,  which  is  determined  by  rea.'on,  and 
that  mean  is  the  very  myddes  of  two  things  vicious,  thj  one  ia 
siirplusage,  the  other  in  lackc,"'  &c. 
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VTETTTE— 

Virtus,  in,  Latin,  from  vir,  a  man,  and  dptT^  In.  Greek,  from 
'Apijf,  Mara,  give  us  the  primary  idea  of  manly  strength. 
Virlrte  tliea  implies  opposition  or  struggle.  In  mun,  the 
struggle  is  between  reason  and  passion -— between  right  and 
wrong.  To  hold  by  the  former  is  virtue,  to  yield  to  the  latter 
is  rice.  According  to  Aristotle,  virtue  is  a  practioal  hahit 
acquired  by  doing  virtuous  acts.  He  called  those  virtues  inteU 
ledual,  by  whiuh  the  intellect  was  strength  en  od,  and  moral, 
by  which  the  life  was  regulated.  Another  ancient  division 
was  that  of  the  cardinal  ui'j'dia!  — which  correspond  to  the 
moral  virtues.  The  theological  virtues  were  faith,  hope,  and 
charily. 

The  opposite  of  virtue  ia  vice. 

Aristotle  is  quoted  by  Bacon  in  Seventh  Book  Of  t!ie  Ad 
vancemeul  of  Learning,  as  saying, 

"As  beasts  cannot  be  said  to  have  vice  or  vir/ue,  so  neither 
can  the  gods ;  for  as  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  something 
more  elerat«d  than  virltie,  so  that  of  the  former  is  something 
different  from  vice."' 

As  vii'lue  implies  trial  or  difficulty,  it  cannot  be  predicated 
of  God.     Ha  is  holy. 

Kant  frequently  insists  upon  the  distinction  between  virtue 
and  Jioliaess.  In.  a  holy  being,  tlie  will  is  uniformly  and 
without  struggle  in  accordance  with  the  moral  lnw.  In  a 
virtuous  being,  the  will  is  liable  to  the  solicitatioBS  of  the 
sensibility,  in  opposition  or  resistance  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
This  ia  the  only  state  of  which  man  is  capable  in  tliis  life.  But 
he  ought  to  aim  and  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  the  higher  or 
holy  state,  in  which  the  will  without  struggle  ia  always  In 
accordance  with  reason.  The  Stoics  thought  the  beau  ideal 
of  virtue,  or  the  complete  subjection  of  sense  and  appefite 
to  reason,  attainable  in  this  life. —  V.  Diitf,  Mekit,  Obliga- 
tion, Rectitude,  Standabi),  Nature  of  Tuinos. 
TOLITION  {volo.  to  wiU)  "is  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly 
exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  havo  over  any  part  of 
the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  pap 
fvcular  action."' 
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VOLITION— 

"  There  is  an  error  which  lies  under  the  word  wJHinii, 
Under  thni  word  jciu  include  both  the  ^flnal  perception  of  tlie 
uiiderstaniling  which  is  passive,  and  also  the^r.vi  operafiau  ot 
exertion  of  the  active  faculty  of  eelf-niotivc  power.  These 
two  you  tiiink  to  be  necessarily  connected.  I  thinl;  thero  is 
no  connection  at  all  between  them;  and  that  in  theii  cot 
being  connected  lies  the  difference  between  action  and  pas- 
sion ;  which  difference  is  the  essence  of  liberty," ' 

Things  are  sought  as  ends  or  as  means. 

The  schoolmen  distinguished  throe  aofs  of  will,  circa  Jiiiem, 
YclhUy,  Jiiieiitltin,  and  FrvUion.  Gen.  iii,  0: — IVhen  the 
woman  saw  that  tie  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  he  desired  to  make  one 
wise  (this  is  veUeiip).  she  took  thereof  (this  is  iiilenlioii)  and 
did  eat  (this  \s  fiiiilion).  There  ore  also  three  acts,  circa, 
media,  viis.,  consent,  approving  of  means — eleidioii,  or  choosing 
the  most  fit,  and  application,  use,  or  employing  of  them, — V, 
Election,  Will. 


WEIL-EEING.— "  This  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  indisputable," 
says  Lcighton  in  his  TAeol'-ffical  Lectwes,  "that  all  men  wish 
well  to  thomsclves ;  nor  can  the  mind  of  man  divest  itself  of 
this  propensity,  without  divesting  itself  of  its  being.  This  is 
what  the  schoolmen  mean  when  in  tbeir  manner  of  expression 
they  soy  that  'the  will  (Bohmtas,  not  arbilrium]  is  carried 
towards  happiness,  not  simply  as  will,  but  as  nature.'  'No 
man  hateth  his  own  fleBh.'" 

"One  conclusion  follows  inevitably  from  the  preceding  posi* 
tJon,"  soys  Coleridge,'  "namely,  that  this  propensity  can  never 
be  legitimately  made  the  principle  of  morality,  even  because 
it  is  no  part  or  appurtenance  of  the  moral  will :  and  hecausa 
the  proper  object  of  the  moral  principle  is  to  limit  and  control 
this  propensity,  and  to  dotormine  in  what  it  may  be,  and  in 
what  it  ought  to  be,  gratiSed ;  while  it  is  the  business  jjf 
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WELL-BEING— 

phiiiiSDpliy  to  inatruct  tlie  understanding,  and  the  office  of  re- 
ligion to  convince  tho  whole  wan,  that  otberwiso  than  as  a 
regulated,  and  of  course  therefore  n  Eubordliiato,  end,  this 
propensity,  innate  and  inalienable  though  it  bo,  ca.i  never  ba 
reaUaad  or  fulSUed."  —  V.  Happiness. 
WHOLE  (wo(). — "There  uTomJioles  of  different  tinds;  fur,  in  Uie 
Jiril  place,  there  is  an  extended  whole,  of  which  tho  parts  Ho 
contiguous,  such  as  bodi/  iind  space.  Secondli/,  There  is  a 
whole,  of  -nhich  the  parts  uro  separated  or  discrete,  such  aa 
]iuiji6flJ',-which,  from  thence,  is  called  qiianlity  disei-ete.  Tkirdly, 
There  is  a,  whole,  of  ivhieh  the  pai'ts  do  not  exist  together,  but 
only  by  succession,  such  as  /iiiie,  consisting  of  ininvies,  hours, 
and  dai/s,  or  as  many  more  parte  as  'wo  please,  but  which  all 
exist  successively,  or  not  together.  Fovrlhly.  There  is  what 
may  be  called  a  logical  whole,  ai  which  tho  several  specieses 
oie-  paris.  Ammal,  for  example,  is  a  whole,  in  this  sense,  and 
man,  dog,  horse,  &o.,  are  the  several  parts  of  it.  An^ffthUj, 
The  different  qualities  of  the  same  substance,  may  be  said  to 
be  peuts  of  that  substance." ' 

A  ^iole  is  either  divisible  or  iadivisible. 

Kvery  wliole  as  a  whole  is  one  and  undivided.  But  though 
sot  divided,  a  whole  may  be  dioisibh  in  thought,  by  being 
reduced  to  its  elements  mentally,  or  it  may  be  altogether 
iiidioisihle  even  in  thought.  This  latter  is  what  metaphysicians 
call  Totiivi  pe)fectionale.  and  it  is  only  applicable  to  Deity,  who 
is  wholly  in  the  universe,  and  wholly  in  every  part  of  it. 

A  divisible  lehoU  is  distinguished  as  pateniial,  or  that  which 
is  divisible  into  pai'ts  by  which  it  is  not  constituted,  as  animal 
may  be  divided  into  man  and  brute,  but  is  not  constituted 
by  them ;  and  acttial,  or  that  which  is  divisible  into  parts  by 
which  it  is  constituted,  as  man  may  be  divided  into  soul  and 

An  actual  lahoh  is  either  physical  or  metaphysical.  A 
phyainal  whole  is  oonstituted  by  physi  jal  composiUon,  .ind  is 
integral  when  composed  of  the  integrant  parts  of  matter,  or 
esseaiiil  when  composed  of  matter  and  i  irm.  A  melaphi/m'eal 
whole  IS  constituted  by  metaphysical  compositijn,  which  i» 
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WHOLE- 

fourfold;  1,  A  whoh  ma^e  up  of  genus  and  differentia  is  an 
essential  specific  icAofe— as  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  species  of 
animal,  is  made  up  of  tlie  genus  (animal)  and  the  difi'erentift 
(rational),  2.  A  whole  made  up  of  the  specific  nature  and  the 
individual  differentia,  is  an  essential  niimerical  whole.  3.  A 
tshnle  of  existence  contains  a  singular  essence  and  existence 
added.  4.  A  whole  of  subsistence  has  suhsistence  added  to 
eiistence.' 

According  to  Derodon,'  an  essential  whole  is  that  from  which 
if  any  part  be  taken  the  being  perishes  —  as  man  in  respect 
of  his  hody  and  soul.  An  integral  whole  is  that  from  irhicli, 
if  any  part  be  taken,  the  being  is  not  entire  but  mutilated. 
Man  with  all  his  members  is  an  integral  whole;  cut  off  a  limb, 
he  is  not  an  integral,  but  stJll  an  essential  whole, 

"A  whole  is  composed  of  distinct  parts.  Composition  may 
he  phi/tieal,  metaphysical,  or  logical. 

"A  physical  whole  is  made  up  of  parts  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate, and  is  natural,  as  a  tree,  artijicial,  as  a  house,  moral,  oi 
conventioaal,  as  a  family,  a  oity,  &c. 

"A  Tiietaphyeieal  nhole  arises  from  metaphysical  composi- 
tion, as  potenee  and  act,  essence  and  esistence,  &c, 

"  A  logical  whole  is  composed  by  genus  and  differentia,  and 
is  called  a  higher  notion,  which  can  be  resolTed  into  notions 
under  it,  as  genus  into  species,  species  into  lower  species. 
Thns,  animal  is  divided  into  rational  and  irrotionul,  knowledge 
info  science,  art,  esperience,  opinion,  belief. 

"  Of  the  parts  into  which  a  whoh  is  divisible,  some  are  es- 
sential,  eo  that  if  one  is  wanting  the  being  ceases,  as  the  head 
or  heart  in  man ;  others  are  integi-al.  of  which  if  one  or  more 
be  wanting  the  being  is  not  entire,  as  in  man,  an  ejeor  anna; 
others  are  consiiiuenl,  such  as  concur  to  form  the  subsiance 
of  the  thing,  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water."' 
WHY?  —  As  an  interrogative,  this  word  is  employed  in  three 
senses,  viz.,  —  "By  what  proof  (or  reason)!"  "From  what 
aiuse  1"  "  For  what  purpose  ?"  This  last  is  commonly  called 
the  "fnal  cause,"  — e.  g.,  ■' IF*!/ is  this  prisoner  guilty  of  the 
crime?"     '  Why  does   a   stone   fall   to  the   earth?"     "Why 
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WHY?  — 

did  you  go  to  London?"  M  h  f  '  i  has  ariaen  from 
not  distinguish  lag  tJieae  d  ff        (     q  ' 

VILL. — Some  modem  philos  ph  p       lly  among  the  French, 

have  emplojed  the  term  act  ty  a.  j  njmous  with  Kill, 
But  the  former  is  of  wide  sig  fi  t  th  n  the  latter.  Aeti- 
vitj  ia  the  power  of  prod  g  h  e;  whatever  tie  chanse 
may  he.  Wilt  is  tJie  pow  f  p  od  g  ts  of  willing. — F. 
Volition. 

"  Every  man  is  oonBcio  f  p  w  to  determine,"  says 
Dr.  Eeid,' "in  things  whi  h  1     co  tc   depend  upon  his 

determination.     To  this  power  we  give  the  name  of  tuilt." 

"Will  is  an  ambiguous  word,  being  sometimes  put  for  tbe 
facility  of  willing;  sifmetiraea  for  the  oct  of  that  faculty, 
besides  other  meanings.  But  vuUHoit,  always  signiScs  Uie  act 
<ffiBiiliiig,  and  nothing  else.  Willingness,  I  think,  is  opposed 
\o  unwillingness  or  aversion.  A  man  is  willing  to  do  what  ho 
&iia  no  aversion  to  do,  or  what  he  has  some  desire  to  do,  though 
perhaps  he  has  not  the  opportunity;  and  I  think  this  is  never 
called  volition."* 

"By  the  term  will  I  do  not  mean  to  eiproas  a  more  or  less 
highly  developed  faculty  oi  desiring;  but  that  innate  intellec- 
tual energy  which,  unfolding  iteelf  from  ail  the  other  forces 
of  the  mind,  like  a  flower  from  its  petals',  radiates  through  the 
whole  sphere  of  our  activity  —  a  faculty  which  we  are  hetter 
able  to  feel  than  to  define,  and  which  wc  might,  perhaps,  most 
appropriafaly  designate  as  the  purely  practical  faculty  of 

"Appetite  is  the  will's  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  appetite's 
controller;  what  we  covet  according  to  the  one,  by  the  other 
we  often  reject."' 

On  the  difference  between  desiring  and  willing,  see  Locke, 
Essay  on  Hum.  Diiderslattd.  ;*  RaiA,Aet.  /teui.;'  Stewart, -ici 
and  Mar.  Fbw? 

By  some  philosophers  this  difference  has  been  overlooked 
and  tJiey  have  completely  identified  desire  and  volition. 


:iii!hUr>ite!len,  Ditlllia  qfOa  Sovi, 
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"Whftt  is- desire,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,'  "'besiJes  t  wish  to 
olitain  some  apprehended  good?  And  is  not  every  wish  a  voli- 
tion ?  Every  volition  is  nothing  more  than  a  desire,  viz.,  a 
desire  to  aocomplish  some  end,  which  end  may  be  considered 
as  the  object  of  the  passion  or  affection," 

"Volition,"  pays  Mr. Belsham,  "is  a  modification  of  ths 
passion  of  desire."  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  Analysis  of  ike 
Hirni.  Mind,  holds  that  the  will  is  nothing  but  the  desire  that 
is  moat  powerful  at  the  time.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Lec- 
tares  on  Mor.  Pkilosaphj,  has  not  spoken  of  the  faculty  of  will 
or  of  aots  of  volition  aa  separate  from  our  desires.  And  in  his 
Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect?  he  has  said,  "  Those  brief  feelings 
which  the  body  immediately  obeys  (ire  commonly  termed  voli- 
tions, while  the  more  lasting  wishes  are  simply  denomintitcd 
desires." 

The  view  opposed  to  this  ia  strongly  asserted  ia  the  follow- 
ing passage  i —  "We  regard  it  aa  of  great  moment  that  ths 
will  should  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  power  or  energy  of  the 
mind.  Not  that  we  mean  to  represent  it  as  eseroised  apart 
from  all  other  faculties ;  on  the  contrary,  it  blends  itself  with 
every  other  power.  It  associates  itself  with  our  intellectual 
decisions  on  the  one  haad,  and  our  emotional  attachments  on 
the  other,  but  contains  an  important  oleraent  which  cannot 
be  resolved  into  either  the  one  or  the  olher,  or  into  both  com- 
bined. The  other  powers,  such  aa  the  sensibility,  the  reason, 
the  conscience,  may  influence  the  will,  but  they  cannot  consti- 
tute it,  nor  yield  its  peculiar  workings.  We  have  only  by 
consciousness  to  look  into  our  souls,  a«  the  toiU  is  working,  to 
discover  a  power,  which,  though  intimately  connected  with 
the  other  attributes  of  mind,  even  as  they  are  closely  related 
to  each  other,  does  jet  stand  out  distinctly  from  them,  with 
its  peculiar  functions  and  its  own  province.  We  hold  that 
there  cannot  be  an  undertaking  more  perilous  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  philosophy  and  humanity,  than  the  attempt  to  resolve 
the  will  into  anything  inferior  to  itself.  In  particular  it 
may  be,  and  should  be  distinguished  from  that  with  which  it 
has  been  so  often  confounded,  the  emotional  part  of  man's 
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WIIL  — 

ji-nordingtoEhter,'  "it  was  a  priaoiple  with  the  Stoica  that 
will  nnd  desire  are  one  with  thought,  and  may  bo  resolved 
into  it."  Hence  their  saying, -Oiiine  actei/t  esl  in  hitelleciu. 
And  hence  they  maintained  that  passion  was  just  aa  erro- 
neous judgment.  But  tliia  is  to  uonfouod  faculties  which  aro 
distinut.  By  the  intellect  we  know  or  understand,  by  tho  sen- 
siiivity  we  feel  or  desire,  and  by  the  will  we  deteimine  to  do 
or  not  to  do,  to  do  this  or  to  do  that. 

Intellecius  est  prior  m^nnlule,  non  enim  esl  voluntas  nwt  de 
bono  intellecfo.  —  Thomas  Aquinas.' 

Ea  qiice  aunt  in  inteliectu  sunt  prineipia  eorum,  qiim  sunt  in 
affecltt,  in  qaanium  scilieit  bouvm  inUllectvm  movet  affedmn,' 

In  what  sense  the  understanding  moves  the  will  is  shown 
by  Aquinas.' 

"  Whether  or  no  the  judgment  does  certainly  and  infallibly 
oommand  and  draw  after  it  the  acts  of  the  loiU.  this  is  certain, 
it  does  of  necessity  precede  them,  and  no  man  can  fix  his  love 
npon  anything  till  hia  Judgment  reports  it  to  the  will  as 
amiable."' 

Oil  the  queslaon,  whether  the  connection  between  the  intel- 
lect and  the  will  be  direct  or  indirect,  see  Locke,  Bssaj/  on 
Bum.  UiiiJo-sCand.;'  Jonathan  Edwards,  TaquiiT/;''  Dr.  Turn- 
bull,  Christ.  PAilosoph.' 
Will  (Freedom  of). — "  This  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  will, 
and  ountained  in  the  very  idea,  that  whatever  determines  the 
will  acquires  tliis  power  from  a  previous  determination  of  the 
will  itself.  The  will  is  ultimately  self-determined,  or  it  is  no 
longer  a  will  under  the  law  of  perfect  freedom,  but  a  nature 
under  the  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect."* 

"  We  need  only  to  reflect  on  our  own  experience  to  he  con- 
■finced  that  the  man  makes  the  motive,  and  not  the  motive  tha 
man.  What  is  a  strong  motive  to  one  man,  is  no  motive  at  all 
to  another.  If,  then,  (Jie  man  determines  the  motive,  what 
determines  the  man  to  a  good  and  worthy  act,  we  will  say,  or 
a  virtuous  course  of  conduct?  The  intelligent  will,  or  the 
self-determining  power?     True,  in  part  it  is;  and  tliorefora 

'  Kill,  of  .<nc  P/iilosapli.,  vol.  in.,  p.  565.  '  Srim.  Thtol.  11 , 1,  qiiffiitt.  S3. 
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tbe  mil  is  pre-eminently,  the  spiritual  constituent  in  oor  being. 
But  will  any  man  admit,  tliat  his  own  teill  is  the  only  and 
sufficient  determinant  of  all  he  ia,  and  all  he  does !  Is  no- 
thing to  be  attributed  to  the  harmony  of  the  system  to  -which 
it  belongs,  and  to  the  p re-establish ed  fitness  of  the  objects 
and  agents,  kjiown.  and  unknown,  that  surround  him,  as  act- 
ing on  the  will,  though,  doubtless,  with  it  likewise?  a  proeese 
which  the  co-instautaneous,  yet  reoiptoeal  action  of  the  air 
and  the  -vita]  energy  of  the  lungs  in  breathing,  may  help  to 
render  intelligible."' 

"  It  ia  Tery  true  that  in  willing  an  aot^  or  in  any  act  of  self- 
determination,  I  am  or  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  motires 
or  impQlses — my  v>iU  may  be  moved ;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  power  of  origination,  for  the  consent  even  to  the  outTTBrd 
inducement  or  stimulus,  still  lequires  this  unique  act  of  self- 
detflrminationinordertotheenergyreqniBite  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  deed.  That  it  is  so,  who  shall  doubt  who  is  conscious 
of  the  power?  or  if  he  believes  that  he  has  not  this  conscious- 
ness he  belies  his  own  nature.  The  afitnation  of  the  individual 
will  not  only  does  not  exclude  self-determination,  but  implies 
it  —  implies  that,  though  actuated,  but  actuated  only  because 
already  self-operant,  it  is  not  compelled  or  acting  under  the 
law  of  outward  causation.  How  often  do  we  not  see  that  a 
stem  resolve  has  produced  a  series  of  actions,  which,  sustained 
by  the  inward  energy  of  the  man,  has  ended  in  its  complete 
achievement?  Contrast  this  with  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
wayward,  the  fickle  and  the  unsteady,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  find  the  inward  conviction  strengthened  and  confirmed,  that 
thewt'fi  is  the  inward  and  enduring  essence  of  man's  being,"' 

"The  central  point  of  our  consciousness — that  which  makes 
each  man  what  be  is  in  distinction  from  every  other  man  — 
that  which  expresses  the  real  concrete  esaence  of  the  mind 
apart  from  its  regulated  laws  qnd  formal  processes,  is  the  iviU. 
Will  expresses  power,  spontaneity,  the  capacity  of  acting  in- 
dependently and  for  ourselves."' 

"fPiH  may  he  defined  to  be  the  faculty  which  is  apprehended 
in  the  (ionsciousness,  as  the  originating  power  of  the  personal 
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self  Not  that  it  can  be  seen  to  be  an  absolute  power  cf  self 
originatKu ,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  always  be  detfltminef] 
b^  Kubtilc  forces  which  do  not  full  witliin  the  sphere  of  eon- 
etiousness  £ut  ho  for  as  apprehension  can  reaoh,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  will  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  an  activitj 
of  the   penonal   self."'  —  V.  NATUiti,  Fres-hill,  LiBixiT, 

WISDOM,  says  Sir  W.  Temple,  "ia  that  which  makes  man  judga 
what  are  the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to  attain 

"Wisdom,"  says  Sir  J,  Macldntosh,  "is  the  habitual  em- 
ployment of  a  patient  and  comprehensive  understanding  in 
combining  various  and  remote  means  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind." 

Wisdom  is  the  right  use  or  eiercise  of  knowledge,  and  diffora 
from  knowledge,  as  the  usewhichismadeof  a  power  or  faculty 
differs  from  iJio  power  or  faculty  itself. 

Proverbs  ch.  xv..  v.  2,  The  tongue  of  (he  vtise  useth  know- 
ledge aright.  Knowledge  [  uffefh  up  Kn  wledp,e  is  proud 
that  he  hath  learned  so  much  Wislom  is  humble  that  he 
knows  no  more 

The  vrord  uirrespondmg  to  wisdom  was  used  among  the 
Greeks  to  designate  philosophy  Ani  in  our  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  the  word  wtsdoti  frequently  denotes  thn  reli- 
gious sentiment,  or  the  fear  and  love  ot  God. 
WIT  {wUe,  to  know)  originally  signified  knowledge  or  wisdom. 
We  still  say,  in  hiawila,  out  of  his  loiis,  for  in  or  out  of  a  sound 
mind.  Mr.  Locke"  says,  "  Wil  lies  most  in  tlie  aasemblnge  of 
ideas,  and  putting  those  togetlier  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  oongruity,  thereby 
ia  make  np  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  tba 
fancy.  Judgment,  on  tJie  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other 
side,  in  separating  carefully  one  from  another,  ideas,  wherein 
can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mis- 
led by  similitude,  aad  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 
This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  mctaplior  aui) 
allusion,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  lies  that  entertain  men! 
and  pleasantry  of  wil,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy, 
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and  thcTefore  is  bo  [leeeptable  to  all  people ;  hecauBe  its  beaulj 
appears  at  first  siglit,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of 
thoaght  to  esamine  what  truth  or  reason  there  ia  in  it." 

"  This,"  eaya  Mr.  Addison,'  "  ib,  I  think,  the  best  and  most 
philosophical  account  that  I  ever  met  with  of  viil,  which  gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  consists  in  such  a  resemblance  and 
congruity  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions.  I  shall  only  add 
to  it,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  every  reserabbtnce  of  ideas 
is  not  that  which  we  call  ml,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  tliat 
gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader :  these  two  properties 
Beem  essentia!  to  mit,  more  particularly  the  last  of  them,  .  .  . 
Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wit,  with  this  short  explanation,  com- 
prehends most  of  the  Bpeeies  of  mil,  as  metaphors,  similitudes, 
allegories,  enigmas,  mottoes,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions, 
dramatic  writings,  burlesques,  and  all  the  methods  of  allu- 
sion ;  as  there  are  many  other  pieces  of  toil,  how  remote  soever 
they  may  appear  at  first  sight,  from  the  foregoing  description, 
which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  it." 

"It  is  the  design  oiwit,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,'  "to  excite  in 
the  mind  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  that  arising,  not  from 
anything  mavvelious  in  the  subject,  but  solely  from  the 
imagery  she  employs,  or  the  strange  assemblage  of  related 
ideas  presented  to  the  mind.  This  end  is  effected  in  one  or 
Other  of  these  three  ways :  first,  in  debasing  things  pompoua 
or  seemingly  grave:  I  say  seemingly  grave,  because  to  vilify 
what  is  trvly  grave,  has  something  shocking  in  it,  which 
rarely  fails  to  counteract  the  end ;  secondly,  in  aggrandizing 
things  little  and  frivolous ;  thirdly,  in  setting  ordinary  objeote, 
by  means  not  only  remote  but  apparently  contrary,  in  a  par- 
ticular and  uncommon  point  of  view." 

Dr.Barrow,'  speaking  at  faceHoiuness,  says,  "Sometimes  it 
lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  appli- 
cation of  a  trivial  saying,  or  ic  forging  an  apposite  tale ; 
BometiniOB  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage 
from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  tlie  affinity  of  their 
sound;  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  numerous 
expression;  sometimes  it  lurkcth  under  an  odd  similitude; 

'  Sveitabn;  62.-  »  PMl.  ',f  ShcU  b  1,  ch  3,  BMt.  1. 
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sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in 
a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimatioii,  in  cunniogly 
diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objection;  sometimes  it  is 
couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  fart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconeiiing 
of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense;  sometimes  a  scenical 
representatioa  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a 
mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it :  sometimes  an  affected 
simplicity:  sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  givftth  it 
being ;  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is 
strange ;  sometimas  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter  to 
the  purpose;  oflen  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and 
snringeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how." 


Appears  at  Qac4  bolh  kei^n  and  ^ght, 

WIT  and  HUJUOTTR  commonly  concur  in  a  tendency  to  provoke 
laughter,  by  eshibiting  a  curious  and  unospectod  affinity ;  the 
first  generally  by  comparison,  either  direct  or  implied,  the 
second  by  connecting  in  some  other  relation,  such  as  causality 
or  vicinity,  objects  apparently  the  most  dissimilar  and  helero- 
geneous ;  which  incongruous  affinity  gives  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  oddity,  and  is  the  proper  object  of  laughter." ' 

"  The  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  seems  to  be  awakened  by  fJie 
discovery  of  an  unexpected  relation  between  objects  in  other 
respects  wholly  dissimilar."^ 

Dr.  Trusler  says  that  wit  relates  to  the  matter,  humour  to  the 
manner ;  that  our  old  comedies  abounded  with  iei'(,  and  our  old 
actors  with  humour;  that  Axwiour  always  einites  laughter,  but 
wit  does  not;  that  a  fellow  o^^Aiimour  will  set  a  whole  company 
in  n  roar,  but  that  there  is  a  smartneas  in  unt,  which  cuts  whilfi 
it  pleases.      Wit,  he  adds,  always  implies  sense  and  abilities. 

'  CnmpbelJ,  PhU  of  Zlket,  b.  i.,  chap,  z,  aect,  a. 
'M'Ccsb,  Tspiaa  tWms,h.  iii,  chap.  3, i*. 
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while  fmniouT  docs  not;  humour  ie  chiefly  relished  by  thB 
Tulgar,  but  education  is  requisite  to  eompreliend  wtl.' 

Lord  Shaftesbury  has  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  WU  and 
Humour.' 


ZOONOMY  (Jiw,  animal ;  nS/ioj,  law).  —  That  deportment  of 
knowledge  which  ascertains  the  laws  of  organic  life.  Dr. 
Darwin  published  a  well-known  work  under  this  title,  in 
which  he  classifies  the  facts  belonging  to  animal  life,  and  bj 
comparing  them  seeks  to  nnravel  the  theory  of  diseases. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SCIENCES. 


A.  1-  In  Logic,  the  Symbol  of  general  affirmative  propositions. 

Asserit  A,  negat.  E,  verrnn  generaliter  aitibo; 

Asserit  I,  negat.  O,  sed  particulariter  ambo. 
A  and  I  are  the  vowels  of  afRrmo:  E  and  O  of  nego. — Sea 
Barbara,  Troposition  and  Syllogism. 

2.  In  Complea;  and  Modal  propositions,  the  affirmation  of 
the  mode  and  of  the  proposition.— Aria  totle.'    Port  Eoyal 

8,  Symbol  of  the  Absolute.    A  =  A  expresses  the  prin- 
cipal of  Absolute  Identity. 
ABDEIIITISH,  from  the  citizens  of  Abdera,  renowned  for  tiieir 
stupidity :  in  Kant,^  moral  A.,  the  theory  that  the  human 
race  will  never  advance  beyond  its  present  mora!  state. 
*ABDUCTIOSr,  in  Logic. 

ABERRANCE,  ABEREAHCY,  ABERRANT  [in  Biology), 

ABERRATION  (Lat.),  all  mark  wandering,  deviation  from 

what  is  sonml,  normal,  typical,  or  standard.— Sir  T.  Browne,* 

Ch,  Daiwin,"  Glanville,'  Sir  H.  Holland,'  T.  V.  Wollaaton.' 

^ABILITY  and  INABILITY  -  (Natgeal  and  Moeal). 

*Ahility  Natural.    *Inability  Natural. 

*Ability  Moral.—"  Sufficiency  of  ethical  motive  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  ethical  law."  — 0,  F,  V, 
"Inability  Moral. — "  Deficiency  in  ethical  motive  consequent 
upon  want  of  harmony  between  personal  inolination  and 
moral  requirements." — C.  F.  V, 

'  FriDr  Analgtiai.  '  lyonsl.  by  J.  S.  Basaii.  p.  li,  ch.  B.  ■  Slreil  d.  Diwll/llm,  IS4, 
liq.  •  Vulgar  Eii-on,  ISfl,  iv.  12.  '  Oi-iyin  »/  ^edrt,  ch.  13,  vi.  20a  t  Soepsit  Scien- 
lifita,c)i,  11. 16,    ■•  Mintal Fliiisiiilogs,  vi.  Ili.\l1.    '  TiaiaiiiMiif  ^tcia,  2,  3. 15. 
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ABNOSHAL  (Lat.),  departing  from  a  law,  type,  or  standard.  — 

ABOSIOINAL  (Lat.).  in  Psychology,  original,  in  the  primitive 

condition.  —  Herbert  Spencer.' 
ABOETIVE  (Lat.),  in  Biology,  prematurely  born,  failing  of  its 

ends,  or  of  complete  development.  —  Whewell.' 
ABROGATION  {abrogo,  to  recall)  ia  the  aanulliag  or  recalUng 

of  alaw.~F.  V.  3. 
*AB8CISSI0  INFINITI.  — Bacon.' 

*ABSOL¥TK— "Properly,  self-sufEcient,  independent  both  in 
nature  and  in  action."  ^C  F.  V. 

"  The  term  ahaoiute  is  of  twofold  (if  not  threefold)  antiquity,  oor- 
rasponding  to  the  double  (or  treble)  signification  of  the  word  in 
Latin,  1.  Abaohiium  Ejeans  what  is /reed  or  loosed;  in  which  sense 
the  obaolate  will  be  what  is  aloof  from  relation,  comparison,  limita- 
tion, dependence,  etc.,  and  is  thus  tantamount  to  rf  dKiJorov  of  the 
lower  Greeks.  In  this  meaning  the  AbiotiUe  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Injinite.  2.  Absolutiim  means  finished,  perfected,  compkled ;  in 
which  sense  the  Absolute  will  be  what  is  out  of  relation,  etc.,  aa 
finished,  perffect,  complete,  total,  and  thus  corresponds  to  tJ  Mov,  and 
ri  tWjiw  of  Aristotle.  In  this  aceepfation  (and  it  is  that  in  which  I 
invariably  use  it)  the  Abiolale  is  diametrically  opposed  to,  is  contra- 
dictory of,  the  Incite."  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton.' 

"By  the  Absolute,  is  meant  that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself, 
having  no  necessary  relation  in  any  other  being.  By  the  Ijifinile  is 
meant  that  which  is  free  from  all  po^ible  limitsdon;  that  than 
which  a  greater  is  inconceivable,  and  which,  conaequentlj,  can  re- 
ceive no  additional  attribute  or  mode  of  ezistenoe,  which  it  bad  not 
from  all  eternity."  —  Hansel.' 

"The  plain  and  etymological  meaning  of  the  term  is  freed  or 
looied,  and  hence  it  means  freed  from  restriction  or  condition.  In 
this  sense  it  ia  evident  that  the  Infinite  must  be  absolute,  for  fhat 
which  is  not  limited  does  not  afford  the  possibility  of  restriction. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  philosophers  have  uniformly  used  the 
word;  and  in  this  sense  Sir  W.  Hamilton  admits  that  'the  Absolute 
ia  not  opposed  (o  the  Infinite.'  "  —  Caiderwood.' 

*AbBolute  (Uaconditioned,  Infinite). — See  Eeid,"  J.  8.  Mill,' 
Tennemanm,'"  Whew  ell." 
*AbatineQee. 

'OrigiBnfSperia,cti.\.  •  Plyclv>liigy.y\.i^.  Jffiil."/Sd*»(ific  H«rs,b.vli.,ch.l. 
•  rfimumOrgaaat.bV.  ii^W.  '  Biiautiions,  p.  li.  Bote.  '  Limits  of  EeHgimi  Thmglil, 
p.45.  'Pft^,o/ri(;im((,2ei.,p.l6S.  B  JnieHeciual  J^MffJ,  esaij  v.,  oh,  S.  •L<^ic,i. 
2,7.    i<>ZAi!(.PAtJG>.(Jaliasuu'slTBn3laiiaa),|»M    "  Sat.  ^Hatit- idea,  W>. 
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*ABSTEACT,  ABSTRACTION.—"  Abstract  ia  applied  to  a, 
quality  conBidered  ia  itself  apart  from  the  object  ia  which  it 
exists.  Abatraetion.  is  the  eiercise  of  mind  by  which 
attention  is  withdrawn  from  certain  qualities  in  an  object, 
or  from  certain  objects  among  many,  and  conceatrated  upon 
others."  — 0.  P.  V. 
^Abstraction  (Logical).    *Abstraction  (Psychological). 

"ABSTRACTIVE  (Knowledge)  and  INTUITIVE.-"  Cognitio 
abslractisa,  Cognitio  iatuitiva ;  in  the  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
the  former  applies  to  all  representations  of  objects  by  the 
imagination  or  memory,  as  well  as  to  what  is  more  properly 
abstract  knowledge." — ^See  Hamilton,'  Mill.'    F.  V.  3. 

*Absurd. 

ACADEMICAL  DISPUTATION.— See  Disputation,  Academ- 
ieal. 

"ACADEMICS.— "'AKo^*/iEio,  01  'Atad^^M,  academy,  the  name 
of  the  garden  or  gymnasium  in  which  Plato  taugbt,  haa 
been  used  to  describe  his  philosophy.  The  successive  Pla- 
tonic Schools  have  been  named  the  Academies,  their  teach- 
ers the  Academics."— O.F.V.  See  Archer  Butler,' Foucber,* 
Gerlach,'  Voasius." 

ACADEMISM.  —  Doctrine  of  the  Academy, — Aad.  Baxter.' 

"Academy.    ^Acatalepsy, 

ACCENT  (Eallaey  of). — The  ambiguity  arising  from  a  mis- 
placed emphaHis,  or  from  the  separation  of  words  from  their 
context,  or  by  italicising  wiiat  was  not  meant  to  be  itali- 
cised. —  Jevons.' 

*Accident.     *  Accidental. 

ACCIDENTAL  DEriNITION  assigns  the  properties  of  a  spe- 
cies, or  tl!e  accidents  of  an  individual;  ticscription. 

ACCIDENTALLY,  in  Scholastic  Logic,  is  applied  to  an  attri- 
bute which  is  not  indeed  part  of  the  essence,  but  wbicfi  is  a 
consequence  of  it,  and  ia  tlierefore  inseparably  attached  to 
the  species. — Mill.' 

ACCIDENTIS  FALLACIA.-See  Fallacy. 
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ACHILLES  {and  the  Tortoise).  — In  Lo^c,  a  sophism  used 
by  tlie  Eleatic  School  to  demonstrate  the  Imposaibility  of 
movement.  —  Aristotle,'  Diogenes  Laertius." 

ACOSUIST.  —  "One  who  theoretically  denies  the  existence  of 
the  Universe,  as  distinct  from  the  Absolute  Being."  —  C, 
F.  V. 

^ACROAMATIOAL.  — "  Designed  for  the  hearing  of  the  initi- 
ated ;  applied  to  the  lessons  whiih  were  Esoteric  {inuTtpiKoi:), 
in  contrast  with  the  Exoteric;  those  given  to  general  audi- 
ences {tSuT,p,Ki;]."  —  G.  F.  V. 

*ACT.  —  "  In  its  widest  sense,  any  esercise  of  Vital  Energy."  — 
C.  F.  V. 
*■  Action.    *Action  and  Act. 

^Action,  Moral,  —  "  Self-directed  Action,  which  comes  under 
the  scope  of  mora!  law.    An  overt  action  which  posseuses 
moral  quality  must  have  motive,  aet,  and  end." — C.  F.  V. 
*Active.    "Activity.  —  See  WilL 

ACTUAL  marks  what  is  now  in  beingj  or  in  act — opposed  to 
Potential. 

ACTUAlIOir,  in  Psychology,  operation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
aoul.  — Glanville.' 

*Actus  Primus.    *Actu3  Secundus.    *Adage. 

ADEPT  (arfipiacor,  to  attain).— Among  Alchemists,  those  who 
were  said  to  have  found  the  Panacea,  a  universal  medicine, 
and  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  were  called  Ad^ts,  Adepti. — 
C.  F.  V. 

ADEQUATE  (adeguo,  to  equal)  is  applied  to  our  cognitions  and 
ideas.  Our  knowledge  of  an  object  is  adequate  or  complete 
when  it  extends  to  all  the  properties  of  that  object.  An 
idea  is  adequate  when  it  is  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  which  it  represents. — F.  V.  S, 
Adequate.  1.  (Idea),  conformed  to  the  nature  of  the  objects 
represented.  Applied  by  Spinoza'  especially  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  God. 

Watfs:'  "Those  are  adequate  ideas  which  perfectly  represent 
their  archetypes  or  object;  Inadequftte  are  but  a,  partial  or  in- 
complete representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are  re- 

l/'AK!i«i,lv„ch.9.   5  Ii„  iilli.,  iill.   >Pre^iisle?ii!eofSoKl3,nO.   *  Mh.,  Fart  II. 
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Locke:'  "All  onr  simple  ideas  are  adequate,  because,  being 
nothing  but  the  effects  of  certain  powers  in  things,  litted  and  or- 
dained b;  God  to  produce  such  sensations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be 
oorrespondeut  and  adequate  to  those  powers." 
2.  (Definition)  in  Logic, 
Whately  :  "  Neither  too  extensive  nor  too  narrow  for  the  thing 
defined;  e,  g,,  to  define  '_fiak,  an  animal  that  lives  in  the  water,' 
would  be  too  estensive,  because  many  insects  live  in  the  water;  to 
define  it '  an  animal  that  has  an  air-bladder,'  would  be  too  narrow, 
because  many  fishes  &re  without  any."  * 

ABHEKEIfT,  united  with.— In  Logic,  applied  to  modes  aa  im- 
proper or  accidental ;  opposed  to  inherent  or  proper. 

ADHESION,  ADHESIVEKESS  (Lat.),  clinging  to.— In  Psy- 
chologv,  connection  on  a  basis  of  association. — Bain.' 

ADICTO.-SeeFaUacy. 

*ADJUEATION,  a  solemn  appeal  under  sanction  of  the  forma 
of  justice.— O.F.V. 

'ADMIRATION,  delight  in  contemplation  of  an  ohject.— 
Buckle.'~C.  F.  V. 

*  Adoration.    *AdscititioT3a. 

^aUIPOLLENT,  JEaUIPOLLENCE.-Sce  Equipollent,  Equi- 
pollency. 

.ffiSTHEMA,  AISTHEMA  (Gr.),  the  thing  perceived  by  the 
senses;  the  sensation  of  any  object;  sense  or  perception  of 
a  tiling.  — ■  Aristotle.* 

jJESTHESIS.  AISTHESIS  (Gr.),  perception  by  the  senses,  espe- 
cially by  feeling,  but  also  by  seeing,  hearing,  etc. ;  a  sensa- 
tion, sense  of  a  thing,  as  vinone  of  the  gods ;  also  of  the  mind, 
observation,  knowledge.  —  Plato,'  Hamilton.' 

jESTHETIC,  a.  and  a.  .ffiSTHEHCAL,  ESTHETIC,  ES- 
THETICAL.— See  jEsthetics. 

.ffiSTHETICS,  ESTHETICS  (Ger.  jEstheM),  in  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  doctrine  of  the  senses,  theory  and  science  of  the 
sensitive  faculty.  It  is  divided  into  1  The  Phymologicai — 
tbe  sensations  in  general;  2.  The  Physical  —  the  bodily 
organs;  3.  Practical — pleasure  and  pain  in  sensation;  4. 
.  Tramcetidental,  pure,  &  priori—  the  distinguishing  between 
ona  of  tiie   senses  and  the  intellect      As  a  Gri- 

b.  ii.,  ch.  31.    '  iojic,  T.,  S  6-    '  J^'  ■5™"  """  ™'  MaUH,  b,  li., 
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Hque  of  Taaie,  Esthetics  may  be  styled  Psyohologtcal,  bnt 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  tbe  (Miiqw  of  the  jEsthetio 
Power  of  Judgment,  whicli  investigates  the  possibility  of 
Taste,  and  shows  that  Taste  involves  no  principle  of  reason, 
.ffistheties  of  Morals  is  a  subjective  exhibition  of  the  Meta- 
physics of  Morals, 

iESTHETICAL  is  applied  to  a  presentation  to  which  the  form 
of  sense  is  necessarily  attached,  and  tiie  subject  grasps  the 
object  as  phenomena. — Kaut.'  See  Dippel  (1871);  Horwicz 
(1869);  Kirclinianii  (1868);  Karl  KOstlin  (1869);  Lemcke 
(3d.  ed.  1870);  Mundt  (aew  ed.  1868);  Schasler  (1871); 
Stock!  (1871). 

.ETIOLOGICAL,  ETIOLOGICAt,  ".ffiTIOLOGY,  ETIOL- 
OGY, in  Rhetoric,  applied  to  the  form  of  speech  in  which  the 
reason  is  given,  along  with  a  statement  made.— F,  V.  3.  In 
Whew  ell,' applied  to  the  sciences  whichtreat  of  causes  as  well 
as  of  effects  —  Philosophical  History, — See  PalsetiologieaL 

AFPECT  (Ger.  affidTmi),  to  make  immediate  impressions,  origi- 
nate a  new  state  of  mind.  "The  mode  in  which  we  are 
affected  by  objects  is  called  sensitivity."  — Kant.* 

•AFFECTION,—"  Inclination  of  the  nature  towards  another, 
regarded  either  as  good  or  evil.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  general  sense,  conscious  sensibility,  the  experience  of 
the  mind,  as  wlien  the  physical  nature  is  affected  by  some 
external  object."  — C.  F,  V, 

AFFILIABLE.  AFFILIATE,  AFFILIATION,  applied  in 
Herbert  Spencer'  to  connection  in  the  way  of  descent,  of 
paternity  and  filiation. 

•Affinity,     •Affirmation. 

AFEIEMATIVE,  in  Logic,  positive,  opposed  to  negative. — 
Herbert  Spencer.' 

•A  FOETIOEI.— Argument  from  the  greater  to  the  less.— P,V.  8. 

AGGLUTINATION,  AGGLUTINATIVE,  to  mark  union,  co- 
inciding actions.  ■ —  Bain." 

AGGREGATE,  s,  (Lat.),  a  mass,  complex  result  of  conjunction. — 
Herbert  Spencer,' 

1  Sfjn,  TerB., 36, 16.  UrihHhiraJ1,Vi9r.^iiUi.  Jiigtn4Uhii,4S.  ' Hitl. of SclcnUf. 
Heat,  b.l..di.l,  and  note,  fi.S7*.  ^  Edji.Ven.  IVnnic.  ,^tt((, 1 1.  *  JVrsl  FWnrfplM, 
eh.  IT.  iVinfiplH  1^  Fgychdlogy,  pt.  ilL,  ch,  B,  12.  •fHnc*(,!ej  of  Fsseholagy,  oh,  1 
•  Tht  iSsHMi  OBd  Oa  ftlsltel,  b.  li.,  oh.  1,    '  JVinripia  iif  Ptedudryy,  pt.  L,  oh.  3. 
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•Agniology. 

AGKITION  (Lat.),  acknowledgment. 

AGREEABLE. — The  quality  of  an  object  in  virtue  of  wliich  it 
pleases  and  satiafiea.  It  may  coincide  with  the  good,  but  ia 
not  to  he  confounded  with  it.  —  Kant.' 

AGSEEUBNI,  in  Logic,  the  mcfhod  which  compares  the  dif- 
ferent instances  in  which  a  phenomenon  occurs.  Opposed  to 
difference,  method  of.  — Mill.' 

*ALCHEMY  (al  and  Mvtia,  black,  the  black  art).  — See  Alber- 


ALGEBRA  (Arab.),  called  by  Newton,  "Universal  Arithmetic;" 
the  abstract  science  of  magnitudes.  Computing  by  symbols 
instead  of  numbers.— See  ISatliematica. 

ALIQUOT  (Lat.),  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  whicb  will  ex- 
actly measure  it  without  any  remainder. —  Clarke:  *  "Ali- 
quot  or  constituent  parts  of  infinite." 

ALL,  in  Logia- — 1.  All  taken  together,  the  whole  of.  2.  All, 
severally,  every  one;  involving,  if  the  distinction  is  not 
marked,  the  fallacies  of  composition  and  division. — Fowler,* 

AIL-PERPECTNESS,  absolute  perfection.— In  Dr.  H.  More,'  to 
translate  iravrtleia,  consummation,  the  Pythagorean  name  of 
the  number  Ten. 

*Allegory. 

ALOffENESS.— Applied,  by  Bishop  Mountagu,'  to  the  state  of 
God  prior  to  creation ;  "alone  himself  and  beside  himself 

ALPHABET  OF  HUMAN  THOUGHT,  in  Hamilton,'  a  sya- 
tematiscd  vicft  of  the  condition  of  the  thinkable. 

ALTERANT,  in  Bacon,  producing  alterations,  opposed  to 
altorrd. 

AM,  I  AM,  EGO  SUM,  the  primary,  aelf-afSrmation  of  exist- 
ence involved  in  self-consciousness.  —  Des  Cartes,  Herbert 
Spencer." 

AMBIGUOUS  (Lat.),  driftingto both  sides ;  uncertain.— In  Logic, 
applied  in  the  fallacy  arising  from  different  senses  of  the 
same  words, 


'll^n.   Va-n.,  S76.      Mdaph.  d.  Sia>,s,  38. 

s««pu>  ivaisiai.  am),  ■a  om). 

24.    F.«efJi*r.  £,  5g  3-7.     iZdjic,  b.  iii.,  ch. 

Being  and  Allrlb,«f  ffoii.p.SS.      •  Dedncl.  Logic 

,  J46,     «  (1-JjfCfli™  CabalisNca.  p.  153. 

■Uppsul  (0  OfJuj-,  p.  61.     'Discussimi  (Am.  e< 

ij,  667.       •I'rm.   l!f  i\,a,ol.,  t,.  Hi., 
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*Ambition.. 

•'AMPHIBOLOGfY,  ^AMPHIBOLY.  — Kant' 

AMPLIATE,  AMPLIATION,  AMPLIATIVE,  in  Logic  and 
Mental  PJiilosophy,  applied  to  judgmeEts  which  attribute 
to  tiie  subject  something  not  directly  implied  in  it.  Tliey 
are  amplioMve,  because  they  enlarge  or  increase  our  knowl- 
edge. They  are  also  called  Synthetic,  q,  w.  —  Hamilton/ 
Thomson.' 

ANALOOICAL,  applied  to  reasoning  by  analogy,  q.  v. ;  opposed 
to  demonstrative.— Herbert  Spencer.'  ^ 

ANALOGOUS.— See  Analogue. 

^Analogue, 

*A5rAL0GtT. — "An  argument  from  A.  is  a.  defensive  argument 
drawn  from  similarity  of  phenomena  recognized  in  different 
relations.  It  is  not  constructive  in  nature,  being  competent 
only  for  defence,  not  for  proof." — C.  F.  V. 
*Analogy,and  Metaphor.  *Aualogy  and  Example,  *Analogy 
and  Experience.    *Ana!ogy  and  Induction. 

^ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHESIS,  in  Mental  Philosophy, 
the  resolution  of  our  espcrience  into  its  simple  or  origi- 
nal elements,  and  the  reconstruction  of  these  with  full 
regard  to  their  relations  in  the  mental  state  to  which 
they  belong.  Analysis  is  psijchologieal  when  we  distin- 
guish the  elements  which  constitute  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness, ~0,  F.  V. 

ANALYST.  ANALYTIC,  ANALYTICAL,  ANALYTICAL- 
LY, ANAL YZABLE.  —  Associated  with  Analysis,  ?.  v. 
See  Craik,'  Jlamilton,'  Herbert  Spencer,'  Whately,^  Whe- 

*  Analytics. 

ANAMNESTIC  (Gr.),  able  to  recall  to  mind  readily,— Arb- 
totle.'°    See  Mnemonic, 

*Aii  gel  0  logy. 

ANIMA  (Lat.),  air;  breath;  the  vital  principle;  life;  the  ra- 
tional soul  of  man ;  the  mind. — See  Animus. 
*Anima  Mundi, 

i  Oi-iliqve  nf  Pare  J^easm,  Tmmc  Amiytic.  eh.  iM.  (p.  32^  sen.)  'iliicustioBS,  p.639. 

•  Laws  of  TluMgM,  f  Bl.      *  i^tocip,  if  Fsychrt.,  pt,  i[ ,  ch.  fl.     5  Bng.  £i(.,  1.  137,  133. 
''EUmeptaof  Fiyeh'Aogy,pQ,riVi.i  ch.L,Li.,  ilL  ^ Logic, 
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,  AWIKADVERSIOW,  ANIMADVEBSIVE,  applied  in  Glan- 
ville  to  perception ;  power  of  tlie  soul  to  notice. 
AlfllHAL  (Lat.),  endowed  witli  sensitive  life.  Contrasted  with 
vegetable,  as  less  than  animal;  with  spiritual,  as  more. ^ 
Owen,'  Whew  ell.' 
AmMALITY,  AHIMALISH,  ANIMALIST,  ANIMANT, 
in  Oudworth/  to  mark  the  possession  of  life,  or  imparting 
life. 
ANIUISOI  (Lat.),  a  doctrine  of  soul  as  distinet  from  hody,  and 
separated  from  it  at  death.  For  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
doctrine  is  believed  among  uncivilized  tribes,  v.  Tyler.' — 
0.  F.  V.  Animism  attributes  to  the  soul  not  only  the  opera- 
tion in  mental  phenomena,  but  all  the  vital  functions.  It  is 
opposed  to  Vitalism  and  Organicism.  See  Saisset,  Lemoine, 
Lelat,  Bouillier,  Kavaisson,  H.  Martin. 
ANIUVS  (Lat.),  akin  to  Adma,  q.  «.— The  rational  soul  or  in- 
tellectual principle  of  life  in  man,  in  opposition  to  the  body 
and  physical  life;  the  thinking  faculty;  the  mind;  the  in- 
tellect. Though  in  actual  use  there  is  some  interchange  of 
anima  and  animus,  aninma  is  the  higher  and  less  amhiguous 
term  for  the  soul  proper,  as  the  seat  of  cognition,  emotion, 
and  volition. 
AW3TIHILATI0S,  reduction  to  Kothing,  y-  s-.  —  Hamilton.' 
AffSCHAITUNG  (Ger.),  looking  3,t,  looHiiff  on,— In  Kant,  sense- 
presentation,  sense-perception,  direct,  immediate,  or  intui- 
tive presentation,  external  or  internal ;  intuition.  It  is  of 
individual  objects,  primary,  antecedent  to  logical  thinking; 
the  object  is  given  to  it  purely  as  phenomenon,  immediately. 
Empirical  intuitioo  {empiriscke  Aiisehawmg)  is  that  In  which, 
the  mind  is  linked  with  the  object  by  sensation,  aa  of  the 
watch  which  lies  before  me.  Pure  intuition  is  apart  from 
sensation,  as  of  a  triangle  in  pure  geometiy.  To  make  an 
intuition  intelligible  (verdandlich),  is  to  bring  it  under  con- 
cepts, as  to  explain  the  music  I  hear  by  the  laws  of  sound  or 
the  principles  of  melody.  Aneohauungsvemmgen.  is  the  intui- 
tive faculty  or  power.  —  Meilin,°C.  0,  E.  Schmid,' 

A.  is  rendered   by  Morell,'  "intuitional  and   sensational 

iprodAfl :  Encyclop,  W^rtetbuch,  a.  T.    1  WorterbucJi.    6  Ttnneiannn't  Monual. 
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perception,"  and  is  said  to  "give  immediate  lepceeentationa 
of  things." 

"  We  are  in  want,"  saya  Hamilton,'  "  of  a  general  term  to 
express  what  is  common  to  the  presentations  of  Perception 
and  the  representations  of  Phantasy,  that  is,  their  individu- 
ality and  immediacy.  The  Germans  express  thia  by  the 
term  Antehauung,  which  caa  only  be  translated  by  intuition 
(as  it  is  in  Latin  by  Germans),  which  literally  means  a 
looking  at," — "the  intuitive  presentations  of  Sense  and  repre- 
sentations of  Im^ination." — See  Wallace,' 

AN  SICH  (Ger.j'^er  sa,  in  itself,  in  themselves.  —  In  Kant,' 
without  reference  to  our  sensitive  faculty,  "Space  is  ansich, 
in  itself,  nothing;  it  haa  its  ground  merely  in  the  character 
of  our  sensitive  feculty.  If  the  faculty  falls  away,  space 
falls  away  with  it."  —  Mellia.' 

In  Hegel,  "implicit,  natural;  in,  at,  or  by  self;  which  ia 
given  in  germ,  but  undeveloped ;  which  is  for  others  to  see, 
feel,  and  recognize.  It  is  what  is  native  and  spontaneous,  as 
opposed  to  what  is  imparted;  latent,  as  opposed  to  what  is 
developed  and  realized;  potential,  as  opposed  to  what  is 
actual ;  natural,  as  opposed  to  artificial ;  abstract,  as  op- 
posed to  concrete." — Wallace.^ — See  Fiir  sioli,  and  An  and 
fur  sich. 
Ubig  an  sioh,  thing  or  object  in  itself,  ia  the  nonmenon,  as 

opposed  to  the  phenomenon. 
Fur  sich  (Ger.  for  self). — Explicit ;  actual,  whether  native  or 
not;  the  result  of  an  an  ricA  when  developed,  looked  at, 
apart  from  the  process  ;  what  has  been  acquired  and  made 
our  own,  as  opposed  to  what  is  merely  given.  Man 
is  abstractly  rational  an  eicA  in  capacity ;  he  should  he  ra- 
tional in  fact,  become  rational  fiir  iich. — Wallace.' 
An  nnd  fiir  Bich  [GEer.  in  and  for  self ).— In  Hegel,  absolute; 
pure  and  entire;  spontaneous  and  independent;  taken  in 
the  entirety  of  development;  due  to  the  evolution  of  its  own 
native  forces. 

^ANTECEDENT,  in  Logic— Hamilton.' 

ANTEMUNDANE  (Lat.),  before  the  world ;  before  creation. 

'  Lngic,  lect.  vil.p  IX-,  led.  H.,  XXX.  Rev^s  Wbykf,  SBl.  865.  407.  412.  '  Logic  of 
Segel,  J^olEffomfna^  ch.  U3.  J  Jiein.  FenofTi/i,  44.  *  Sumtspraehe,  s.  p.  B  Lagia  qf 
Eigd,  PrOUg.,  ch,  23.    •  EegtVs  Logis,  Froiegom.,  ch.  2S.    '  Lsct.  xlU,,  i,  23S. 
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ANrEPEEDICAMENTS  (Lat.),  before  predicaments;  terma 
which  must  be  defined  and  understood  in  order  that  the 
predicaments  and  categories  may  be  understood,  as  Ho- 
moiij'ras,  Synonyms,  Paronyms;  opposed  to  Fostpredlca- 
ments. 

'^AKTHROPOLOGT.  On  man,  hi^  spirit,  an-l  its  develop- 
ment and  immortality;  his  place  in  the  world;  as  micro- 
See  Engelkeo  (1868) ;  I.  H.  Fichte  (1869) ;  Kant  (in  PIdl. 
Biblioiheh,  1869,  with  Kirchmann's  Botes,  1870);  Lotze 
(1869);  0.  Werner  (1870). 

*AirrHROPOMOIlPHISM,  a  theory  which  represents  divine 
attributes  as  only  human  attributes  enlarged.  In  modern 
times,  the  name  has  been  restricted  to  theories  which  attri- 
bute tbe  characteristics  of  the  human  mind  to  the  divine 

ANTHROPOPATHY  (Or.),  human  paasion,  or  suffering,  attrib- 
uted to  God. 

*AB'riCIPATION,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  project  itself  from 
the  known  into  the  unknown,  in  expectation  of  finding 
what  it  is  in  search  of.  — See  Thomson,'    J.  S.  Mill/ Whe- 

*Anticipation  of  Nature. 

ANTIlffORAIISTS,  opposers  of  morality,  applied  by  Warhur- 
ton '  to  a  "  sect  who  have  our  Hobhes  and  the  French  duke 
de  la  Rouchefoucault  for  their  leaders." 

^AffTMOMT,  in  Kant's  philosophy,  the  conflict  or  aelf-con- 
tradietioQ  (held  by  him  to  be  inevitable)  which  emerges 
when  the  Eeason  deals  with  problems  concerning  tbe  "Uni- 
verse. The  Conflict  is  complete,  and  the  Iteason  is  unable 
to  settle  the  dispute.  Kant  treats  of  the  Antinomies  in  the 
(Mtique  of  Pure  Eeason  (Kritik  der  Eeinen  Vernunft]  under 
Transcendental  Dialectic' — C.  F,  V. 

The  Antinomy  is  1.  OS  t)i^  purely  speeulaiive  Reason.  This 
Antinomy  Kant  meets  by  the  transcendental  Idealism,  and 
hy  correcting  the  notion  in  regard  to  the  range  of  deter- 
mination which  pertains  to  reason.    These  Antinomies  are 

'Znuj)  (^  H.ousAI.  'Emm.itf  HamUlm's  Pr.itosophy,ch.\l.  '  HM.  cf  Sdmtifii: 
/ilMi.b.ili,  eh.  2.15.  '  JVod^.  nsd  JWirMtei.M,  eB.il.,eh.l,39S.  (Meilil«john'eTraoe^ 
lotion,  p.  a».)    PTiict.y«m.,-iiA,m(i.    I^^iKh-,  {  SO,  70,  aaq.   RKhmthr,i1. 
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partly  mathematical,  partly  dynamical.    The  iavtatigatioii 
of  them  belongs  to  transcendental  Antitlietics.' 

2.  Of  the  practical  Reason.  This  invi>lvea  the  suramuni 
honum.  It  is  met  by  the  facts  of  the  supers easuous  aud 
Bupernaturai.*     3.  0/ the  Faculty  qf' Judgment.' 

*Antipathy, 

AHTrPERISTASIS  (Gr.),  in  Aristotle,'  opposition  or  reaction 
of  the  surrounding  parts, 

ANTISTEOPHE  (Gr.),  in  Logic,  conversion ;  the  tranapositiou 
of  the  terms  of  a  proposition.— Aristotle.' 

ANTITHESIS  (Gr,],  placing  in  opposition.  1.  Opposition; 
contrast;  as  ideas  and  sensations,  theory  and  fact. — Whe- 
well,°  2.  Judgment  opposed  to  a  Thesis,  and  with  it  forming 
an  Antinomy  of  the  reason.  "The  world  has  liad  a  begin- 
ning," is  a  Thesis,  "  The  world  has  not  had  a  beginning," 
is  its  Antithesis, 

AHTITYPIE  (Gr.),  blow  against  blow,  Leibnitz;:  "Those  who. 
in  defining  the  constituents  of  body  have  added  to  extension 
a,  certain  impenetrability  or  to  use  then  own  tcrmi  anti- 
lypio,  or  mass,  as  Gas  endi  and  other  scholirs  have  done, 
have  shown  thcmsehes  better  { 1  ilooophers  than  the  Cirte- 
sians."  "  Antitypie  ind  extension  ^re  nothing  more  tlian 
purely  passive  forces 

APAGOGICAL  (Gr.),  in  Logic  deductive  the  deductio  ad  ab- 
surdum.  "1  demand  i  reiscn  why  an^  other  apagogical 
demoDatration,  or  dcmonstralion  ad  al>Bnrdum  should  be 
admitted  in  geometry  rather  than  thia    — Beikelej  ' 

AFAKITHKESIS  (Gr.),  division  by  parts.  In  Logic,  parti- 
tion, when  the  parts  which  it  sunders  are  contained  in  ths 
divided  whole. ^Hamilton.' 

*A  parte  ante  and  A  parte  post. 

*Apathy.     *  Aphorism. 

*APODEICTIC,  APODEICTICAL,  APODICTIC,  APODICTI- 
CAL,  demonstrative ;  beyond  contradiction.  —  C.  F.  V. 
Hamilton.'" 

^APOLOGtTTE,  a  fable  or  allegory.-C.  F.  V.      . 

*Apology. 
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APOPHANSIS,  for  APOPHASIS  (Gr.),  a  declaration;  atate- 
taenC;  in  Aristotle,'  a  logical  proposition,  affirmative  or 
negative. 

APOPHANTIC  (Gr.),  in  Aristotle,"  declaratory ;  stating  some- 
thing ;  applied  to  a  proposition, — See  Judgments, 

APOPHASIS  (Gr),  in  Aristotle' and  Plato,' denial ;  negation; 
opposed  to  Cataphasis. 

*ApopiiChcgra. 

A  POSTERIOEI.-- See  A  priori. 

APOTELESMATIC,  with  a  view  to  final  causes.— Whe wo)].' 

AFFEAEAKCE,  that  which  seema  to  the  senses  in  contrast 
with  that  which  is  verified.  Phenomenon,  ia  contrast  with 
fact,  Ger.  ErsGheinung.  —  C  F,  V.  Appearance  may  also 
be  contrasted  with  phenomenon.  In  that  case  it  is  Sehein, 
semblance,  over  against  Erichdnung,  phenomenoQ. 

APPELLATIVES,  in  Lt^ie,  common  names  standing  for  uni- 
versal ideas,  or  a  whole  rank  of  beings,  whether  general  or 
special  — as  fish,  bird,  man,  city,  river. — Watts. 

APPEECEIVE,  perceive,  Apperceiving',  perception,  are  found 
in  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Browne. — See  Eichardson.' 

*APPEaCEPTION',  internal  perception.— See  Taylor,'  Stewart.' 

APPETENCE,  APPETENCY,  APPETITION  (Lat.),  appe- 
tite; desire;  as  of  truth  (Digby*);  "endeavor  perpetuated 
and  imperceptibly  working  its  elfeot  through  an  incalculable 
series  of  generations"  (Paley"').— -Hamilton." 

APPETIBILITY,  APPETIBLE.  marking  the  quality  which 
es cites  appetite,  desire.  —  Eramball." 

*APPETITE,  physical  craving.     Appetites  are  classified  under 

*Appetite  and  Instinct. 

APPETITIVE,  applied  to  the  power  or  faculty  of  desire.— Hale, 
!N"orris. 

APPLIED  LOGIC,  i»  Kant  "  angewandto  L.,""  is  what  Hamil- 
ton "  calls  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic.  "  The  term  can  only 
with  propriety  be  used  to  denote  Special  or  Concrete  Logic." 
—See  Knig." 

'  lalerpr.,  6.     '  Isletpr.,  6.    '  lulerpr.,  6-114.    *  Soph..  aa8  B.  Oral;  426  D.  '  Bill,  of 
/wducHu!  5b^(nM^  b.  IT.,  ch,  3.    ^  Nem  DiaiimaTy,».y.  '' BsiatKU  ofTlmtght.    "  PMU 

iLlSS.  «jlj(i(n«ifc66B.  "ioffifclBiJaicSe-Sirtiinimii^ao.  '*£osie,43.  aLo^h,\ll. 
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AFPEEDICAIE,  Lat,  apprcedicatttm,  after  the  Gr.  wpotKar^- 
yopoiifievm>,-~ln  Logic,  addition  to  the  predicate ;  the  Copula, 
in  the  Greek  Logicians  after  Aristotle. — Hamilton.' 

*APPREHEBT)  and  COMPKEHEWD.— Farrar.' 
Apprehend.— See  Apprehension, 

*APPREHENSIOir,  (Ger.  Dk  Apprehenmon,)  aimple  cognition ; 
knowledge  of  fact,  simple  or  complex.  —  C.  F.  V. 

*APPEOBATION  (Moral),  applies  properly  to  the  moral  agent, 
whether  self  or  another.  It  ia  a  judgment  of  commendation 
on  account  of  well-doing.  —  C.  F.  V. 

Approximative.    Approximate.  —  Herbert  Spencer.' 

*A  PRIORI  and  A  POSTERIOEI,  commonly,  reasoning  from  a 
general  principle,  held  to  be  self-evident,  to  its  application ; 
and  reasoning  from  observed  facts  to  a  general  principle. 
Sometimes  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause. 
According  to  Kant,  the  fir»t  applies  to  forms  of  knowledge 
which  are  not  ingathered,  but  are  prior  in  logical  order  to 
experience ;  the  eecond,  to  knowledge  consequent  upon 
experience.  —  C.  F.  V. 

ARBITBITJ])!  (Lat, ),  presence,  persona  present,  judgment,  defini- 
tive sentence,  decision ;  power,  will,  mastery,  dominion,  free 
will.  The  derivatives  arbitrariness,  arbitrary,  refer  to  an 
abu.se  of  the  wiii  — will  uninfluenced  by  reason  or  principle. 

•AEBOE  PORPHYRIAITA,  ladder  of  the  prjedicaments  {acala 
pTcedioamentalis),  consists  of  three  lines;  the  middle  line  ia 
called  reeta,  or  direct ;  the  two  at  either  side  are  called  col- 
lateral,  or  indirect.  The  direct  is  considered  the  trunk 
(genera  and  species,  nouns),  the  collateral  as  the  branches 
(differences,  adjectives). 

1  I  1 
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See  Ohauvin',  Lossius.' 
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ARCANE  'T^nt.   arcamtm),  secret,  mysterious. — Bertelcy.' 
AECHA,  AECH^a;  (Gr.),  in  composition,  ancient. 
ARCHEOLOGY,  AECH^ffiOLOGISTS  OF  HATURE,  applied 
by  ICant   to   ttie   science   of  tiie  ancient  condition  of  the 

*Archffius. 

AKCH-AEOHITECT,  Supreme  Architect,  God. 

AECHE  (C!t-)i  in  composition,  marks  beginning,  the  primal, 
original,  the  model  or  puttern,  the  chief. 

*Archelogy. 

ARCHETYPAL  (Gr.),  first  moulded;  related  to  an  Arctetype, 
q.v. 

ARCHICAL  (Gr.),  belonging  to  rule,  royal;  applied  to  reason, 
as  properly  controlling  tlie  passions. 

*Arehitectonic. 

*At^ument.    ■* Argument  (The  Indirect). 

*ARGUMElf  TATION.-Ham  ilton.= 

ARGUMEITTTrM,  argument,  5.  v. 

Argumentum  per  Inipoaaibilc  or  Eeductio  ad  Abaiirdnm. 

ARISTOTELIAlf,  AEISTOTELIC,  ARISTOTEIIANISM, 
related  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  As  Aristotelian  ques- 
tions.— See  Bibliographical  Index. 

^ART,  skill  in  practice.    More  especially  skill  in  giving  embodi- 
ment or  representation  to  the  ideal. — C.  F.  V.    See  Hamil- 
ton,' Sir  G.  C  Lewis.' 
Arts  (The  Fine),  those  which  appeal  to  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime. 

ARTICULATION,  applied  by  Kant'  to  systematic  unity. 

ARTIFICIAL,  in  classification,  opposed  to  natural.  "  The  dia- 
taxis,  or  plan  of  the  system,  may  aim  al  a  natural  or  at  an 
Artifie'utl  system.  But  no  classes  can  be  absolutely  Ariifieial, 
for  if  they  were,  no  assertions  cowld  be  made  concerning 
them.  An  Artificial  system  is  one  in  which  the  smaller 
groups  (the  genera)  ate  natural,  aJid  in  which  the  wider 
divisions  (classes,  orders)  are  constructed  by  the  peremptory 
association  of  selected  characters  (selected,  however,  so  as 
not  to  break  up  the  smaller  groups)."— Wlie well." 

ARTILI8E,  to  render  artificial. 

^Sirit,  209.    ^  Logic,  L,  276.    ^togiji,  I.  a.    *AMlhfifiljf  in  Matters  of  O^nifya,  ch.liL., 
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578  ASCETICISM. 

^ASCETICISM.— The  practice  of  self-denial  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  mora!  law,  avowedly  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
moral  life,  —  C.  F.  V. 

*A88ent.     *Assertion. 

ASSERTIVE.  ^ASSERTORY,  affirmative. 

ASSISTANCE  (of  God),  in  the  commerce  of  bouI  and  body. 
Cartesian,  theiiry  of  Occasional  Causes. 

^ASSOCIATIOIf,  applied  to  laws  of  mental  combination  which 
facilitate  recollection.  The  philosophy  which  traces  all 
knowledge  to  esperiesce,  regards  association  as  also  a  means 
of  developing  higher  powers.  —  C.  F.  V.  See  Hamilton,'  J, 
S.  Mill'  (specially  on  "insolubility,  the  revivability,  and 
the  associability"  of  feelings).  —  Herbert  Spencer,'  Bain,' 
Kraiith.'  • 

ASSUEFACTION  (Fr.,  Lat.),  rendering  accustomed.— Sir  T. 
Browne.  L.  J. 

ASSUETUDE  (Lat.),  custom,  habit.  —  Bacon.  L.  J. 

*ASSirMPTI01I.— The  major  is  someti  mes  call  ed  thePresumplim. 

ASSURAlfCE,  the  highest  degree  of  faith  and  of  expectation. 

ASTIPULATE,  ASTIPULATION,  agree,  agreement 

ASTRICT,  constrain,  bind  up.  —  Hamilton.' 

ASTROTHEOLOGT—ThepartofKaturalTheolc^y  which  draws 
its  arguments  aod  illustrations  from  Astronomy. —  Derham,' 

ASTUTE  (Lat.),  furnished  with  astoes,  craft;  shrewd,  sagacious, 
expert,  sly,  cunning. 

ASYMMETKAL,     ASYMMETRICAL,    lacking    symmetry, 
agreement,  harmony ;  incommensurate. 
"  A.  or  unsociable,  that  is,  such  as  we  see  not  how  to  reconcile 
with  other  things  evidently  and  confessedly  true."  — Boyle, 

ASYMPTOTE  (Gr.),  not  felling  together;  never  reaching  coin- 
cidence ;  applied  to  lines  which,  "  though  they  may  approach 
still  nearer  together,  till  they  are  nearer  than  the  least  as- 
signable distance,  yet,  being  still  produced  infinitely,  will 
never  meet." — (Grew.)  Everlasting  approximation  and  im- 
possible concourse.  —  Bp.  Ward.  L.  J. 

ton's  PhilG^pFi.  3ed,,  p.  219.    ^rriiicii}lS9  nf  riycJialogif,  i,  228.    *  Senses  and  iTtteUeat, 
GSl.    T  FhyilM-Thiiiliisi/.    'Beavm  and  Faith. 
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ATABAXIA.  (dr.),  impassivenesa,  coolness,  calmness,  in  the 
Skeptical  System,  "  freedom  from  pa&aionate  disturbances."— 
Glenville,' 

•ATHEISM  is  a  term,  properly  applied  to  every  system  of  the 
universe  which  does  not  postulate  a,n  Intelligent  First  Cause. 
—  See  Farrar."  The  terao.  "Ethical  AtUeism"  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Schopenhauer's  view,  by  Thilo.' 

ATHEIST. — By  the  theological  writers  of  the  sixtceath  century, 
it  is  applied  to  the  unbelief  Of  such  persons  as  Pomponatius; 
and  in  the  seventeentli  it  is  used  by  Bacon,*  Milton,"  and 
Bunyan,'  to  imply  general  unbelief.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
same  century  it  is  found  e.  g.,  in  Kovtholt/  to  include  Deism 
such  as  that  of  Hobbes,  as  well  as  blank  Pantheism  like 
Spinoza's.  Tillotaoa'  and  Bentley'  use  the  word  more  ex- 
actly ;  and  the  invention  of  the  term  Deism  induced  in  the 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  more  iiniited  and  exact 
use  of  the  former  term.  But  in  Germany,  Eeimarrus'"  and 
Buddeus"  use  it  moat  widely,  and  make  it  include  disbelief 
of  immortality.  Walch  "  uses  it  to  include  the  Pantheism 
of  Spinoza.  The  term  wan  subsequently  applied  to  Che  French 
writers,  such  as  D'Holbaeh,  who  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
believing  in  a  personal  First  Cause.  It  ia  now  applied  to 
such  writers  as  Comte,  who  refuse  to  entertain  the  question 
of  a  Deity  as  not  discernible  by  science.  — Farrar." 

ATHDIZE,  to  reason  or  conclude  atbeistically  (Cudworth);  to 
render  others  atheistic  (Berkeley). 

ATHEOLOOY,  a  body  of  atheistic  doctrine.  Contrasted  with 
theology  (Swift). 

ATHEOirS,  atheistic— Milton,  Bp.  Hall.  L.  .T. 

*ATOM,  ATOMIC  PHILOSOPHY.  A.  THEORY,  ATOMISM. 
— Aloms  are  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  The  atomic 
theory  is  that  which  accounts  for  existence  by  the  action, 
interaction,  and  combination  of  atoms. — C.  F.  V.  See  Ham- 
ilton," Hepel,"  Whewell,"  Wiener," 

♦ATTENTION,  concentrated  observation.— 0.  F,  V. 

'Attention  and  Thought.    *Attribute. 
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680  ATTEIBUTIVE. 

ATTRIBUTIVE,  in  Logic,  applied  to  terms  which  mark  attri- 
butes; connotative,  q.  v. — Whately,'  Mill.' 

AUFHEBEN  (Ger.),  suspend  ;  set  aside;  absorb;  put  m  abey- 
ance; abrogate.^In  Hegel,  it  denotes:  1.  That  isomething, 
having  been  derived  of  its  independent  esietence,  19  for 
practical  purposes  lost  and  gone.  But,  2.  What  has  thus 
disappeared  is  retained  as  an  element  or  factor  la  the  result 
to  which  it  has  led.  Thus,  the  seed  is  aufgekohen  in  the 
plant  which  has  grown  from  it ;  it  has  perished  and  disap- 
peared as  a  seed,  but  it  is  transfigured  and  retimed  — W 
Wallace.'    See  Setzen. 

ATrTAECHY(Gr.),  the  state  of  sufficiency  inoneiell,  indepea- 
dence.— Aristotle,'  Plato." 

^AUTHENTIC  [aitfevTiic6z),tywslv!0Yt\iy,  reliable. 

"Authority   [The   Principle   of),      *Authority    (The   Argument 

*AirTOCRACY,  AUT0CB.A8Y,  underived  power;  absolute 
power  within  the  thing  itself— 0.  F.  V. 

ATJTOGENEAL  (Gr.),  self-begotten;  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Power. 

"Automatic.    Automatal.    Automatons.    Automatism. 

*A'UTOMATOB",  a  self-acting  machine.— 0.  F.  V. 

ATJTOSOMOTTS,  under  Autonomy,  j.  v. 

*AUT0N0M:Y  of  the  will  ia  Kant's'  phrase  for  the  doctrine 
that  the  human  will  is  a  law  unto  itself,  or  carries  its  guid- 
ing principle  within  itself.  This,  with  him,  implies  the  es- 
sential unity,  if  not  identity,  of  reason  and  will,  the  law- 
reTealing  and  the  law-executing  powers.  ^  C.  F.  V. 
,  *ATITOTHEISTS,  those  who  make  themselves  God.— 0.  F.  V. 

*AXIOBI,— "  Bacon's  way  of  using  the  word  '  axioma '  as  if  it 
were  equivalent  to  '  enuntiatum  *  or  '  propositio,'  he  derived 
from  Peter  Ramus.  Hasse,  an  early  commentator  on  Kamus, 
remarks  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Cicero, 
who  probably  took  it  from  the  Stoics." — Bain.' 
Axiom  of  the  Antiphrasis,  a  name  applied  by  Aramonius  and 
PhiloponuB  to  the  principle  or  law  of  contradiction.  —  Ham- 

'  Sth.  A-i0.,  1.,  7,  t,.    6  Phil..  67  A.      1  Oroundt^ork  of  Oic  mKiph.  n/  Elhits,  end  o£  cL.  i 
uid  beginniiiB  at!  di.  S.    1  Wrrka,  ed.  \ii1,  ml.  i,,  p.  130,    a  Logic  (Am.  ed,),  SS, 
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B.  In  Logic,  X.  indicates  that  all  the  modes  of  the  three  otlier 
figures  in  Syllogism  which  begin  with  B,  can  be  reduced  to 
tlie  first  mode  marked  with  B.  Barhari  and  Baraco  can^ 
by  different  metlinds  of  conversion,  be  reduced  to  Barbara. 

2.  It  marts  the  predicate  iii  a  judgment.  AisB;  A  ia 
not  B;  unless  the  subject  and  predicate  are  identical,  A  =  A. 
BACCALAUMU8,  (BACILLAEIUS,  BACVLMaUS,  BAT- 
TALAKIUS),  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  an  ancient  academic 
degree  which  preceded  41ie  mastership  and  doctorate. 
BACOSriAN  METHOD  aad  Philosophy,  Baconian.,  from  Fran- 
cis Bacon,'  the  method  and  phiioaophy  of  experience  and 
experiment;  not  "anticipating  nature"  but  collecting  and 
systematizing  facts. — SeeBuhle,'DeiUorgan,"Dorner  (1868). 

SACirLirS  Stat  in  angulo,  ergo  pluit — the  staff  is  atanding  in 
the  corner,  therefore  it  rains — a  aportive  exposure  of  the 
failacy  post  hoo,  or  of  a  non  causa. 

BAB  (Ger.  Boaes),  the  broadest  designation  of  the  evil,  natural 
or  moral ;  the  wrong,  the  opposite  of  good.  It  ia  applied  to 
things  and  persons,  thoughts  and  acts. — See  Plato.'  Kant* 
defines  the  bad  (morally)  as  "the  object  of  abhorrence, 
necessarily  such,  in  accordance  with  a  principle  of  reason." 
For  the  views  from  Spinoza  to  the  present,  see  Steudel." 

BAlffALIP  or  BRAMAHXIP.— Mnemonic  of  the  first  word  of 
the  fourth  figure. 

BAIfAHSIC  (Gr.),  mechanical,  base,  ignoble,  vulgar,  selfish. 

BAEAIIPTOII'  or  BARAIIP,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  to 
indicate  the  first  indirect  number  of  the  first  of  the  three 
figures  in  Syllogism,  recognized  by  Aristotle.  In  it  the  first 
two  propositions  are  universal  afflrmativea;  the  third  ia  a  par- 
ticular affirmative,  and  the  middle  term  the  subject  in  the 
first  proposition,  and  the  predicate  in  the  second.  The  last 
syllable  is  simply  added  to  make  the  line  metrical.  Barbara, 
Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  Baralipton. 

BABBARA,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  to  designate  the  first 
mode  of  the  first  figure  of  Syllogism,  and  the  type  ot  all  the 
others.    In  it  ail  the  propositions  are  universal  affirmatives, 

1  jVnmim  Organm.  '  GeictiichUd.  fMna..  IT,,  SM-sas.  iXiriw*,  vi.  49S-,i20.  ■■  Budaet  if 
I     ^Frad.  fem., lOS-108. 
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the  middle  term  being  the  subject  of  the  first  proposition, 

and  the  predicate  in  the  second.  —  Jevons.' 
BABBAKI,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  to  designate  one  of  the 

modes  of  the  fourth  figure  in  Sjllogism. 
BAKOCO,  ill  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  designating  the  fourth 

mode   of  the   second  figure  in   Syllogism.     In   it  the  first 

proposition  ia  a  universal  affirmative,  the  second  and  third 

are  particular  negatives,  and  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate 

in  the  first  two  propositions.       , 
BASEOLOGY  (Gr.),  fundamental  philosophy, 
BASIC,  relating  to  the  basis,  furnishiag  a  basis. 
BATHOS  (Gr.),  depth.     The  name  given  by  some  of  the  later 

Greek  logicians  to  the  intensive  quantity  of  concepts, — Ham- 

BATHOLOGY  (Or.),  empty  repetition  of  words. 

BEAUTIFUL— See  Beauty,  Sablime. 

*BEAUTY  (Fr.  Beau  ;  Ger.  Schm,  Sehmheit).—^^^  iEstheticB, 
Sublime.  Bacon,'  Plato,'  A.  G.  Baumgarten,'  Crousaz', 
Home,'  Kant.' 

BECOME,  BECOMING  (Ger.  Werden),  mark:  1.  The  coming 
into  Ijting;  genesis.  2.  The  transition  frbta  state  to  state,— 
Spinoza.'  S.  In  Hegel,'"  the  unity  of  Being  and  of  Nothing, 
or  rather  of  Non-being. 
Becoming,  the  Principle  of,  in  Heraclitus,  is  "  that  the  total- 
ity of  things  39  in.  eternal  motion  and  mutation."  " 

BEGGING  THE  aUESTIOH  (PMio  PnMipii).— See  Fallacy. 
— Herd.-' 

BEGINITING,  absolute,  the  transition  from  non-being  into 
being;  the  result  of  the  transition.  "In  its  beginning,  the 
thing  is  not  yet,  but  it  is  more  than  merely  nothing,  for  its 
being  is  already  in  the  beginning." — Hegel.'' 

BEGKIEF  (Ger,),  conception;  concept;  notion.  "In  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  this  distinction  (between 
eyinboHeal  and  intuitwe  knowledge)  by  Leibnitz,  a  pecu- 
liar expression  (Begriff,  Conceptus)  waa  appropriated  to  the 
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BELIEF.  583 

symbolical  notions  of  the  understanding,  in  contrast  lo  the 
intuitive  preaentationa  of  sense  and  representations  of  imagi- 
nation, wliich  last  also  are  furnished  with  the  diatinctiye  ap- 
pellations of  iniuitions  {Ansthisiwigen  tntuilis)  —Hamil- 
ton.' On  the  science  of  the  licgrifi  see  LicJcrmann  [1869, 
1870.) — Jordanus  Brunus 

BEENT  and  NOM'-BEEN'T  — Stirling  s  translatnn  of  Seiend 
and  Nicht-Seiend,  used  by  IschweD^ler'  jn  his  iccount  of 
Parmenides,  the  Eleatic  The  Bcent  is  strictly  the  non- 
existent; the  Non-beent  la  the  existent  The  Be  nt  is  pos- 
sessed of  identity  or  affirraatjoa  alone  Things  tbemselves, 
as  mere  becoming  and  peipetual  cliange  weLO  but  the  non- 
heeiit,  the  simply  existent ' 

*ltElSQ  [Fr.  Mre,  Essence  ;  Get  *«.  Sfeifft} —It  ha?  been  classi- 
fied as  absolute,  logical,  possible  real  m  Hegel '  as  deter- 
minate. Being-by-self,  Being-for-self 
Beingf'for-self  (Ger.  FUr-aiek-aein},  ip  Hegel's  Quality  in  the 
doctrine  of  Being  {Sein),  tlie  relerence  to  self  which  is  con- 
ditioned by  negative  relation  to  another  ;  independent,  self- 
contained  individuality. — Rohwegler,  Stirling." 

*BEIIEF  (Qr.  TicTTif ;  Lat.  Fides,  Fiducia ,-  Fr.  Ibl,-  Ger.  Glaube), 
"  The  recognition  of  the  reality  of  an  object  which  is  neither 
present  in  couaeionsness  nor  discovered  by  the  senses.  Also, 
the mind'a  assent  to  the  truth  of  aproposition."~C.F.V.  "Sir 
W.  Hamilton'  says:  "The  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  and, 
therefore,  when  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  ua  be  knnwn, 
I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to 
be  believed.  In  the  order  of  nature,  belief  always  precedes 
knowledge."  See  Hamilton."  The  meaning  is,  that  knowl- 
edge has  in  each  particular  instance  iaith  as  its  basis,  and  all 
human  knowledge  finds  its  resting-place  on  necessary  be- 
lief.—Calder  wood,"  Bailey." 
Belief,  in  contradistinction  to  knowledge,  always  ought  to 
indicate  some  case  in  which  the  objective  evidence  is  in- 
complete, and  of  which  the  opposite  does  not  imply  either 

'  Lityk,  129.     a  Df.  wnhrts  idetirvm,  td  Kov,,  Juguri,  1868.     "  &6sch.  d.  Pfi^iloviph^ 
*  ?  45,  i,  1.    '  JrfUer  to  Mf.  OLtdprtbiMid  m  App.  to  L&^l.  li.,  B30.    *  Jtffliop^i.,  i.  41.    «  J^til. 
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impossibility  or  absurdity.  We  cannot  accordingly,  in  pro- 
priety of  language,  say,  "  I  believe  I  have  a  pen  ia  my  band 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  before  me,"  or  "I  believe  tbat  two  and 
two  make  four,"  or  "  I  believe  in  my  own  existence  or  tlie 
law  of  gravitation."  Tbeae  are  things  wbicU  we  know.  We 
have  used  the  adjective  natural,  in  connection  with  the  word 
belief,  to  indicate  tbat  state  of  rational  intelligence  which 
comes  nest  of  all  to  knowledge ;  which  forms  the  transition 
point  between  positive  knowledge  and  personal  coiivietion, 
— Morel  I.'     See  Thoinaon.' 

BESEFICEHCE  (Lat. ;  Ger.  WiAlkatighdt),  the  quality  of  the 
benefltus,  the  generous,  liberal  person  ;  noble  goodness  and 
noble  giving. 

BESEPLACIT,  BENEPLACITITRE  (Lat.),  good  pleasure.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,'  Glanville.* 

*BEirEVOLENCE,  the  motive  which  prompts  ua  to  seek  the 
good  of  others  for  ifa  own  sake. — C.  F.  V. 

BIBLIOIATKY  (Gr.),  book-worship;  excessive  revereTice  for 
authority  embodied  in  the  writings  especially  of  the  great 
thinkers,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hegel. 

BIEN  (Fr.),  good. 

BILATEH.AL  (Lat.),  two-sided;  applied  to  ai^umenta  wliich 
can  be  used  on  either  side. 

BINBEGEWEBE  (Ger.),  the  connective  tissue;  the  maia  prin- 
ciple in  the  physiology  of  Virchow. — "This  tissue  so  runs 
through  all  the  anatomical  frame,  that  the  rest  of  it  (organs 
and  all)  are  but  contained  in  or  even  constituted  by  it  Phil- 
osophy—  in  priority  to  Virchow — had  endeaiored  to  de- 
monstrate the  sustentation  of  the  whole  crass  uiii\erso  in 
even  such  a  diamond  net  of  connective  tissue,  uuder  the 
name  of  '  Logic' " — Stirling.' 

BIO  (Gr.),  life  (not  existence,  but  the  time  or  course  of  life). — In 
combinations,  it  is  confounded  in  a  number  of  cases  with 
fn)^.— See  Biology. 

BIOBYNAMICS  (Gr.),  doctrine,  system  of  the  vital  forces;  dy- 
namics of  life. 

BIOLOGY  (^wfAriyof,  the  science  of  life).— Bee  Whewell.=  Ba- 
den Powell'  protests  against  the  use  of  the  term  Biology, 


:PS«ci..,p.32B.    S  £a™  0/ S7,0BB*(,  5  1 
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on  the  ground  that  ^(Of  does  not  mean  vitality,  hut  Ufa 

as  progressing  in  time.  —  F.  V.  3.     See  Herbert  Spencer,' 

WheHell." 
BIOMAGNETIC,  relating  to  Bio  magnetism,  animal  magnetism. 
BIOMAHTICS,  BIOMANTY  (Gr.),  ascertaining  from  symp- 
toms tlie  extent  of  life;  foretelling  the  duration  of  life. 
BIOMETRY  (Gr.),  measure  of  life ;  probable  calculatioa  of 

humau  life;  calculation  of  time  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  wise 

and  happy  life. — See  B.  Franklin." 
BIONOMY  (Gr.),  doctrine,  science  of  the  laws  of  life. 
BIOSOFHY  (Gr.),  wisdom  applied  to  practical  life ;  Biology,— 

Trosler,  1807-1808. 
BIOTOKY  (Gr.),  the  science  of  the  natural  division  of  the  life 

of  man  according  to  its  periods. — Butte  (1829). 
BIRD-WITTED,  without  the  faculty  of  attention.— Bacon.' 
BITHEISM,  DITHEISM  (Gr.),  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two 

gcds.— See  Dualism,  Polytheism. 
BIZARRE,  in  -Slsl-betics,  odd,  fanciful. 
*Elaspbcmy. 
BOCARDO,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  designating  the  lifrli 

mode  of  the  third  figure  in  Syllogism.     In  it  the  major  and 

conclusion  are  particular  negatives,  the  minor  is  a  universal 

affirmative. 
•BODY  (Fr.  Corps,  Maiiire,-    Ger.  KSrp^,  J)foifn«).— Classified 

as  otowic, indivisible,  insectile,  minimum,  organic,  organized. 
"BONITM  (Good).— Wolff:  Whatever  t«nds  to  perfect  us  and  our 

state. 
Bonum  Apparens,— Wolff:  What  only  seems  to  perfect  ua 

Bonum  lutemnra.— Wolff:  That  which  tends  to  perfect  our 

internal  state. 
*Bo]iiiiii  Morale.  *Boiniiii  Summnm — Wo!l¥— or  Beatitude  (to 

wit,  philosophic  or  natural),  is  the  perpetual  or  unimpeded 

progress  to  higher  forms  of  perfection. 
Bonum  Verum. — Wolff:  That  which  really  renders  us  and 

our  state  more  perfect.  —  Baumeister." 
BRACHYLOGY  (Gr.),  brevity  in  woi'ds.    It  is  a  distinguishing 
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trait  of  Aristotle,  whom  Leasing  called  "the  greatest  sparer 
of  words."  Plato  is  an  illustration  of  excellence  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

BBAHMA,  in  the  later  Hindoo  Philosophy,  the  divine  aub- 
SM,nce  in  general,  unperson  tfied, 

BBAIN.— The  central  organ  of  sensation  and  motion,  and  chief 
instrument  of  the  intellectual  facullies;  hence,  the  un- 
derstanding, reason,  the  intellect.  See  Eeid,'  Gall  (1833), 
Combe  (1833),  Ohenevix  (1838),  Engeldue  and  Elliotson 
{1846).— See  Craniology,  Ptrenology. 

BEEASTH,  the  extensive  quantity  of  concepts.  See  Bathos. 
— ITamilton." 

BKOAS,  in  Logic. — A  definition  is  too  broad  when  it  includes 
more  than  the  objects  covered  by  what  is  defined. — Atwnter.* 

BEODWISSENSCHAFTEN(Ger.),theprofe3Bionalor  lucrative 
sciences;  "  the  bread  and  butter  sciences." — Hamilton.' 

BXTDDHA,  BOUDDHA,  literally,  wise,  learned.  The  name  of 
several  of  the  Sages  deified  by  the  Buddhists.  The  most  re- 
nowned of  these  lived,  it  is  generally  supposed,  about  inrio 
B.  c.  The  Brahmins  consider  him  as  the  ninth  incarnation 
of  Vichnu. 

BUDDHISM,— The  system  founded  by  Buddha  (about  six  centa- 
riea  B.  c).  See  Bastian  (1870),  Max  Muller  (1869), Schopen- 
hauer,' Taraiifttha.' 

BUEDEN  or  PROOF,  onus  prohandi,  in  Logic,  the  obligatiou 
to  give  some  reason  for  a  view  which  conflicts  with  another 
Tvliich  has  a  pre.sumption  of  some  kind  in  its  favor. — 
Whately,' 

BUBIDAlf,  ASS  OF,  &  form  of  the  Sophisma  Heterogeteseos.— 
Hamilton.'  The  illustration  is  not  found  in  Buridan.  De 
Morgiin"  gives  it  thus :  "  An  ass  is  equally  pressed  by  hunger 
and  thirst ;  a  bundle  of  hay  is  on  one  side,  a  pail  of  water 
on  the  other."  In  the  common  statement,  it  is  a  hungry  ass 
between  two  bundles  of-  hay. 


n  of  judgments,  marks  contrapoai- 
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CABAL,  CABALA,  CABBALA —See  Kaliala.  Hence  Cabal- 
isra,  science  of  the  Cabala,  Cabaliat,  n.,  Cabalistic,  Caba- 
liatical,  Cabal  is  tically,  Oabalize.— H.  More:'  "St.  Joha 
seems  to  cabbalize  .  ,  that  is,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  of  the  Jews." 

CADENTES.— See  Calentes. 

'Csenesthesis,  Ocenesthesis, 

CALCTTLFS  (Lat.),  a  small  stone,  a  pebble  or  counter  used  in 
reckoning;  fluxiona;  a  method  of  investigating  indefinitely 
small  quantities. — See  Berkeley,'' Playfair,^  Ueberweg,'  Whe- 

C.  itt  General,  in  Wolff:'      "  The  invention  of  any  signs  or 
characters,  from  others,  wliether  they  be  primitive  or  deriv- 
ative, by  the  continuous  substitution  of  equivalents." 
Calealus  Differential.  ~  See  Differential 
Calcuins  InfiuitesimaL^See  Infinitesimal. 
Caleulus  Integral.  —  See  Integral. 

Calculus  in  Logic,  used  hy  Boole,'  aa  furnishing  symbolical 
language  for  the  fundamental  laws  of  reasoning,  and  a  form 
for  Logic, 
CALENTES  or  CADENTES,  tliird  raode  of  Syllogism  in  the 
fourth  figure;  the  major  is  a  universal  affirmative,  the  minor 
and  conclusion  are  universal  negatives. 
CALL.ffiSTHETIC,     CALL^ffiSTHEtlCS,     Esthetics.  —  The 
Boience  of  the  perception  of  beauty ;  a  term  proposed  by 
Whewell'  for  .^thetics,  reserving  that  term  for  the  doctrine  . 
of  perception  in  general,  as  Kant  baa  done. 
OALOEIC  (Fr,),  from  the  Latin  Galor,  heat;  heat  or  the  cause 
of  heat  as  a  physical  force,  distinguished  from  heat  or 
warmth  as  a  sensation.    The  school  of  Descartes  defined 
Calor  as  "a  motion  of  insensible  corpuscles."      Chauvin." 
WolfF"  defines  it  as  "consisting  in  the  motion  of  some  pecu- 
liar subtle  fluid,  passing  from  one  body  into  another." 
CALUMNIATION,  CALUMNY  {Lat.  Calumnia;  Fr.  Galom- 
nie;  Ger,  Verleumdung,  Lanterung),  in  Ethics,  a  felse  state- 

i friers o/ Oodlivfee.  I.,  S.  '/Wnniias?130-13Z.  ' Prd.  Dineri  SSic.  BrH., 650. 
lAKWtnl.  m  Brrkdey's  Pi  kisijia  {Kraulli'i  Transl.),  109, 110,  6  HM.<,/ SdevdiJ.  Ideas, 
!,1M-Ifl3.    6  A!frfoIoiJiaBm)Ur;cn,?293.    ■'Latesnf  Fliaught,iW.ch.l,    '^ovicm  Or- 
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ment  involving  the  reputation  of  the  person  slandered. 
Hence  Calumniate,  Calumniator,  Calumniatory,  Calumni- 
ous, Oalumniously. 
CAMESTRESS,  in  Logic,  mnemonio  term  for  the  second  mode 
of  Syllogism,  in  the  second  figure.  The  major  is  a  univer- 
sal affirmative,  the  minor  and  conclusion  are  universal  nega- 

Es 

trEs  :         no  C  is  A: 

Every  true  philosopher  (A)  reckons  virtue  a  good  in  itself  (B). 
The  Epiuureana  (C)  do  uot  reckon  virtue  a  good  in  itself  (B). 
Therefore,  no  Epicurean  (C)  is  a  true  philosopher  (A). 
Cicero,'  Whately,' 

CAKDOa  (Lat.,  literally  .whiteness ;  Fr.  Ing&nuUs;  Qev-Offmhert- 
siffkeit),  in  Ethics,  open-hearted,  simple  truth tiiln ess,  frank- 
ness, opposed  to  the  disingenuous  and  the  evasiva 

CANOH"  (from  the  Lat.,  a  rule).— In  the  Critical  Philosophy,  the 
science  of  the  right  use  of  our  faculty  of  cognition.  Epicu- 
rus uses  this  name  in  his  Canonies.  In  Kant,  the  Canon  ex- 
poses the  causes  of  false  conclusions.  He  has ;  1.  A  Canon 
of  the  understanding  and  of  the  reason,  according  to  their 
form.  This  is  universal,  pure  Logic.  2.  A  Canon  of  the 
pure  understanding.  This  is  transcendental  Analytics.  3.  A 
Canon  of  the  practical  reason, /oj-  the  pure  speculative  rea- 
son, which  as  such  can  have  no  Canon.  The  Canon  for  the 
pure  reason  involves:  1.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  pure  use 
of  reason  ;  2.  the  ideal  of  the  supreme  good,  as  a  determining 
cause  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  pure  reason;  3.  Opinion, 
cognition,  and  helief.' 
Canon  Supreme,  in  Hamilton,  a  new  law  of  the  syllogism 
hy  which  the  validity  of  all  its  forms  may  be  tested. — See 
■Worse  Relation, 

CANONICS  (Fr.  Canoniqm),  in  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
Logic,  not  as  a  distinct  science,  as  in  Aristotle's  Organon, 
hut  as  a  summary  in  ten  rules,  forming  a  Canon. 

CANONS  OF  SYLIOOISBI,  its  fundamental  principles  or  self- 
evident  truths. — Jevons.* 

1  De  OMc  I.,  Hi.     *  Loais.  cb.  3,  J  4.       '  Oi-U.  d.  Sem.  ravanft,  26,  170,  K33-869. 
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CAPABILITY,  capacity ;  ability ;  used  of.  men  and  thingB. 

^CAPACITY  (Fr.  Capacm.-  Ger.  FiihigkeU),  allied  with  Abil- 
ity, Faculty,  Power,  Tiilent.-— -"  Eeceptive  power.  Talsing  a 
twofold  view  of  liuinai)  power,  faculty  is  power  of  acting; 
canacLty  is  power  of  receiving  impression." — C.  F.  V, 

*CARBINAL  (THE)  VIRTUES  (Fr.  Vertm  Catdinales;  Ger. 
Cardina  Uwgaidert ,  Ha'upttugendeh ) . 

CAETESIASISM.~Tlie  system  of  Pes  Cartes,  whose  points  in- 
volve cause,  certitude,  consciousness,  douht,  the  ego,  egoism, 
form,  innate  ideas,  method,  notion,  perception,  soul. 

CASTLE-BUILDIffG  (in  the  air),  visionary  play  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  scenes  in  which  we  or  those  we  love  take  an  im- 
portant part.— Eeid.' 

CASVAXISM,  the  assumption  that  all  things  arc  originated  and 
controlled  by  casus,  accident,  or  chance. 

CASUALIST,  one  who  holds  the  theory  of  C'asualism. — Ulrici." 

*CASUISTEY  (Ger.  CkisuiatiJi.  See  CoUisitHl).— "  Disputation 
as  to  convicting  duties.  In  the  beat  sense,  a  system  of  the 
rational  grounds  for  adjustment  of  such  conflict.  It  does 
not  imply  dispute  as  to  right  and  wrong,  but  presupposes 
the  absence  of  dispute  on  the  fundamental  moral  distinc- 
tions."—<3.  F.  V.  "A  sort  of  dialectic  of  the  conscience." 
Kant.    "  The  Jurisprudence  of  Theology,"  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

CASirS  (Lat.),  in  Cosmology,  chance;  as,  emus  purua,  pure 
chance.    In  Psychology,  case;  as,  "expectation  of  similar 

*CATALEP8T  (Gr.},  grasping.— l.  In  Stoic  philosophy,  com- 
prehension; apprehension;  in  the  plural,  perceptions.  2. 
"Sudden  physical  prostration,  affecting  the  whole  nervous 
system,  and  involving  loss  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion."—©. F.  V. 

CATEGOUEM.  OATEGOEEMA  (from  Gr  predicate).— In  the 
Aristotelian  Logic,  soraethinp:  asserted  of  a  subject.  Shed- 
den  : '  Names  are  called  categoremat  e  words,  or  categorems, 
because  they  can  be  predicat  d  indefenlently  of  any  other 
word.  Some  logicians  would  exclu  le  adjective  names  from 
tiie  class  of  Categorems. 

CATEGOEY,  CATE60SIES,  the  Ilmdoo.     There  are  two  sya- 

1  F6r/,i  (llfluiiltoa),  3fll.    s  Slnau!  (Krsmii's  Tr.),  J03.    >  Mmtnts  o/Logis,  Qb.  2. 
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temaof  these:  I.  The  System  Vaisichiea;  II,  The  System 
Ny&ya.  I.  The  Categories  of  the  Syatem  Vaisiohica,  of  . 
wMoli  Kan ada is  the  author,  are  six:  1.  Substance;  2,  Qual- 
ity; 3.  Action;  4.  The  Common,  comprising  genus  and 
species ;  5.  The  Proper;  3.  Intimate  Eelation,  or  Aggrega- 
tion, These  approximate  the  Categories  and  Categorems  of 
Aristotle.  II.  The  Categories  of  the  System  Ny&ya,  of 
which  Gdtama  is  the  author,  are  eixteen:  1,  Evidence; 

2.  Object  or  Matter  of  Eyidence;  3.  Doufat;  4.  Motive; 
6.  Example;  6.  Demonstrated  Truth ;  7.  Eegular  Argument 
or  Syllogism;  8.  Eeductio  ad  Absurdum;  9.  The  Accjuisi- 
tion  of  Certitude ;  10,  Discussion;  H.  Investigation  or  In- 
terlocution ;  12.  Controversy ;  13.  Fallacious  Assertion ; 
14.  Fraud  or  Evi\  Construction ;  15.  Futile  Answer;  16.  De- 
fect in  Argument.  The  Categories  of  G6tama  are  merely 
the  heads  of  a  Logic,  and  should  be  completed  by  uniting 
them  with  those  of  Kanada.  —  D.  A.  C. 

"Categorematic.    Categorematica!. 

•CATEGOEICAL,  adj.  — See  Proposition.  Whately:'  "Prop- 
ositions, as  sentences,  are  distinguished  into  categorical  and 
hypothetical,    The  categorical  asserts  simply  that  the  pred- 
icate does  or  does  not  apply  to  the  subject." 
Categorical,  s.^Whately:'  "A  hypothetical  proposition  is 

defined  to  be  two  or  mole  eategoricais  united  by  a  copula." 
Categorical  Imperative, — See  Imperative  Categorical. 
CATEGORIES  [Siam-mbeqriffe]   OF   THE    PURE  ITNLER- 
STANDING,  in  Kant,=  Tabular  view  o£— See  Judg- 
ments, Tabular  View  of.    The  Categories  are : 
I,  According  to  Quantity:  1.  Unity.    2.  Plurality  (Multitude). 

3.  Universality  (Totality).  II.  According  to  Quality :  1. 
Reality.  2.  Negation,  3,  Limitation,,  III.  According  to 
Relation :  1,  Inherence  and  Subsistence  (Substance  and  Ac- 
cident). 2.  Causality  and  Dependence  (Cause  and  Effect). 
8.  Simultaneity,  Community  {Oemeinschaft,  Action  and  Re- 
action, Reciprocal  Action),  Reciprocity  between  the  agent  and 
the  patient.  IV.  According  to  Modality :  1.  Possibility 
X  Impossibility.  2.  Existence  X  Non-existence.  3.  Necessity 
X  Contingence. 

4,  J  2.    e^KslB.  remunA  loa,  (Hajwooa'a 
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f^CAIEGOET  (from  Greek,  accusation),  a  class  to  which  things  or 
thoughts  may  be  referred ;  in  Aristotle's  Logic,  predicament, 
head  of  predi cables,  a  predicate.  —  Chauvin:  "  Priedicament, 
order  or  aeries  of  raaHj  predicates  or  attributes  under  some 
highest  genus."  Sainl-Hilaire:'  "The  liigliest  classes  into 
which  are  distributed  ideas  and  things,  in  a  certain  order 
of  subordination  and  of  system."  "According  to  Kant,  the 
manifold  is  arranged  by  us  in  accordance  witb.the  logical 
functions  of  our  jodgment,  'The  categories  are  nothing  else 
than  these  function:^  of  judgment,  so  far  as  the  manifold  in 
agivenintuitionisdeterminedin  relation  to  them."" — C.F.V. 
CATHAB'nC0H(-£''iWarM4on),[Gr.),flttedtfl  purify. —A  name 
given  by  Kant°  to  applied  Logic,  as  a  means  of  removing 
the  causes  of  false  judgments^ 
CAUSABLE,  capable  of  being  caused, 

CAUSAI,  in  Logic,  of  or  pertaining  to  cause,— Glanyille:*  "We 
can  have  no  true  knowledge  of  aiiy  [motion],  except  we 
would  distinctly  pry  into  the  whole  method  of  causal  con- 
catenations." Watta : '  "  Causal  propositions  are  where  two 
propositions  are  joined  by  causal  particles;  as,  houses  were 
not  built  that  they  might  be  destroyed,"  Causal  is  used  to 
qualify  judgment,  nesua,  principle,  proposition,  way.  —  See 
Canae, 
CAUSALiry  and  CAUSATIOIT,  the  act  of  originating  new 
forma  of  existence. — C.  F,  V.  "  Jn variableness  can  have 
place  onij  where  there  are  more  instances  of  sequence  than 
one;  and  therefore  can  have  notliing  to  do  with  constituting 
the  causal  character  of  the  individual  sequences  amongst 
which  the  relation  of  invariaWeness  comes  to  subsist." — 
Sam,  Bailey.' 
Causality  is  that  reason  contained  in  the  cause,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  thing  caused  [eausaium)  either  simply  exists  or 
esiafa  as  it  is.— Wolf,' 
Causality,  the  Law  of  JTotion  of.— The  rational  principle 
that  there  must  be  power  adequate  for  the  production  of 
everything  which  begins  to  be.     Hamilton  makes  it  refer  to 

'D(c(.Pt.«;,a1.ed.,I876,  '  OriUipieqfParejria!oiL,{Ueikli,Sdhn'sTninal.,)f.S». 
Werja  tRoseniimaz),  II..  Supplem.  14,  Sec.  20,  p.  470.  '  Rdn.  Ventm/i,  7S,  tnglk. 
Jiiiit^ie-Kinkiaiom.lfnD.  1».  *Sc^s.  IkimHf.  ^ Logick.  > Letters  on iftfJosqpSjr, 
8d  tieriei,  p,  £0.  '  OnioiSfto,  i  SSil. 
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592  CAUSALITY, 

the  Hum  of  existence  rather  than  to  power.  He'  says; 
"  When  an  object  is  presented  phenoroenallj  as  commencing, 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence 
which  it  now  contains  has  previously  been." — 0.  F.  V.  See 
Strumpell  (1871),  Ulrici.' 
Causality,  Way  of  [via  cav^alUath),  method  of  reaching  the 
divine  attributes  by  the  supposition  that  all  the  perfections 
implied  ia  tlie  effects,  the  creatures,  must  csist  in  God,  the 
Cause,  the  Creator. 
CAUSE  (Ger.  ZS-sacA).— See  Ground,  Occasion,  Principle,  Rea- 
son. Operating  power.  More  strictly,  power  "  which  in 
operating  originates  new  forms  of  being." — C.  F.  V.  "The 
popular  meaning  I  think  I  can  express  by  a  definition; 
Causa  est  id,  quo  posito  ponitur  effectus,  qui  sublnto  tollitur. 
In  the  strict  philosophical  sense,  I  take  a  cause  to  be  tiiat 
which  has  the  relation  to  the  effect  which  I  have  to  my  vol- 
untary and  deliberate  actions." — Eeid.' 

Hamilton '  says :  "  Of  second  causes,  there  must  always  be 
at  least  a  concurrence  of  two  to  constitute  an  effect  V,  e 

think  the  causes  to  contain  all  that  is  contairied  in  the 
effect."— See  Krauth.' 

Maxims  in  regard  to  Cause:  "The  same  cauies  pioduce 
the  same  effects"  (in  physical  nature).  "The  cause  ot  a 
cause  is  a  cause  of  the  caused."  "  An  efficient  cause  mu  t 
be  present  with  that  in  which  it  acts,  either  per  se,  or 
through  another  (immediately  or  mediately)."  "Second 
causes  are  real  causes." 
Cause  adininistrant  {Lat.  catisa  administra).^Th.a.t  active 
entity  which  is  used  as  an  instrument  by  the  principal  effi- 

Cause  efficient. — The  operative  or  working  cause  "  whose  caus- 
ality consists  in  action."  The  efficient  cause  asserted  may 
be  ai0eieni  or  iniufficieni.  Efficient  causes  are  said  to  be  of 
the  same  order  when  they  are  delined  in  the  same  way,  that 
is,  are  of  the  same  kind.  They  are  immediate  or  mediate, 
as  the  effect  is  or  is  not  in  continuity.  A  number  of  these 
constituting  together  a  sufficient  efficient  cause  are  called 
ses.    As  aiding  each  other,  they  are  called  mix- 

Srams  (Sraiith's  Tr.),  Sl-ST,     «  Works  (HanilUon),  pp.  76.  Tt. 
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Uiary  causes.  When  there  is  but  one  cause,  it  is  said  tobe»o^ 
t   itary.   A  c&use  is  principal  when  the  source  of  its  action  is  in 
itself;  it  is  imtrumental  when  its  force  is  dependent.— Wolf.' 
Cause  impulsive  13  a  reason  determining  tlie  will.   It  is  inter' 
nal,  if  tke  reason  is  contained  iu  the  agent ;  exicmal,  if  it  ia 
drawn  from,  outward  things.^ Wolf.' 
^CAUSES  (FINAL,  DOCTBIirE  Or.)-End3  contemplated  by 
the  agent  as  the  final  results  of  his  voluntarily  directed 
effijrt.     (An  improper  use  of  tbe  word  "  Cause.")     The  ar- 
gument from  final  causes  is  the  most  popular  mode  of  reas- 
oning aa  to  the  perfections  of  Deity.— 0.  F.  V.     See  Whe- 
well,'  Ulrici,*  Krautli.' 
Causes  Immanent.    C.  HateriaL— See  Cause 
*Causes  (Occasional,  Doctrine  of).— JJescarte     M     b  an     e 

Hamilton.' 
Causes  Transient  and  Transeunt.~See  Cause 
CELAKEH'T,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  the  e  o    1  mode  of 
Syllogism.     The  major  is  a  universal  negat  ye     he  in    0 
universal  affirmation,  the  conclusion  a  uii    eraal  negat  ve 
No  one  (cE)  whose  mind  is  lijnited  is  omn  sc  ent      Every 
man  (lA)  has  a  limited  mind.   ISTo  man  (rEn  )   s  on    sc  e  t 
CERSBEL,  CEBEBEILUIII  (Lat.,  the  little  brain),  the  lower 

hind  portion  of  the  brain. — Hamilton." 
CEBEBBAL,  relating  to  the  brain,  the  cerebrum,  the  superior, 
front,  and  larger  portion  of  the  brain.    The  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  nerves  form  the  Cerebro-spinal  system,  the  animal, 
opposed  to  the  Ganglionic  or  Vegetative. 
CEETAINTY,  CERTITUDE  (Ger.  Gewisshdt),  "personal  as- 
surance of  reality  possessed  in  the  exercise  of  immediate 
knowledge,  or  attained  by  the  ingathering  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence."   Moral  certainty  as  subject  to  the  law  of  moral  life. 
—0.  F.  V. 
CESAKE,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  of  the  first  mode  of  Syllo- 
gism, in  the  second  figure.     Tbe  major  is  a  universal  nega- 
tive, the  minor  a  universal  affirmative,  the  conclusion  a  uni- 
versal negative. 

1  OoUilCfio,  ^  SSI  «;.  '  Onliiliigta,lMX  '  SldvcL  ScltacN,  il.  90.  *  Bet.  Iff  Slraias 
(tr.  bj  Kraulli),  13.4,  pp.  56-58,  M,  91.  6  Art,  Final  Oucsa  ia  J-oAnsux's  IMvere.  Qi- 
elep.    "  I^imdpin,  pnrs.  ii.,  J  38.    '  Recherclie  liela  Virile,  Yi.  i,  3.    '  Lecls.  on  Melagh., 
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CHALDEAN  PHIXOSOPHY.-See  Synthetic  Table. 

*CHANCE.~A  name  under  which  are  clasaifted  events,  the  oc- 
currence of  which  cannot  be  computed  by  application  of 
known  natural  law.  Events  are  referred  to  chance,  in  ac- 
knowledgment at  once  of  causality  and  of  ignorance,  which 
restricts  ua  to  the  statemeot,  "They  happened." — 0.  F.  V. 
Ulrici.' 

*Cliances,  Theory  of,— Hume.' 

CHAOS,  in  Natural  Theology,  confused  mass  of  matter  as- 
sumed as  prior  to  the  organized  forcn  of  the  universe.— See 
Ovid.'  Wolf*  and  others  have  shown  that  there  never  haa 
been  or  can  be  chaos  in  the  strict  sense,  Leibnit?/  says, 
"  There  is  nothing  neglected,  nothing  barren,  nothing  dead 
in  the  universe;  no  chaos,  no  contusion,  except  in  appear- 

CHARACTEE,  in  Kant:  1.  The  law  by  wliich  a  causality 
woriis,  without  which  a  cause  would  not  be  a  cause.  This 
may  be  empiricai  or  irttelligible,  q.  v." 
2.  State  of  the  will.' — See  Calderwood." 
8.  Mental  and  moral  habit ;  principle  or  tendency  fixed  in 
life;  complex  of  characteristics — aa  character  of  the  sexes, 
races,  nations. 

CHASACTERISffi,  in  Kant,"  designation  of  the  notion  {Be- 
griff)  by  the  sensible  marks  which  accompany  it. 

CHAKACTEROIOQY,  scientific  treatment  of  character.  — 
Bahusen  (1857). 

*Charity. 

^CHASTITY— The  duty  " or  virtue."— 0.  F.  V. 

CHEMISM.— 1.  The  theory  which  maintains  that  the  origiu 
and  constitution  of  nature  are  the  result  of  chemical  process. 
"The  metaphysics  of  the  future  will  be  chemistry."  L. 
Feuerbach.    It  is  a  species  of  materialism. 

2.  In  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Notion  (Beffriff),  the  second 
form  of  objectivity,  the  reciprocal  attraction,  interpreta- 
tion, and  neutralizing  of  independent  elements,  which  come 
to  completion  in  unity. — Schwegler.'" 
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CHIHERA  (a  mythological  monster,  made  up  of  lion,  goat,  and 
dragon),  in  Logic,  »  conlused  and  irrational  hypothesis  or 
system. — Locke:  "Nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with 
the  shape  of  a  liorse,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  sub- 
stances, unless  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras." 
Hence,  Chimerical  and  Cliiinerizing  (Obsol.), 

CHINESE  PHILOSOPHY.— See  Synthetical  Table,  Philosoph- 
ical Schools,  I.  3. 

♦CHOICE  (Ger  Wthl)  "voluntary  selection  from  a  \arioty  of 
objects,"  often  used  aa  synonjmoua  with  lolhot  Pioperly, 
choiee  apj  lies  to  things  ^ohfton  to  forms  of  action  — 
See  Aristotle'  for  esj  osition  of  ir/ioo  pea  c  deliberate  pref 
erence,  ind  for  the  pasfcago  here  referred  to  where  it  is 
needful  to  k  ep  in  Men  tl  e  dis[  ute  as  to  the  author&liip  of 
Books  V ,  "V I ,  ani  VII  — O  1   "V 

'Chrematistics. 

CHRYSIPPEAjr,  of  Chi-ysippus  the  Stoic,  reputed  inventor  of 
a  sophism  called  by  the  ancient  authors,  Sorites.— Hamil- 

CIRCLE  {circulus  in  probanda),  in  IiOgic,  explaining  by  the 
thing  to  be  explained,  or  proving  by  the  thing  to  be  proved ; 
Fetitio  principii,  begging  the  question. — Watts:'  "When 
one  of  the  premises  in  a  Syllogism  is  questioned  and  opposed, 
and  we  intend  to  prove  it  by  the  conclusion."  For  the  circle 
in  definition  and  proofe,  see  Beck,*  Jevons." 

CIRCULAR,  in  Logic,  involving  a  circle. 

CIRCITMSCRIPTIVE,  with  measurable  outline  or  boundary, 
after  the  manner  of  bodies.  The  soul  is  said  to  be  in  a  place, 
but  not  circumscriptively.  God  is  everywhere  present,  but 
not  circumscriptively. 

*CIVILITY,  courteousness  (Gkr.  jrdfiickkeil).~See  Ferguson.' 

CLAIRVOYAHCE  (Fr.;  Ger.  ffeUseben),  clear-sightedness, 
acuteness;  extraordinary  power  of  vision  or  sensation  with- 
out the  organs  of  sensation  in  tlieir  normal  modes,  claimed 
for  some  who  are  in  a  state,  either  of  natural  or  artificial 
eomTMmbulwn,  q.  v. — Jos.  Beck,' 
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59t>  CLARIFICATION. 

CIAEIFICATIOIT,  in  Mental  Science,  procesa  of  rendering 
clear ;  explication  of  ideas, — Whewell.' 

CLASS,  i"  Logic,  the  generic  term  of  division  and  arrangement 
wliicli  comprehends  race,  genus,  and  species. — Whately: 
"  The  same  object  may  be  referred  to  various  different  classes, 
according  to  the  occasion." '  Hence,  to  class,  dassible,  classi- 
fication.classificatory,  classifier,  classify,  classing,  class-system. 

CLASSES.— In  Plato's  Slo/a,  there  are  three:  1.  Theruiers,  corre- 
spondent with  reason.  2.  Tlie  warriors,  correspondent  with 
the  heart.   3.  The  working-men,  correspondent  with  appetite. 

•CLASSEFIC ATIOU,  CLASSIFICATORT,  CLASSING.-See 
J.  S.  Mill,'  Wliewell.* 

CLEAKKESS  (Gler.  Kkurhea),  in  Logic,  is  a  Judgment  which  so 
separates  and  classifies  each  part  in  the  manifold  as  to  be 
free  from  indistiiictness ;  airapliflea  so  as  to  render  a  proposi- 
tion comprehensible,  and  defines  and  states  it  so  as  to  make 
it  intelligible. 

CLEMEITCY,  in  Ethics,  mildness  and  kindness,  as  revealed  in 
the  giving  and  forgiving  on  the  part  of  superiors,  Seneca 
on.  Ckmeney  was  addressed  to  Nero  when  that  monarch 
was  yet  clement,  Calvin  wrote  a  commentary  ou  this 
treatise  (1532). 

CLIUACTEBIC,  diite  from  which  decline  begins ;  applied  to  the 
mind  by  Johnson." 

COACTION,  in  Ethics,  (Qer.  Zwang),  compulsion,  force  con- 
trolling esternal  action  against  the  inclination.  The  coao- 
tion  is  psychological  when  terror  is  the  force  ;  it  is  mechan- 
ical wlien  external  force  is  employed.  In  the  former  case, 
moral  responsibility  may  be  lessened,  but  is  not  destroyed; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  not  involved.  The  former  kind  allows  of 
degrees,  the  latter  allows  of  none.  Of  the  former  only,  the 
saying  holds  true;    "A  being  who  can  die,  cannot   be  co- 

COAGMENT,  heaped  together,  as,  "  the  world  from  supposed 

fortuitous  jumble,"  —  Gianville. 
COALITION,  in  the  Kantian '  philosophy,  the  synthesis  which 

connects  the  homogeneous  in  intensive  magnitudes. 
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COAPPREHEND,  to  apprehend  conjointly.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

COAPTATIOH,  the  adjustment  of  parte  to  each  other,  witla  refer- 
ence to  a  common  end. — Boyle. 

COSIVISIOlf  is  one  ia  wliich  the  total  object  is  the  same  in 
two  divisiODH,  but  each,  of  them  clasaifiea  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  Thus,  the  same  triangle  is  the  object  of 
ft  codiviaion  when  it  is  classified  by  "one  division  with 
reference  to  its  angles,  and  by  another  with  reference  to  its 
sides.— K. 

COEmCACY,  COEFFICIENCY,  COEFFICIENT,  used  of 
what  is  efficient  in  conjunction  with  an  efficient;  co-opera- 

COERCION.— See  Coaotion. 

COESSENTIALITY,  participation  of  the  same  essence. 

COETEEJJITY,  in  Ontology,  the  eternity  in  relation,  of  two  or 
more  objects  of  thoughts.  Anaxagoras  and  Plato  consid- 
ered the  Supreme  Intelligence  and  Matter  as  coeternal.  Zo- 
roaster and  Manes  held  that  a  supremely  good  being  and  a 
supremely  evil  one  existed  coeternally. 

COEXISTENCE,  simultaneous  existeiice.—Herbert  Spencer: 
"  The  axiom, '  Things  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing  co- 
exist with  each  other,'  cannot,  however  often  repeated,  help 
ns  to  any  knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  coexistence  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  things.'" 

COEXISTENT,  adj.,  simultaneously  existent,  having  coexist- 
ence; substant.,  that  which  ooexisls.  —  Locke:  "Time  is 
taken  for  so  much  of  duration  as  is  coexistent  with  the 
motions  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe."  Her- 
bert Spencer:  "AH  modes  of  extension  are  resolvable 
into  relations  of  coexistent  position, "°  J,  S.  Mill : 
"  Bacon  seems  to  have  thought  that  as  every  event  has  a 
cause,  or  invariable  antecedent,  ao  every  property  of  an 
object  has  an  invariable  coexistent,  which  he  called  its 

COEXTESTSIOIf,  common  extension  in  time  or  space.  — Her- 
bert Spencer;  "Goexteniion,  as  ordinarily  determined  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  coextensive  objects,  involvea  no 
iveeu  two  series  of  states  of  c 
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but  merely  an  obserTfltion  that  the  eoda  of  the  objects  coin- 
■    cide," ' 

COGENCY,  force  tending  to  conviction.— Locke ;  "  Maxims  aud 
axioms,  principles  of  science,  because  they  are  Belf-cvidenfc, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  innate,  though  nobody  ever  showed 
the  foundation  of  their  clearness  aad  cogency,"  Hence, 
Cogent,  Cogently. 

COGflTABLE,  thinkable.  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton  :  "  Creation 
is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  a  putting  forth  of  divine 
power." ' 

COG-ITATION  (Lat.  GogUatio),  act  of  thinking;  thought.— 
Bentley;  "If  these  powers  of  cogitation,  volition,  and  sen- 
sation are  neither  inherent  in  matter  as  such,  nor  acquirable 
to  matter  by  any  motion  and  modiiication  of  it,  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  they  proceed  from  some  cogitative  aiib- 
Btance,  some  incorporeal  inhabitant  within  ua,  which  we 
call  spirit."  Hence,  Cogitate,  Cogitative,  Cogitativity 
(capacity  of  thinking). 

COGITO  EEGO  STTM  (I  think  therefore  I  am),  a  system  in  three 
words — the  essential  postulate  of  Cartesian  ism  and  of  all 
real  Psychology,  contested  only  by  those  who  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  fairly  to  understand  it,  or  who  are  too  critical 
to  be  wise.  It  conjoins  the  primary,  absolute,  and  infallible 
act  of  consciousness  with  an  intuitive,  absolute,  and  infal- 
lible act  of  logic  or  reason.  It  does  not  mean  my  exist- 
ence is  the  resultant  effect  of  my  cogitation  — my  thinking 
is  the  cause  of  mj  being — but  it  means  that  the  absolute 
affirmation  of  consciousness  that  there  is  concrete  thinking, 
involves,  not  by  iiiferenae,  but  in  the  proposition  per  it,  that 
there  is  a  thinker,  and  marks  me  aa  the  particular  thinker 
in  this  particular  case.  Cogito  ia  sum  cogifana.  That  is, 
cogUo,  affirmed  by  consciousness,  afoHiori  affirms  sum.  If 
consciousness  is  valid  for  the  infallible  proof  of  oogilo,  it  is 
a  fortiori  for  the  proof  of  sum,  for  euin  is  here  but  a  part  of 
■  cogito.  Sum  per  se  marks  only  being,  Cogito  marks  being 
+  thinking  -|-  thought.  It  is  not  true  sum,  ergo  cogito,  that 
is,  auTn,  ergo  sum  cogiians.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposition 
is  thinkable,  sum  eed  non  sum  cogitans.     Sum  is  esse  lifted 
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into  personality.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  ie  est,  etill 
less  id  est,  but,  inseparable  with  the  consciousness  ex- 
pressed in  eogito,  simnltaaeoua  with  it  in  time,  prior  to  it 
in  the  necessary  order  of  thougbt,  is  the  ego.  Hence, 
Des  Cartes'  himself  puts  it  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  ia 
ordinarily  quoted,  but  "Ego  eogito  ergo  sum."  The  Ego 
does  not  weaken  his  proposition,  but  clears  it  up. 
COGNATE,  kindred ;  of  a  common  nature,  in  Ontology  and 
Logic, — Howell:  "Which  atoms  are  still  hovering  up  and 
down,  and  never  rest  tOi  they  meet  with  some  pores  propor- 
tionable and  cognate  to  their  figures." '  Hence,  Cognation, 
— Sir  T.  Browne :  "  To  ascribe  effects  unto  causes  of  no 
oognation."^ 
COGITATES,  COGNATA,  things  which  agree :  1.  In  Category, 
in  genus  or  species,  as  man  and  beast ;  2.  Ia  Causes ;  3.  In 
Parts;  4.  Ir  Accidents;  5.  In  Adjuncts. — Ch. 
•COGBTITIOJT,  knowledge. — In  its  widest  sense  embracing  sen- 
sation, perception,  conc«ptioii,  notion. — C.  F.  V. 

"  Gogrdlwn,  when  we  finij  it  needfii!  to  separate  it  from 
faith,  might  be  coniined  in  strictness  to  those  mental  ener- 
gies in  which  the  mind  looks  on  an  object  now  present  — 
say  on  a  body  perceived  by  the  aenaes,  or  on  self  in  a  partic- 
ular state,  or  on  a  representation  in  the  mind;  and  thus 
faifh  would  be  applied  to  all  those  exercises  in  which  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  an  object  not  now  before  us,  and 
under  immediate  inspection." — MoOosh.' 
COGNITIVE,  related  to  the  feculty  or  act  of  cognition.— Sir 
W.  Hamilton:  "Thinking  (employing  that  term  as  compre- 
hending all  our  cognitive  energies)  is  of  two  kinds.  It  is 
either  (A]  negative  or  (B)  positive."' 
COGNIZANCE,  cognition.— Ingleby  :  "  But  what  if  light  be  bat 
a  sensation  ?  and  whether  or  no,  how  else  have  we  any  cog- 
nizance of  light," '  Hence,  Cognizant. 
COGNIZE,  to  bring  into  cognition.— Herbert  Spencer:  "As  the 
reasoning  faculty  can  deal  with  no  facts  until  they  are  cog- 
nized by  it— as,  until  they  are  cognized  by  it,  they  are  to 
it  non-esistent  —  it  foUo^ra  that,  in  being  cognized,  that 
is,  in  becoming  belieft,  they  begin  to  exist  relatively  tn  our 
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COGNOeCENCE.  knowledge. 

COGNOSCIBILITY,  capability  of  being  known. 

COGKOSCIBLE,  capable  of  being  known. 

COGNOSCITIVE,  able  to  know. 

COHEREKCE,  COHERENCY,  in  Logic,  closeness  in  reason- 
ing ;  the  etriot  attachment  of  part  to  part. 

COnESENT,  in  Logic,  consistent ;  close ;  without  break. 

COIIfCIDE,  in  Logic,  concur;  harmonize  with.— Watts:  "The 
rules  of  right  judgment  and  of  good  ratiocination  often  co- 
incide witli  each  other." '  Hence,  Coincidence,  Ooiacidency, 
Coincident,  Coin  cider. 

COINTENSE,  equally  intense.— Herbert  Spencer:  "We  can 
recognize  changes  as  connatural,  and  connatural  changes  we 
can  recogniEe  as  eointenae,  or  the  reverse." ' 

COINTENSION.  COINTESSITY,  common  condition  and  de- 
gree of  intension.— Herbert  Spencer:  "Eeasoning,  which 
has  for  its  fundamental  ideas  coextension,  coexistence,  and 
■  conuature,  proceeds  by  establishing  cointension  in  degree 
between  relations  connate  ia  kind.  Intension  being  synony- 
mous with  intensity,  cointension  will  be  synonymous  with 
cointeiisity,  and  is  here  used  to  express  the  parallelism  with 
coextension,  Cointension  is  consequently  here  chosen  to 
indicate  the  equality  of  relations  in  respect  of  the  contrast 
between  their  terms."' 

COLLATION  (Ger,  Vefgleichung),  in  Logic,  the  act  of  collat- 
ing; comparison. 

COLLECT,  in  Logic,  to  gather  by  deduction  from  logical 
premises. 

COLLECTION,  in  Logic,  inference.— Obsolete. 

COLLECTIVE,  in  Logic:    1.    United  under  a  common  point 
of  view. — Watts :  "  The  difference  between  a  compound  and 
a  collective  idea  is  that  a  compound  idea  unites  things  of  a 
different  kind,  but  a  collective  idea  things  of  the  same."  * 
2.  Inferential. — Sir  T.  Browne." 

COLLIGATE,  in  Inductive  Philosophy,  to  bind  together,  to 
bring  together  the  simpler  elements  for  colligation. 

Whewell :  "  Sciences  begin  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  and  proceed  by  the  discovery  of  the  scieatifio 
ideas  by  which  the  phenomena  are  colligated."  ° 


^*nt  e.fft^,»5.   >iVJi>&</ J^jk^  117.   *ios*ft.,' 
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•'COLLIGATION  OF  F ACTS. ~Whe well.' 

COLHSION.  in  EUiica,  conilicb  of  rights  or  of  duties  (Ger. 
Widersiand  der  Pfiialileit).-^  Tim  affords  the  great  quea- 
tioBs  of  casuistry.  Tlie  collisions  of  duties  have  been  clas- 
sified by  Krug  as  between :  1.  Duty  to  ourselves  and  duly 
to  others.  2.  Duties  of  rectitude,  which  are  called  per- 
fect duties,  and  duties  of  kindness,  or  imperfect  duties.  8, 
Duties  to  the  whole  or  duties  to  a  pai't,  to  Iho  many  or  the  few. 
Daub  claasifies  cases  of  alleged  collision  thus ;  a,  between  two 
social  duties  obligatory  on  the  same  person ;  ft,  a  social  duty 
and  a  personal  duty ;  e,  two  personal  duties ;  d,  duty  to  God 
aud  duty  to  man,  whether  lo  ourselves  or  olh era. "—Whe well.' 
Otgeutively  and  absolutely  as  they  appear  to  God,  duties 
cannot  come  into  collision.  Thus  considered,  the  collision 
is  seeming  only.  Subjectively  aud  relatively,  the  collision 
is  of  such  a  character  at  times  as  hopelessly  lo  perplex  and 
divide  the  Judgment  of  good  men. 

COLLUSIOIT,  ia  Ethics,  joint-play  ;  a  secret  and  dishonorable 
understanding  by  which  persons  "play  into  each  other's 
bands." 

•Combination    and    Connection  of  Ideas.      *  Combination  of 

COMBIlfED  METHOD,  COMPLETE  Iff.— Jevons's*  name  for 
what  Mill  calls  the  Deductive  Method  —  the  alternate  use  of 
induction  and  deduction. 

COMMENSTTRATE,  having  a  common  measure;  equal.— Glau- 
viHe,  Coleridge. 

COMMENTITIOTTS.  flctitious.— Glanville." 

COMMEttCB  OF  SOUL  AND  BODY  ( Commercium  animce,  el 
Corporis;  Ger.  Ge^aeiuaehnft  der  Seele  and  des  LBibm),  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  soul  on  the  body,  and  of  the  body  on 
the  soul.  This  has  been  oxplained  by  three  hypotheses: 
1.  Physical  influence;  2.  Occasional  causes;  3.  Pre-estab- 
lished harmony.    To  these  may  be  a<lded,  4.  Personal  unity, 

COMMERCIATE,  in  Metaphysics,  to  have  communication 
with , — -0  hey  n  e. 

COMIttERCIUM  ANIMiE  ET  COEPOEIS,  the  union,  fellow- 
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ship,  teciproual  action  of  aoul  and  body,  in  personal  conjunc- 

COMMISERATION,  in  Ethics,  compassion. 

«C0MM:0U  sense  {SensM  comntvnU,  ^ivf,  a^trewr-f).— The  word 
"  sense  "  is  here  used  as  equivalent  to  cognitive  power  in 
its  widest  acceptation.  "Common  Sense"  is  the  cugnitive 
power  common  to  humanity.  Popular  usage,  in  making  it 
equivalent  to  sagacity,  and  thua  a  mark  of  distinction  among 
men,  is  opposed  to  the  philosophic  use. — C.  F.  V.  "This 
phrase,  'common  sense,'  meant  once  something  very  differ- 
ent from  tliat  plain  wisdom,  the  common  heritage  of  men, 
which  now  we  call  by  this  name,  having  been  bequeathed  to 
us  by  a  very  complex  theory  of  the  senses,  and  of  a  sense 
which  was  the  common  bond  of  them  all,  and  which  passed 
ita  verdicts  on  the  reports  which  they  severally  made  to  it." 
—Trench.' 
•Common  Sense  (The  Philosophy  of ).— Applied  specially  to 
the  philosophy  of  "the  Scotch  School,"  as  distinguished  for 
an  ultimate  appeal  to  consciousness,  and  to  the  principles 
of  intelligence,  common  ia  the  mind  of  man,  —  U.  F.  V. 
M'Cosh.' 
Common  Sense  and  Science. — Whately:'  "Many  who  allow 
the  use  of  systematic  principles  in  otlier  things  are  accus- 
tomed to  cry  up  common  sense  as  the  sufficient  and  only  safe 
guide  in  reasoning.  Now  by  eommon  lense  is  meant,  I  appre- 
hend, (when  the  term  is  used  with  any  distinct  meaning,)  an 
exercise  of  the  judgment  unaided  by  any  art  or  system  of 
rules;  such  an  exercise  as  we  must  necessarily  employ  in 
numberless  cases  of  daily  occurrence;  in  which,  having  no 
established  principles  to  guide  us,  no  line  of  procedure,  as  it 
were,  dbtinctly  clialked  out,  we  must  needs  act  on  the  best 
extemporaneous  conjectures  we  can  form.  He  who  is  emi- 
nently skilful  ia  doing  this,  is  said  to  possess  a  superior  de- 
gree of  common  sense.  Bat  that  comimn  sense  ia  only  our 
second  beat  guide —  that  the  rules  of  art,  if  judiciously 
framed,  are  always  desirable  when  they  can  be  had,  is  an  as- 
sertion, for  the  truth  of  which  I  may  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  mankind  in  general ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  valuable, 

leiossarji  of  ExgUsh  Wordi.     '  The  ScollisA  Phiiosapks.     '  Biameiio  of  Lo^ic,  pref. 
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inasmuch  as  it  may  be  accounted  the  testimony  of  adver- 
earies.  For  tiie  generality  have  a  strong  predilection  in 
favor  of  common,  aense,  except  in  tliose  points  in  ivliick  they, 
respectively,  possess  the  knowledge  of  a  system  of  rules ;  hut 
in  tlieae  points  they  decide  any  one  who  trusla  to  unaided 
common  sense.  A  sailor,  e.  g.,  will  perhaps  dcapise  t!ie  pre- 
tensions of  medical  men,  and  prefer  treating  a  disease  by 
common  seme,  but  he  would  ridicule  the  proposal  of  naviga- 
ting a  ship  by  common  sense,  without  regard  to  the  masims 
of  nautical  art.  And  the  induction  might  be  extended  to 
every  department  of  practice.  Since,  therefore,  each  gives 
the  preference  to  unassisted  common  sense  only  in  tliose  cases 
where  he  himself  has  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  and  invariably 
resorte  to  the  rules  of  art,  wherever  he  possesses  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  them,  it  is  plain  that  mankind  universally  bear  their 
testimony,  though  unconsciously  and  <iften  unwillingly,  to 
the  preferableness  of  systematic  knowledge  to  conjectural 
judgments." 

CO])[n:ON  SENSOKY,  CENTEAL  8..  in  Aristotle,  the  place 
in  which  the  external  senses  were  united. — Hamilton.' 

COMMON  TEEM,  in  Logic,  —  Whately:  "Common  terms 
therefore  are  called  '  predicithles' (1112.,  affirmatively  predi- 
cable),  from,  their  capability  of  being  affirmed  of  others." ' — 
See  Term  and  Singular. 

COMMiriTICATIOIT,  COMMUNIOIT,  impartation,  participa- 
tion, fellowship  in. 

COMMUNISM,    doctrine    that    property   sliould    be    held    in 


COMMVIABILITT,  in  Logic,  applied  to  what  is  capable  of 
intercliange,  of  a  comrautable  character,  as  of  predicates  and 
subjects  in  particular  affirmative  propositions.  —  Dr.  E.  G. 
Latham.' 

'Compact, 

COMPARATIVE,  applied  to  a  proposition,  marks  precedence 
or  superiority  in.  the  comparison  of  predicate  or  subject,  as 
"  wisdom  is  better  than  riches." 

*C0MPAEI30N  {Faculty  of)  has  the  threefold  products,  Con- 
cepts, Judgments,  and  Reasonings. — Hamilton.' 

'  Jfefujii:.,  612.     '  Li>j.,b.i.,  ^i.     '  iojic  ai  apjllied  [o  Langangr,—!,,  1.    i  Logic, 
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*Coiapassion. 

COMPATIBLE  TERMS  are  those  which,  thongh  distinct,  are 
not  contradictory,  and  can  therefore  be  affirmed  of  the  same 
subject;  as  "large"  and  "heavy;"  "bright  colored"  and 
"  nauaeoua,"  —  Jevons, 

COMPETIBLE,  consistent.—  Glanville :  "  Properties  competible 
to  body  or  mattec,"  —  Sir  M.  Hale :  "  The  duration  of  Eter- 
nity a  parte  ante  is  such  as  is  only  competible  to  the  Eter- 
nal GioiJ," — Dr.  H.  More ;  "  What  ia  competible  to  humaa 
nature." 

COMPLEMEHT,  in  Logic,  the  filling  up.  that  which  completes. 
Each  part  of  a  totality  is  to  all  the  other  parts  the  complet- 
ing element — the  complementum  ad  totum 

COMPLEMENT  OE  POSSIBILITY,  (tbw/i/cmen/ujn^s-jWi 
latis,)  in  Metaphysics. — Wolf  &  definition  of  existence  or 
actuality,  as  that  which  the  possible  can  hive  beside  its 
possibility.^  The  conception  of  existence  la  that  Qt  a 
possible  become  actual. 

COMPLETE,  in  Logic,  perfect  in  parts  entire  in  the  lonstituent 
elements.    Thus  we  have  complete  notions,  judgments,  syUo 
gisms,  and  proofs. 
Complete,  in  Ontology,  entire  in  essence  and  subsistence. 

^COMPLEX,  COMPLEX  CONCEPTIOIT  (Immediate  Infer- 
ence by)  consists  in  employing  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
projMisition  as  parts  of  a  more  complex  conception.— Jevons.' 

COMPLEXESHESS,  complication. — Locke :  "  Complexednesa 
of  moral  iileas." 

COMPLEXIOH, — 1.  In  Logic,complica.tion,8tateof  the  oomplez. 
2.  In  the  Atomistic  Philosophy,  the  combinations  of  atoms, 
the  grouping  of  the  like-shaped. — Bchwegler.' 

COMPLICATION,  in  Logic,  the  involving  of  many  parts  so 
as  not  to  allow  of  their  ready  separation. — Watts ;  ''  By  ad- 
mitting a  complication  of  ideas,  and  taking  too  many  tilings 
at  once  into  one  question,  the  mind  is  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered." ' 

COMPOSITE,  compound.— Harris :    "Each  man's  understand- 
ing, when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a  coniposile  of  natural  ca- 
pacity and  Euperindnced  habit."*  In  the  Leibnitzo-Wolflan 
1  rMol,  g  119.     s  Las.  in  Logk,  87.     *  OetiJi,  d,  Pliil.,  ?  9,  4.     '  Luffick.     6  Sermes, 
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OntoI<^7,  a  composite  entity  [ena  eomposilum)  h  one  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  parts;  a  continuous  com- 
podte  (coniinwam  compodium)  is  one  wliicli  allows  of  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  order  or  continuity  of  its  parts ;  a  divisible 
composite  [compositam  divisibiie)  is  tliat  in  which,  the  exist- 
ence of  one  part  is  not  affected  by  the  deslructioii  of  another 
part ;  in  Cosmology,  an  organic  composite  {organicam  cont- 
jMsUum)  is  that  whose  parts  are  ot^nic. — B.  W. 

COMPOSrCIOlf,  in  Logic:  1.  Bringing  into  conjunction :  Syji- 
thesiB.    2.  FallaBff  of  Composition,  arises  from  the  couftision 
of  a  universal  and  a  collective  term. 
Compositionof  Causes.— The  principle  which  is  exemplified  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  joint  effect  of  several  causes  is  identi- 
cal with  tlie  sum  of  their  separate  effects. — Mill,' 
Composition  of  Phantasms  {Compotitio  phantasmatum). — In 
the  Leibnitzo-Wolflaii  Psychology,  the  compounding  of  par- 
tial percepts  into  one  composite —  as  to  invest  the  human 
form  witli  wings  and 'horns. 
Compositnm  snbstantiale,— The  result  of  the  union  of  matter 
and  form,  as  a  statue. 

COBIPOSSIBLES,  COMPOSSIBUIA,  in  the  Leibnitzo-Wolf- 
ian  Natural  Theology,  joint  possibles,  those  which  can  be 
conjoined  without  contradiction  in  one  subject  or  object. 

COMPOUND,  COMPOinrDED,  in  I/ogic,  embracing  more 
than  one  simple— Locke,  Waits. 

*COMPEEHENSION.— Assodated  words:  Comprehend,  Oom- 
prehensibility,  Comprehensible,  Oomprehenaifcleness,  Com- 
prehensibly, Comprehensive,  Comprehensively,  Comprehen- 
siveness, Comprehensor. 

COMPULSION,  in  Ethics,  force  put  upon  the  act'i  of  a  moral 
agent.— Locke:  "When  the  beginning  or  continuation  of 
any  act  is  contrary  to  the  ))reference  of  his  mind." 

COMPUNCTION,    in    Ethics,  pricking    or    goading    of  con- 

COMPUTATION   (Lat.),  thinking  together;   reckoning.— The 

equivalent  of  syllogism.— Je von s." 
CONATION,    CONATUS,   striving;   effort;   endeavor.— In  the 

terminology  of  Hamilton,  the  faculty,  desire,  and  act  of  vo- 
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lition.  Conative,  of  or  pertaining  to  Conation. — Ralph. 
Cudworth:  "Tiichegenionicof  theeoulmay  by  conativesand 
endeavoi'a  acquire  ....  power.'"  —  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton: 
"  What  is  common  both  to  will  and  desire :  that  is  the  nisus 
or  eonatus.  Tliia  division  into  cognitive  faculties,  feelings, 
and  the  esertive  or  conative  powers,  was  first  promulgated  by 
Kant."  "  In  actual  life,  the  feelings  intermediate  between 
the  cognitions  aad  the  conations.  Without  the  previous 
c«igiiition,  there  could  be  neither  feeling  nor  conation ;  and 
without  the  previous  feeling,  there  could  be  no  conation. 
The  manifeBtations  of  the  conative  powers  are  determined 
by  the  feelings."*  "In  conation  there  is  a  want  andaten- 
dency  supposed,  which  results  in  an  endeavor.  Conation 
has  reference  only  to  the  future,  for  conation  is  a  longing,  a 
stviciiig  .  .  .  the  power  of  overt  activity  which  pain  and 
pleasure  set  in  motion.'" 

CONCAI£IfATEI>,  in  Logic,  linked  together.— Applied  to 
Syllogisms,  when'  the  conclusion  of  the  antecedent  is  the 
premise  of  the  one  that  follows,  or  when  a  number  of  con- 
clusions considered  as  a  complex  notion  forms  the  premise 
for  the  syllogism  which  follows. — B.  W. 

CONCAUSE,   in  Oiitology,  a  cause  in  co-operation  with  an- 

CONCEIVABLE,  CONCEIVABIENESS,  mart  adaptation  to 
our  power  of  conceiving  or  conception,  5.  v, — " Conceivable- 
ness  is  not  the  test  of  truth."— Calder wood.* 

«C01fCEIVnrff,  and  APPREHEITOIHG,  orTWDERSTAND- 

INQ  (Ger.  FassunffX'ffabe,  -kraft,  -vermogen ;  Begreifen,, 
Verdand). — ^The  act  of  gathering  up  in  a  single  mental 
representation  the  qualities  which  are  characteristic  either 
of  one  object  or  of  many  objects.  Conception  has  been  used 
for  the  act,  and  ooncepi  for  the  thing  conceived.  CoTtceptinn 
and  notion  have  commonly  been  taken  as  synonymous.  It 
would  be  better  to  reserve  notion  for  the  more  generalized 
knowledge,  expressed  in  general  or  abstract  terms.  The 
German  name  is  Begnff,  the  gathering  together,  as  if  into  a 

I  TrsaliK  on  B™  wm,  edited  by  Allen.  Lund..  1838,  3!,  '  Translaled  bj  HninHton 
[JUeiajlSystel,  Boston,  1868.  6ffl.  6^9]  from  F.  X.  Biundl:  rfri'ir\  d.  Empiriieh-Ptj/- 
iAn!<ig„ll,  g  iU8,{lri8TeB,l8Sl,a  v.,8vo.)  '  J^ela^hi/sict,  lent.  iiu,,im,fl2.  *  U<rr. 
I-hil^  116-118. 
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single  grip  ot"  form  of  knowledge,  tho  properties  common  to 
a  specie  or  geaus. — C.  F.  V.    See  Hamilton.' 

CONCENTRATION,  fixing  the  mind  in  a  central  act. 

CONCEPT,— "  Tbat  wliicli  is  conceived ;  the  reauit  of  the  act  of 
conception;  nearly  synonymous  with  general  notion,  idea, 
thouglit" — Je  vo  ns, 
'Concept,  A. — Every  concept  is  a  general  term  wliich  inoltidea 
oQ  the  one  hand  a  vai'iely  of  attributes,  and  on  the  other 
comprehends  a  variety  of  objects.  Tlie  attributes  included 
are  called  the  conleiU^,  and  the  objects  comprehended  the 
extent  of  the  concept.  The  greater  the  contents  the  smaller 
tlie  extent,  and  the  smaller  the  contents  the  greater  the 
extent  of  a  concept.  —  F.  V,  Conceptible,  in  Logic, 
capable  of  being   conceived,  formed    into   a    concept  or 

CDKCEPTIO,  CONCEPTUS,  CONCIPERE  (Lat.),  mark  the 
process  of  embracing  or  comprehending  the  many  into  the 
one,  a  multitude  of  different  objects  by  their  common  quaii- 
tic3  into  one  act  of  thought. — Hamilton.^ 

*CONCEPTION  {con,  and  eapio).— See  Kant.' 
*Conception  and  Imagination.— See  Chretien,'  Coleridge,' 
Stoddart,'  Wheweli.' 

CONCEPTS.— See  Notions,  Quantity,  Comprehension,  Ex- 
tension, Quality,  Opposition. 

*CONCEPTTJALISM:.-See  Thomson.' 

CONGEPTUALISTS.— Those  who  aay  that  the  general  notion  h 
the  knowledge  of  the  common  properties  or  resemblsuicea  of 
the  things  embraced  under  the  notion. — Jevons.° 

CONCEPTirs,  CONCIPEKE.-Sec  Coneeptio. 

'Conclusion. 

CONCOMITANCE,  CONCOMITANCY,  in  the  Scholastic  Met- 
aphysics, natural  conjunction  of  suhstances  so  a.s  to  involve 
a  real  common  presence.  Largely  used  in  the  controversy 
concerning  tiie  communion  in  one  kind.— See  Krauth.'" 

*Ooncreffl. 

CONCEETIANISK,  in  Psychology,  the  doctrine  that  body  and 
soul  are  generated  together,  and  have  a  common  growth. — K. 

^LosiclV),  'Lagit^es.  '  Criiijus  n/ /^M  Jiwsm,  (Maitlefolin'e  TranBlat.,)  p.  45. 
*  Elian  en  Zoulcal  JUelh.,  p.  137.  i  Noia  ca  Friglish  Dtirinit,V2mo,  1853,  i.  21.  '"CMv. 
OraniMar,"  m  ^ayct^,  ^elropoL  '  Prof,  to  Phi^os.  of  Hviuelme  Scienegs.  *  Laws  qf 
Itoi^A^  3d  ed.,  p.  126.    °  Lai.  in  Login,  13. 
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COHCUBITTAGE,  m  Ethics  1.  Permanent  cohabitation,  nnder 
deBnite  agreemeot  without  marriage,  2  Marriage  undei 
limitations  wliicli  ret-lrut  in  a  measure,  its  ordiEiry  legal 
results.  ■ —  See  Morganatic 

CONCUPISCENCE  [t^ei.  Gelmisn),  in  Ethics,  illicit  desire 

CONCURREITCE,  COHCUaStrS.  (Ger  Geme^niaqft,  W^ksel 
mrhtng,)ui  Metaphysics  and  Natural  TIiPolog>,a  coming 
together,  combination  to  a  common  end  It  may  be  general 
or  upesial,  and  the  special  may  be  indeterminate  or  deierminaie. 
We  may  also  discriminate  between  physical  and  moral 
concurrence.  In  God,  tlie  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary,  or  miraculous  concursus. 
In  the  Scholastic  and  Loibiiitzo-Wolfian  Philosophy,  it  is 
maintained :  1.  Tliat  God  concurs  in  genera!  in  all  the  acts  of 
finitethingaby  the  powers  with  which  He  baa  endowed  them. 
2.  He  specially  concurs  physically,  and  determines  necessary 
future  things;  3,  In  the  actions  of  moral  freedom  God  con- 
curs in  a  moral  mode;  4.  By  His  conservation  he  concurs 
in  general  in  the  acts  of  His  creatures;  6.  By  this  conserva- 
tion of  powers  He  eo  fw  concurs  even  in  the  bad  actions  of 
free  agents;  6.  But  with  this  free  action,  as  morally  eyil, 
God  does  not  concur.  — See  Leibnitz.'    L. 

*CONDIGNITY,  in  Ethics,  common  worth,  desert.  —  See  Merit. 
The  equal  proportion  between  a  moral  act  and  its  result, 
whether  of  reward  or  punishment. 

*CONDITION.— That  which  is  attendant  on  the  cause,  orco-op- 
erates  with  it,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  result;  or  that 
which  limits  the  cause  in  its  operation.  —  0.  F.  V.  "  Caridi- 
tion  means  that  on  which  something  else  is  contingent,  or 
(more  definitely)  which  being  given  something  else,  exists 
or  takes  place.  I  promise  to  do  something  on  cindition  that 
you  do  something  else;  that  is,  if  you  do  this,  I  will  do  that; 
if  not.  I  will  do  as  I  please."  — J.  S.  Mill.' 

"CONDITION  and  CONBITIONED.— "  The  conditioned  "  is  the 
expression  employed  to  describe  the  relative  and  limited,  in 
contrast  with  the  expression  "unconditioned,"  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  absolut-E  and  infinite. — Ha7nilton,'  Mansel.^ 

'CONDITIONAL,  (see  Proposition),  a  syllogism  in  Logic,  in- 
volving a  condition,  hypothetical. — J.  S.  Mill :  "  When  the 
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Simple  propositjona  are  connected  by  tie  particle  Or;  as, 
either  A  is  B  or  0  is  D ;  or  by  the  particle  I/;  as  A  is  B  if 
C  is  D.  In  tlie  former  case  th.e  proposition  is  called  disjune- 
tive,  in  the  latter  conditional ;  tlie  name  liypotheticial  was 
originally  common  to  both."' 
CONBITIOITAL    JITDGarErTT   OB.    PEOPOSITIOH.  — Seo 


*COHDITIOirED  (Law  of  the).— "I  lay  it  down  as  a  law 
which,  though  not  generalized  by  pbiiosopliers,  can  be  easily 
proved  to  be  true  by  its  application  to  the  phenomena — that 
all  that  is  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two  extremes, 
whicii,  as  contradictory  of  each  other,  cannot  both  be  true, 
but  of  which,  as  mutual  contradictories,  one  must." —  Ham- 
ilton.' "  From  this  impotence  of  intellect,  we  are  unable  to 
thinfc  aught  as  absolute." 

"Now  the  law  of  mind,  that  the  conceivable  is  in  every 
relation  bounded  by  tlie  inconceivable,  I  call  tlie  Law  of  the 
Conditioned." 
Conditioned  (Philosophy  of  the,)  in  I-Iamilton's  Metaphysics. 
"The  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  is  the  express  conveise 
of  the  philosophy  of  tlie  absolute.  I'^or  tliis  asserts  to  man 
a  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned  —  of  the  absolute  and  in- 
finite; while  that  denies  to  him  fi  knowledge  of  either,  and 
maintains  all  which  we  immediiitely  know  or  can  know, 
to  be  only  the  Conditioned,  the  Bolative,  the  Phenomenal, 
the  Finite." '  "The  mental  law  of  the  conditioned  supposes 
that  the  mind  is  limited;  the  law  of  limitjition  —  the  law  of 
the  conditioned  constituting,  in  one  of  its  applications,  the 
law  of  causality.  The  mind  is  astricted  to  think  in  certain 
forms;  and,  under  these,  thought  is  possible  only  in  the 
conditioned  interval  between  two  unconditioned  eontradic- 
tflry  extremes  or  poles,  each  of  which  is  altogether  incon- 
ceivable, but  of  which  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle, 
the  one  or  the  other  is  necessarily  true."  "  Philosophy  as 
more  than  a  science  of  the  conditioned  is  impossible." 

COlTDnCIBLENESS,  having  tho  power  to  conduce,  promote. 
—Dr.  H.  Blore.    L.  J. 

1  Zrigfc,  i.,  ir.,  g  3.  '  Led.,  vol.  ii.,  i.)!.  S6S,  S69.  Reig^i  Wm-l/s.  Oil.  Ibid ,  p.  373. 
>  iXidnm-oni,  New  York.  1868,  13-2B,  368-5B7.  Work!  of  riwmas  End,  2i  Bd. 
EdiiaHTgli,  ISH,  e02.    Lectures  on  Metapknaia,  Boatoa,  ISSS,  H9. 
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CONFAMILIAE,  of  a  common  family.— GlanTille.    1.  J. 

COHFATAL,  COITFATED,  involved  in  a  common  fato  or  de- 
cree.—See  FatalisiM. 

COITFEEENCE,  comparison  of  views,  especially  by  conversa- 
tion or  oral  discussions. — Bacon;  "Reading  makes  a  full 
man,  confirenee  a  ready  man,  and  wri(,ing  an  exact  man; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  ]iave  a 
great  memory ;  if  he  eon/er  little,  he  had  need  have  a  jires- 
ent  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cun- 
ning, to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not." 

COire'IGUBATIONS  (Ger.  Frek  Bildungen),  in  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  the  assumption  of  harmonious  figures,  as  in 
crystallization.  Used  by  Kant  to  illustrate  the  .^thetic  in 
Nature.' 

COH'FOETATION',  strengthening.— Bacon. 

CONFTJSEDH'ESS,  confusion.— N orris.    L.  J. 

COSFUSIOK,  mental  indislinctuesa ;  identification  in  whole  or 
part  of  tilings  which  should  he  separated. — Locke.  L.  J.: 
"Ambiguity  arises  from  the  confusion  of  entirely  different 
words,  derived  from  different  languages,  or  from  different 
roota  of  the  same  language ;  as  inean,  from  taoyen,  medium ; 
mean,  from  gemoene,  low-niiuded,"^ — Jevons.' 

COKFUTATIVE,  contributive  to  confutation.— Warburton; 
"Albinus  divides  Plato's  Dialogues  into  classes^ — natural, 
moral,  dialectic,  cor^utalive,  civil,  explorative,  obstetric,  and 
subversive."— L.  J. 

CONG-ENEROirSlfESS,  afSnity  of  origin  and  nature.— L.  J. 

COIfGENlALITY,   community  of  genius,  spirit,  mind,  taste, 

COHGENITE,  of  a  common  birth ;  connate.— G Ian vi lie.    L.  J. 

CONGRUEIf  CE,  COHGRUEIICT,*COKGRUITY  (Ger.  Okich- 
heit),  in  Ontology,  quality  of  the  congruous,  agreement. 
"  Equality  of  similars."— Dr.  H.  More,  Locke.    L.  J.,  B.  W. 

COmMBRICEHSIANS,  CONIATBRICEirSIAN  PHILOSO- 
PHERS, the  Jesuit  scholars  of  the  university  of  Coimbra, 
in  Portugal,  chiefly  expositors  of  Aristotle, 

CONJECTTIEJl  (Ger.  Mathmaesung),  a  proTisional  opinion,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  facts. 

*Conjugat«. 

1  IhthiilsItTiift,  1,  5  as.  a  Less,  in  Lob.,  ^l- 
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CONJUAATIO,  ill  Ethics,  conspiracy  under  oath. 

CONWASCEHCE,  COmTASCElfOY,  connate  origin. -BIr  T. 
Browne.  L.  J. 

COM'H'ATE,  born  together ;  innate. 

COMUATITRAL,  of  a  common  natuce;  innate. — See  Conqa- 
tnre. 

CONNATUEALITY,  participation  in  the  connatural;  state  of 
common  nature.— Sir  M.  Hale.  L  J 

COIOTATTTSE,  participation  of  a  common  nature  or  character. 
Herbert  Spencer :  "Similarity;  the  cointension  ot  two  con- 
natural relations  between  states  of  conscioHsness  which,  are 
themselves  like  in  kind,  but  commoniy  unlilce  m  degree. 
Connatnre,  lilceness  in  Icind  between  eitlier  two  changes  in 
consciousness  or  two  states  of  conaciousnp':^     "^ 

CONNECT,  in  Logic,  to  conjoin.^ — Locto  '  The  natural  order 
of  the  connecting  ideas  must  direct  the  syllogisms,  and  a 
man  must  see  the  connection  of  each  intermediate  idea  with 
that  it  contieots,  before  he  can  use  it  in  a  syllogism." 

CONNECIEB,  in  the  Leibnitzo-Wollian  Cosmology,  things  are 
said  to  be  conneded  with  one  another  when  one  of  them  con- 
tains the  sufficient  reason  of  the  co-existence  or  succession 
of  another. — B.  W. 

CONNECTION,  connexion ;  reciprocal  union. 

CONHEXrVE,  making  or  marking  connection.— Watts:'  "The 
predicate  and  subject  are  joined  in  a  form  of  words  by  con- 
nexive  particles." — L.  J. 

COSSrOTATE,  v.,  to  note  or  mark  at  the  same  time ;  adj.,  cor- 
relate; connotated. 

CONSTOTATION,  in  Logic,  the  act  of  conjoining  a  note  or 
mark. — J.  S.  Mill :'  "  In  the  ease  of  connotative  names,  the 
meaning  is  the  coJinotation  ;  and  the  definition  of  a  connota- 
tive name  is  the  proposition  which  declares  its  connotation  " 
*Connotative,  A. 

COKNOTE,  in  Logic,  to  note  or  mark  at  the  same  time  — T  S 
Mill;'  "The  words  genus,  species,  etc.,  are  iherelore  rela 
tiye  terms ;  tliey  are  names  applied  to  certain  predicates,  to 
express  the  relation  between  them  and  some  gnen  subject 
a  relation  grounded  not  on  what  the  predicate  eonaotts,  but 
on  the  class  which  it  denotes,  and  on  the  place  which,  in 
1  Bem.  qf  fteci.,  I  91.  ^  Logick.  'ioew,  c.li.  8,  Jl.  *  Login. 
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some  given  classiflcation,  that  class  oeenpies  relatively  to  the 
particular  subject."  In  Analysis,  "we  replace  oce  word  which 
connotes  a  set  of  attributes  collectively  by  two  or  more  wliicli 
connote  the  same  attributes  singly  or  in  smaller  groups." 

CONNUMEEATE,  to  number  at  the  same  time.— Cudworth. 
Hence,  Con  numeration. — L.  J. 

*Con8anguinity, 

*CONSOIENCE.— Strictly,  the  aame  is  applicable  to  the  power 
by  which  we  know  moral  law.  Popularly,  the  name  is  given 
indiscriminately  to  tlie  koowing  power,  and  to  the  disposi- 
tions and  sentiments  concerned  witb  morals.  "  The  internal 
sauctiOD  of  duty,  whatever  our  standard  of  duty  may  be,  ia 
one  and  the  same  —  a  feeling  in  our  owa  mind,  a  pain  more 
or  less  intense,  attendant  on  violation  of  duty,  , .  This  feeling, 
when  disinterested,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  pure  idea 
of  duty,  and  not  with,  some  particular  forln  of  it,  or  with 
any  of  the  merely  accessory  circumstances,  is  the  essence  of 
conscience." — J.  S.  Mill."^  "I  entirely  dissent  from  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  tlie  great  majority  of  writers  on  the  theorj-  of 
morals,  who  represent  conscience  as  a  primitive  and  inde- 
pendent faculty  of  the  mind,  which  would  be  developed  in 
us,  although  we  never  had  any  experience  of  external  au- 
thority. On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  conscience  is  an 
imitation  within  ourselves  of  the  government  without  us." 
— Bain.'  "  I  lind  that  I  undoubtedly  seem  to  perceive,  as 
dearly  and  certainly  as  I  see  any  axiom  in  arithmetic  or 
geometry,  that  it  is  'right'  and  'reasonable,'  and  the  'dic- 
tate of  reason,'  and 'my  duty,' to  treat  every  man  as  I  should 
think  that  I  myself  ought  to  be  treated  in  precisely  similar 
circumstances."— Sedgwick.'  C.  F.  V.  Ulriei.' 
Conscience,  Terms  applied  to,— In  Ethics,  a  lai^e  number  of 
terms  has  arisen,  in  which  are  indicated  the  various  theoret- 
ical and  practical  judgments  involved  in  its  questions. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  following:  ap- 
proving and  disapproving;  careless,  lax;  morbid,  narrow, 
micrologic,  solicitous  about  trifles;  scrupulous;  certain  and 
uacertain ;  proportional;  complete  and  incomplete;  con- 
comitant, when  it  regards  things  present ;  consequent,  things 

*  fllroua  (KnwUi'a  TraJial.),  13B. 
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past;  antecedent,  things  future;  dissuading  and  persuad- 
ing; natural;  educated  and  uneducated;  erroneous  and 
right;  free  and  servile;  gnawing,  biting,  stinging,  wounded; 
good  and  bad;  tranquil,  calm,  quiet;  improbable  aad  prob- 
able; torpid  and  wakeful. 

CONSCIENTIA,  CONSCIUS.— See  Conscious,  Consciousness. 

C0IT6CI0U8,  immediately  cognizant.— J.  S.  Mill:  "Wiiat  I  am 
conscious  of  when  I  see  the  color  blue,  is  a  feeling  of  blue 
color,  which  is  one  tiling ;  the  picture  ou  my  retina,  or  the 
phenomenon  of  hitherto  mysterious  nature  which  takes  place 
in  my  optic  nerve  or  in  my  brain,  is  another  thing,  of  which 
I  am  not  at  all  conscious,  and  wiiich  scientific  investigation 
alone  could  have  apprised  me  of.  These  are  states  of  my 
body;  but  the  sensation  of  blue,  whith  is  the  consequence 
of  these  states  of  body,  is  not." 

•COITSCIOUSNESS  (Gsr.  Bewuadseyn),  the  knowledge  which 
the  mind  has  of  itself,  and  of  the  facta  of  its  own  experi- 
ence.^See  Fearn,'  Garnier.'  Hamilton"  identifies  conscious- 
ness with  immediate  knowledge.  He  says  consciousness  and 
immediate  knowledge  "are  terms  universally  convertible, 
and  if  there  be  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  external, 
there  is  consequently  the  consciousness  of  an  outer  world." 
The  reliability  of  consciousness  has  been  disputed.  It  has 
been  said  that  "  the  madman's  delusion  is  of  itself  eulficient 
to  excite  profound  distrust,  not  only  in  the  objective  truth, 
but  in  the  subjective  worth  of  the  testimony  of  an  individ- 
ual's self- consciousness." — Maudsley.'  Maudsley  does  not 
apprehend  the  real  question.  The  madman's  consciousness 
is  unerring  as  to  his  own  actual  modifications  of  mind.  In 
calling  him  a  madman,  Maudsley  assumes  that  there  is  rela- 
tive truth  in  the  testimony  of  a  sound  mind. 
^Consciousness  and  feeling. 

Conscionaness,  Terminology  of— In  Dcs  Cartes,  Conscious- 
ness bears  the  name  Conscientia;  in  Ijeibnitz,  it  is  styled 
Apperceptio,  Apperception.  In  the  German  metaphysics, 
we  meet  as  its  equivalent  Apperception,  Bewusstseyn,  Selbst- 
bewusstseyn;  in  French,  Perception,  Conscience,  Sentiment 
Int6riewr. 


Id  FuSioUiSff  qfJUind^  p. 
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COITSECTAIIT,  adj.,  consequent ;  CONSECTAHY,  n.  (Ger. 
Zvsaiz],  m  Logic,  immediate  consequence,  corollary,  porism, 

COKSECTJTIVE,  in  Logic,  strictlj-  following  upon.— Locker 
"  Actions  consecutive  to  volition.'' 

COlfSENSlON,  agreemeat— Bentley. 

COH'SEH'SUS,  agreement. 

^CONSENT  (cow,  with,  and  senHo,  I  feci  or  think).— Voluntarily 
expressed  agreement  with  another  in  thougb.t  cr  feeling,  but 
more  commonly  in  action, — C.  F.  V. 
'Consent,  Argument  from  Universal. 

COlfSEH'TANEOITS,  in  harmony  with;  accordant.  —  Sir  T. 
Browne.  L.  J.  Heace,  Consentaneity,  Consentaasously,  Con- 
sen  tan  eousn  ess.  Consentient. 

'Consequent. 

CONSEQUEITT,  COITSEaUElfCE  {cm  segaor.  to  follow  from 
or  with). — A  consequent  viewed  by  itself  is  a  proposition 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  is  ascertained,  by  fact.  A  con- 
sequence is  a  conclusion  or  inference  which  is  true  or  false, 
according  as  it  follows  or  does  not  follow  from  the  premises. 
— F.  V.  3. 

COUSEa'DENTIAEIES,  in  Logic,  a  word  used  by  Leibnitz  to 
designate  those  who  attempt  to  create  persona!  odium  or  ridi- 
cule by  the  inferences  they  unfairly  deduce  from  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents;  those  who  use  the  argur.-'intum 
ab  inmdia. 

CONSEflUENTirESS,  in  Logic,  consequence.— Sir  K.  Digby. 
L.  J. 

COSSEEVATIOW,  CONSERVATIVE,  marli  preservation; 
applied  to  the  faculty  of  retaining  or  conserving  knowledge 
acquired;  mental  retention;  memory  proper.— Hamilton." 
Conservation  of  Energy  or  Force,  the  theory  that  the  total 
amount  of  energy  existing  in  the  universe  is  fixed  and  un- 
alterable, like  the  quantity  of  matter. 

'Consilience  of  Inductions. 

CONSISTENCY,  self-harmony;  agreement,  Locke:  as  of  prop- 
ositions, Jevons. 

CONSISTENT  (Terms).— See  Compatible  (Terms). 

CONSOLIDATED,  in  Psychology,  brought  into  unity. — Her- 
bert Spencer.  L.  J. 

1  Mctafh.,  2Ji,  s:s. 
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CONSOSTANCE,  in  Psycliology,  accord,  concord.— See  Disso- 
nance. 

COITSOX AWT  ""(Judgments),  those  which  may  be  applied 
to  a  common  subject  without  conflicting;  as,  this  flower  is 
red,  and  it  is  sweet. 

CONSOHANTtT,  consistently.-Glanvilie.  L.  J. 

COHSOPITE,  calmed.— Dr.  H.  More.  L.  J. 

coif SOETION,  fellowship.-Sir  T.  Browne.  L.  J. 

CONSPBCIES.— Notions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  the  co- 
ordinate species  of  the  same  genus. — Hamilton.' 

CONSPICTJITY,  clearness.— Glanville.  L.  J. 

CONSTABLISHED  HARMONY,  in  Ontology,  used  by  Swe- 
denborg  to  express  the  harmony  of  the  laivs  by  which  the 
orders  of  creation  are  controlled.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Pre-established  Harmony. 

COlfSTAHCY,  in  Ethics,  fixed  neaa  ioastate;  firmness;  stead- 
&stness  in  conviction,  determination,  alfcction,  and  conduct. 

*CONSTrnmVE.— This  is  Kant's  distinction;  ConstUuHve 
{eonatiiuHv)  is  applied  to  knowledge  verified  in  esperieace, 
knowledge  whose  object  is  found  in  the  concrete,  Megulative 
(regulative)  is  applied  to  forms  of  knowledge  which  are  sim- 
ply regulative  of  the  mind  (in  its  exercise  of  the  sensory, 
Sinnliehkeii,  or  of  the  understand  in  g,  Verstand,  or  of  the 
reason,  Verrmnft)  while  acquiring  and  asserting  its  knowl- 
edge. The  ground  of  the  distinction  is  well  explained  ia 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  tlie  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
eon.'  The  distinction  itself  ia  given  in  the  (Mti^tte,'  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  ideas  of  the  reason.*  In  this  relation,  it  ia 
needful  to  keep  in  mind  Kant's  distinction  between  to  know 
(erkennen)  and  lo  think  (denken).  According  to  this,  we 
can  think  anything  which  is  not  self- contradictory,  but  we 
can  know  only  that  whose  possibility  can  be  proved  either  by 
experience  or  by  reason.' — 0.  F.  V. 
CONSTRUCTIOIT,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  the  act  or  process 
of  construing,  that  is,  the  exhibiting  of  the  a  priori  intui- 
tion correspondent  with  a  notion.  Wlien  it  is  occupied  with 

1  Lngk,  14S,    SMBlklcjohn's Trans.,  p.  i4;  Wer!/',  Rosenctn™, it. ;  Hnppl.,  iL  664, 
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objects  which  possess  magnitude  {quanta),  it  is  called  geo' 
metrical;  when  occupied  only  with  magnitude  in  the  abstract 
(quantitai),  it  is  called  symbolical. — Kant.' 

COSSTRUE.— Bee  Construction. 

CONSTIBSISTING,  subsisting  under  a  common  generic  condi- 

COWSUBSTANTIAI,  of  a  common  substance;  identical  in 
substance. 

COITSTIBSTANTIATION,  conjunction  or  transition  of  two  or 
more  substances  into  a  common  complex  of  substance. 

CONTAIN,  to  have  within,  as  in  Metaphysica  the  cause  is  said 
to  contain  the  effect;  in  Logic,  the  universal  contains  the 
particulars ;  the  genus  contains  the  species,  the  species  the 
individuals. — 0. 

*Con  temptation. 

CONTEMPLATIVE  (Ger.  BetehauHcK),  used  by  Kant  in  regard 
to  the  judgment  involved  in  taste,  to  mark  that  this  judg- 
ment is  indifferent  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  an  object, 
but  associates  its  characteristics  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  pain.— See  Jadgment  of  Taste. 

"Continence,  Oontinency. 

"CONTINGENT,  depending  for  occurrence  upon  events  which 
we  cannot  forecast.^C.  F.  V.  That  which  may  or  may  not 
happen ;  opposed  to  necessary  and  impomble. — Jevona. 
Contingent  Conversion,  in  Logic  of  the  lower  Greeks,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  assertion  that  in  contingent  matter 
Bubcontrary  propositions  are  both  true. — Hamilton.' 

*CONTINXnTY  (Law  of),  affirms  persistence  of  being  on 
the  ground  of  indestructibility  of  nature.  Applicable  either 
to  matter  or  force. — C.  F.  V.  For  more  recent  usage  in 
physical  science,  see  Balfour  Stewart,'  and  Tait.' 
Continnity  of  Forms,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  a,  special 
application  of  the  law  of  continuity  to  logical  forms  or  no- 

*CONTRACT  (Ger,  Verfraff),  voluntary  agreement  or  pact. 
CONTRACTION,  in  Logic,  reduction  to  a  eompacter  statement. 
^Contradiction,  Principle  of.  Law  of. 
CONTRADICTION  IN   THE   ADJECTIVE,  in  Logic,  the 

urvMuB  of  Baag).    *  .fiecsnl  Aitama  ^f  Phystad  Science. 
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1  by  the  predicate  of  that  which  contradicts  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  subject;  as,  wooden  iron,  square  triangle. 
CONTEADICTORIES,  COKTRADICTORY  TERMS,  are  op- 
posite, of  which  tlie  one  involves  the  abaoluto  negation  of 
the  other. 

CMfTEADISTHTCTIOK,  distinction  by  contrary  qualities. 
Hence,  Con  trad  istiuct,  Contradistinctive,  Conlradistinguiaii, 

COUTRAWAXUEAL,  opposite  to  nature.  • 

COSTHAPOSITIOIT,  in  Logic,  a  process  of  conversion  which 
consists  in  taking  the  negative  of  the  predicate  of  tlie  propo- 
sition A  as  a  new  subject,  and  affirming  of  it  universally  the 
negative  of  the  old  subject.  From  "all  metals  are  elements," 
it  necessarily  follows  that  "  all  not  elements  are  not  metab." 
— Jevons.'  Hence,  Oontrapositivea,  the  propositions  in 
Contraposition.— Jevona. 

CONTRAREGULARITY,  conflict  with  rule.— Norris.  L.  J. 

*OoTitrariea. 

CONTRARIETY,  in  Lo^ic,  the  character  of  Contraries,  q.  v. 

CONTRARYand  CONTRADICTORY.— "Pleasure and  pain  are 
opposed  to  each  other  as  contraries,  not  as  corUradielories,' 
tliat  is,  the  affirmation  of  the  one  implies  the  negation  of 
the  other,  hut  the  negation  of  the  one  does  not  infer  the 
affirmation  of  the  other;  for  there  may  bo  a  third  or  inter- 
mediate state,  whicli  is  neither  one  of  pleasure  nor  one  of 
pain,  but  one  of  indifference."— Sir  W.  Hamilton.'  See 
Knfluer  (18S8). 

COITIRAST,  comparison  ko  made  as  to  bring  out  sharply  the 
points  of  difference. 

CONTRITIOIT,  in  Ethics,  sorrow  for  sin  considered  as  an  offence 
against  God ;  the  state  of  a  contrite  or  broken  heart. 

C0F7ERSE,  in  Logic,  transposition  of  the  terms  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  converted  proposition. — Whately,^  Jevons.* 

*COM'VERSION.— See  Ariatotle,=  Baumgarten,"  Devey,'  Ham- 
ilton.= 

CONVERT,  to  transpose  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposi- 

CONVERTEND,  that  which  is  to  be  converted. 
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CONVEETIBLE,  in  Logic,  capable  of  converaion ;  equivalent 
— Whately.' 

CONVICTION,  in  Logic,  state  of  belief  following  one  of  disbe- 
lief or  doubt. 

CO-OPERATION,  working  in  common,  joint  operation. 

CO-OPTATION,  choice,  adoption. 

CO-ORDINATION,  making  ortreating  as  co-ordinate ;  arranging 
with,  putting  into,  considering  as  in  a  common  order  or 
rank.     Opposed  to  subordination. 

COPARTITION,  a  division  or  partition  in  which  a  common 
total  is  classified  under  difterent  aspects ;  as,  tke  Luman  body 
is  divided  into  the  external  and  internal  parts, — K. 

*COPUIA  (Ger.  Sinde-wort).—De  Morgan;  "The  study  of  ele- 
mentary logic  includes  the  special  consideration  of;  1.  The 
term  or  name,  the  written  or  Bpoken  sign  of  an  object  of 
though-t,  or  of  a  mode  of  thinking.  2.  The  copula  or  rela^ 
tion,  the  connection  under  which  terras  are  thought  of  to- 
gether.    8.  The  proposition.     4.  The  syllogism."  = 

COPTTLATIVE  PROPOSITIONS,  in  Logic,  "  are  those  which 
have  more  aubjects  or  predicates  connected  by  affirmative  or 
negative  coujunotions ;  as,  riches  and  honorg  are  temptations 
to  pride." — Watts.' 

COPY  (Ger.  Oopie),  in  Transcendental  Logic,  used  by  Kant  to 
mark  the  character  of  all  things  created  as  copies— ecijpes 
— of  the  ideal  prototype.' 

COEELATIVE,  COEEELATTVE,  in  correlation,  that  which 
stands  in  a  correlative,  mutual,  reciprocal  relation.— Her- 
bert Spencer:  "Whatever  amount  of  power  an  organism  ex- 
pends in  any  shape  is  the  correlate  and  equivalent  of  a  power 
that  was  taken  into  it  from  without."'  Carpenter:  "Mu- 
tual relationship,  or  wrrelaivm,  has  been  shown  to  exist 
among  the  chemical  and  physical  forces  themselves." ' 

CORNUTE,  in  Logic,  horned,  pertaining  to  the  horns. — 1.  Ap- 
plied to  the  fallacy  of  Eubulides,  the  Megarian :  "  What  you 
ha  venotput  away, youstJU  have;  you  have  not  put  away  horns; 
you  have  horns,"  The  questions  must  be  answered  with  Yes 
or  No. — Diogenes  Laertius.'    2.  Both  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

!/■  lujfc,  53-     '  Logidc, 
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COKOLLASY,  in  Logic,  "a  proposition  which  follows  immedi- 
ately from  another  which  has  been  proved."— Jevons.  "  We 
use  the  word  corollary  to  denote  a  cDnsequence  or  a  conclu- 
aion  flowing  from  something  previously  demonstrated,  but 
the  word  in  its  earlier  use  eignified  a  surplus  or  addition, 
and  is  so  used  hy  Shakespeare.'    Prospero  says : 

'  Well,— 
Now  eome,  my  Ariel  I  hring  a  corollary, 
liatlier  thau  wajit  a  spirit.' 

The  word  is  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Eomans,  and  was 
used  by  them  in  their  dramatic  entertainments  to  signify  a 
reward  given  to  the  players  over  and  above  their  just  hire, 
and  was  derived  from  the  word  corolla,  a  little  crown  or  gar- 
land, Kucli  being  the  reward  usually  given." — Knapp.'  F.  V.  3. 

CORPOEALITY,  CORPOREALITY,  state  of  the  corporeal, 
the  bodily. 

GORPORSALISH,  system  of  the  Corporeal iata,  who  maintain 
that  body  is  the  sole  real  existence ;  Materialism. 

CORPOREITY,  state  of  the  corporeal,  being  of  a  bodily  nature. 

CORPUS.— 1.  (Ger.  Korper,  body,)  a  word  in  large  use,  direct 
and  in  its  combinations,  in  the  intellectual  sciences.  In 
the  Leihnitzo-Wolfian  Cosmology,  "Corpora"  is  defined 
as  the  "composite  of  which  in  its  parts  the  universe  is  com- 
posed." Corpus,  body,  may  be  present,  or  absent,  hard,  soft, 
fluid,  rough,  smooth,  porous,  cold,  warm,  thick,  thin,  elastic, 
simple,  compound,  oi^anic,  in  motion,  at  rest,  active,  passive. 
Corpns,  2.  (Ger.  Leib)  is  also  applied  to  animated  body, 
especially  the  human. 

CORPUSCLB,  CORPUSCULE,  little  body ;  corpusmlunt,  the 
minutest  portion  of  matter  having  extension,  but  indivisible 
and  impenetrable ;  an  atom,  a  concrete  unit,  without  a  con- 
crete half;  applied  to  the  "star-dust,"  and  tlie  primary  ele- 
ments of  matter. 

CORPXTSCTTLAR,   relating  to,  consisting  of  corpuscles. 

COEPUSCULAS  (CORPVSCULARIAIT)  PHILOSOPHY  is 
synonymous  with  Atomism,  as  the  atoms  are  assumed  to 
be  the  minutest  eorpusclew  {oorputcula  minima).     Bentley: 
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"  The  mechanical  or  corpuscular  philosophy,  peradTenture 
the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  world." '  "  The  mod- 
ern eorpuacularians  talk  in  most  things  more  intelligibly 
than  the  peripatetics."  Berkeley :  "  Newton  seems  to  have 
made  a  greater  progress  than  all  the  sects  of  Corpuscuiariam 
had  done  before  h  n 

COERELATE.— See  Corelate  and  Selation 

COSEESPONBEIfCE  parallelism  confo  m  ty  ham  ony,  re- 
ciprocal adaptation 

COSMIC,  COSffilCAL  perta  g  to  the  cosn  o  or  general 
syateni  of  the  Universe 

COSMICS  (Gr.)  1.  Cosmology     2  Fu  damental  P     oiophy. 

C0SM0G0MI8T,  the  specula  or   n  cosn  ogony 

*COSMOGONY  (Ger.  Wei  n  slehungikh  e)  d  ctr  ne  of  the  origin 
of  the  Coamos,  or  Un  ve  -sal  Ststen 

COSMOLO&ICAL,  of  or  elat  ng  to  Cos  no\og\  tha  doctrine  or 
science  of  the  cos  n  O  A  t  the  cs  Kant  1  e  Anti- 
nomy in  which  the  speculative  re  son  s  nvolved  when  it 
developes  the  C.  idea,  in  the  four  points  of  view,  Quantity, 
Quality,  Itelatioa  and  Modality,  and  deduces  the  four  C. 
problems.  C.  Argument,  in  Teleology,  demonstration,  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  eoiitingency  of  the  world, 
as  involving  a  neoeasary  primal  cause.  G.  Kingdom,  in  the 
classification  of  Ampere,'  embraces,  with  the  Nooiogio  King- 
dom, all  the  sciences.  0.  series,  the  things  in  the  cosmos  in 
the  relations  of  space,  time,  and  cause. — See  Knig.' 

COSnOLOG-ICAL  IDEA,  in  the  transcendental  dialectic  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  the  regulative  idea  that  "  in  Cosmology 
we  are  to  follow  up,  in  an  endless  investigation,  the  condi- 
tions alike  of  the  internal  and  external  phenomena  of  nature, 
Hs  if  those  phenomena  were  in  themselves  endless,  without  an 
ultimate  or  supreme  member.  Such  a  member  is  not  denied, 
but  we  do  not  bring  it  info  the  connection  of  this  explana- 
tion of  Nature,  because  we  do  not  know  it"' 

^COSMOLOGY  is  the  science  of  the  Kosmos,  World,  or  Uni- 
verse, as  such.    As  the  science  of  the  world  in  general,  it  is 
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general,  or  transcendental:  as  it  demonstrat«s  a  general  the- 
ory of  the  World  from  tlie  principles  of  Ontology,  it  is 
sdenlific:  aa  it  elicits  a  theory  from  observations,  it  is  called 
e:i-periineiUaL — Wolf.' 
Cosmologfy  Batioital,  in  Metaphysics  and  the  Critical 
Philosophy.  Kant:  "The  thinking  sulject  is  the  object 
of  Psychology;  the  sum  of  all  phenomena  (the  Uuiverse) 
is  the  object  of  Cosmology ;  and  the  entity,  which  as  the 
supreme  condition  of  the  possibility  oi  all  that  can  be 
thought,  embraces  (as  the  Being  of  ill  beinai)  the  objpct  of 
all  Theology.  Pure  reaaon  furnishes  Lonbequcntly  the  idea 
of  a  traDHcendental-ra(ion(s/-i^cAafo^  the  idea  of  a  tran 
Bceud^ntal'Toiional- Cosmology ;  finally,  also  the  idea  of  a 
franaeendenial  Theology." ' 
Cosmolog'y  national,  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  world,  the  first  part  of  special 
Metaphysics,  embraces  the  questions  concerning  the  Universe 
as  in  time  and  space :  Matter,  the  mechanical,  the  inorganic 
and  organic ;  the  nature,  realitj  and  contingency  of  the 
World :  Caauaiiam,  Emanation,  Panthcium,  ongin,  antiquity, 
perfection,  and  end  of  the  world:  LaKH  of  Nature  Oements 
Monadology,  Dynamism,  Atomism  :  Natural  and  Supernat- 
ural eifects :  Teleology,  Miracles,  Providence,  Optimism : 
Immortality.  Jos.  Beck,*  F.  H.  A.  Von  Humboldt,*  Libe- 
ratore,'  Bothenflue,"  G.  E.  Schulze,'  Stockl,*  Tongiorgi.' 
COSaiONOMT,  science  of  the  laws  of  the  cosmos. 
COSKOPLASTIC,  Cosmos-forming.  Hallywell:  "Seneca  .  .no 
better  than  a  Cbsmop  Jiaiio  Atheist,  i.  e.,  he  made  a  certain  plas- 
tickorapermatJck  nature,  devoidofallanimality  or  conscious 
intellectuality,  to  be  the  highest  principlein  the  Universe."  " 
COSMOS  (Gr.  JCosmos,  order,  form),  the  World  or  Universe, 
from  its  perfect  order  and  arraiu/ement,  opposed  to  the  indi- 
gestamolea  of  chaos,  first  in  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  The 
Stoics  used  it  also  of  the  Anima  Mandi  and  of  the  Universe 
as  ileelf  divine. 

I  i-iS(fO,  5J  77,  78.  O/emailigia,  J  1,4.  ^  Ofihb  dtr Tein.Venaatft,  FSnft.  A'lifi.,\'M,3al, 
674.    <  .Esc.  d.  mEoraiKk.  nUiia^h.,  JJ  3;!*l-3ii6.    t  il'oainoi,  9  Tnla,  1846.02.    E  laiiiad. 

win   Ati/l.,  ISVG;  ii,  13    120-138. 
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COSMOTHEISM,  deification  of  tiie  cosmos ;  tbe  Bystem  whicli 
identities  God  and  the  cosmos,  Oae  form  of  it  is  Tantlie- 
ism;  another  is  presented  iu  Strauss's  Old  Faith  and  New 
Faith. 

COSMOTHEOLOGY,  a  system  which  deduces  from  the  facts 
presented  in  tlie  cosmos,  arguments  and  illustrations  bearing 
on  the  existence  and  attribntes  of  God.  Hence  Coemotheo- 
hgical. 

COSMOTHETIC  (Gr.  positing  a  cosmos,  or  external  world), 
applied  by  Hamilton'  to  the  Idealism  which  seeks  to  explain 
and  establish  tlie  existence  of  an  external  world,  which  it 
denies  to  be  given  in  consciousness. 

COUEAGE  —  See  Fortitude.     • 

*CEANIOL0GY,  (see  Phrenology,)  theory  of  the  cranium 
aa  a  key  to  the  mind.— 0.  F.  V. 

*CSAHIOSCOPY.— See  Organ. 

CRASIS,  mingling  of  elements  in  the  human  constitution. — 
Glanvillc.  L.J. 

CRASSNE8S   (grossness).— Glanville.'' 

♦CREATION  (Ger.  Sehopfuns). 

OREATTOMTBTff,  the  doctrine  of  the  Creationists — the  theory  of 
Aristotle  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immediately  created  by 
God — opposed  to  T^'oducianiem,.  Some  hold  that  this  took 
place  at  the  original  creation  of  all  things;  others  that  it  is 
a  suceessiye  creation.  Both  hold  that  these  souls  are  united 
with  the  fcetus,  either  at  conception,  or  at  some  period  (forty 
days)  after. 

CREATURE,  an  entity  which  has  come  into  existence  by  divine 
power. — -Wolf." 

CREATITRELINESS  (Ger.  "GeschnpfliohMt,"  Tauler),  the  con- 
dition and  relation  of  a  created  being. 

*CREDTrLITY  (Ger.  Ldchtglaabigkeit),  a  disposition  to  believe 
without  evidence.— C.  F.  V. 

CRETINISM  (Fr.),conditionofaOefe;  one  of  the  loweatgrades 
of  idiocy.— Stock  1.' 

"CRITERION  [OHlerium],  all  means  proper  to  judge.  More 
properly,  a  test  of  certainty. ^C.  F.  V.     See  Stiickl.' 

2.    "Pre-ex^.  af  SovXt.  118.  L.  J.    'Ificolog,  IfaiuraUa,  S  777. 
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CaiTICAL  IDEALISM.— See  Idealism. 

•CKITICS.  CEITICISM,  CRITIttUE,  CBITICAI,  METH- 

OL,  ^o  styled  the  Propadeutiu— prelliriiiiary  exercise, 
training  to  Philosopby,  General  Pheuomeiiulogy — opposed 
to  DogmatUm  and  Sc^Heknt.  "  It  is  the  name  given  to  the 
investigation  of  the  faculty  of  Reason,  whether  pure  Cog- 
nition a  priori  rises  from  it,  how  it  is  possible,  what  it  is,  and 
what  ia  its  compass,  and  whether  the  ohjects  of  experience 
solely,  or  besides  these,  suprasensuous  objects  can  he  cogiiiaed 
by  it."— Mellin,  Kant'  "  It  is  used  in  Germany,  as  with 
us,  to  designate  a  criticism  of  any  worlc,  but  specially  em- 
ployed by  Kant  as  the  name  of  a  philosophy  attained  by 
critical  discriminatiou  of  elements  of  knowledge  gathered  by 
experience,  from  those  which  are  given  by  the  Reason  ilaelf, 
called  by  him  the  Pure  Reason."— 0.  F.  V, 
CaiTiaUE  OF  PURE  REASON  (in  Kant,  Classiflcation  of): 

I.  Doctrine  of  Elements,  Elementary  Doctrine:  i.  ..iCs- 
thetics.  ii.  Loj;ie;  (i)  Analytics  —  1.  of  Concepts;  2.  of 
Principles:  {/>]  Dialectics — 1,  Paralogisms ;  2.  Antinomies; 
3.  The  Ideal  of  Pure  Reason. 

II.  Doctrine  of  Method,  Methodology,  i.  Discipline. 
ii.  Canon,  iii.  Architectonic— See  Hetapliysics,  Tabular 
View.  iv.  History  of  Pnre  Beaaon,  with  reference  to  Rational 
Cognition,  contemplates:  (a)  Object  — Sensualists  (Epi- 
curus), Intellectualiats  (Plato),  or  {h)  Origin — Empirista 
(Aristotle,  Locke),  Idealists,  Noologista  (Ptato,  Leibnitz),  or 
(e)  Method — -Naturalists,  Scientific  Thinkers,  either  Dogma- 
tists (Wolf),  or  Scepfica  (Hume).  Last  of  all,  the  Critical 
Method  (Kant.)'  — See  Judgment,  Critique  of;  Reason 
Fractioal,  Critiqae  of. 

OHOCODOLINE  SYLLOGISM,  an  illuatration  of  a  fallacious 
dilemma.  The  crocodile  promises  to  restore  a  child  if  the 
mother  will  tell  the  truth  as  to  whether  he  intends  to  keep 
his  promise.  If  she  says  he  does  not — if  she  tells  the  truth 
in  that  —  her  child  will  not  be  restored.  If  she  says  he  does, 
the  crocodile  has  only  to  say  he  does  not,  and  the  mother  has 
not  told  the  truth,  and  forfeits  the  child.    Some  of  the  an- 

1  tifl.  d.  riin.  Vemun/t.  869.     »CH!.  Arsi«.  Ferminfl,  87a-9aa;   MsllilejoLn'o  Tr., 
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cient^  put  in  the  moutli  of  the  mother  an  antistrephon :  "  If 
■  it  is  the  truth  that  you  do  not  intend  to  keep  the  promise, 
you  are  bound  to  return  the  child  because  I  have  spoken  the 
truth.  If  it  is  the  truth  that  you  intend  to  keep  the  prom- 
ise, you  are  bound  to  keep  it,"— Jos.  Beck.' 

CBOSS  (Division),  one  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  princi- 
ple of  division,  and  the  species  in  consequence  cross  each 
other  and  produce  confusion. — Jevona." 

CRUCIAL  TEST,  severe  and  decisive. 

CXTLMIHATION,  the  attaining  of  the  highest  point. 

CTTLPABLENESS,  in  Ethics,  blamahlenesa. 

CULTURE  {Ger.  BUdwng),  the  process  by  which  the  intellectnal 
and  moral  nature  is  developed ;  the  result  of  that  process. — 
On  the  ideal  of  culture  aud  war,  Lasaon,  1868. 

CVSLULATlOIl  {Qer.  Anhau/ung),  heaping  up;  accumulation; 
opposed  to  distribution. 

^CUMULATIVE  {The  Arg:imeut),  an  argument  gaining  in 
force  by  steady  increase  of  evidence  as  it  advances  from  step 
to  step.— C.  F.  V. 

CUPIDITY,  in  Ethics,  inordinate,  lawless  longing. 

CUEIOSITY  (Ger.  Neagier),  in  Ethics,  an  ili-regulated  desire 
of  knowledge  —  either  a  desire  to  know  what  we  ought  not 
toknow,oradesiredisproporfcioned  to  the  valueof  theohject, 

CURSORY,  hasty;  superficial. 

CUESUS,  ft  course ;  applied  to  a  methodical  series  of  studies ;  to 
nature  in  the  phenomena  and  processes  conditioned  by  law. 

"CUSTOM  {Ger.  Omnohnheii).—"  Coneueiudo.  That  which  is  fe- 
miliai  in  thought,  feeling,  or  action.  That  which  is  common 
in  the  practice  either  of  an  individual  or  of  society.  It  ia 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  habit,  which  is  an  ac- 
quired facility." — 0.  F.  V.    See  Smith. ' 

CYCLE,  circle;  complete  round  of  time  or  of  events.  Hence, 
Cyclic. 

CYCLOGNOMIC  ART  (called  the  LuUian,  from  Lullius,  its 
inventor,)  arranges  the  objects  of  thought  in  seven  concentric 
circles.  The  outermost  circle  embrace  substances ;  the  next, 
accidents ;  the  third,  absolute  predicates ;  the  fourth,  rela- 
tiyes;  fifth,  virtues;  sixth,  vices;  seventh,  questions. — K. 
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CYCLOPEAIir,  liie  the  Cyclopes,  gigantic;  applied  to  gigantic 
erudition,  some  of  whicli,  says  Kant,  "ia  Cyclopean  ia 
■wanting  one  eve^ — that  of  true  philosophy."— K, 

CYCLOPEDE,  CYCIOPEDIA.-See  Eacyclopedia. 

*Cymc. 

CYNOSUEE  {Gr.,  dog's  tail).— A  bright  star,  the  pole-star,  by 
which  the  oid  mariners  steered.  Logic  has  been  styled  the 
"Cynosure  of  the  mind/'  and  the  same  title  has  been  claimed 
for  philosophy  ia  general. — K. 

CYRKCTIAIT  (Philosophy,  School),  from  Cyrene,  the  place  of 
its  establishment,  about  3S0  b.  o.  See  Aristippiis,  Hedon- 
ism, Diogenes  LaerCiiia.' 


D,  in  Logic,  mnemonic,  marking  that  the  three  other  figures  in 
syllogism  wliich  begin  with  D,  can  by  conversion  be  re- 
duced to  the  first.  Darepti,  Disamis,  Datisi,  can  be  reduced 
to  Darii.— D.  P.  8. 

SABITIS,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  word  designating  one  of  the 
indirect  modes  of  the  firstof  the  three  figures  of  tho  Aris- 
totelian syllogism. 

DJEPALEAN,  labyrinthine,  perplexed  and  involved,  from 
Dffidalus,  the  framer  of  the  labyrinth. —  K. 

DMHS-OS,  DEMOK,  a  spiritual  nature  of  whatever  kind.  1. 
It  was  sometimes  applied,  by  Plato  and  others,  in  the  plural 
to  distinguish  the  inferior  deities  from  God,  the  superior 
dsemon.  Dsemonio  in  this  use  is  equivalent  to  divine.  2, 
It  was  commonly  used  for  Genii,  beings  intermediate  be- 
tween god  and  men.  Diotima,  in  Plato's  Banquet  (202  D.), 
is  a  daemon.  3.  The  separate  spirits  of  great  men.  4.  Of 
men  in  general.  6.  Of  evil  spirits,  devils,  lost  angels.  In 
Hesiod,^  the  dmmons  were  deiiied  men  of  the  earliest  period, 
distinguished  from  heroes,  who  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  They  watch  over  the  actions  and  interests  of 
men,  and  move  everywhere  veiled  in  the  air,  and  have  iwiver 
to    confer    wealth.     The    dccmons,   in   Democritus,'  aerial 

1  ir.  92.     Yonge's  IrBuslnt.,  London ^Bolin,  1853,  81-8(1.    »  Ojip.  d  diss.,  v.  110,  ISil. 
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beings,  Bimilar  to  men,  rising  by  chance  from  the  round  and 
fiery  atoms  of  wliicli  animal  souls  are  composed,  some  of 
them  good,  some  had,  huge  enough  to  encompass  the  world, 
subject  to  decay.  They  manifest  themselves  to  sight  and  by 
Toice,  reveal  the  future,  and  have  the  attributes  assigned  in 
the  popular  faith  to  the  gods.  The  views  of  Epicurus '  were 
similar.  In  Masimus  of  Tyre,  the  dieinons  correspond  in 
some  respects  with  the  BibJe  conception  of  guardian  angels." 
In  Plotinus,  after  deities  of  two  orders,  follow  the  diemoos, 
as  a  third  class,  originating  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  inter- 
mediate between  gods  and  men,  having  fellowship  with  both 
the  intellectual  and  the  sensible  world ;  less  spiritual  than 
the  goda,  less  material  than  men,  their  essence  is  "  intelli- 
gible matter."  They  assume  elementary  bodies,  work  on  the 
visible  world,  especially  on  men,  to  whom  they  appear,  and 
whose  destinies  they  control.  Eeasoa  and  the  sensual  in 
man  are  dEemonlike,  in  the  two  kinds.'  Alcinous  had  tauglit 
that  iu  every  element,  visible  or  invisible,  there  are  dieinons, 
which  have  everything  earthly  under  their  supervision. 
Porphyry  expands  the  view  of  Plotinus.*  Hence  daman- 
ol^fnj,  or  da»nonople3^,  the  possession  by  evil  spirits,  itemoft- 
omagic,  magic  by  the  aid  of  dtemons.  Dcemomimania,  insanity 
produced  by  dsemoniac  possession.  Deemoiuymanlia,  proph- 
ecy by  meiiiis  of  diemons.  There  were  Agathodamona,  who 
were  good  spirits ;  Caoodeemonf,  who  were  evil  spirits. 

D.ffiMON  or  SOCRATES  (see  Demon),  the  something  super- 
natural and  divine  to  which  Socrates  attributed  his  illumin- 
ation.— Xenophon,'  Plato,*  Lewes.' 

"■Diemonist. 

L^MONOLOGY,  DEMONOLOGT.— 1.  Science  concerning 
dseraons ;  discourse  or  treatise  on  demons.  For  Bibli- 
ography, see  Denis-Pin 9 on-Marton tie, ^  2.  In  Kant,'  an  an- 
thropomorphic mental  representation  of  God.  "Moral  Tele- 
ology completes  ih^  physical,  and  lays  the  basis  of  ITteolagy, 
which,  if  we  had  stopped  at  the  pkysieal  Teleology,  would 

1  iMCTtOas,  iii.  IS,  Y,  14T.  CHlxro  da  KM.  Daman,  1. 18,    '  BvSilf.  Gftch.  d.  tutt.  FhiL, 
Lite;   TVafemann  ffeM  d  Pfiioj.,  ili.  259.    »Eniinn(ES,  ilf.  6,  6.    *Tirdtma7m,Gtisl.  d. 

Enthyd.,  212.  E.    '  Hiri.  of  PMliisaphy.    ^Hiblu^ra^liie  Vriiveiiille,  a,  i.     »  Urllidlt- 
krafi,  JJ  S6,  S9. 
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have  b«en  nothing  more  than  Dsemonology,"  "The  limi- 
tation of  the  reason,  aa  respects  tlie  aiipeisensuous,  to  the 
con<iitionsof  practical  uae,  has  these  advantages:  Itpreventa 
Theology  Irom  being  eza^erated  into  Theosophj',  or  being 
degraded  into  Dsemonology :  Eeligiou  doea  not  fall  iuto 
Theurgy,  or  into  Idolatry." 

BAHAPTI,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  first  mode  of  the  third 
figure  in  Syllogism;  two  universal  affirmatives,  witk  the 
conclusion  a  particular  affirmative.  Da:  Everybody  is  divis- 
ible. Eap ;  Every  body  ia  a  substance.  Ti :  Therefore  some 
substance  is  divisible.— See  Wliately.' 

SABU,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  the  third  mode  in  the  first 
figure;  the  major  a  universal  affirmative,  the  minor  and  con- 
clusion special  affirmatives, 

SAKS  TELL  VNG,  Hypotyposis,  exhibition,  presentation: 
bringing  into  view  in  the  sphere  of  sense;  in  the  Critical 
Philosophy  the  ftiuction  of  the  judgment,  by  which  it  fur- 
nishes to  a  concept,  which  it  would  employ  in  cognition,  a 
correspondent  Intuition  ;  intuitive  mode  of  Representation — 
in  the  case  of  a  concept  of  time  or  space,  Ooiuiiruction.  It 
may  be  schematic  or  aijmbolic,  q.  v.  The  Faculty  itself  is 
called  Darstelfycngs-Verni&ffen.—See  Kant.= 

BASWINIS]!!,  (from  Charles  Eobert  Danvin,)  a  theory  of  Be- 
^ehpment,  involving  the  doctrines  of  EvoluUon,  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Natural  Selection,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

DASEYH'. — 1.  In  Kant,'  the  absolute  position  of  a  thing,  exist- 
ence, actuality,  the  being  (das  tieijn)  of  the  object  exterior 
to  the  thought,  or  in  itself. 

2,  In  Hegel,  "Being-there-and-tben  ;  determinate  being; 
real  and  definite  as  opposed  to  mere  or  abstract  being.  To 
bring  a  thing  into  Daseyn  is  to  give  it  definite  being." — See 
Existence.     W.  Wallace,' 

*DATA,  facta  or  postulates  from  wliich  an  inference  ia  drawn, 

DATISI,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  the  fourth  mode  of  Syllo- 
gism, The  major  is  a  universal  affirmative,  the  minor  and 
conclusion  particular  affirmatives.  Da:  All  who  serve  God 
are  happy.  Ti:  Some  who  serve  God  are  poor.  Si:  Some 
who  are  poor  are  happy. 
liojji'c,ch,3,J4.    !!f-it«;jlT.,I.,  Th.  J3U.    jHllrqtJoi.,  J{ 241-^43.    'i Rein.  Ve'ii., 
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DEATH  (Ger.  Tod),  the  separation  of  the  psychical  from  t.he 
physical :  tlie  state  which  follows  that  separation. — See  Scho- 
penhauer,' L.  A.  Feuerbach,^  J.  H.  Friedrich  (1821),  F. 
Eichter  (1833-44),  Klencke  (1840),  Alexius  (1843),  Splitt- 
gerber  (1866), 

BECLAB  ATION,  in  Kant,'  the  noraioal  definition  of  an  arbitrary 
concept,  the  reality  of  wliich  concept  depends  on  empirical 
conditions,  e.  g.,  a  flying-machine — opposed  to  Explication 
and  Exposition.  "  The  German  language  has  but  the  solitary 
term  Erklarang  for  the  words  Exposition,  Explication,  Dec- 
laration and  Definition.  When  the  concept  resta  on  empir- 
ical conditions,  the  object  and  its  possibility  ia  not  established 
by  the  arbitrary  concept,  I  do  not  by  means  of  it  know  at 
all  thatithasanobject,and  it  is  better  to  stylemy  explanation 
a  declaration,  (of  my  project)  than  a  definition  of  an  object." 

SECOISFOSITIOir  (Ger.  Thdhmg),  anaJysiB,  resolution  into 
elements, 

DEDUCE.— See  Deduction, 

DEDTICTIO  AD  ABSURDUM,  AD  IMPOSSIBILE,  in  Logic, 
the  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  proposition  by  the  absurdities  or 
impossibilities  deducible  from  it. 

*DEDUCTIOir,  DEDTJCTIO,  DEDUCTIVE  REASONING, 
ia  the  Critical  Philosophy,  is  transcendental  or  critical  argu- 
ment— the  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  notions  or  a 
priori  propositions  may  be  referred  to  objects,  or  the  justifi- 
cation of  their  objective  and  universal  validity  and  possibility. 
"The  physical  sciences  (with  Paychology)  rest  on  induction." 
Kant.* 

DEDUCTION  or  THE  CATEG0EIE8.~8ee  Categories. 

*De  Facto  and  Dc  Jure. 

*DEFIKITION  {dejinio,  to  mark  out  limits).— A  definition  is  a 
categorical  proposition,  consisting  of  two  classes  or  members, 
vU.,  a  subject  defined  {membrvm  definiiimi),  and  of  the  defin- 
ing attributes  of  the  subject,  that  is,  those  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished fi'om  other  things  (membrum  definiens).  It  must 
contmn  the  getiiu  prosnmum  and  the  differentia.  Est  definiiio, 
eariim  rerum,  g«(e  ewit  eftis  reipropri<B,  quant  dejinire  volumus. 
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brews  el  oirffitmseripta  quaidam  expKcatio.  —  CJeero.'  See 
Kant,^  Hegel.' 
SEGREE,  grade,  amount,  extent, — Jevona  :  "  Great  uare  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  confusing  terms  which  express  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  quality,  with  those  which  describe  its  degree. 
Lesa  is  not  the  negative  of  greater,  because  there  ia  a  third 
alternative,  equal.  The  rule  is,  that  wherever  the  question 
ia  one  of  degree  or  quantity,  a  medium  is  poasible,  and  the 
subject  belongs  ratBer  to  the  science  of  quantity  than  to  aim- 
pie  logic,"'  "We  mu9t  carefully  distinguish  questiona  of 
degree  or  quantity  from  those  of  simple  logical  fact."*  In 
Hegel,'  intensive  magnitude,  the  limit  as  in  itself  simple  de- 
terminateness. 
DEICTIC  (Gr.,  able  to  show),  in  the  Aristotelian  Logic,  direct, 
ostensive;  opposed  to  the  indirect  or  elenctic,  or  reductio  ad 
imposiibile.'' 
DEIFOEMITY,  conformity  with  the  divine.— Dr.  H.  More.' 
DEISIDAIMONT,  fear  of  the  gods;  religion;  superstition. 
*DEIST.— One  of  the  first  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  oc- 
curs in  Vivet,'  quoted  by  Bayle.'"  It  is  appropriated,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Herbert  to  his  scheme, 
and  afterwards  by  Blount,"  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
Atheists,  In  striet  truth,  Herbert  calls  himself  a  Theiat, 
which  slightly  differs  from  the  subsequent  term  Deist,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  that  which  he 
thought  to  be  the  true  worship  of  God.  It  is  Theism  as  op- 
posed to  error,  rather  than  natural  religion  as  opposed  to 
revealed;  whereas  Deism  always  implies  a  position  antag- 
onistic to  revealed  religion.  But  the  distinction  is  soon  lost 
sight  of;  and  Nichols  (1696)  entitles  his  work  Rgainat  the 
Deists,  Conference  with  a  Theist.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
the  Christian  writers  sometimes  even  use  Deist  as  inter- 
chaiigeable  with  Atheist,  as  shown  above.  It  is  also  used  as 
eynonymona  with  one  of  the  senses  of  the  word  NaturaiiM. 
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BEITY,  nature  of  God;  Godhead;  God.— Blakey.' 

DEMI-ATHEISM,  half  Atheism.— Berkeley.' 

BEJIIGOD,  half-god  in  nature  or  origin. 

"DEMIURGE,  demiurgus. 

*DEMOU,  and  its  compounds.— See  Daemon  and  ifs  compounds. 
Bee  Psellus  (Mich.),'  Jacobus  (I.  Ees),'  Abbe  Migne."  Bo- 
dinus"  speaka  of  his  familiar  spirit;  and  Cardan'  does  the 
same.     In  Stanley*  there  is  a  dissertation  on  the  subject. 

DEMONSTRABLE,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  applied  to  a 
notion  or  proposition  when  its  corresponding  object,  whether 
it  be  one  of  pure  or  of  empirical  intuition,  can  be  given. 
— See  Acroamatic.  Thus,  the  notion  ofmagnitudeisdemon- 
atiable,  for  in  the  a  priori  intuilion  of  space,  it  can  be  applied 
to  a  right  line  for  esaniple. 

•DEMONSTEATION,  airoSeiin,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy, 
apodictic,  intuitive  prootj  coofiaed  to  the  mathematics.  It  is 
oporficilic,for  itis  associated  with  theconsciouanesaof  necessity; 
it  is  intuitive,  for  it  is  capable  of  presentation  ba  external  per- 
ception. In  Hegel,'  theprocess  of  mediation  itself,  from,  which 
cogiiitifin  derives  the  necessity  of  a  aynthetica!  nesus. 

DENKBAEKEIT  (Ger.,  thiukableness,)— "Capacity  of  being 
thought."— M.  T.  M. 

DENOMI¥ATE,  in  Logic,  to  name.— J.  S.  Miil :  "ConnofaUve 
names  have  been  also  called  denominative,  because  the  sub- 
ject ivhich  they  denote  is  denominated  by  or  receives  an 
attribute  from  the  name  which  tbey  connote.  The  attribute 
or  attributes  may  therefore  be  said  to  denominate  those  ob- 
jects, or  to  give  them  a  common  name."  Hence  deiiomin- 
able,  denominate;  .idj.,  denominative, 

DEBIOMIHATIOir,  EXTERNAL.— See  Mode. 

DESrOTE,  in  Logic,  to  mark,  to  associate  with  a  sign.— J.  S.  Mill : 
"Proper  names  are  not  cormoiatiiie:  they  denote  the  individ- 
uals who  are  called  by  them ;  but  they,  do  not  indicate  or 
imply  any  attjobutes  as  belonging  to  those  individuals."'" 
Hence  denotable,  denotate,  denotative. — See  Connotation, 
DenominstioD,  Beflnition. 

1  ffirt.  of  n  ili«-pli  I  lol  iT,  Index  of  Siibjccts,  Daily.     '  I\'«cip!e^,  J  ISfi.     •  De 

i.lc»™Occ«!c     (Itm     Pin-,  1846.    e  In  his  DcmmrfowA  fP"HB,  1691.)      ^Benia 
Frnpna     8.ffiit  o/PiiI,tol,  LonO.,  Ufil.    « ffliejitopoiliE,  J  1!3L    i' Sj/skm  qf  Losie, 
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*DEOM'TOLOGY,  theory  of  duty.— C.  F.  V.  "  Bentham's  view 
might  more  properly  be  styled  Ophellvtology.  The  genuine 
Deontology  might  also  be  named  Oathecontology." — Krug, 
DEPEHDAirCE,  DEPENDENCE,  DEPENDANCY  (Ger.  Ab- 
hiingigkdl),  iu  Metaphysics,  tlie  relation  oi'  sef[uenoe  to  its 
ground,  of  effeet  or  operation  to  its  caiiHe.  That  which 
conSd  not  he  were  there  not  some  other  thing,  is  dependent 
on  that  thing — e«g  dependent,  etts  ah  alio.  DepiMjdence  may 
be  1.  Logical.  2.  Metaphysioul.  3.  Psychological.  4. 
Physical,'  in  the  natural  world,  5.  Moral.  6.  Social,  in- 
Tolving  the  political. 

*DESIGH  {deaigno,  to  mark  out),  (Ger.  Absidd).  —Adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  The  evidence  of  design  consiafs  in  the 
marks  found  in  objects  or  in  the  course  of  events,  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  attainments  of  deiinite  results.  A  philosophical 
theory  of  such  evidence  ia  named  Teleology  [ri-ko^,  end,  and 
}.6yoz,  discourse),  the  theory  of  ends,  awkwardly  named  "  final 
causes."— O.F.V. 
Design.— For  Kant's  criticism  of  the  ailment  from  design  as, 
at  the  most,  proving  only  an  architect  of  the  universe,  and 
thereby  driving  us  hack  on  something  more  than  the  testi- 
mony of  esperience,  see  CriticiTie  of  Pure  ReaBon.'— C.  F. 
V.    See  Cause  (Final). 

^DESIBE  (Ger.  Begierde,  Vei-langert). — "Craving;  uneasiness 
from  sense  of  want,  and  longing  I'or  satisfaction."— C.  F.  V. 

BESIINAIION  (of  Man),  (Ger.  B^sfimmunrf  den  Menschen),  in 
Ethics,  the  supreme  aim  of  man's  lite  and  work. — Mendels- 
sohn :  "  It  is  the  vocation  and  destination  given  to  us  alone, 
by  the  author  of  our  being,  trt  beu]iright,  and  to  be  happy  in 
our  uprightness,  to  follow  truth,  to  love  beauty,  to  desire 
good  and  to  do  the  best,  to  be  devout  and  to  be  beneficent." 

*DESTINY  (Ger.  Shiehial). 

DETERMINATION,  constant  direction  to  a  certain  end ;  men- 
tal decision  contemplating  action  ;  the  fixing  of  limitations 
or  hounds  of  activity.  It  is  called  effective,  when  it  proceeds 
from  an  efBeient  cause ;  moral,  when  the  cause  is  moral,  op- 
erative by  the  laws  of  persona!,  free  agency. 
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'DETERMINISM,  PEEDETEEMINISM,  in  Metaphysics,  tlie 
system  whick  regards  the  opetatioas  of  the  will  as  neces- 
sarilj  determiDfid  by  causes  antecedent;  the  motive  is  an 
irresistible  motor;  there  is  uo  proper  seli-determination,  as 
the  Indetermlniata  maintwn.  The  theory  that  all  our  voli- 
tions are  determined  by  the  force  of  motives  within,  which 
motives  prodace  their  results  as  invariably  aa  physical  forces 
effect  their  ends.  Determinism  is  the  name  more  recently 
preferred  by  the  upholders  of  this  theoiy  of  will  to  the  e  irlier 
designation — NeeesBitariaoism. — C.  F.  V 

DEVELOPMENT  (Fr. ;  Ger,"  Eidmichelung)  the  freem^  from 
cover  or  constraint;  the  unfolding  in  an  unbroken  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect;  growth  from  the  idea  toward  the  end 
It  may  be.  logical  or  physical  —  see  Owen  '  infellectu^l 
moral,  or  social. — J.  K.  Passavant  (1&35),  buisson  (lbo9), 
Geiger  (1871). 

DIACRITIC,  DIACRITICAL,  separating;  DIACRITICS,  the 
art  of  making  and  marking  distinctions. 

DI.£RESIS,  DZERESIS,  in  Logic,  the  division  of  a  notion  ;  the 
negation,  in  a  negative  judgment,  as  separating  the  predicate 
from,  the  subject. 

DI^^TETICS,  the  doctrine  concerning  intellectual  nutrition 
and  bealUi.— Beskow,*  Feuchtersleben.' 

DIALANTHANON,  in  Logic,  the  concealing;  a  form  of  soph- 
istry, lifee  the  veiled. 

DIALECTIC  (DialeMil),  a  philosophy  worked  out  by  the  dia- 
lectic or  rationalizing  process  from  assumed  premises.  This 
glands  in  contrast  with  a  philosophy  which  starts  with  ob- 
servation and  analysis  of  facte,  such  as  inductive  psychology. 
Spinoza's  philosophy  is  a  dialectic,  from  postulated  defini- 
tions ;  Hegel's  pliilosophy  is  a  dialectic  founded  on  the  law 
of  the  evolution  of  dialectic  thought— C.  F.  V.  In  Kant,* 
the  logic  of  illusion ;  general  logic  aa  an  assumed  organon. 
The  AialenTii^  of  Plato  was  the  method  of  analysis  by  means 
of  language,  and  comprised  the  field  which  his  successor 
Aristotle  separated  into  two,  wis,,  hiaTkinTiK^,  logic,  the  inquiry 
concerning  method ;  and  So^ic,  metaphysics,  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning being. — Farrar.' 
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"DIALECTICS. — Aristotle  says  there  are  two  kinds,  BiaXeKTucov 
i6yuv,  viz., 'E'lrayay^  Kai  avU-oyiafidi  —  induction  and  deduc- 
tion.—C.  F.  V.    See  Olilebilt  (1869),  E.  V.  Hartman  (1868). 

DIALLEL  (Gr.,  througli  one  another),  in  Logic,  the  argument 
in  a  circle;  in  tlie  ancient  scepticism,  cognition  iteelf,  aa 
doomed  to  move  in  a  circle  of  unproved  postulates. 

DIAMOND-IfET,  a  term  used  by  botli  SeeJye  and  Stirling  to 
ti-analate  "  diamantenes  Netz"  in  Scliwegler's'  account  of 
Hegel.  Adamantine  would  be  as  literal,  and  corresponds 
better  wi til  tlie  Englisli  associations  with  the  term.  "The 
shadows  of  the  realms  of  logic  are  llie  simple  essences  freed 
from  all  sensuous  materialization  —  essences  within  whose 
adamantine  net  the  whole  universe  is  built." 

DIAITOETIC,  in  Metapliysios,  pertaining  to  the  diaiioia,  which 
Hamilton  characterizes  as  the  "discursive,  eUborative,  or 
comparative  faculty," 

SIANOIAQONY  (Gr.,  Underatandiag-begetting),  the  doctrine 
concerning  intellectual  generation.  Absolute  Idealism,  wliich 
explains  all  the  objecte  of  perception  aa  ideas  begotten  of  the 
mind,  has  been  stvled  a  dianoiagonic  theory. ^K. 

"DIANOIOIOGY,  DIAWOIALOGY,  science  of  the  dianoetic, 

DIAPHONY  (Gr.  discord),  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  used 
by  the  ancient  Sceptics  to  characterize  the  conflict  of  the 
various  systems. 

DIAPHOBIC  (Or.,  pertaining  todifferonce),  in  Logic,  applied  to 
the  Aristotelian  diaphora,  the  differentia  of  species;  species. 

DIAPORETZC  (Gr.,  doubting,  perplexed),  in  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, applied  to  the  Sceptics. 

DIATHESIS  (Gr.,  arrangement),  in  Metaphysics,  disposition. 
— Aristotle.' 

DIATRIBE  (Gr.),  a  discussion,  argument. 

DISATIS,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term,  which  marks  the  fourth 
mode  of  the  fourth  figure  in  Syllogism.  The  major  is  par- 
ticular affirmative;  the  minor,  universal  affirmative;  the  con- 
clusion, particular  affirmative,  Thus,  Dir  Some  foob  tell 
the  truth;  Ba:  All  who  tell  the  truth  we  must  believe ;  Tis: 
Some  fools  we  must  believe.    This  mode  is  called  the  Galen- 
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DICHOLOGY,  the  same  as  Dichotomy. 

■"DICHOTOMY,  hence  Dichotomist  (Bacon),  dichotomize. 

DICTATE,  authoritative  rule,  preHcription, 

DICTION.  SOPHISM  OF,  {snpkisma  dicfwnis,  or  fallacy  of  the 
figure  of  diction ;  fallaoia  figurte  dielionis,)  a  aophism  baaed 
on  the  douhle  sense  of  a  word. 

*DICTUM  DE  OMNI  ET  NTILLO,  called  also  Dictum  de 
Diverso  et  Exemplo. 

DICTUM  DE  HECIPEICO,  in  Logic,  the  principle  of  conversion, 
or  of  conclosion  to  the  converse.  If  no  organic  being  is 
inanimate,  no  inanimate  thing  is  an  organic  being.— See 
Enthymeme. 

*Dictura  8iuiplicif«r. 

DIDACTICS,  a  diyiaion  of  Psedagogics ;  the  art  of  instruction. 

DIDACTRA,  the  teacher's  foe.  It  was  exacted  by  the  Sophiets, 
but  was  not  received  by  Socrates,  who  however  did  not  refuse 
the  purely  voluntary  presents  of  articles  of  necessity  from 
his  wealthier  pupils. 

DIDA8CALIC,  DIDACTIC,  applied  by  Aristotle  to  Syllogisms 
wiiich  were  meant  to  attain  scientific  cognition,  the  apodic- 
tic  or  demonstrated  Syllogisms. 

DIETETICS.— See  Diteteties. 

^DIEEEEEHCE,  DIFFERENTIA.— Animal  and  stone  are 
generically  different;  Highflyer  and  Eclipse  are  numeri- 
cally or  individually  different.— F.  V.  3. 

DIFFERENTIATION,  in  Logic,  distinguishing  by  diiference. 

DIEEORMITY,  difference  of  form. 

*DIIEIiIMA.— See  Antistrephon,  Cornute,  Crocodoline,  Pen- 
talemnia,  Polylemma,  Tetralemma,  Trilemma,  See  At- 
wat.er.^ 

DIMENSION  (G-er.J/ass),meHSUredextension;  in  time,  measured 
length  ;  in  space,  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  See  Whe well.' 

DISAHIS,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  the  third  mode  of  Syl- 
logism in  the  third  figure.  The  major  is  a  particular,  the 
minor  a  general,  the  conclusion  a  particular  affirmative.  Di : 
Some  good  men  are  poor.  Sar  All  good  men  are  happy. 
Mitt ;  Some  happy  men  are  poor. 

DISCERNIBLE,  capable  of  being  distinguished. 

'  Logic,  cb.  6,  aget  ii.  '  Hiaionj  of  Scientific  Ideis,  B,  11,  eh,  8,  arta.  4, 5. 
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LISCIPLHTAL  PHILOSOPHY.- Used  by  Cnisiua  to  mark 
contingent  and  practical  verities,  over  against  metaphysics, 
as  embracing  neceaaary  and  tiieoretic  truths. 

DISCIPLINE  (Lat.).— .1.  A  brandi  of  scientific  knowledge, 
2.  Training.     3.  Tke  means  of  training. 

DIS CONFORMABLE,  lacking  conformity;  not  in  imison.—J. 
S.  Mill :  "  Facts  previously  unheard  of,  but  which  could  not 
from,  any  known  law  of  causation  be  pronounced  impossible, 
i»re  what  Hume  characterizes  as  not  contrary  to  experience, 
but  merely  unconformable  to  it;  and  Bentbam,  in  his  treat- 
ise on  evidence,  denominates  them  facts  discon  form  able  in 
specie,  as  distinguished  from  such  as  arc  disco uformable  in 
toto  or  in  degree," ' 

*DISCOVEET.-See  Invention. 

SI8CSETE,  distinct;  DISCRETION,  distinctness, —Hegel, 
under  Quantity,  in  the  Doctrine  of  Being,  in  Logic;  "In  so 
far  as  the  magnitude  contains  many  units,  as  distinguishable 
in  it,  it  is  a  discrete,  or  the  moment  of  discretion  pertains 
to  it," — Schwegler." 

DISCURSIVE,  of  or  pertaining  to  discuraus,  or  reason.— Sir  M. 
Hale :  "  There  liath  been  much  dispute  touching  the  knowl- 
edge of  brutes,  whether  they  have  a  kind  of  discursive  fac- 
ulty, which  some  call  reason."  "  We  have  a  principle  with- 
in, whereby  we  think,  aad  know  we  think;  whereby  we  do 
discursively,  and  by  way  of  ratiocination  deduce  one  thing 
from  another." '    Milton : ' 

"  The  eoul 

Discursive  or  intuitive." 

Discursive,  in  the  Critical  Pliiloaophy,  marks  the  acroamatic, 
dogmatic,  philosophic  in  knowledge  over  against  intuition 
(in  Kant's  sense). — A  discursive  notion  embraces  the  general 
in  a  conception;  is  a  product  of  the  understanding;  is  re- 
lated to  an  object  by  a  mark  common  to  several  things.  Dis- 
euraive  judgments  rest  on  evidence  derived  from  pure  no- 
tions, without  direct  intuition. — L. 

•DISCUESITS,  a  reasoning  process.- C.  F.  V. 

DISJITNCTIVE,  in  Logic,  marking  alternative. — A  diyvnotive 

^SyHem  of  Logic.    aps.L.i.b.    '  OnKimton  o/ iUmtiHii,  •  J^raius  ion,  v.  tSS. 
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jtnposilion  is  whea  the  parts  are  opposed  to  one  another  by 
disjunctive  particles^  either,  or.  A  disjunctive  syllogism  is 
when  the  major  proposition  ia  disjunctive.  It  ia  founded  on 
the  principle  of  excluded  middle. — Atwater/  Watts.' 

DISPAKATA,  DISPARATE,  in  Logic,  incapable  of  being 
paired  or  associated  as  a  common  notion.  The  rational  and 
animal  are  disparate  notions;  they  exclude  each  other  as 
notions;  they  are  logical  oppoaites,  though  they  can  be  joined 
in  tlie  complex  subject,  man. 

*DISPOSITION,  commonly,  an  inclination  of  our  nature  towards 
certain  objects,  which  prompts  to  action.  It  is  applied  some- 
timee  to  particular  motive  forces,  sometimea  to  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  nature.— C.  F.  V.  ■ 

DISTANCE,  measure  of  external  spac*, — Berkeley,'  Ueberweg.' 

*Di3ti  notion. 

SISTINGUISirABLE,  characterized  by  discernible  differences. 
—Herbert  Spencer ;  "  Wherever  the  terms  of  the  comparison 
are  both  elementary." 

DISTRIBUTED.— See  Distribution,  U  2,  3, 

^Distribution. 

*DITHE1SM,  theory  of  two  goda  or  co-eternal  beings.— C.  F.  V. 

DIVERSA,  diverse  things, — In  Logic,  notions  or  things  which 
are  incapable  of  mutual  substitution.  Notioos  are  logically 
diverse,  things  are  really  diverse.  The  logical  diversa  may 
be  totally  diverse,  either  per  se  or  accidentally,  or  may  be 
partly  diverse. 

DIVERSITY,  character  of  the  diversa.— Locke :  "Considering 
anything  as  existing  at  any  determined  time  and  place,  we 
compare  it  with  itself  existing  at  another  time,  and  thereon 
form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity." 

DIVIDUAL,  divisible;  divided  with  others. 

DIVISIBIMTY,  capability  of  separation  or  of  reduction  to  parts. 

DIVISIBILITY,  INFINITE,  OF  HATTER,— Thetheo.ythat 
there  is  no  final  reduction  of  the  parte  of  matter,  no  product 
of  division  which  is  not  itself  capable  of  further  division ; 
that  the  mental  process  by  which  thinking  one  necessarily 
involves  thinking  halves,  has  a  correspondent  fact  in  every 
case  of  concrete  application.    There  are  three  theories  on 

,  J  5,  p.  238.    !  JVnicijjlss,  JJ  i2, 4S.    <  Natel 
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this  qnration  :  1.  The  Atomistic— which  maintains  that  there 
are  ultimate  indivisibles,  such  atleast  in  fact.if  not  in  thought, 
2,  The  Monadic — matter  is  divisible  till  we  reach  the  indi- 
vidual monads ;  then  the  phenomena  ol  matter  vanish.  3. 
The  Critical — matter  is  inflnitely  divisible,  but  does  not  con- 
sist either  of  a  finite  or  infinite  number  of  parts,  inaamueh  as 
parts  are  intuited,  become  objects  of  sense,  only  after  division. 

^Divi^ion. 

■'DIVORCE.— See  Milton.' 

BOCESISOPH  Y,  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  conceit  of  wisdom. 

BOCIISASTIC,  iu  the  Greeit  philosophy,  proving  by  test, 

DOCrEINARIANISM,  system  of  the  Doctrinaires,  who  applied 
to  practical  matters  the  principles  of  their  philosophy.  In 
France  they  considered  the  state  as  a  fellowship  of  citizens. 
From  Eoyer-OoUard,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  original 
Doctrinaires,  they  were  sometimes  styloil  Collardists. 

DOOM  A  (Qr.),  that  which  seems  true;  an  opinion  ;  an  ordinance; 
a  principle  ;  Lat.  deo'eium,  placitum;  in  the  Stoical  system, 
axiom,  or  premises,  "a  formulated  truth  or  article  of  belief." 
— 0.  F.  V.  Kant  defines  dogma  as  dogmatic  judgment,  a 
directly  synthetic  judgment  derived  from  notions.  It  is 
distinct : 

1.  From  analytic  judgments  which,  strictly  speaking,  add 
nothing  to  our  knowledge,  as  the  predicate  is  embraced  in 
the  notion  of  the  subject. 

2.  From  principles  derived  from  experience,  which  have 
no  ftpodictic  certitude. 

3.  From  mathematicJil  propositions,  that  is,  from  synthetic 
judgments  formed  on  the  construction  of  notions. 

4.  Prom  axioms,  that  is,  indirect  synthetic  apodictic  judg- 
ments, as,  for  example,  the  principle  of  the  aufiicient  reason. 

The  speculative,  pure  reason  has  no  dogmas,  inasmuch  as 
ideas  have  no  constitutive  objective  reality;  nor  has  it  a 
dogmatic  method.' 
DOGMATICAL,  in  the  critical  system,  "that  which  takes  upon 
itself  the  execution  of  the  task  of  metaphysics,  without  an 
antecedent  testing  of  the  ability  or  inability  of  reason  to 
execute  so  great  a  work  with  success." — Kant. ' 
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DOGMATICAL  PROCESS.— Seo  Dogmatism,  in  the  Critical 
Philosophy. 

*DOGMATISM,  the  afflrraation  of  a  principle  or  dogma  as  true, 
without  evidence  sufBcient  to  sustain  it. — -C.  F.  V. 
DogniatisDi,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy. — Kant :  "  The  critical 
system  is  not  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  process  of  the  reason 
in  its  pure  cognition,  as  science  (for  this  must  always  he 
dogmatic,  that  is,  must  be  strictly  demonstrative  on  sure  a 
priori  principles),  hut  it  is  opposed  to  dogmatism,  that  is,  the 
assumption  of  being  able  to  advance,  with  a  pure  cognition 
derived  irom  philosophical  notions,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples which,  reason  has  long  had  in  use,  without  investi- 
gating the  mode  in  which  she  has  reached  them,  and  the 
right  by  which  she  uses  them.  Dogmatism,  therefoi-e,  is  the 
dogmatic  process  of  the  pure  reason  without  an  antecedent 
criticism  of  its  own  ability.'" 

*I)0'UBT  {dubito,  to  go  two  ways ;  Ger.  Zweifel).  —  "  Either  in- 
decision or  absence  of  dogmatic  conclusion  upon  a  subject; 
or,  more  positively,  an  affirmation  that  a  dogmatic  con- 
clusion is  unattainable."  For  the  Cartesian  Doubt,  see 
Descartes.' — C.  F.  V.  "There  is  a  great  dilTerence,"  says 
Malebranche,^ ''  between  doubting  and  doubting.  We  doubt 
through  passion  and  brutality ;  through  blindness  and  mal- 
ice, and  finally  through  fancy,  and  from  the  very  wish  to 
doubt ;  but  we  doubt  also  from  prudence  and  through  dis- 
trust, from  wisdom  and  through  penetration  of  mind.  The 
former  doubt  is  a  doubt  of  darkness,  which  never  issues  to 
the  light,  but  leads  us  always  farther  from  it ;  the  latter 
is  a  dottht  which  is  born  of  the  light,  and  which  aids  in  a 
certain  sort  to  produce  light  in  its  turn."  Philosophy,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,'  is  the  art  of  doubting  well. 

DRASTIC,  in  Platonic  usage,  vigorous,  active,  efficacious.^ 

*DREAMING,  DREAM  (Ger.  Traum),  "  the  play  of  thought, 
-feeling,  and  fancy  during  physical  repose  in  sleep."  — 
C.  F.  V. 

*DUALISffi,  DUALITY,  any  affirmation  of  dual  or  twofold 
principles.^"  A  theory  of  duality  of  being  or  force  (1)  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  world,  in  opposition  to  monotheism ;  (2)  as 

1  It. I., cap. ZD, sec. a    t Jfeb^h., il.  1.    «£e^,S15,A. 
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to  the  essential  difference  of  mi od  and  matter  in  the  universe 
in  opposition  to  materialism." — 0.  F.  V. 
Baalism,  anthropological,  afBi-ma  that  there  are  ia  man  two 

principles — one  spiritual,  the  otlier  corpi>reiil. 
Dualism,  empirical,  the  system,  which  accepts  the  diversity 
and  opposition  of  tlie  two  principles  only  as  they  are  brought 
into  consciousness ;    holds  them  to  be  mere  phenomena. 
Hence,  empirical  dualist. 
Dualism,  transcendental,  is  the  aystem  which  regards  the 
antitheses  as  objectively  true,  as    things    in    tliemselves. 
Hence,  transcendental  dualists.— See  Monism. 
STTAIIST,  one  who  holds  any  form  of  dualism.  — In  the  Wolf- 
ian  Rational  Psychology,  one  who  admits  the  existence  of 
both  material  and  immaterial  substances ;  that  is,  grants  to 
bodies  a  real  existence  apart  from  ideas,  and  defends  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul. — See  Dogmatists.' 
■  DITAZITY  OF  CONSCIOTTSlfESS  is  employed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton'  to  denote  the  fact  that  in   perception  we  are  im- 
mediately conscious  of  an  ego  and  a  n<m~ego,  known  together 
and  known  in  contrast  to  each  other.     "  In  this  act  I  am  con- 
scious of  myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  external 
reality  as  the  object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both 
existences  in  the  same  indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The 
knowledge  of  the  subject  does  not  precede  nor  follow  the 
knowledge  of   the  object — neither  determinas,   neither  is 
determined  by  the  other." 
DUBITATIOir,  doubt  (Ger.  Zweifil). 

DUEL  (Ger.  ZweikampJ),  in  Ethics,  fight  between  two;  a  pre- 
concerted tight  between  two  persons,  with  weapons,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  an  injuiy,  real  or  imaginary. — De  Wette.^ 
DUPLICITY,  in  Ethics,  doubleness ;  covert  falsity  of  words  or 

*DUllATIOir  (Oer.  Dauer).—1\.  may  be  absolute,  infinite,  or 
eternal ;  relative,  finite,  as,  longer  or  shorter. 

•DUTY  (Ger.  PflioU),  in  Ethics,  "Ougbtness  or  ohligeduess  to 
act  in  accordance  with  moral  law.  It  is  uniform  for  all  in 
what  law  forbids;  special  and  variable  for  individuals  in 
what  it  requires.     For  Kant's  celebrated  address  to  Duty,  see 

1  Psytk.  Rttioaat,^  W,  43.       s  ^sfapfi.,  kci.  ivL       i&iiBiieJirc  li.  a,  i  IIJ. 
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KrifU  der  Pract.  yemunfl."''—C.  F.  V.  "Duty  is  erery 
moral  neceaaity,  of  whatever  kind,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
object  to  which  it  is  directed.  It  must  he  simply  moral  ne- 
cessity, without  reference  to  some  other  thing  which  hiiids 
US  to  render  it." — Eberhard,  "Duty  is  the  necessity  of  an 
action  arising  from  respect  to  law," — Kant.  Duties  are  uni- 
versal, special,  and  individual.  They  are  also  divided  into 
duties  of  justice,  which  imply  a  perfect  right  and  just  claim 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are  performed,  and  duties 
of  benevolence  or  love;  into  internal,  moral,  perfect,  and 
imperfect.  The  doctrine  of  duty  (PflichienkhTc)  forms  a 
part  of  Ethics,  To  Fleming's  statement,  "  There  is  a  com- 
plete sjnth^is  between  rectitude  and  obligation,,"  Calderwood 
adds  a  ?. 
DYADIC,  consisting  of  two,~See  Monad  and  Pytliagoras. 
DYASM,  dualism. 

DYNAMIC,  DYJffAMICAL.  relating  to  force,  "having  the 
property  of  force."— C.  F.  V.  In  the  Cittical  Philiaojh^, 
applied  in  general  to  an-v  thing  as  it  is  regarded  not  in  its 
magnitude  in  sense  pie>ient<ition  but  with  relerence  to  tKe 
ground  ot  ita  e"?isteiice 

Dynamical  Categories  are  notions  of  the  understanding  m 
which  fl  dvnamiL.  fcynthesis  attains  unitv,  adjnamical  rela- 
tion is  thought  as  universal,  a",  for  example,  causalitj,  ne- 
cessity. 

Dynamical  Collection  {Gemernsckoft)  real  is  a  lonneann  m 
which  there  is  a  leciprocal  influence  It  i"  in  antitliesis  to 
local  connertion   oi  mere  coexistence 

Dy&amical  Distribution  is  the  distribution  of  one  subitance 
among  aeveril  substances 

Dynamical  Ideas,  notions  of  the  reason  which  rest  on  dv 
namical  categories 

Dynamical  natural  Philosophy,  the  antithesis  to  the  me- 
chanical or  the  atomiitie  It  denies  the  sptcifle  diverMties 
from  attraction  and  repulsion  as  pnraary  motory  forces. 

Dynamical  Principles  are  judgments  which  express  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  may  subsume  the  phenomena  under 
dynamic  categories.    They  are  laws  of  nature. 
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Dynamical  Prohability,   in  Logic,  involves  that  it  is  the 
force  of  arguments,  not  their  number,  which  renders  them 
weighty. 
Dyaamieal  EelatioDS  are  those  wliicli  arise  from,  dynamical 
synthesis  ;  as,  for  eianiple,  tho  relation  of  accidt^nt  to  sub- 
stance, of  cause  to  effect.    They  are  opposed  to  ideal  rela- 
tions, which  simply  involve  comparison. 
Dynamical  Snblime,  in  Kaut's  Analytic  of  iEstbetic  Judg- 
ment, quantity  or  magnitude  of  jiower— opposed  t«  the 
mathematical  sublime,  quaiiUty  or  magnitude  of  extension. 
— Sch  wegler-S  ti  rling.* 
Dynamical  Synthesis,  is  tliat  in  which  the  things  associated 
necessarily  belong  to  each  other,  but  need  not  be  homoge- 
neous, as  they  do  not  together  involve,  as  in  mathematics,  a 
qutatium  or  magnitude.     Such,  for  example,  is  Ihe  synthesis 
of  a  cause  with  its  effect.    This  ayntliesis  is  also  styled  a 
neaua,  and  is  either  physical  or  metaphysical.    It  is  physical, 
when  the  phenomena  are  united  among  themselves.    Jt  is 
metaphysical,  when  they  are  united  a  priori  in  the  cognitive 
iaculty. 
DYH Amies,  doctrine  or  theory  of  force  or  forces. 
Dynamics  Social,  in  Comte,  is  "the  theory  of  society  consid- 
ered in  a  state  of  progressive  movement." — Mill.' 
*Dynamiam. 


E,  in  Logic,  1.  marks  universal  negatives  in  Syllogisms;  2.  in 
complex  and  modal  propositions  the  afBrmation  of  the  mode 
and  the  negation  of  the  proposition. — Ariatotle,"  Port  Eoyal 
Logic' 

*ECI.ECTICISM,  ECLECTIC  PHILOSOPHY  (ECLECTICS). 
— See  Syncretism.  "  A  philosophic  theory  constructed  by 
selection  and  combination  from  conflicting  schemes  of 
thought." — 0.  F.  V.  See  Jonffroy,*  Plotinus  and  Proclus, 
Eoyer-Collard,  Cousin, 

'ECONOMICS  [Ger.  HauxhaUiingiJcunst,  HaumiriKsckoff.,  Oekon- 
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omik),  "the  science  of  those  laws  which  proviiJe  for  increase 
of  comfort  in  the  distribulioii  and  saving  of  what  is  pro- 
duced."—0.  F.  V. 

^ECSTASY  [Ger.  EnfMckung). 

ECTYPAL,  of  the  Eotype,  copies  of  the  original, 

ECTYPE  (Gr.),  literally,  worked  in  high  relief;  formed  from  a 
mould,  a  cast;  heuce  a  copy,  not  so  much /roi»  an  original,  as 
a  copy  produced  by  the  original,  such  as  the  impression  of  a 
seal,  a  coin.  The  original  is  the  type,  archetype,  or  proto- 
type ;  the  copy  is  the  ectypc.  Locke,  treating  of  "  real  and 
fantastical  ideas,"  shows  that  "  real  ideas  are  conformable  to 
their  archetypes,"  that  "  simple  ideas  are  im-im-o,  or  copies, 
but  yet  certainly  adequate,"  and  that  "  the  complex  ideas  of 
substances  are  ectypes,  copies  too,  but  not  perfect  ones,  not 
adecjuate." ' 

*EDUCATIOM'  (Ger.  S-swAunfl).— See  PEedagogics. 
EdHcation  of  tlie  Human  Race  (Ger.  Mrziehung  des  Mensch- 
engeschkcltU),  used  by  Leasing  to  express  the  aim  and  results 
of  the  divine  providence  and  government  of  the  world. 

EDUCT,  used  by  Kant'  to  marl;  one  form  of  the  theory  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  "  which  may  consider  each  organic 
thing  generated  by  its  like,  as  either  an  educt  or  a  product. 
The  system  which  holds  that  they  are  educts  may  be  styled 
the  system  of  individual  preformation,  or  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution; the  system  which  maintains  that  they  are  products 
may  be  called  the  system  of  epigenesis,  or  generic  preform- 
ation. In  aiitithesia  to  this  we  might  call  the  system  of 
educes  one  of  involution."  Kant  holds  that  organic  beings 
are  not  educts,  but  products. 

"EPPECT  (Ger.  Wirlung),  the  principiated,  correspondent  with 
cause  as  the  principium,theprinciple.  "No  effect  is  without  a 
cause."  "  Whatever  is  in  the  effect  must  previously  in  some 
sense  have  been  in  the  cause,  to  wit,  either  formally,  virtu- 
ally, or  by  eminence."  "  The  effect  is  proportioned  to  the 
cause." 

EFFICIENCY,  having  the  power  of  producing  effects.— Mill,' 

EFPICIEWT,  adj.,  producing  effects,  operative  causally.  1,  Op- 
posed to  Final.    3,  Opposed  to  Metaphysical. — Mil!.* 
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Efficient,  sabs,,  operative  cause. 
ErrLUVIITM,  EFFLUVIA  (Lat.  flowing  out),  the  object  of 

perception  in  smell. — Hamilton,'  Eeid. 
"EGO  (self). 
Eg^,  the,  in  Des  Cartes,  was  regarded  as  the  surest,  and  hence 
the  supremest,  element  of  cognition,  and  that  part  of  our 
nature  in  virtue  of  which  we  stand  in  immediate  relation  to 
tlie  Deity, 
Ego,  tile,  in  Fichte,  is  regarded  as  that  of  whicb  consciousness 
is  the  product ;  the  absolute  or  pure  Ego  brings  forth  or  con- 
strues  consciousness.      The  pure   Ego   is  absolute  activity 
which  posits  itself  (A.=A.  Ego  is  Ego),  and  counterposits 
to  itself  a  non-ego  (object).    Ego  is  all  that  is.    In  the  later 
form  of  his  philosophy,  Ficlite  "attempts  to  transform  his 
subjective  idealism  into  objective  pantbeifim,  or  the  Ego  of 
his  earlier  philosophy  into  the  absolute,  into  the  notion  of 
God." ' 
Ego,  tlie,  in  Herbart,  assumes  that  Fichte's  Ego  involves  a 
contradiction.    Tlio  Ego  is  an  entity,  a  definite  being,  en- 
dowed with  many  attributes.    Mutable  in  its  state,  the  sense 
of  personality  [leklieii]  is  begotten  of  existing  conceptions, 
where  there  is  sufficient  occasion.    The  Central -Real,  the 
substance  of  the  Ego,  is  the  soul.—Zeiler.' 
Ego,  tlie,  in  Hume,  a  complex  of  successive  ideas,  with  an  im- 
aginary substance  beneath  it. 
Ego,  the,  in  Kant,  is  that  whose  activity  is  the  condition  of  all 
consciousness,  and  from  which  arises  all  cognition  by  the 
''Synthesis  of  Apperceptions."    The  conception  of  the  Ego 
is  the  product  and  object  of  the    pure    activity  of  con- 
sciousness, the  consciousness  of  consciousness  grasping  itself 
in  its  activity.    "  The  dualism  of  Kant  represents  the  Ego 
now  as  theoretical  Ego  in  subjection  to  the  external  world, 
and  now  as  practical  Ego  in  superiority  to  it ;  in  other  words, 
now  as  receptive  and  now  as  spontaneous,  in  regard  of 
objectivity."  * 
Ego,  the,  in  Schelling,  the  ultimate  ground  of  knowledge,  the 

principle  of  philosophy.' 
Ego,  Self-Positing  of  the,  in  Fichte,  [Formula  of.]~I.  The 
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Bgo  poaita  primarily  simply  its  own  being;  A  is  A,  Ego 
is  Ego.  II.  Tte  Ego  counterposita  to  itself  a  Non-Ego: 
Non-A  is  not  A,  Non-Ego  is  not  Ego.  III.  Tiie  Ego  coun- 
terposits  to  the  divisible  Ego  a  divisible  Non-Ego,  ia  wliicii 
act  lies  the  double  result:  1.  Theoretical.  The  Ego  posits 
iMelf  88  limited  or  determined  by  the  Non-Ego,  2, 1'racHcal. 
Tlie  Ego  posiU  the  Non-Ego  as  limited  and  determined  by 
the  Ego.  Thua  is  furnished  the  essential  character  of  cogni- 
tion and  volition. — Stiiciil,'  Zeller." 

*EGOISM,  EGOITY,  EGOMISM,  EGOIST,  relate  to  the  the- 
ory that  self-exiateoce  is  the  only  certainty. — C.  F,  V. 

EGOTISU,  in  Anthropology  and  Ethics,  excessive  self-esteem, 
shown  by  constant  reference,  though  often  covert,  to  oneselfi 
— Kant:'  "Egotism  may  involve  three  sorts  of  pretension 
— pretensions  of  the  understanding,  of  the  taste,  and  of  the 
practical  interest — that  ia,  it  may  be  logical,  sesthetic,  or 
practical.  The  logical  egotist  consider  it  useless  to  submit 
his  judgment  to  be  tested  by  others,  as  though  he  had  no 
need  whatever  of  a  touchstone  of  that  sort.  The  msthetio 
egotist  ia  entirely  satisfied  with  his  own  taste.  It  matters  not 
to  him  that  his  verses,  his  pictures,  his  music  seem  detestable 
or  ridiculous  to  others.  He  makes  an  advance  in  his  taste 
impossible,  isolates  himself  by  his  judgment,  and  seeks  tiie 
touchstone  of  the  beautiful  in  his  own  taste.  The  moral  ego- 
fUt  concentrates  all  his  aims  on  himself.  Nothing  ia  useful, 
escept  as  it  is  useful  to  him.  Hia  supreme  motive  is  not 
duty,  hut  his  own  welfare.  All  Eudasmonists  are  practical 
egotists.  The  only  thing  which  can  be  successfully  opposed 
to  egotism  is  Pluralkm,"  q.  v. 

EIMARMENE  (Gr.),  destiny,  fate,  q.  v. 

ELABORATIVE,  applied  to  the  faculty  which  operates  upon 
the  materiala  furnished  by  the  presentative,  conservative, 
and  reproductive  faculties — the  discursive  faeuHy ;  compari- 
son ;  the  faculty  of  relation. — Hamilton.' 

ELASTICITY,  (ELASTIC,)  (Fr.;  Ger.FederAro/;),  the  property 
of  bodies,  the  form  of  reciprocal  force  which  causes  them  to 
return  to  or  toward  their  former  dimension  and  shape,  after 
alteration  by  stretching  or  by  compression.     A  gura-elastic 

>  Anthrcpologie,  J  2.    *  Metaphysics,  lect.  ijl.  6. 
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string  illustrates  the  former,  aUraeiive  E.;  »  gum-clastic  ball 
the  latter,  expansive  i'.— Newton,'  Kant.' 

ELATER  (Gr.),  driver ;  applied  by  Kant'  to  tbe  springs,  incite- 
ments, or  motives  of  the  pure,  praetioal  reason. 

ELATION  (Lat.),  lifting  up ;  exaltation ;  iwlense  feeling ;  haugli- 
tineaa, — Eeid.' 

ELEATICISM,  system  of  the  Eleatics,  of  the  school  of  Xen- 
ophaues,  in  Ella,  in  Lower  Italy  (u.  f.  540-460) ;  reaeliing 
after  a  unity  transcending  the  empirical,  and  finding  it  in 
idealistic  pantheism. 

^ELECTION  {Gfer.  Waht),  "  properly,  voluntary  choice  amocg 
objects  presented  or  means  at  our  conimund."— 0.  F.  V. 

•ELEMENT  (Ger.  Elemeate,  UrmateHe,  Grunihtof,  Uratoff),  "  an 
original  constituent  of  material  existence,  or,  more  gener- 
ally, an  inherent  property  of  an  object,  or  an  essential  part 
of  a  question  under  discussion,"— C.  F,  V.  The  individual 
element  of  a  body  is  an  Atont,  g.  v. 

ELEMENTAKY  CONCEPT  or  NOTION  (Ger.  Elsmenlarbe- 
griff),  in  Kant,  an  undeduced  concept  or  notion,  one  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  one  more  simple.  Such  elementary 
concepts  are  the  Categories,  tlie  Cuncepts  of  Reflection,  the 
Quantitative  Unities,  the  Unity  of  the  Primary  Synthetical 
Apperception.^ 
Elementary  doctrine  (Ger,  Elem&itarlehre],  in  Kant,  doctrine 
of  elements,  the  investigation  in.  regard  to  the  elements,  ot 
constituent  parts  of  all  our  cognition,  as  such,  whether  the 
objects  of  it  pertain  to  speculation,  will,  or  judgment.^  The 
Critique  of  pure  reason  is  divided  into  I.  Transcendental  Doc- 
trine of  Elements.  II.  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method. 
Elementary  forces  (Ger.  Elementarh-iifte).  1.  The  primary 
forces  of  nature.— See  Elementary  spirits,  2.  Elementary 
functions  of  the  mind. 
Elementary  functions,  the  primary  or  chief  activities  of  the 

mind,  such  as  thinking  and  willing. 
Elementary  Logic,  in  Kant,  universal  logic,  universal  doc- 
trine of  reason,  formal  logic,  formal  philosophy,  embracing 


iltoD),  sra.     '  Cnlilc  i.  rem.  Trmiirsft,  83,  ti-ansl.  by  Heiklytiliu,  54,  5: 
v.  Verraafl,  W ;  Mellil^obD's  Tiane.,  IS. 
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the  abs&lutely  necessary  laws  of  thoaght,  the  laws  apart 
from  which  the  understanding  is  incapable  of  exercise. 
Elementary  parts,  tlie  primary  coustituents,  the  main  parta, 

whether  of  aa  entity  or  of  a  concept 
Elementary  Philosopliy,  the  philosophy  involving  the  pri- 
niary  elements,  the  fuadameutal  parts  of  doctrine  aadsdence, 
elementary  science. 
Elementary  propositions,  Htatements  of  the  primary  or  of 

the  supreme  principles  of  a  science. 
Elementary  spirits,  in  the  mystic,  cabbalistic  philosophy,  the 
elements  personified :  spirits  of  the  earth,  or  Gnomes;  spirits 
of  the  water.  Undines ;  spirits  of  the  air.  Sylphs ;  spirits  of 
the  fire.  Salamanders. 
Elementary  substance,  the  primary  substance  in  a  compound, 
that  which  results  from  an  ultimate  decomposition,  a  simple. 

*ELEmENTOLOGT,-See  Methodology.    Logic. 

ELEMENTS,  in  Empcdocles,  four  imperishable,  eternal,  self- 
suhsistent,  mutually  inderivative,  but  divisible  primal  forms 
of  substance— what  we  now  call  the  four  elements.  E.  in 
the  Platonic  Physics  are  two — the  ideal  world  as  the  eternal 
archetype,  and  the  chaotic  mass  which  holds  within  it  the 
germs  of  the  material  world, 

BLENCH,  ELENCHUS,  from  the  Greek.— A  means  of  testing, 
convincing  or  refuting ;  an  argument  of  disproof  or  refiita- 
tion ;  a  testing,  examining,  scrutiny,  especially  for  purposes 
of  a  disproof  or  refutation.  In  Logic,  ] .  The  convincing  or 
refuting  element  in  an  argument,  that  which  clenches  it  2. 
That  which  endeavors  to  paisa  for  such,  a  specious  and  decep- 
tive argument,  a  sopliiam,  fallacy.— Aristotle,^  Sticr.'  The 
Sophistical  Elcnclii. 

ELENCHI IGWATIO,  ignorance  or  ignoring  of  the  real  point  to 
be  proved,  HeteroMtesis. — A.  Baumgartcn.' 
Elenohi  mntatio,  is  a  charging  of  the  real  question,  either 
ignorantiy  or  designedly. 

*Elicit. 

ELICITATION,  in  scholastic  use,  "  is  a  deducing  of  the  power 
of  the  will  into  act." — Bramhall, 

*Elimination. 
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ELOftllEHCE  (Lat.,  outapeafcing ;  Ger,  BeredsamieU),  a  form  of 
die  jesthetic  of  language  ;  applied  rhetoric ;  tbe  art  of  ora- 
tory,— Quinctilian.^  It  is  depreciated  by  I'lato,  Lncke,'  and 
K ail t.' though  each  of  them  illustrates  it  in  his  own  writinga, 
—  See  Melauchthon.* 

ELFISTICS.  in  Plutarch,  a  philoaophical  sect  who  considered 
hope  [elpis)  ihe  great  stay  of  human  life. 

*Emanalion. 

EMINENCE,  WAT  OE  (via,  eminentve),  the  way  of  reaching  tbe 
divine  attributes  by  supposing  that  what  is  good  in  the 
creatute  exists  pre-eminently  in  God.  From  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  hy  the  rational,  we  reach  by  the  via' eminenlicB 
the  omniscience  of  God.— See  Negative,  Way  o£ 

EMINENTLY.— See  Virtual.  With  reference  to  tlie  wo  emi- 
nenfue  (eminence,  way  of),  the  scholastics  say,  "God  has  all 
things  eminently,  which  his  creatures  have  only  virtually  or 
formally." 

"EMOTION. — Properly,  a  distinct  order  of  feeling,  indicatire  of 
disturbance  within,  and  whicii  throws  an  agitating  influence 
out  upon  the  physical  frame.  The  effect  of  emotion  is  to 
restrain  or  even  paralyze  active  force.  The  chief  emotiona 
are  wonder,  fear,  grief.— C.  F.  V. 

•EMPIRIC,  EMPIRICISM  {Ger.  Bmpirwmm;  Fr.  Empirisme), 
the  theory  of  knowledge  or  practice  which  regards  experi- 
ence as  the  sole  criterion  of  truth.  Its  theory  of  knowledge 
derives  all  from  sensation  ;  its  moral  philosophy  depends 
wholly  upon  association  of  feelings.— 0.  F.  V.  Empiricism 
has  been  classified  as:  1.  Intellectual  (Locke) ;  2.  Sensual- 
istic  (Condillac),  or  Materialistic  (Buchner);  3.  Positiviat 
(Comte) ;  4.  Ethical.— Hamilton,'  StQckl." 
EmpiriCf  Empirical,  in  Kant,'  apoaleriori,  derived  from  expe- 
rience; the  character  of  intuition  which  involves  sensation, 
and  which  assumes  the  actual  presence  of  the  objeot.  The 
empirical  of  thinkmg  presupposes  sensation.  Empirical  Psy- 
chology is  derived  from  internal  perception.  Empirical 
Cognition  demands    determinate   perception  distinguished 
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from  every  other  by  sensation ;  the  (hgnition  of  the  Empiri- 
cal, on  the  other  hiind,  may  be  wholly  a  thing  of  the  reason, 
teaching  in  a  wholly  a  pnoH  way  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence in  general  and  the  relation  of  perceptions  to  each 
other.  "  The  very  least  object  of  perception  (mere  it  noth- 
ing more  than  pleasure  or  pain),  added  to  the  generalnien- 
tal  state  of  self- consciousness,  would  transmute  rational 
psychology  at  once  into  empirical." 
Empirical  Law,  a  law  of  nature  aacertained  purely  by  induc- 
tion from  certain  observations  or  experimeafa,  with  no  other 
guarantee  of  its  truth. — Jevoas.  "Scientific  inquirers  give 
the  name  of  empirical  laws  to  uniformities  which  observa- 
tion or  experiment  has  shown  to  exist,  but  on  which  they 
hesitate  to  rely  in  cases  varying  much  from  those  which 
have  been  actually  observed,  for  want  of  seeing  any  reason 
why  such  laws  should  exist." — Mill. 

"Emulation. 

ENANTIODROMY  (running  contrary  ways),  and  ENANTIO- 
TKOPY  (opposite  tendency),  in  Heraclitus,  the  constant  op- 
position or  contrariety  in  things,  by  which  one  rises,  while 
another  passes  awav. — Diogenes  Laertius.'^ 

ENCEPHALOK,  ENCEPHALOS  (Gr.),  within  the  head;  the 

ENCYCLICAL  AETS,  the  liberal  arts  which  constituted  the 
circle  of  instruction  considered  necessary  for  a  cultivated 
Greek  or  Roman. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA,  the  treatment  eithep  of  the  circle  of  knowl- 
edge in  general,  general  encyclopaedia,  or  of  some  special 
part  of  it;  special  encycloptedia.  The  arrangement  may  be 
logical  or  alphabetical.  The  encyclopedia  may  be  formal, 
presenting  a  summary  sketch  of  the  plan  and  method,  the 
form  or  outline;  or  it  may  be  material,  preaeuting  the  mat- 
ter itself.  The  formal  is  like  the  atlas ;  the  material  like  the 
geography.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  philosophi- 
cal encyclopaedias  are  those  of  Bacon  (Organon),  Herbart, 
Hegei  (Eosenkranz),'  Eitter  (1862-64). 

ENCYCLOP.ffiDISTS,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  the  co- 
laborers  in  the  French  Enoydopedie,  1751-1772,  of  which 
Diderot  was  editor. 

*END,  (Ends,)  "  that  for  the  attainment  of  which  something  is 

'  ll,  7.  '  Jovirn.  S£ea.  i'Ail.  (Uairia),  t.  £34. 
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done.  The  contemplated  result  of  activity.  More  gene- 
rally, the  actual  result." — C.  K.  V.  "The  value  .of  ends  is 
absolute;  the  value  of  nieaiia  ia  relative." — Hamilton.' 
End-iii-HiMself,  End-in-Itsel£— Kant  maintains  that  human 
nature  is  an  end-in-itaeif,  jneuniiig  by  that  expression  that 
personality  —  freedom  of  will  placed  in  subjection  to  moral 
law  —  implies  that  the  perfection  of  human  nature  is  an  end- 
in-itself.  The  dignity  of  human  nature  is  such  that  man  is 
never  to  use  bimself  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  or  to  use 
his  fellow-man  as  such,  as  if  he  were  only  a  working  nia- 
cliine.  "In  the  whole  creation,  cver3-thing  maybe  used  as 
an  end,  man  alone  excepted,  lie  is  alone  an  end-in-Iiim- 
Belf."  "—0.  F.  V. 

ENDELECHT  {Or.),  continuance,  constancy.  It  is  used  by 
Plato.     It  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  EiiteleEhy,  g.  v, 

ENDOGAMOUS  MARRIAGE,  ia  when  the  parties  are  of  the 
same  tribe —  Exognmous,  when  of  dilTorent  tribes.  These 
words  are  used  by  McLennan,'  who  maintains  that  the  prim- 
itive form  of  marriage  was  Uy  capture  —  that  symbols  of  (his 
practice  still  remain  among  many  nations.  He  also  holds 
that  originally  kinship  was  counted  from  the  fem.ile. 

ENDOSMOSE,  ENS0S3I0SXS,  EXOSTOSIS,  OSUOSE  (Or.), 
in  the  theory  of  organism  and  vitality,  inward  impulsion, 
outward  impulsion,  impulsion.  "If  two  iluids  of  unequal 
density,  are  separated  by  an  animal  or  vegetable  membrane, 
the  denser  will  attract  the  less  dense  through  the  membrane 
that  divides  them.  It  is  fncfosmose  when  the  attraction  is 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside;  and  exnsmose,  when  it  ope- 
rates from  the  inside  to  the  outside."^Lindley.'  Osmose  is 
the  generic  term  for  the  two  processes.  Hence,  OsmotiG. — 
Herbert  Spencer." 

ENERGY  (Gr.),  in  Aristotle,"  act,  action,  operation,  actnality, 
development,  vivacity ;  opposed  to  dbvaiu^,  possibility,  germ, 
the  virtuaL  E.,  the  first  of  the  dialectic  of  Plato,  a  true 
e  of  the  soul  in  the  speculation  of  things.  —Taylor,' 
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ENGLISH    PHILOSOPHY— 1.   Philosophy  so  far  as  it  has 

used  the  Eagliah  language  as  ita  organ,  embracing  in  this 
sense  the  philosophy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  2.  Philosophy  of  English  writers  (including 
Irish  authors  of  English  stock),  and  in  this  senae  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  Scotch  and  American.  (Bacon,  Hobbea, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Glanville,  Henry  More,  Cudworth, 
Locke, -Berkeley,  Samuel  Clarke,  James  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Lewes,  Collyna  Simon,  Grote.} 
EKNEADS  (Gr.),  niuefold  collection  ;  the  fifty-four  Tractates  of 
Plotinus,  collected  by  Porphyry,  in  six  sections  of  nine  books 

ENWOELOGY,  ENNOEMATOIOGY,  ESNOEMATICS  (Gr.), 
doQtrine  of  thought.  Logic  ;  art  of  thinking. 

ENHOEMATIC  (Or.),  intellectual,  formed  in  the  mind  itself,  as 
opposed  to  the  empirical,  which  is  derived  from  experience, 

ElfNOEKE  (Gr.),  "thought,  notion ;  the  product  of  simple  con- 
ception, or  of  ennoergy,  q.  v.  For  this  and  tjie  associated 
Greek  terms,  see  Harailtoti.' 

ENIfOER(3-Y  (Gr.),  simple  active  conception  ;   the  faculty  by 
which   ideas   are   formed   immediately   upon   f 
sense-perception. 

ENinri,  the  state  in  which  we  find  nothing  on  which  to  e: 
our  powers. — Hamilton.' 

*EHS  (Lat.),  that  which  ia;  essence,  or- true  nature;  a  being, 
tiling,   something,   entity ;    opposed   to   nonens,    nonentity, 
nothing,  q.  v. ;  enters,  in  the  scholastic  terminology,  into 
many  combinations. 
E,  Aggrigativum,  or  eolleetivum,  a  mass  or  body  of  things. 
E,  Artificiale,  formed  by  man,  opposed  to  ens  naturals,  pro- 
duced by  nature. 
E.  a  se.or  E,  HeceBsarium,  or  E,  Origtaarium,  independent, 
necessary,  original,  God ;  opposed  to  E.  ah  alio,  derived,  or 
E.  eontingena,  contingent. 
E.  Cogritationis  Keree,  what  can  be  thought,  hut  cannot  be 
brought  under  perception;  E.  MellectM,  E.  Eeak,  q.  v.,  E. 
Balionis,  entity  of  the  understanding  or  reason  merely. 
Concept  without  an  object.     Ger.  Gedankending. 
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E.  Entinm  {Being  of  beings),  per/eoltesimum  (most  perfect), 
reaUmmvm  (most  real),  sumnium  [supreme),  God. 

E.  Eiustens,  {larticipiallki.  E.  Imaginariuni,  E.  Sensns 
intemi,  Curni  without  object  proper,  presented  in  internal 
perception. 

E.  Intelligens,  intellectual,  mtJonal,  iateJligent. 

E.' Organisatum,  E..0rgaiucura,  orgauiaetl,  organic  being  or 

E,  Phsenomen,  object  with  form. 

E.  PoBsibile,  E.  PotentiS.— See  E.  Cogitationis. 

E.  Privativum,  sometliing  made  known   by  sense-perception, 

but  as  wanting  positive  quality,  as  negative.— 6ee  Ifihil. 
E.  Eationia,  ratiooiitatse,     E.  Singulare,  the  individual; 

opposed  to  E.  Univeisale,  the  imivei'sal. 
E.  Substantiale,  form  with  ohject,  in  tlie  empirical  intuition, 

rational  being. 
E,  Transeendeataliter  imaginarium,  an  ideal  mental  repre- 


ElfSOPH,  the  Allwise  Being,  In  the  Cabbalistic  System,  a 
name  of  God. 

ENSOPHIC,  World.  In  tJie  Cabbalistic  System,  the  world  of 
infinity,  within  which  four  worlds  are  produced  by  emanation. 

*ENTELEOHY,  "coKiplete  attainment,  actuality,  distinctness  of 
realizeil  existence." — C  F.  V,  This  woi'd  has  been  called 
the  "  crux  mciupkysieorwm."  TSiis  has  been  partly  the  result 
of  confounding  it  with  Enddeehy,  a  mistake  into  which  even 
Cicero'  fell,  Krug :  "  Entelechy  (from  eurfXijf,  complete,  and 
e;(Etv,  to  have,)  means  strictly  the  actual  having  of  that  which 
belongs  to  the  cximpleteness  of  a  thing,  and  then  completeneea 
in  general.  It  is  contrasted  in  Greek  as  the  actual  with  the 
virtual.  Wlien  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  call  the  soul 
an  entelecby,  they  mean  that  the  soul  is  the  principle  by 
which  the  body,  which  is  in  itself  simply  capable  of  receiv- 
ing life  and  sensation,  actually  lives  and  is  sentient  as  long 
as  it  is  united  with  the  soul,"  See  Aristotle.'  Aristotle 
defines  the  soul  of  man  to  be  an  entelecJiy  (that  without 
which  the  body  cannot  live);  a  definition  of  which.  Dr.  Eeid^ 
said  he  did  not  know  the  meaning. 
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ENTENDEMENT  (Fr.),  understanding,  intellect,  intellectual 

iippr  eh  elision,  judgment. 
EKTHEASM,  ENTHEISM,  from  the  Greel:,  IvSeog  (full  of  the 

god,  inspired ;  uaed  by  Aristotle  and  Plato),    1.  Enthusiasm, 

2.    Of    God    in   the   world,   Pantheism,      Hence,    entheal, 

en  til  can,  entheaatic,  cntheat. 
^ENTHUSIASM  (Ger.  Begeutming],  in  Kant,'  the  idea  of  the 

good,  accompanied  hy  vehement  feeling,  uncontrolled  by 

reflection. 
^ENTHYMEME,~See  Aristotle,'  Atwater,'  Devey,*  Hamil- 
ton," JevOQs,*    Port    Eoyal  Logic,'  Ueberweg,*  Whateij' 

Wolf." 
ENTITATIVE,  pertaining  to  the  e3sence  of  a  thing,  to  the  em 

or  entity  as  such;  that  which  in  whole  or  part  makes  it  an 

entity.— Ellis." 
Entitative  Act,  in  the  scholastic  system,  existence  as  an  entity 

is  actual  only  as  it  acts. 
*ENTITY.-Bcing. 
ENUNCIABLE,  capable  of  cspreesion  in  words ;  that  which  we 


*ENUlfCIATIOB'  (Ger.  Satz),  a  judgment  or  propo,sition  con- 
sidered as  enounced  or  stated  in  words.  It  embraces  subject, 
predicate,  and  copula.  It  is  either  affirmatiTe  or  negative, 
cryptic  or  explicit. — Aristotle,"  Wolf 

EMVY,  "  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  displeasure  at  the  prosperity 
of  another,"  0.  F,  V.,  with  the  illicit  wish  that  it  was  oui's, 
not  theirs. 

EPAGOGE  (from  the  Greek),  a  bringing  in ;  in  Logic,  a  bring- 
ing a  number  of  particulir  examples  ao  ^  to  lead  toauni- 
vcrsal  conclusion;  (he  aigument  by  induction.  See  Apa- 
goge. — Aristotle.^* 

EPAGOGICAL,  by  Epagnge,  mduetiye 

EPAN0RTH08IS  (Gr),  correcting,  improvement;  as  the  ob- 
ject of  chastening  or  of  punishment. 

EPHECTICS  (Gr.},  literally,  holden  back,  the  Sceptic  philoso- 

1  B5-tt(rl5favift,  121,  8  M.    SfM0J-jKa!j(,  11..  ixvii.    '  Insfc-,  ch.  5, 10.    *Logic,'iW. 

(BflJ'Dca).  'Liigii,lVib.  'ioflJC,  10,  63.  '"•^iilomph.  Rat.nivc  Logica,^  421-444, 
n  Km-mlcdge  of  IMiiiu  Ttdngt,  340.  "  On  InUrpntatiim,  ch.  6,  i.  la  Logiai,  J  41, 199, 
2IH.    ll/nDrJMOijl„U,a(36);Top.TiU.l. 
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phera,  from  their  always  suspending  their  judgment  [i^"xi), 

and  refusing  to  affirm,  or  deny  positively. 
*Epicheirema,  Epiehirema,  Epiclierema. 
EFICRISIS   (Gfr,),   determination;    adjudieation ;    npplied    in 

Ethics  to  the  conscience. 

EPIEIKEIA  (Gr,),  reasnnablenesa ;  a  manifest  n 
cipie  of  eciuity,  coming  ii 
1  aw. — Aristotle.' 

EPIGtENESIS,  tlie  theory  that  in  generation  a  true  product,  not 
a  mere  educt,  results;  generic  preformation, — Kant.' 
EpigreneBis  of  tKe  Pure  Keason,  in  Kant,''  the  system  of  the 
generation  of  experience  from  tlie  pure  abstract  ideas,  the 
concepts  of  tlie  understanding;  that  is,  that  tliese  coiicepte 
render  experience  possible,  are  the  ground  of  all  experience. 
— Mellin.' 

EFINOKIS,  addition  to  a  law ;  appendix ;  the  name  of  a  dia- 
logue appended  to  Plato's  Twelve  Books  of  the  Laws. — Diog- 
enes Laertius.' 

■*Epistemology. 

EPISTEUOSIC,  in  Aristotle,  capable  of  knowledge;  antithetic 
to  the  logistic  or  practical;  scientific." 

•Episyllogism, 

DFOCH  (Gr.),  a  check;  cessation;  paufe  of  light  during  aa 
eclipse;  the  point  at  which  a  star  seems  to  halt  after  reach- 
ing its  highest. — 1.  In  the  Sceptical  Philosophy,  a  suspension 
of  judgment.  2.  In  the  Philosophy  of  History,  and  History 
of  Philosophy,  an  fera,  memorable  period,  considered  as 
completed.  3.  In  Schelling,'  Philosopliy  (Transcendental 
Idealism],  as  a  history  of  self- consciousness,  has  three 
epochs,  grasped  snccessively  in  one  absolute  synthesis.  The 
firsi  epoch  is  from  primary  sensation  io  productive  intuition. 
The  iecond  is  from  productive  iiituition  to  reflection.  The 
third  is  from  reflection  to  absolute  act  of  will. — See  Periods. 

*EaUANIMITT.-See  Magnanimity. 

EQUIPOLLENT,  in  Logic,  liaving  equivalent  signification. 
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EaUTPOItETfCE,  EaTTIPOILEirCT,  in  Lo^e,  an  equira- 
Icnce  between  two  or  more  propositions. 

*EGiriTY,  "That  which  determines  the  equal  between  man  and 
Hiiin,  their  rights  being  equal." — 0.  F.  V. 

*Equivocal  or  Homonymous.     *Eqai vocation. 

ERETRIANS,  disciples  of  Menedemus,  the  Eretri  an  .—Hitter.* 

ESISTIC,  given  to  strife;  the  erisiie  art,  wrangling,  sopliiatry; 
eristio  si/llogisms,  sophisms,  fallacies;  Eriitici,  a  nickname  of 
the  M^arean  Bohool,  whieh  was  devoted  to  dialectics. 

EEKENlfT  (fier.),  cognized;  a  word  for  wiiich  we  have  the 
aanetion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.— M.  T.  M. 

EEKENMTNISS  (Ger.),  in  Kant,  cognition,  representing  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  intellect,  bearing  ou  the  object  pve- 
aented  by  sensational  and  intuitional  perception. — M.  T.  M. 

EROS  (Gr.),  love.    Hence,  erotical. 

''^EBIi.OB,  "deviation  from,  fact  in  observation,  or  from  the  laws 
of  logic  in  reasoning." — C.  F.  V. 

*ESOf  ERIC  and  EXOTERIC— See  Sir  A.  Grant,'  Blakesly." 

ESPSIT  (Fr.),  spirit;  soul ;  Ulent;  wit. 

ESSE  (Lat.,  to  be),  existence,  essence.  Berkeley :'  "  The  abso- 
lute esisteiico  of  unthinking  things  without  any  relation  to 
their  being  perceived  is  .  ,  .  unintelligible.  Their  ease  is 
percipi ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should  have  any  existence 
out  of  the  minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  theru," 
Esse  simpHcUer,  unconditioned  being,  applied  to  God  as  self- 


*ESSEHCE,  ESSEITTIAL,  subs.  ESSENTIALITY  [Ger.  We- 
een,  Wesenheil,  Wesentlich&eit],  in  J.  H.  FichLe,"  "that  true 
being,  which  remains  in  itself  the  same,  over  against  the 
infinitely  non-being,  the  appearance."  In  Hegel,' "Being 
{Seiii),  coming  into  mediation  with  self  through  the  nega- 
tivity of  itself— the  truth  of  being;''  the  concept  as  estab- 
lished f  in  Kaut,°  Logical  E,  "  the  primary  internal  principle 
(the  ground)  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  possibility  of  a  thing;", 
in  Schelling,'"  "that  whereby  a  Ihing  is  in  conformity  with 
all  things:  opposed  to  Form,  that  whereby  it  is  itself."— Sea 
Mill." 

'Ci'r^.d.  l1ii!''!.AIt.Zrit.U.m.  'AyUoUe-sElhio.A\>i<.B,Siled,im.  'W 
(1^  ^mfolle,  p.  lis.  trHucrl>lcs,i  S:  1KB  Asnolul.  (Ueljerm-g-KiMIIi),  310.  iO;iia- 
ngiftSOS.  'tosic,  Wiilla™,  5*2.  '  IFotf.iv.  S.  'Ito.,Ti.22S,  •  J/eJ/in.  If;  jB.  d.  Kr. 
JUI.    "  Wir&i,  Abtb.  I.,  Bil.  U.,  £60,  It.  Hit.    "  Logic,  B.  III.,  cb.  tU.,  g  1. 
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ESSENCE,  DOCTRINE  OF— Lehre  vom  Wcsen,  in  Hege!,' 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Science  of  Logic,  embracing,  A. 
Essence  as  ground  of  existence  ;  B.  The  Phosnomenon ;  C. 
The  Actuality,  Essence  is  divided  into  real  and  notional, 
common  and  iadividmil, 

ESSENTIAL,  adj.,  necessary  to  the  existence  or  constilution  of 
an  object,  constitutive.  E.  propositions,  explicative,  merely 
afflrm  a  predicate  which  is  known  to  belong  to  the  subject 
by  all  who  can  define  it;  as,  "  a  triangle  has  tliree  sides  and 
three  angles." — Jevons. 

ESSENTIATE,  v.  n.,  to  become  of  the  same  essence;  v.  a,,  to 
render  an  essence, 

ESTEEM  (Fr.),  regard,  value,  honor. — Eeid,' 

ESTHETICS.— See  .Esthetics. 

£TAT(Fr.),  state, 

ETERNAIIST,  one  who  maintains  the  eternity  of  matter.— T, 
Burnet.   L.J. 

•ETERNITY  {Gfer.  Ewigkdl).  "luiinito  duration."— 0.  F.  V. 
"Eternity  (of  God). — "  To  exist  in  time  is  tlie  same  thing  as 
to  exist  imperfectly.  God,  in  the  language  of  Plotitius,  is 
necessarily  axpovoc,  timeless," — Jules  Simon." 

ETHER,  a  tiypotheticftl  element,  "a  material  substance  of  ex- 
treme subtilty,  volatility,  and  enei^y."  It  is  used  by  Fred- 
erick Hoffmann  in  hia  theory  of  life,  and  as  "  lumeuiferous 
ether,"  in  the  theory  of  light.— Mill,'  Wheivell.' 

ETHICAL  DETERMINATION  (Principles  of),  those  which 
acconnt  for  the  moral  decisions  of  the  will.  They  are  clas- 
sified by  Kant  thus  — 

A,  Subjective.  I,  External:  1,  Education  (Montaigne);  2.  The 
Civil  Constitution  iMandeville).  IL  Internal:  1.  Physical 
feeling  (Epicurus);  2.  Moral  sentiment  (Hutcheson). 

B.  Objective.  I.  Internal.  Perfection  (Wolf  and  the  Stoics) : 
II.  External.  The  will  of  God  (Crusius  and  other  theolog- 
ical writers  on  morals). 

ETHICO-THEOIOGY,  the  theology  which  rests  upon  the  etliical 
doctrine,  the  moral  law  as  a  voice  of  God  in  the  conscience. 
It  precedes  or  supplements  Physico- theology  by  moral  Tele- 
ology, and  furnishes  the  Ethico-tlieclogical  proof  of  the 
!e  of  God. 
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*EtHIOS  (Fr.  Morale;  Ger.  Siilenhhre).  Synonymous  wiUi 
"Moral  PhiloEopliF." — According  to  etymological  usage 
(^ftKo,  from  eSor,  custom),  it  applies  only  to  that  department 
of  moral  science  which  treats  of  practice  in  submission  to 
mora!  law.— C,  F,  V.  In  Kant,'  the  science  of  that  part  of 
material  philosophy  which  has  to  do  with  the  laws  of  free- 
dom.—See  Edmunds."  See  Zeller,'  for  the  ethics  of  Me- 
lanchthon,^  Leibnitz,'  Kant,'  Fichte/  Schiller,*  Baader," 
Schleiermac!ier,'°  Hegel, ^'  ilerbart." 

ETHWARCHY  (Ger.),  used  by  Stiickl,"  for  the  powers  of  an 
interaatioaal  association,  CoEgcess  of  Nations. 

ETHHEGETICS  (Gr.),  that  which  embraces  the  art  of  guiding 
natiuna;  used  by  Amp6re  to  designate  the  second  subdivision, 
of  the  polilieal  eeienees,  which  comprise,  1.  Politics  proper; 


ETHNICISM  (Gr.},  heathenism  ;  idolatry  ;  divided  into,  1.  the 
brutish  or  coarser,  and  2.  the  specious  or  more  refined. 

ETHNODICY  (Gr.),  right  of  nations;  in  AmpSre'a  classifica- 
tion, the  first  part  of  Sjncimenica. 

ETEHOGfESY  (Gr.),  science  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  na- 
tions and  peoples;  in  AmpSre's  classification,  the  second 
STibdivisioQ  of  Comparative  Ethnology, 

*ETHNOGRAPHY,  in  AmpBre's  classification,  the  first  part  of 
Elementary  Ethnology,  devoted  particularly  to  the  localities 
inhabited  by  nations  at  difierent  eras  of  tlieir  history. 

ETHNOLOaiC  (Gr.),  of  Ethnology,  q.  v.,  the  knowledge  of  na- 
tions. In  Amp6re's  classification,  the  E,  sciences  form  the 
first  division  of  the  social  sciences. 

'ETHIfOLOGT,  in  AmpSre's  classification,  the  first  division 
of  the  ethnological  sciences.  Ethnology  is  thus  divided: — 
I.  Elementary :  1,  Ethnography;  2.  Toporistics.  II,  Gam- 
paraiive:  1.  Comparative  Geography;  2.  Ethnogeny. 

ETHNO&YTICS  (Gr.),  science  of  national  defence;  in  Ampfere, 
the  first  subdivision  of  the  political  sciences;  it  embraces 
nnmology  and  the  militsiry  art. 

ETHOCRAT,  ETHOCHATIC,  ETHOCRATY  (Gi-.),  terras  re- 
lating to  a  government  baaed  on  the  etljical  aloim. 
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ETHOGEMT  (Gr.),  science  of  the  causes  which  determine  the 
characters,  moraJSj  and  pasHions  of  men, 

ETHOGKOSY  (Or.),  thorougii  knowledge  of  tlie  moral  character 
of  men  ;  in  Ampfire,  the  second  brunch  of  ethics. 

ETHOGRAPHY  (Gr.)>  i^«s'^'''P'''<"i  of  the  moral  characteristica 
of  miu! ;  ill  Ampfire,  the  first  branch  of  elementary  etbics. 

"ETHOLOGY. —Hence,  Ethoiogio  and  Ethologue, 

ETIOLOGY— See  ^ffitiology. 

ETBI!  (Chose), n.,(Pr.],  that  wliich  is;  being;  ens,  entity,  exist- 
ence; thing.  It  con-esponds  with  the  German  Wesen,  Seyn, 
and  Daaeyn, 

ETYMOLOGY  (Gr.),  analysis  of  a  word  so  bs  to  find  its  origin; 
aid  in  reaching  its  derivation  and  true  iiteral  meaning;  it  is 
useful  in  philosophy,  if  soberly  and  cautiously  employed ; 
but  the  source  of  fallacy,  if  it  be  fanciful,  or  if  it  be  urged 
without  reference  to  the  actual  sense  in  which  words  are 
employed.  Aristotle'  uses  stv/ujc,  lit.  truly,  as  equivalent  to 
etyinologically. 

ETTBULIA  (Gr.),  prudence,  in  the  form  of  careful  consideration. 

ETTCOLOS  (IvKoM),  ill  Plato,  antithetical  to  dusoolos  (iliw/mJof), 
means  easily  satisfied;  contented. — Schopenhauer:  "The 
Platonic  antithesis  is  that  which  exists  between  an  easy  and 
a  discontented  tone  of  mind.  The  duscoLos  is  dissatisfied 
if  he  lacks  one  thing  in  ten ;  the  eucolos  finds  satisfaction  if 
he  has  one  thing  in  ten." ' 

^BUDEMOlfflSM,  EUD.ffi;MOinSM,  EUD^MONOLOGT 
(Ger.  Mtddmonie,  GliiekseligkeiUlekrc),  the  doijtrine  of  the 
mimmum  bonain. 
Endemonism  (Classification  of ).— The  theories  which  iden- 
tify happiness  and  virtue  may  be  arranged,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  thus :  1.  Hedonism,  q.  v.  2.  Happiness  is 
not  merely  sensuous,  but  is  intellectual  —  there  is  the  calm 
satisfaction  of  a  well-ordered  mind,  which  transcends  the 
pleasures  of  sense.  This  is  the  view  of  Democritus  and  of 
Epicurus.  3.  The  happiness  of  others— universal  happi- 
ness is  to  be  the  object  of  our  striving,  as  essential  to  our 
own  real  happiness,  4.  Happiness  can  only  arise  from  a 
consciousness  of  moral  excellence.     This  is  the  Stoic  form. 
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In  Eiideifionism,  the  question  whether  virtue  is  happiness  is 
sometiinea  eoiitbuiided  with  the  que«tion  whether  liappiness 
is  virtue ;  and  in  tlie  use  of  terms,  the  proper  distinction  is 
ijot  drawn  between  pleasure  and  liappiaess,  between  external 
welfare  and  real  blessedness.  "Bentham*  thinks  'happi- 
ness '  a  term  too  high,  and  prefers  pleasure,  as  emhracing 
lower  forma  of  enjoyment.  This  is  Hedonism  rather  than 
Eudeemonism."— C.  F.  V. 
Endemoniam,  Ifforal,  in  Kant,"  the  theory  in  human  history 
that  the  race  is  constantly  advancing  morally.  Tt  is  opposed 
to  the  theories  (1)  of  Terrorism  (the  race  is  always  get- 
ting worse) ;  (2)  of  Abderitism,  g.  v. 

EITDEiyiONIST,  in  Kant,'  one  who  finds  the  supreme  motive  not 
in  duty,  but  in  utility  and  his  own  welfare ;  practical  egotist. 

EULER  (Diagrams  of),  indicate  the  nature  of  propositions  and 
syllogisms  by  circles. — Jevons.' 

ETTLER'S,  LIGHT  (Theory  of),  the  undulatory. 

*EURETIC  or  EURISTIC,  v.,  heuretic,  heuristic,  oatensive. 

EUEOPEAH  PHILOSOPHY.— I.  The  Ancient,  Greek,  Eoman. 
11.  The  Medi£eval,  the  Scholastic.  IIL  Modem,  British, 
Dutch  (Grotius,  Spinoza),  French,  German,  Italian,  &c. 

EUSEBIOLOOY,  doctrine  of  reverence  towards  God,  piety,  doc- 
tiine  of  religion  in  its  practical  aspect. 

EUTHANASIA  (Gr.).— 1.  Easy,  happy  death.— Wioland.'  2. 
Kant^  calls  the  sceptical  hopelessness  in  the  solution  of  the 
prohlem  of  pure  reason  tiie  euthanasy  of  the  pure  rea.'son. 

EUTHYMY,  in  Democritus,  a  tranquil  mind  as  the  mmmum 
bonwm,? 

EUTUCHY,  in  Aristotle,  success,  prosperity,  and  is  distinguished 
iVom  Eudeiiiony.' 

EVEIfT  (Lat.),  outcome;  that  which  happens;  result;  issue; 
Ger.  Begebenkeit. — Kant.' 

EVHEMERISM,  the  doctrine  of  Evhemeres,  that  Iho  gods 
were  but  mythical  outgrowths  of  the  history  of  men. 

'EVIDENCE,  "  testimony  to  reality,  either  from  witnesses  or 
from  concomitant  facts. "—C.F.V.    In  Kant,'"  the  a: 


1  DfoMiJitria,  i.  78.    s  Jleliijinti  lunsclnHi,  IKirtliraimn),  M.  SHi-til  d,  Fucuffcf m,  13 

Death;,  ISM.    6  j?«-a  r*™,431.    1 1n  Sentna  di  Tl-a>^.,%    »SlieL,l.,5,n.    ^E 
r.™,ai»,S16i  iVeI«joDi,i2B.    y>B^a.Vmt^'ieL 
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KXEMPLARY.  659 

apodictic  in  iti>  cliaiicti  r    vhen  tlie  object  la  given  in  pure 
intuition     mtmfive  assurance      Evidence  is  dassiiied  as 
objective  metaplijaic^l  phya  cal  and  moral,  immedute  or 
direct,  mediate  or  in  lirect 
*EVIL,  "  in  jta  physical  application,  tliat  wliich  injures ;  m  its 
ethical,  that  which  Tiolates  moral  law,"— 0.  F,  V. 
*Evil,  Orig;!!!  o£ — For  views  of  Bolirae  and  Leibnitz,  seeZeller.' 
EVOLUTION,  THEORY  01"  (Ger.  EniwieMang),  opposed  to 
epigenesis,  j.  v.,  supposes  that  in  generation  all  organic  indi- 
vidual being  is  already  preformed — an  evolution  talcee  place 
from  an  involutioa,  the  result  is  an  educt,  j.  w.    Kant 'called 
it  "the  nest-box  theory" — a  small  box  fitting  into  a  lai^er, 
and  all  finally  inclosed  in  one  bos. — See  Leibnitz.' 
Evolution,  Law  o^  in  Comte,  theasscrtion  that  "every distinct 
class  of  human  conceptions  "  has,  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment, "  necessarily  "  exhibited  three  successive  stages,  the 
Theological,  tlie  Metaphysical,  and  the  Positive. — Stirling.* 
EVOLVE  (Lat.),  to  unroll,  analyze,  resolve,  esplicate,  develop. 
EXACT  SCIENCES,  the  mathematical  and  pjiysical  sciences. 
*EXAMPLE,(seeAnalogy.)— Two  adages  in  philosophy  point  to 
acommon  vice  iu  reasoning;  "Examples  are  odious;"  "ex- 
amples prove  notliing,  they  only  elacidatc." 
EXCEPTIVE,  applied  to  a  proposition,  macks  that  a  part  of  the 
subject  is  excepted  from  the  predicate,  or  a  part  of  tlie  pre- 
dicate from  the  subject,  as  "  all  animals,  except  man,  are 
devoid  of  reason," — See  Hamilton,* 
♦Excluded  Middle. 

EXCLUSIVE,  applied  to  a  particle,  or  a  proposition,  marks 
that  3  predicate  belongs  exclusively  to  one  subject,  or  that 
to  one  subject  a  single  predicate  only  belongs r  "God 
alone  is  eternal;"  "An  angel  is  spirit  alone."— Hamil- 
ton," StOekl.' 
EX  C0NCESSI8  (Lat.),  from  things  conceded ;  in  Lt^ic,  the 

argument  from  what  is  granted  to  what  is  to  be  proved. 
EXEMPLAH,  primary,  original,  model,  earliest  example. 
EXEMPLARY,  in  the  products  of  genius,  marks  their  character 
as  examples,  models  for  study.— Kant.'' 

1  GetcTi. d.  DmUs'i.  Pbil.2l.  17-2-178.    '  Vrt'^eiL'krqfl, 5  31.    > Zdlrr—Gcsch.  d.  Beuisch. 
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EXEBCZSE  (Fr.),  action  for  the  purpose  of  training,  developing 
faculty. — Eeid.' 

EXERTION. — Stirling's  rendering  of  AeuBserung  in  Schwegler's 
statement  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  essence.  Seelye  renders  it 
"  espre^ion,"  which  is  better.  The  sense  of  Aeusaerung  is 
closely  allied  with  phenomenon,  and  manifesiatUm,  but  i(s 
best  equivalent  would  be  utterance,  taken  etymologieiilly  aa 
(mteraiice,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  old  English  writers. 
Udal :  "  Yet  did  he  hide  within  himself  a  secret  power  ,  ,  . 
wliich  than  &  never  afore  tUired  itself.'"  This  rendering 
would  preserve  the  connection  between  the  Aeusserung  and 
Aeusseres,  which  is  so  marked  in  the  paragraph. 

EXEUTIVE,  applied  by  Hamilton'  to  the  faculties  of  will  and 
deriii'e.     Ger.  Beslrdmngsiiermd^en. 

EXHAUSTIVE,  in  Logic,  is  applied  to  the  division  of  genus 
into  two  species  by  a  difference:  Diohotoray. 

EXHIBITION.— See  Darstellung,  Demonstration,  Hypoty- 
posis. 

^EXISTENCE  (Being),  ((Jer.  Daseia).—"  Existence  {Dasein)  is 
more  than  esse  or  being  in  general  (Sein  iiberkaupt) ;  it  is  a 
completely  determined  being." — K,  See  Hamilton,'  Mill.' 
Existence,  in  Hegel,  'Bxistenz  (see  Baseyn)  implies  a  Bourco 
of  being,  fi  ground  or  essence,  from  which  the  determinate 
and  apparent  being  [Daseyn)  lias  sprung.  Existence  is  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  some  ground.— W.  Wallace.' 

BXI8TEHTIAL  PE.OPOSITION,  in  Logic,  affirms  the  exist- 
ence of  an  object,  either  immediately— as  "the  sun  is,"  ex- 
ists—or mediately,  as  "the  aiin  shines,"  is  a  body  which 
illumines  the  earth.    See  Coexisteaoe. — K. 

EXOTERIC— See  Esoteric. 

EXPANSIVE.-See  Elasticity. 

EXPECTANCE,  EXPEOTATIOIT  OF  SIMILAR  CASES,  in 
the  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  Psycholugy,  is  a  method  of  directing 
our  actions  by  what  formerly  happened  in  a  like  case;  some- 
times called  the  Analogy  of  Reason. 

EXPEDIENCY,  "applied  prudence;  a  wise  regard  to  results; 
use  of  competent  means  for  legitimate  ends.  It  is  subordinate 

iWorln  (Hnmillonl,   S.W,   381.      s  On   £«!(,  c,   17:   6Pa    T.-ioli^'^-dWii's  Viaii^ary. 
'  Maufh.,  Lett.  li.    *  Diacmslmt,  B91.    '  Lagic,  ch.  M,  J  1.    «  Lagik,  io  Bncyolopiea., 
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tomorality,  Espediency  is  the  wise  uaeof  means  forwtiatmay 
besought.  Morality,  the  performance  of  what  is  bindiiig  on 
all."— 0.  F.  V.  Expediency  is  a  word  much  used  by  tbe  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  utility.  Paley  has  said  whatever  ise*- 
pedient  is  right.  "  But,"  saya  Dr.  Whewell,' "  the  main  signift- 
cauce  of  such  assertions  is  iu  the  rejection  which  they  imply  of 
any  independent  and  fundamental  meaning  in  the  term  right. 
Those  who  make  such  assertions  intend  to  say  that  actions 
are  right  because  they  promote  some  object — human  happi- 
ness, for  instance;  and  that  those  who  speak  of  actions  as 
absolutely  right  are  in  error.  In  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage, we  speak  of  actions  as  expedient,  wjieii  they  promote 
some  end  which  we  liave  selected,  and  which  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  have  questioned.  If  we  are  prepared  to  put  forward 
the  end  of  our  actions  as  the  proper  end  of  action,  we  call 
them  not  expedient,  but  right.  It  may  be  expedient  for  a 
man  to  lie,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  citptivity.  He  may 
stay  in  captivity  because  he  will  not  tell  a  lie,  but  in  this  case 
we  say  that  he  does  what  is  right,  and  rejects  what  is  expe- 
dient. Expedient  implies,  according  to  its  etymology,  away 
out  of  difficulties.  But  morality  places  betbre  us  a  higher 
object  than  merely  to  escape  from  difficulties ;  she  teaches  us 
to  aim  at  what  is  right.  Wliat  is  expedient  may  be  expedi- 
ent as  a  means  to  wliat  is  right.  It  may  be  expedient  to  tell 
the  ti'uth  to  rescue  an  innocent  person  from  death.  But  wa 
do  not  describe  such  an  action  properly  by  calling  it  expedi- 
ent. It  is  much  more  than  expedient— it  is  right;  it  is 
recommended  not  by  expediency,  but  by  duty.  In  such  cases 
we  can  speak  approvingly  not  only  of  it  as  a  right  means, 
but  of  the  end  as  a  right  end.  Truth  is  not  properly  com- 
mended when  it  is  described  as  a  good  way  of  getting  out  of 
a  difficulty  or  gaining  our  ends." 
^EXPERIENCE  (Ger.  M-/afirung),  "Personal  knowledge.  It  is 
identical  with  the  facts  of  our  consciousness." — C.  F.  V. 
Experience  is  derived  from  and  gained  by  experiment.  It 
is  related  as  effect  to  cause.  "  That  ali  our  knowledge  begins 
with  experience,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  ,  .  .  But  ....  it 

by  no  means  follows  that  all  arises  out  of  experience 

It  is  therefore  a  question  which  requires  close  investigatiim, 
1  Etemtnlt  of  ^omiiiii,  bk,  il.,  cit.  2S.  , 
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and  is  not  to  be  answered  at  first  sight— whether  there  exists 
a  knowledge  altogether  indepecdent  of  experience,  and  even 
of  all  sensuous  i  m  press  ion  a  ?  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  priori,  in  contradistinction  to  empirical  knowledge, 
which,  has  its  sources  a  posteriori,  that  is,  in  experience."— 
Kant.'  Scheiling:'  "  Innumerahle  phenomena  have  been 
foreseen  by  physicists,  in  advance  of  any  demonstration  in 
experience,  and  this  daily  becomes  more  and  more  the  case." 

EXPEEIENTIAL,  experimental. 

*EXPERIMEHT  (Ger.  Versuch),  (see  Ob Bervation. )— Voluntary 
application  of  tests  for  the  discovery  of  truth. — C.  F.  V. 
"  Every  experiment  is  a  question  addressed  to  nature.  It 
involves  a  secret  judgment  a  priori.  Every  experiment, 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  a  prophecy."— Sch  el  ling.' 

EXPERIMENTAL,  connected  with  experiment;  derived  from 
experience;  empirical.  Such  are  experimental  philosophy, 
experimental  judgment,  experimental  physics,  the  experi- 
mental or  exact  sciences. 
Experimental  Concept  (Ger.  ErfahTungibegriff),  an  empirical 
concept;  a  concept  of  the  understanding  (notion)  in  the  con 
Crete. — ^Kant' 

^EXPERIMENTTTM  CRUCIS.-See  Crncial. 

EXPLAKATIOH  (Lat.),  iiteraily,  the  making  plain  or  clear,  so 
that  there  shall  be  nothing  uneven  or  obscure  to  interrupt 
our  view. — See  Explication.  Explanation  of  fact  by  fact, 
consists  in  harmonizing  fact  with  fact,  or  fact  with  law,  or 
law  with  law,  so  that  we  may  see  them. both  to  be  cases  of 
one  uniform  law  of  causation, — Jevons,'  Mill." 

EXPLETIOS  (of  Space},  (Lat.),  filling  out;  the  mathematical 
or  dynamical  occupance  of  space  by  matter,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  material  substance  which  might  otherwise  move 
into  it;  impenetrability. 

EXPLICATION  {G«r.  Ausklamng),  explanation  ;  the  clear  and 
determinate  derivation  of  a  principle, — Kant.' 

EXPIICATIVE.^ee  Essential. 

EXPONENT,  in  Kant,*  the  expression  of  the  necessary  relation 
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in  which  things  in  nature  stand  to  each  other— the  relation 

of  time  (in  so  far  na  it  contains  all  existence  in  itself)  to  the 

unity  of  apperception. 

EXPOWIBLE,  explicable;  capable  of  being  unfolded;  applied 

to  the  "exclusive,  restrictive,  exceptive,  or  reduplicative 

propositions,  the  imperfectly  or  secondarily  moda!."— Reid.' 

EXPOSE  (Ger.  Exponiren),  expound.— Sec  Exposition, 

EXPOSITA,  given  to  be  treated  by  some  logical  process. — 

EXPOSITION  (Lat.),  a  setting  forth,  explanation,  clearing  up ; 
definition,  the  "clear,  though  not  necessarily  detailed,  rep- 
resentation of  that  which  belongs  to  a  concept.    It  is  meta- 
physical, if  it  embrace  wliat  represents  the  concept  as  given 
a  priori. ' ' — Kau  t,' 
.  EXFRESSIOF,  in  jesthetics,  form  as  representative  of  idea, 
EXPROPKIATION(Fr.).— 1.  Passive,  deprivation  of  propertyin 
surrender,  as  of  our  reason  or  our  will.     2.  Active,  depriva- 
tion of  property,  in  jurisprudence. 
'EXTENSION  [Fr.  £tendue;  Ger.  vliwrfe/iwuny).— Uniform  ex- 
tension is  that  in  wiuch  the  dillereuce  is  merely  mimerical, 
as  for  example  in  a  mass  of  lead ;  difform  is  that  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  object  extended  arc  different  or  unlike,  as 
the  pacts  of  tlie  human  body.^W,    Geometrical  extension  ia 
in  space,  ehronometrical  iu  tiine.^Sae  Des  Cartes,^  Leibnitz,' 
Locke,*  Wolf,*  Kant.' 
*EXTENSION,  LOGICAI.— See  CompreheEsion.   Hence,  ex- 
tensive, as  applied  to  syllogism. 
*EXTERNAtITY  or  OUTNESS,  "  separat-eness  from  self.    It 
applies  to  all  that  is  known  as  distinct  from  myself,  the 
know-er."— C.  F.  V. 
EXTaA-MUNDANE  (Ger.  AunserweUlkh),  out  of,  beyond  the 
world.— 1.  In  Physics,  of  space,  or  a  vacuum  beyond  the 
world ;  2.  In  Metaphysics,  beyond  or  above  the  world  of 
sense ;  supersensnous,  as  God  ;  not  absolutely  immanent  in, 
as  Pantheism  supposes,  but  distinct  from  the  world. 
Extra  Noa  (Lat.),  outside  of  us,  external  to  ns;  distinct,  as 
object  from  subject ;  in  another  place. 

1  W»rit,7ll4.  sjfciK.  r(™„33;  Mi>ikl^olin,  iS;  ll.iy^oo.l,  2S,  23.  'I^-iric.  niS., 
p.Ii.,?l.  *^KamrTmt.kuM^ll.,ii.  t /ftman iWerW,, B. II., di. viii., S B,  'Van. 
Qidank, ».  Gott.  d.  WtU  0.  i.  Seclt,  |  TTS.    '  Sda.  Fmi,  36,  66. 
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fifji  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

EXTHAVAGATTCE,  in  Etbica,  passing  far  beyond  due  limits; 
in  thought,  feeling,  pasision,  expenditure, 

EXTKEMES,  in  Logic,  or  material  parts  of  a  proposition,  are  its 
ends  or  terms,  the  subject  and  predicate.  See  Conversioii.— 
Aristotle,'  IJaumgaxten.'  In  speaking  of  a  Syllogism,  the 
word  is  often  understood  to  imply  the  extremes  of  the  con- 
clusion . — Whately ." 

EXTRINSIC  or  EXTRINSICAL,  opposed  to  intrinsic;  from 
without. — Locke;  "Outward  objects  that  are  extrinsical  to 
the  mind ;  and  its  own  operations,  intrinsical  and  proper  to 
Jtaelf,  are  the  original  of  a!l  knowledge." 

EYE,  in  Anthrrtpology  and  iEsthetics,  the  organ  of  vision,  5.  v., 
and  of  the  subtlest  and  most  powerful  forms  of  espression. — 
"  As  the  eyes  are  the  windows  to  let  in  the  species  of  all 
exterior  objects  into  the  dark  cells  of  the  brain,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  soul,  so  are  they  flaming  torches  to  reveal  to 
those  abroad  how  the  soul  within  js  moved  or  affected." — 
Bay.*  Hippocrates  said;  "As  is  the  eye  so  is  the  whole 
body."— See  Berkeley,^  Cudworth,'  Eeid,'  Schopenhauer," 
StSckl.' 


P,  in  Logic,  indicates  that  the  three  other  figures  beginning  with 
F  can  be  reduced  to  the  mode  of  the  first.  Felapton  or  Fes- 
tinocan  be  rediiced,*for  example,  to  Ferio. — See  Conversion, 
Syllogism. 

*F ABLE— The  Greek  writers  distinguish :  1.  The  fable,  mu- 
thon,  or  myth;  3.  The  promyth,  or  introduction  to  the  fable. 
3.  The  epimyth,  coming  after  the  fable,  the  moral. — K. 

FACILITY  (The  Law  of),  in  Mental  Reproduction,  is  that  a 
thought  easier  to  suggest  will  be  roused  in  preference  to  a 
more  difficult  one.— Hamilton.'" 

■*FACT,  "strictly,  that  which  is  done  or  accomplished.  More 
widely,  that  which  is  known  as  existing." — C.  F.  V.  Whe- 
well:  "The  distinction  between  theory  (that  is,  true  theory) 

^  Prior  Jmlgl.,  11.,  xili.    '^ci^oi.ZiHfcJMT.    'ioBic.B.  II.,ch.  i  ,#2.    'Onlhc 
-   ■iEi-m-ij'i  KMB  (43).     S  l«b:llcclual  S„yMI- 
T,)-   Of  tht  m^!,^  itiwl.  ch.  Y,.,  1K-;fll. 
auev-Loilkon  (rmBenatSdt).    ^Lehrb.d. 
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and  fact  is  this :  that  in  theory  the  ideas  are  considered  aa 
distinct  from  the  facts ;  in  facta,  though  ideas  may  he  in- 
volved, they  are  not  in  our  apprehension  separated  ffom  the 
aensatjona.  A  true  theory  is  a  fact;  a  fact  is  a  familiar 
theory.  Tliat  which  is  a  fact  under  one  aspect  is  a  theory 
under  another.  The  moat  recondite  theories,  ivhen  firmly 
eatahliahed,  are  facts ;  the  simplest  facts  involve  aoinething 
of  the  nature  of  theory." ' 
Pact,  Factnm,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  is  applied  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  pure,  practical 
reason,  inasmuch  as  that  law  ia  not  deduced  from,  previous 
data  of  reason,  but  presses  itself  on  as  as  a  synthetic  propo- 
sition a  priori.  It  is  given  through  the  pure  reason ;  ia  con- 
sequently nothing  empirical,  but  is  the  single  fact  of  the 
pure  reason,  which,  in  it,  proclaims  itself  aa  primarily  legis- 
lative (sic  volo,  sie  jv,beo)?  The  fact  or  factum  is  qualified 
as:  1.  J  pmi'i,  intelligible,  noumenon,  original,  cognizable 
by  reason  apart  from  all  condition  of  time.  2.  A  posteriJ>ri, 
sensible,  empirical,  phcenomenon,  derivative,  cognizable  by 
the  conditions  of  time,  actual  doing,  or  failing  to  do.' 

FACTION,  contentious  and  unprincipled  party.— Lewis,  Sir  G. 
0. ;  "  When  a  party  abandons  public  and  general  ends,  and 
devotes  itself  only  to  the  peraonal  interests  of  its  members 
and  leaders,  it  is  called  a  Jaciion,  and  its  policy  is  said  to  be 
factious."  * 

♦Factitious. 

PACTOK,  that  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  second,  produces  a 
third.  The  premises  are  the  factors  of  the  conclusion.  The 
co-operating  forces  in  which  life  oi  ^  nates  o  s  ]  petua.ted, 
are  the  factors  of  life, — Krug. 

"PACtTLTIES  OF  THE  MIND  (Fr  Fa  ull  d  I  ime;  Ger. 
Seeknvenrngen),  (Classification  of)—  Tie  de  elopment 
theory  of  mind,  which  would  trace  all  nen  1  jower  to  sen- 
sation aa  the  primitive  experience  s  natu  ally  pposed  to 
the  acltnowledgment  of  distinct  faculties.  — C.  F.  V.  The 
faculties  of  the  soul,  in  Kant,  are  classified  on  a  psychologi- 
cal principle,  and  are  three  in  number :  cognition,  feeling. 
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appctition.  The  first  of  tbese  fiieulties  contains  the  princi- 
ples, the  giiiding  laws  for  all  three. — Schwegler.' 

*rACULTY  (Lat.  FacuUas;  Fr.  Facum,-  Ger.  Verniogen),  the 
quality  of  the /aeiiis,  or  easy;  capability;  power,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or  moral. — "  A  distinct  power  of  the  mind, 
hy  the  aetioa  of  which  a  distinct  order  of  mental  phenom.- 
ena  is  produced.  Properly,  it  is  power  belonging  to  our  ra- 
tional nature.  The  correlative  designation  is  capacity — the 
capability  of  being  influenced  or  moved  under  the  action  of 
thought,  or  by  external  objects." — C,  F.  V. 

FAGULTT  AND  FACULTIES  (Combination  with  ttaalify- 
lag  Terms).—!.  There  are  numerous  combinations  with  the 
poaaesaive,  marked  by  of:  F.  of  abstraction;  of  the  mind, 
soul  {animce);  of  cognition,  judgment,  feeling,  appetition, 
desire,  conation,  will ;  of  intelligence,  the  intellect,  reason, 
reflection,  understanding;  of  sense-perception;  of  internal 
perception.  2.  With  adjectives  and  participles  r  aa,  appeti- 
tive F. ;  cognitive,  locomotive,  moral ;  prescntative,  con- 
servative, reproductive,  representative,  elaborative,  regula- 
tive.    The  superior  appetitive  faculty  is  the  Will. 

FAITH  (see  Belief),  (Lat.  Fides;  Fr.  Fn;  Ger.  (?/(tu&?).— Faith 
BO  far  as  it  belongs  to  philosophy,  has  two  distinct,  but 
closely  related  senses,  into  one  or  other  of  which  all  its  ap- 
plications may  he  resolved.  First  of  all,  it  is  simply  equiv- 
aleiit  to  belief,  holding  for  true  and  real.  Secondly,  it  is 
used  to  mean  confidence,  trust  in  a  statement,  a  principle,  a 
person,  in  anything.  The  second  of  these  senses  necessarily 
includes  the  first,  but  the  first  may  exist  without  the  second. 
We  may  firmly  believe  a  thing  to  he  true,  in  which  there 
may  be  no  need,  not  even  a  possibility,  for  the  exercise  of 
trust  or  confidence.  But  that  in  which  we  confide,  we  must, 
first  of  all,  necessarily  hold  to  bo  true.— Young. ^     F.  V.  3. 

FALLACIA,  fallacy,  q.  v. 

*FALLACIA  ^atnVOCATIOinS,  (*F.  Amphibolite,  *F. 
Compositionis,  ^F.  Divisionis,  *F.  Acoentus,  *F,  FigursB 
Dictionis,  *F.  Aoddentis,  ^F.  a  Dicto  Secundum  quid  ad 
Dictum  Simplieiter.)—" The  converse,  a  dicio  aimplioiier  ad 
dictum  eecandiim  quid,  is  also  fallacious.  Whatever  gives  pain 
should  be  abstained  from ;  therefore,  surgical  operations 
should  be  abstained  from."— F.  V.  3. 

1  Oeech.  d.  rhih'oiihie,  J  SB.  >  iVovfHCs  ofBuum,  p.  2Sa. 
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*F.  Igaorationis  Elenchi. — The  principal  forms  of  it  are ;  1. 
Mistaking  the  question.  To  prove  that  men  unacquainted 
with  logic  have  reasoned  well,  does  not  prove  the  inutility 
of  it.  2.  Diverting  attention  irom  the  point  at  issue ;  as 
Demosthenes  does  in  his  oration  De  Coronh,  and  Cicero  in 
hia  Fro  Arckia  Jheta.  8.  Miniating  the  question;  aa  when 
the  Jewa  perverted  our  Saviour's  saying,  "Destroy  this  tem- 
ple," ).  e,,  this  body,  into  "  Destroy  the  temple."  4,  Imput- 
ing consequences  or  the  constructive  sophism  ;  as,  phrenol- 
ogy leads  to  materialism, therefore  it  ia  not  true.  5.  Intro- 
duction of  rhetorical  expedients,  as  irony,  personalities, 
appeals  to  the  passions,  &c. 
FaJiacia  a  non  Causa  pro  Catisa,  appears  in  the  following 
forms: — 1.  Nort  i!era  pro  vera  ;  as,  when  Des  Car  tea  explains 
sensation  by  animal  spirils,  the  existence  of  which  is  not 
ascertained.  2.  Non  talk  pro  tcU;  as,  when  the  Norwegians 
attributed  the  disappearance  of  the  ii-.h  from  their  coast  to 
the  introduction  of  inoculation.  Or,  when  one  «aid:  "I 
don't  believe  il'a  any  use,  this  viccination.  I  had  a  child 
viccinated,  and  he  fell  out  of  a  vinder  a  leik  artcr,  and  got 
killed,"  3.  Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoe,  whew  accidental  ante- 
cedence and  subsequence  are  regarded  as  cause  and  effect. — 
F.  V.  3. 
*rallacla  plurium  Intetrogationtim  is  the  Falkcia  Composi- 

tionis  in  an  interrogative  form.^F.  V.  3. 
F.  snmptionis  preearise,  F.  of  precarious  assumption,  F,  pe- 
titionis  principii,  q.  v. 

♦FALLACY,  A  (Ger.  TrugsMuM).—  B(iC:  Paralogism,  Soph- 
ism. 

FALLACY,  FALLACIES  (Mill's  Cl^ssiflcation  of,  Alphahet- 
ioally). — They  are:  A  priori,  confusion,  distinction,  deduc- 
tion, generalization,  induction,  inference,  inspection  simple, 
observation,  ratiocination.     His  synoptic  table  is ; 

Fallacies. 
A,  Of  Simple  Inspection. 

a.  Fallacies  a  priori. 
E.  Of  Inference. 

I.  From  evidence  distinctly  conceived. 
1.  Inductive  Fallacies. 

b.  Fallacies  of  Observation. 

e.  Fallacies  of  Generalization. 
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668  FALLIBIUTZ. 

2.  Deductive  Fallacies. 

d.  Fallacies  of  Batioci  nation, 
II.  From  evidence  indistinctly  conceived. 

e.  Fallacies  of  Confusion.' 
FALLIBILITY,  liability  to  error ;  illusory  character.— Eeid.' 
*FALSE,  FALSITY,   "want  of  harmony  between  atatement 

and  reaiity."— 0.  F.  V,  ^alsUy  transcendental,  impossibility. 

TAMILT  (from  Lat./amti^us,  a  servant;  Fr.  Familk;  Ger.  Fa- 
milie),  in  Ethics,  a  household,  as  under  ose  head,  M'ho  is  a 
parent,  or  in  place  of  a  parent. — See  Fairehild,^  Haven.* 
Family. — 1.  In  classification,  usually  lower  than  an  order, 
and  higher  than  a  genus.  2.  In  the  Critical  Philosophy, 
the  entire  faculties  of  cognition,  grouped  together  in  as  far 
as  they  allow  of  a  derivation  from  a  common  ground.  See 
Constitutive . — Kant .' 

FAKATICISK  (Fr.  Fanatisme,  Exaltation;  Ger,  Sckwarmirei), 
extravagantie  of  emotion,  especially  in  religion ;  the  rule  of 
feeling  in  the  sphere  of  reaaon;  the  overriding  of  the  natu- 
ral by  the  disordered  recognition  of  the  supernatural ;  the 
trusting  in  the  immediate,  where  the  mediate  is  in  place ;  the 
expectation  of  results  without  means ;  visionary  judgcnenta 
of  the  supersensuous  and  divine;  the  confounding  of  imagi- 
nation with  reality.  "Fanaticism  is,  so  to  speak,  a  pious 
preaumptioa.  It  is  the  product  of  a  sort  of  pride  and  over- 
weening self-reliance,  which  makes  a  man  imagine  that  he 
can  by  a  marvellous  soaring  approach  the  natures  of  heaven, 
lifting  himself  above  the  usual  and  prescribed  order." — 
Kant.* 

♦FANCY,  FANTASY  (Fr.  Fan/ahie;  Ger.  Phantasie),  the  imag- 
inative faculty  in  its  "  creative"  character,  giving  vivid  ex- 
pression to  its  representations.    "  Fancy  (PhaTiiasie),  imagi- 

lXn3io.B.V.  SffBArlstotlB:  Ji-inr  Jii«(^,  I.,XLTI.  S^MbUoiI  Eltncllt,Ii.Ui^t 
T.  Atnuier:  Le3.,ch,^.  Senoisiatiin:  AeroaiiiLiig,,l^H)iisri.  Dvvej: Log., Ii.yl. 
naniillan :  Z«|7„  Lact. ZSIII.  GTaxessaae:  ^lnd,ttdFliiU}ii.Lofflc,ch,iS,  Jevoogr 
Mmi.  Lets.  iH  £0311;,  Lesa.  XS,,  XXI.  Do.:  La^c,  in  Sdmee  Pr>n.,  ebdI.  Ss-ZT. 
Keekermunn ;  Sysi.  Zog,,  Sii-i7S.  Kruj:  ioijiS-,  (g  115-117.  Lotie;  Ijigik.iecliat, 
kap., 323-340.  taim:  Jiwf,hlopadfe,I,,8e.  Jtarl  i^al  l^fe  (BajnsKX  Piirt  in.,  ch. 
19,20.  Bothenaiie:  Inililiil.  IViilim^h,  limnlic,  I.  90.  Stler:  Practpl.  Dodrime 
iDj(p„ 35-3T.  UolientBg!  &V..I3  136,18(1,  137.  Wdtta:  S^.Pnrl  ni.,  cli.  B,{  1. 
'V!ba.telj:Loglr,nb.r.  ^JnKti^c(./^l«ml.E^,».V^.,gll.4.  ^ Itmal I'l,il-^.p!,g,\tia-S]0. 
* i(Dr.  IViSoi,  lDS-220.  6  UrtttcUskr,  Elnl.,  IIL  ^Uel«i-d.a^iaili.&hen.ti.ii:hab. 
IT.  Absch.j  fTcntc,  vll.,  433. 
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Dstion  {^mbUdungshrafi),  and  poetical  power  [Dichtunga- 
krafi)  involve  in  common  the  faculty  of  mental  representa- 
tion of  objects  which  are  not  perceived  by  the  senses.  The 
language  of  common  life,  as  well  as  that  of  pliilosophy, 
makes  a  distinction  between  these  terms.  The  Greeks  u-sed 
^aifrniTui  to  designate  both  fancy  and  imjigmatioa  The  Lat- 
ins translated  it  by  Imafftnalio  &onie  pliilosopliers  use 
iancy  (o  designate  (he  iaculCy  of  mental  representation  of 
absent  things;  wlien  fancv  presents  its  objects  with  great 
completeness  and  clearnes'',  they  coll  it  ira'^gm-ition  But 
in  common  use,  imagination  is  the  faculty  by  wliioh  we  have 
a  clear  mental  representation  of  absent  olyects,  and  fancy 
implies  a  facility  in  combining  new  creations  from  the  stores 
of  imagination." — Ebechard.  Grothe  employs  the  word  in 
this  sense  when  he  styles  fancy  "the  ever-moving,  ever- new- 
Jove's  loveliest  daughter,  child  of  his  heart."  Tlie  English 
usage  is  not  entirely  fixed.  Sometimes  imagination  and 
fancy  are  identified;  sometimes  imagination  is  the  collecting, 
and  fancy  the  plastic  power;  sometimes  the  reverse.  All 
these  differences  are  represented  in  Fleming's  Quotations. — 
See  Eeid,'  Stewart,^ 
lAJJTAST  (Fr.  Fantauie),  fancy. 

FAS  (Lat.).— 1.  That  wiiich  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God ;  divine 

,        law ;  opposed  to  jtts,  q.  v.,  or  human  law.    2.  That  which  is 

right,  whether  by  Iiiw,  equity,  custom,  or  permission  ;  right 

justice,  equity;  lawful,  fit,  permitted. 

"FATALISM.— 1.  "The  theory  of  a  blind  necessity  of  nature 

in  the  connection  of  nature  itseif,  without  a  first  principle." 

—Kant.'    2.  The  theory  of  a  blind  necessity  of  nature  in 

■    the  causality  of  the  first  principle. 

FATALIST,  one  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  Fhtalism. — Mill : 

"Though  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  as  stated  by  most  who 

hold  it,  is  very  remote  from  fatalism,  it  ie  proljable  that  most 

necessarians  are  fatalists,  more  or  less,  in  their  feelings," 

FATALITY  [Fr.  Sort;  (fafaliii) ;  Gcr.  Verhangniei).—!.  Result 

determined  by  fate.    South :  "  The  Stoics  held  a  fatality  and 

a  fixed  unalterable  course  of  events;  but  then  they  held  also 

that  they  fell  out,  by  a  necessity  emergent  from  and  inherent 
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ill  the  things  themselves,  which  God  himself  could  not 
alter."    2.  Fatalism.— Kant.' 

*PATE  (Vr.DesUii  (soil);  Ger.  Schichal).—" ]^o  necessity  in 
Kiituru  is  hlliid,  bat  is  conditioned ;  consequently,  is  intelli- 
gible aeceaaity  —  iton  dalw  /atmn."—KtMt,'' 

FATUITY,  extreme  feebleness  of  mind;  foolishness. 

FAVOUR  (Lat.  Eivoi-;  Fr.  Ihveur;  Ger.  Gtinst),  goodwill; 
grace;  mack  of  love;  the  opposite  of  iujury.^Eeid.'  In 
Kant;*  "The  only  free  complacency,  satislacliou,  pleas- 
ure;" applied  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  —  the  beautiful 
makes  its  appeal  to  our  favour;  not  to  our  love  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  sense,  nor  to  our  reason.  The  same,  he  says,  is  true 
of  tlie  speculative  argument  for  the  existence  of  God. 

*FEAR,  "  interna!  agitation  on  account  of  apprehended  evil. 
This  agitation  throws  a  paralyzing  influence  over  the  body. 
It  takes  rank  among  the  emotions." — C,  F.  V. 

*FEELING. — "  In  its  widest  sense,  all  passive  esperience.  In 
this  sense  it  incUdes  all  forms  of  sensibility.  Id  &  more  re- 
stricted sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
in  mind,  by  contrast  with  sensibility  as  a  characteristic  of 
tlie  physical."  Feeling  has  been  applied  (though  not  at  all 
accurately)  to  the  immediate  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
first  truths.— O.F.  V. 
Feeling'  (Ger.  G^iihl),  in  Jacobi,  immediate  tnowinjr,  belief;, 
tbe  oneorganof  certainty  of  tlie  highest  ideas;  of  that  which 
lies  beyond  the  understanding,  the  eternal  and  divine.— See 
Belief. 

PEKVOUR  {Ger. /n6runs;),ardor  of  thought,  feeling,  desire,  pur- 
pose, or  devotion. 

FETICH,  FETICH-WORSHIP,  FETiCH-MAKIlTG,  FE- 
TICH-FAITH.—See  PeticMsm, 

*FETICHISIII,  in  Kant,  a  service  of  God  in  which  statutory 
commands,  rules  of  faith,  and  observances  (the  externals  or 
non-essentials  of  religion)  constitut*  tlie  basis  and  funda- 
mental part. 

FICHTEAHISM,  FICHTEAN  SYSTEM,  system  of  Johann 
Gottlieb  Ficbte  (1762-1814),  a  logical  carrying  through  of 
transcendental  subjective  idealism.  His  later  theory  is  that  of 

1  VrlhHhi.,  } '.2.     SR««.  Vers.,  280i  MriUejohn,  170.      ^  Aziiue  Powers,  Eaa.  v., 
oh.  E.     1  m-aieat!.Tctft,  J  B.    Oni.  d.  rein.  Tmi.,  016,  6li2, 665. 
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absolute  being  as  one  original  divine  life,  revealing  itaelf 
only  in  the  moi'al  acts  of  free  subjects. — See  Science,  Doc- 
trine of. 
FIELD,  of  concepts,  the  objects  to  wliicli  they  can  be  applied. 

Kant.' 
FIGTJEE.— 1.  la  Logic,  the  way  in  which  the  terms  of  a  Sjllo- 
gisni,  q.  v.,  can  be  di3[)0sed.  The  figures  are  four,  and  can 
be  most  easily  fixed  in  the  memory  by  noting  the  position 
of  the  middle  term,  in  the  premises,  on  which  the  figure  de- 
pends. The  first  three  are  Aristotelian,  the  fourth  Galenian, 
F.  First,  middle  term  subject  of  the  major,  predicate  of  the 
minor.  F.  Second,  middte  term  predicate  of  botji.  F.  Third, 
middle  term  subject  of  both,  F.  Fourth,  middle  term  pre- 
dicate of  major,  subject  of  minor.  See  Aristotle,'  Atwater,* 
Fowler,*  Hamilton,^  Jevons,"  Kant,'  Thomson,*  Ueberweg,' 
Ulrioi."  2.  In  Ontology,  the  boundary  of  a  thing  extended, 
EIN   [Fr. ;    Lat.  Finis/   Ger.  Zvieck),  end;    ajm ;    scope.      Fin 

absoln,  main, final  aim,  design,  purpose;  Ger.  Eitdsnixeh 
PIKAL  CAUSES,— See  Causes  Final,  Design. 
FINE  ARTS.-See  iEstheties. 
FINIS  (Lat.),  end;  aim;  final  cause. 

FIKE. — I.  Formed,  according  to  Anasimenes,  by  rarefactioa 
from  air,  2.  In  Parmenidra,  one  of  the  two  immutable  ele- 
ments (heat-fire,  cold-earth)  by  the  mixture  of  which  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  produced.  3.  In  Heraclitus,  the 
primary  elementary  principle  of  nature,  of  movement,  and 
of  vitality.  4.  In  Stoicism,  identified  with  the  divine  power 
and  being. 
*FIRST  CAUSE,  the  origin  or  source  of  all  dependent  being; 

that  is,  of  all  being  which  is  not  self-sufficient.— C.  F.  V. 
FIRST  NOTION,  "the  concept  of  a  tiling  as  it  exists  of  itself, 
and  independent  of  any  operation  of  thought,  as  John,  Man, 
Animal.    It  is  real,  immediate,  direct."    Opposed  to  Second 
Notion . — Hamilton ." 

1  JjTaie!l'!m<fl,  dnl.  il,  ^  PHnr  Analyf.,  I ,  iT.-ji.,  liv.-miil. ;  PlitUT.A!tBlyt.,\.  lit.; 
£(emeBe.£o^c.^r(slDlgI  (Trendelenburg),  JJ24,  28,  3U.  •  £i^c  ch. i,, a.  iDidiuliet 
ioiffc,  ch.  111.,  3f  2, 3.  i Logic,  \xt.  3Ji.  ' £1.  Lta.  in Liigic,\eia. xn.  ^ Die  faltiiha 
SpOtjtnd^k.drrtin'  SglUigiaimhen  Fi^vrm,  1762 ;  »5m(»  (HMteTiBtain,  183S).  T.  1-lSj 
Zn^i^M  pier  J.  n'KOt.  Bee,  edit,  Paris. ISM,  817-211.  >Ioun  ■>/  ra™DM,  JJ 95-100. 
»il(Msmii.  iofl«;,DriH.  Ann,,  1886,  tr.li.yT.M,  Lindsjiy.  ISIl,  JJ  103-118.  "lOalKpcnd. 
d.  li>}ih,^ti^l%ti,^^~^.    UiXEcutstDni(An.ed.|,  139,  I40a. 
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FIRST  PRUJCIPLES-^See  Prineiples. 

FISSILE,  capable  of  being  cleft.  Fission,  the  act  of  cleaving, 
or  of  being  cleft. 

^FITNESS  aad  UNFITNESS.—"  Tlie  one  is  applied  to  tte  Imi- 
mony  of  right  actions  with  the  dignity  of  our  nature  and 
with  the  order  of  thiDga  tinder  the  moral  governmeot  of  the 
world ;  the  other  to  the  want  of  such  harmony,  or  to  conflict 
with  eatublished  order." — -C.  F.  V. 

FIX,  FIXATION,  FIXING,  in  Fichte:  "The  intuiting  be- 
comes intuition,  by  being  fixed  as  such.  To  this  pertain 
three  things :  1.  The  act  of  fixing,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
,  absolute  spontaneity  of  the  Ego — the  Eeason ;  2.  That  which 
is  fixed,  or  is  to  foe  fixed.  This  is  the  imagination,  in  so  far 
as  its  activity  is  bounded  by  the  fixing.  3.  That  which 
arises  from  the  fixation  of  the  imagination — the  intention." 
— Buhle.' 

FLUID,  n-  (Lat,),flowing;  matterwhich  flows, whose  molecular 
parts  are  most  easily  moved  and  displaced  without  separa- 
tion of  the  mass;  opposed  to  the  rigid  and  sclid ,'  it  em- 
braces the  liquids  or  incompressibles,  the  gaseo'os,  and  the 
ethereai  ;  is  applied  in  the  old  theory  to  the  subtlest  forces, 
as  electricity,  light,  caloric,  nerve  action,  which  are  the  im- 
ponderable fluids.  It  is  applied  by  way  of  analogy  to  the 
aonl  by  TJlrici. 

ELTJIDIST  (Fr.),  one  who  adopts  a  Suid  in  hia  hypothesis;  one 
who  explains  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  as  the 
result  of  a  fluid, 

FLUX  (Lat.),  flowing;  passing  away ;  in  Heraclitus,  the  eternal 
motion  and  mutation  of  all  things.  We  cannot  bathe  twice 
in  the  same  river. 

FOCTTS  (Lat.),  hearth;  centring  point  of  straight  lines  or  rays; 
applied  to  the  imaginary  brain  centre  (F.  imaginarius)  of 
impressions  made  on  the  nerves  of  sensation. 

FOLIE  (Fr.),  mania. 

"FORCE,  in  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  the  present  time, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic,  important,  and  difficult  terms. 
Bouillet:  "In  Philosophy  we  mean  by  force,  1.  An  active 
substance  (see  SoTiI,  Substance).  2.  The  power  of  acting 
[see  Activity).   3.  A  direct  manifestation  of  that  power,  as, 


«cL,  yi.T61i  Likrb.,  yiu.  !4T. 
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for  example,  voluntary  eflort.  In  Mechanics,  we  give  the 
name  of  force  to  any  ciiuso  wljioh  sets  a  body  in  motion,  or 
modifies  its  moveqient^'"  "Every  cause  of  an  operation, 
whether  in  the  world  of  mind  or  of  matter." ' 
Force  (_£rqfl),  ia  Hegel,'  with  ita  exertion,  operation,  expres- 
sion, outerance  (Aeui'sruni/},  is  essence  a-s  a  negative  refer- 
ence to  itactf,  and  repelling  itself  from  itself  into  reflection- 
into-other, — teiieition  in  an  alteium 
Force,  in  Kant,*  the  cauaalitv  of  a  substance,  or  substance 
considered  as  causality— substance  AiwforfB;  a  general  aame 
for  everything  which  is  the  giouiid  on  which  depends  the 
production  of  a  determmate  result,  physical  cause;  condi- 
tion **'  ^^^  actuality  of  the  operation  of  easence.  Krug: 
"The  internal  principle  of  operativene*w"  Lemoine:  "The 
idea  of  force  involves  the  idea  of  cause,  and  of  substance. 
Force  is  substance  capable  of  acting,  and,  in  reality,  acting. 
Force  and  substance  can  bo  separated  in  thought  only ;  all 
force  is  substance,  and  all  substance  is  force;  that  which 
does  not  act,  does  not  exi&t."'  Meineke:  "That  in  sub- 
stance which  contains  the  sufficient  reason  of  its  accidents." 
Schopenhauer:  "That  which  imparts  to  every  cause  its 
causality,  that  is,  its  power  of  working.'"  Wolf:  "That 
which  contains  in  itself  the  sufficient  reason  of  the  actuality 
of  action,  or,  the  conation,  the  perpetual  effort  of  acting."' 
Force,  in  its  combinations,  I.  With  adjectives  and  participles; 
absolute,  relative;  active,  passive;  attractive,  repulsive; 
dead,  living;  impelling;  motive,  dynamic;  essential,  me- 
chanical ;  penetrative,  superficial ;  primary,  derivative.  2. 
With  nouns,  F.  of  bodies  in  general ;  of  attraction ;  of  exten- 
sion ;  of  inertia ;  of  repulsion. 
Forces,  the  two,  of  Empedocles,  the  unity  of  Parmenides, 
conjoined  with  the  plurality  of  Hcraclitus;  the  force  of 
attraction  and  the  force  of  repulsion. 
FORGIVENESS,  in  Ethics,  "  implies,  1.  The  i-emission  of  the 
right  to  retaliate,  when  safe  or  proper ;  2.  The  dismissal  of 


rmniil.,  I  6,  pp.  66-67 ;  Jfutui  leire,  14  i  Or^pnnf  K«u  Bt.  <l.  J 
eflwJ.ifejaienc.i'SflOJ.  Foree.    >  Well  sis  mile,  ii^  &1.    ' 
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the  resentful  feelings  which  ii^ury  may  hare  escif«d ;  8.  The 
revival  of  those  feelings  of  good  will  which  it  becomes  ua 
habituaJly  to  cherish." — Fleming.' 

FOBJU.  —  Primarily,  the  figure  or  shape  of  materia!  objects. 
The  "  form "  of  knowledge,  in  the  system  of  Kant/  ia  that 
which  the  mind  itself  contributes  as  the  condition  of  know- 
ing. So,  with  him,  space  and  time  are  "forma"  of  knowledge. 
"That  which  in  the  phenomenon  corresponds  to  the  sensa- 
tion, I  term  its  matter;  but  that  which  effects  (secures)  that 
the  content  of  the  phenomenon  can  be  arranged  under  cer- 
tain relations,  I  call  its /orm." — 0.  F.  V. 
*rorm  of  Cognition,  in  the  Critical  Piiilosophy,  the  mode  in 
which  the  union  of  particular  mental  representationB  is  de- 
termined— the  F.  of  intuition,  and  the  F.  of  thinking,  or  of 
vrndemtanding.  F.  of  a.  propodtion,  the  relation  of  the  con- 
cepts to  unity.  F.  of  external  mCuttioit,  6pa*«,  F  of  internal 
intuition,  time,  F.  of  expeiiemx,  that  which  gi^ea  universal 
validity  to  the  empirical  judgments  F  of  appeidton,  desire, 
tlie  mode  in  which  the  object  is  deoired  or  disliked — See 
Grove,'  Hallara,*  Arbp,  Thomson  ' 

POKMAL,  "  connected  with  conditions  rather  than  causes." — 
Latham.  "Space,  time,  and  number,  may  be  conceived  as 
forms  by  which  the  knowledge  derived  from  oui  sensations 
is  moulded,  and  which  are  independent  ol  the  differences  in 
the  matter  of  our  knowledge,  arising  from  the  sensations 
themselves.  Hence,  the  sciences  which  have  these  ideas  for 
their  subject  may  be  termed  formal  sciences," — Whewell. 
Formal  as  opposed  to  material.— Hamilton,' 
Formal,  as  adj.,  enters  into  various  combinations,  as  F.  error, 
involving  the  logical  form,  opposed  to  material. — F.  indiffer- 
ence of  action,  in  the  freedom  of  the  will,  5.  v.,  opposed  to 
the  obj'ective  indifference.  F.prinmple  of  the  mil,  abstracted 
from  all  subjective  ends,  resting  on  the  ground  that  rational 
nature  exists  as  end  in  itself.  F.  use  of  reason,  abstraets 
from  all  content,  as  the  reason  is  itself  the  source  of  certain 
concepts  and  principles.  It  borrows  them  neither  from  the 
senses  nor  the  understanding. 

iJWnKMio/ifcr.  rM'Ki..272,2;3— SQcBp.Biillor!  Sermim  on  Rrgi^^ess  ofl'tl'^ 
ria.  >&<i,derrirfii.reniiin".  Uelk]e]obn'BTran3.,p.21.  ' Cairelol. cf  I^t/sic.  fliiws, 
7.  *Lilrmt.if  &irotK,^t.II.,  oh.iii,,  JoO.  'iftceiiarj  Jjiicj  i/  Tlioaght,  JJ  11-14, 
t  Logic  (Am.  sdil.),  Appendix,  ese-542. 
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Foimal,  aa  noun,,  also  has  a  number  of  combinntiona.  /I  of 
law,  the  mental  rDpresentation  of  the  identity  iijid  uniformity 
of  tlie  manifold ;  opposed  to  the  iiialerial  of  Uw,  wliich  is 
the  manifold  itself.  F.  of  iiaiure,  tlie  legitimacy  of  all  objects 
of  experience,  whidi,  bo  liir  as  they  are  cognized  apHori,  ia 
necessary.    F.  of  virtue,  in  Plato,  the  cognitiou  of  Ihe  lawof 

i'OKUALLY,  in  tliei\Titingaof  tho8i;holnstics,  hasa  wideand 
iudeterniinaterangeof lucauiug.  Itmarks — 1.  Wiialbelonga 
truly  to  the  existence  of  a  thing ;  2,  the  essence;  3.  essen- 
tial distinction;  4  essential  attrihute;  5,  simple  concept,  rej 
tif  sic,  <ipposed  to  rei  ui  faiis,-  6.  a.  thing  in  the  abstiact,  op- 
posed to  ina/erM^tfer  or  trt  concreto;  7.  the  direct  signification, 
opposed  to  oblique;  8.  a.s  we  conceive  a  thing,  concipiendi 
modus,  as  opposed  to  a  parte  rei.—h.  Seo  Seal,  Virtual, 
Action. 
FORMATIVE,  "having  the  power  of  giving  forni;  plastic." — 

Latham, 
FORMULA,  FORMXTLARY.  a  rule,  law,  or  statement  framed 

with  precisioij.    Hence,  FormulariKC,  Formulate. 
*FORTITUDE.— Bee  Fieiuing.' 

FOURIEKISM:   (from  Fourier,  its  author),  a  system  of  social 
economy,  establishing  a  new  method  of  association, — See 
Group,  Passion,  Passional,  Phalanstery,  Phalanx,  Se- 
ries. 
FREE  AGENT,  FREEDOM.-See  Liberty,  FeceBsity.  WiU. 
*FREE-THIlfKER.— Tliis  term  is  applied  to  Tolaiid, "  a  candid 
Free-thinker,"  by  Molyneux,  in  a  letter  to  Locke,  1697;' 
and  Shaftesbury,'  in  1709,  speaks  of  '"our  modern  free-writ- 
ers."   But  it  was  Collins,*  in  1713,  who  first  appropriated 
the  name  to  express  the  independence  of  inquiry  which  was 
claimed  by  the  Deists.    There  is  no  parallel  word  in  other 
languages. — Farrar.* 
*FREE-WILL  (Ger.  Freie  Wtllkiikr;   Lat,  Arbitrium  Ubcrum). 

—See  Freedom,  WiU. 
FREHCH  PHILOSOPHY.— See  Synthetical  Tables. 
FRESISOM,  FRESISON.  in  Logic,  marts  the  first  mode  in  the 
fourth  figure.    The  major  is  a  universal  negative,  the  minor 
a  special  affirmative,  the  conclusion  a  special  negative. 

^Maa.cfMof.Fha,,  iH.     3  H-mtj.  f°l.  od..  III.  SEi.     s  tTorAa,  Vul. I., p. 6*.     *U 
blsDiicouruofFra^kittking.    n  SamjidJH  !«!.,  p.  6S8. 
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PrE :  Ifo  miserable  man  is  content ; 
SI :  Some  are  content  who  are.  poor ; 
SOm :  Some  poor  people  are  not  miserable. 
See  Frisesomonim,  Port  Eoyal  Logic' 

*Friendaliip. 

ERISESOMORTJBr,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term,  which  niarka  one 
of  the  iudirect  modes  of  the  first  figure  recognized  by  Aris- 
totle. Tlie  last  two  syllables  are  added  simply  for  the  sake 
of  the  metre. — Celentes,  Dabitis,  Fopeamo,  Frisesomorum. — 
D.  P.  S. 

PUERWAHEHALTEir  (Qer,  the  holding  of  a  thing  to  be 
true). — "  Wlien  a  judgment  is  valid  for  every  rational 
being,  the  ground  of  it  is  objectively  sufBcient,  and  the 
Fdrmakrha/f^n  is  termed  conviction  {Ueberzeugung).  If 
it  has  ita  ground  in  the  character  of  the  personal  subject,  it 
is  called  persaasion  (^Veberredung).' — Kaut.* 

•FUSCTIOB.— 1.  "  The  special  exercise  or  form  of  activity  be- 
longing to  a  power  when  operating  for  the  attainment  of  its 
proper  end." — 0.  F.  V,  "  The  word/unciio,  in  Latin,  aimply 
expresses  performance  or  operation ;  funoHo  munerU  is  the 
exertion  of  an  energy  of  some  determinate  tind,  but  with  us 
the  word  /unction  has  come  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of 
muniii  alone,  and  means  not  the  exercise,  but  the  specific 
character  of  a  power.  Thus,  the  function  of  a  clergyman 
does  not  mean,  with  us,  tJie  performance  of  his  duties,  but 
the  peculiarity  of  these  duties  themselves.  The  function  of 
nutrition  does  not  mean  the  operation  of  that  aniaial  power, 
but  its  discriminate  character." — Hamilton.'  2.  In  Quan- 
titative Induction,  any  quantity  which  depends  npon  and 
varies  with  another  quantity,  and  either  may  be  considered 
the  function  of  the  other, — Jevons,' 

FUNDAMENTAL,  serving  to  lay  the  foundation;  pertaining  to 
the  foundation. — F.  Philosophy,  the  primary  scientific  basis, 
forming  the  first  grand  division  of  philosophy.  Biedermann 
{I83S),  Gcrlach  (1843),  Krug  (1827),  Lautier  (1837),  H.  F. 
Eichter  (1824),  Tafel  (1848),  and  others.  F.  Laws  of  Thought, 
in  Hamilton:'  1.  Identity;  2.  Contradiction  or  Non-Con- 
tradiction ;    3.   Excluded   Middle.     4.    Eeason   and   Conse- 

'(BaynsalEM.    S  fl-in.  F«t...  848;  MelklpJoliD.  49S,      I  iscU.,  I.,  150.     liWHnjte. 
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quent  01  Sufficient  Eeason. — F.  Principles,  ultimate  and  sa- 
preme  principles.— i^  Proposition,  tliat  on  wliicli  other  propo- 
sitions rest.     It  may  be  relative  or  absolute. 

PUNDAMENTUM  (Lat.),  foundation.— Ji'.i>(w;sJoBis,thesround, 
basis,  or  principle  of  division, — F.  Re/alionis,  the  ground  of 
relation,  i.  e.,  the  series  of  events  or  circumstances  wliioli  es- 
tablish a  relation  between  two  correlative  terms, — Jevons, 

FUTURE  (Lat.),  that  which  is  yet  to  be;  time  to  come;  opposed 
to  pail  and  present.    Hence,  Futurity. — Eoid,'  liamilton.' 

rUTURITION,  in  the  Leibnitzian  metaptiysics,  tlie  fortuitous 
character  or  contingency  of  truths  or  tilings.' 


OAIEN,  FIGURE  OF,  GALEIQAN  SYLLOGISM,  in  Logic, 
theordinary  name  of  the  fnurth  %ure,  attributed,  on  slender 
authority,  to  Galen.  The  first  three  ai-e  the  Aristotelian. — 
Hamilton.' 

GAUTAMA,  QODOMA,  GOTAMA,  Buddha,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fouiidiT  of  lioodhism  (prob.  624-5-13  b.  c). 
See  BrahmaBism,  Karma,  Metempsychosis,  Ifirvana.  — 
J.  Thomas.' 

GEDANEE  (Ger.),  "  not  only  a  thought,  butas  a  thought  truly 
is,  a  Ge-danhe,  a  putting  or  bringing  together  of  things." — 
Stirling.* 

GEFtJHI  (Ger.),  feeling,  I.  of  pleasure  or  pain  ;  emotion  ;  2. 
of  touch. — Hamilton,' 

QEmttTH  (Ger.),  mind,  soul,  heart,  spirit ;  disposition,  nature, 
temper,  feeling.— I.  The  total  faculty  of  desire,  sensuous  and 
rational. — Eberhard,  2,  The  faculty  which  brings  into  syn- 
thesis the  sense-repreaeu  tat  ions,  and  effects  the  unity  of 
empirical  apperception .—Kiint.  3.  The  soul,  reflected  in 
itself,  drawn  to  its  own  individuality,  and  inwardly  feeling. 
— Mussmann.  4,  The  totalityof  those  manifestationsof  the 
intellectual  life  in  man  which  constitute  the  feelings,  and 
the  desire  which  they  determinc—Schul/e.  It  has  a  largo 
number  of  compounds. 

1  Worle  (Hnmllfon),  SM-SiS,  C29,    '  SeUTs  War!:!.  Noloi  ZitI,  MB,  win.     '  tlxadlct, 
J.,  8  xivl.,  J  Iti.,  i  ciii.    </,nffir,  286,  =03.    ^IHcU  of  Bii^mpky  asd  M>ja,o:<iai,,  a.  r.  (at 
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GENERA.— See  Genus. 

GEUESAL  [Ger.  Allgemdn),  the  opposite  of  special  or  partie- 
ui;ir ;  uiuvei-sal.  Ifc  comprelienda  a  plurality  of  objecta 
under  a  cummon  point  of  view.     It   may  bo  absolute  or 

General  Idea,  A  (abstract  idea), "  is  an  idea  of  the  mind,  consid- 
ered there  as  separated  fioJO  time  and  place,  and  so  capable 
to  represent  any  particular  being  tiiat  ia  conformable  to  it." 

General  ITames,  Terms.—"  The  functiou  of  naming,  and  par- 
ticularly of  general  names,  in  induction,  may  be  recapitu- 
•  lateU  as  follows :  Every  inductive  inlerence  which  is  good  at 
all,  is  good  for  a  wliole  class  of  cases.  A  process  of  experi- 
mentation and  comparison  is  necessary,  in  which  .  .  some 
uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature  {must  be)  evolved  and 
ascei'taiued.  .  .  If,  being  ascertained,  it  can  he  renietnhered, 
it  will  serve  as  a  formula  for  making,  in  piirticular  cases,  all 
such  inferences  as  the  previous  experience  will  warrant. 
But  we  can  only  secure  its  being  remembered,  or  give  our- 
selves even  a  chance  of  carrying  in  our  memory  any  consid- 
erable number  of  such  uniformities,  by  registering  them 
through  the  medium  of  permanent  signs,  which  (being,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  signs  not  of  an  individual  fact,  but  of 
a  uniformity,  tliat  is,  of  an  indefinite  number  of  facts  similar 
to  one  another)  are  general  signs;  nniversals;  general 
names,  and  general  propositions."— J.  8.  Mill.' 

General  Notions,  Abstract  Notions  ((5er,  Oesckkehtsbegriffe), 
are  notions  by  which  several  particular  things  are  pre- 
sented in  common;  as,  mineral,  plant,  animal.  They  are 
opposed  to  individual  notions. 

General  Propositions  (Signs),— Sec  General  Names> 

General  Term.— See  Term. 

General  Truths  are  those  which  "exist  independent  of 
experience." — Devey.' 

General  Words.— "General  and  universal  belong  not  to 
the  real  existeuce  of  things;  but  are  the  inventions  and 
creatures  nf  the  understanding.  Words  are  gene i-ftl  ■  .  when 
used  for  signs  of  general  ideas." — Locke.' 

l^um.  F«a!r.!.,n.,ch,si.,0.    S£(9ic,  b.  iT.,  c)l.  ill„g  3,4.    3  Zojic,  b.  iu.,  ch.U.,  J  i. 
•  Hian.  TlMiiiL,  B.  lU.,  ch.  S,  i  11. 
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OEN EHALI A,  "  intermediate  scientific  truths  derived  from  tlie 
higher  generalities  of  science,  and  destined  to  serve  as  the 
generalia,  or  first  principles  of  the  various  arts."— J.  S.  Mill.' 

"GEJrEaALIZATIOIT,  GEITERALIZISG.— <?.  of  a  name  ap- 
plies it  to  a  wider  class  of  objects  than  hofore,  so  that  the 
extension  of  its  meaning  is  increased,  aiid  the  intension  di- 
miuislied. — Jevons.' 
Generalizations,  Empirical,  are  based  upon  "phenomena 
whose  concomitant  occurrence  k  ko  ftoquent  as  to  warrant 
the  inference  of  some  antcuedeiit  connection  between  them, 
without  affording  us  any  secure  ground  for  allirming  the 
manner  of  its  existence." — Dei'Cy.'' 

GElIfEEALIZE,  to  reduce  to  genus  ;  t<)  go  through  tlie  act  of 


GEIOIRALS,  the  constituents  of  a  genm. — "  It  is  to  Bacon  we 
owe  the  development  of  the  idea  that  the  whole  of  natural 
philosophy  consisfs  entirely  of  a  sorica  of  inductive  general- 
izations .  .  and  of  a  corresponding  scries  of  inverted  rea- 
soning from  generals  to  particulars."— Bir  J.  Herscliel.* 

GENESANT,  s. :  "  I3egetting  or  productive  iiower."— Gianville, 
L.  J. 

GENERATE,  cause;  produce,— Herbert  Spencer.  L.  J. 

GENERATIO  (Lat.),  generation;  production. —  O.  tequwea, 
equivocal  generation ;  production  of  animals  and  plants 
without  the  procreaLive  medium;  Bpontaneous  generation, — 
O.  tekohgica,  teleological  generation ;  the  bringing  forth 
an  organic  heing  iu  accordance  with  an  aim. 

GENERATION  OF  IDEAS,  "thesimploideasffmerafe,  rather 
than,.  .  compose,  the  complex  ones." — Mill.^ 

GENERATIONAL  PASSION,  in  the  Sneictary  school,  iamily 
love,  as  existing  between  the  successive  generations. 

GENERIC,  of  or  pertaining  to  genus  or  genonc  notions;  gen- 
eral ;  opposed  to  specific.  It  is  applied  to  ciiaracters  or 
properties,  differences,  names,  tcriui. 

GEKERIFIOATIOS",  the  reducing  to  genera.  It  stands  in  re- 
ciprocal relation  to  specification. — "Tiie  alistraction  which 
carries  up  species  into  genera,  is  called,  in  that  respect,  gen- 
erification,  or,  more  loosely,  generalization.    The  process  of 
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abstraction,  by  whiet  oat  of  a  proximately  lower  we  evolve 
a  proximately  higher  concept,  is,  when  we  speak  with  logical 
precision,  called  the  process  of  Generiflcation." — Hamilton.' 

SEHER08ITY,  in  Ethics,  noblenees,  largeness  of  nature,  shown 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  in  giving.  It  corresponds 
with  i?JV'Sspi6Ti!!,  freeness,  largeness  of  mind  and  spirit,  in 
Aristotle'  and  Plato.' 

GENESIS,  in  Biology,  origin,  source,  productive  cause;  evolu- 
tion.— Herbert  Sponcer  divides  it  into  Homa-genesis,  or  Gamo- 
yenesia,  in  which  the  successive  generations  are  alike,  and 
have  a  sexual  origin;  and  ffelero-geiiesis,  when  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  form  is  cyclical.* 

GENETIC,  related  to  the  genesis. — (?.  deflmtlone  consider  the 
deilned  subject  as  in  the  process  of  becoming. — Hamilton." 

"GENIUS  and  TALEHT.—ffe'iiua,  Wit,  and  Humoar  (have  beea 
considered  by  many  as  words  of  equivalent  signification. 
There  is,  however,  a  real  difference  between  them.  They) 
are  all  the  offspring  of  imagination,  bnt  a  much  greater 
share  of  it  is  requisite  to  constitute  true  genmt  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  Genius  is  characterized  by  a  copious  and 
plastic,  as  well  as  a  vivid  and  extensive  imagination ;  by 
which  means  it  is  equally  q  al'fied  t  '  ut  and  ate 
to  conceive  and  describe,  in  ten  ymn         eb 

jects  it  contemplates.    On    h  ad         a  d  ft 

neitlier  invent  nor  create ;    h  y  n  possea. 

the  compass,  nor  the  plas        p  f  lay 

Their  provinceistoassemblew  ha        es     h  n  mna 

and  imagee  which  mayexci  p  a  a  ry  d  u  Wii  a 
the  moat  shining,  huwour  is  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most 
useful  quality.  Wit  discovers  itself  in  smart  repartees,  ia 
ingenious  conceits,  in  janciful  allusions,  and  in  brilliant 
sentiments.  Humour,  on  the  other  band,  manifests  itself  in 
ludicrous  representations,  in  masterly  strokes  of  m 
character,  in  shrewd  observations,  jind  in  faeetioi 
tation  and  narrative.  This  quality  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds, — into  that  which  is  displayed  in  the  representation  of 
characters,  and  may  be  denominated  htimotir  of  character ; 
and  into  that  which  is  displayed  in  composition,  and  may  be 
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called  hwmoiir  in  writing.  The  first  consists  in  the  art  of 
marking  tlie  follies,  the  foibles,  or  the  oddities  of  the  char- 
iicter  eKhibited  so  strongly,  and  exposing  them  in  such  a 
ludicrous  light,  as  to  excite  pleasantry  and  laughter.  Sii- 
jnour  in  writing  consists  either  of  random  strokes  of  ridicule 
&nd /acetioumeas,  occasionally  thrown  out,  as  subjects  ot  drol- 
lery and  pkamnirii  happen  to  occnr;  or  of  a  vein  of  iroiay 
and  delicate  satire,  purposely  displayed  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject.i 

GENIUS  or  SOCRATES.— See  DsDiaoii. 

"GENUIHE,— See  Authentic. 

*G-ENUS,  a  class  made  up  of  two  or  more  species.— ff,  generalie- 
dmum,  eummum  geniis,  the  most  general  genus ;  ihat  which  is 
not  part  of  any  higher  genus. 

GEOSIETBY,  in  Kant,'  the  science  which  determines  the  prop- 
erties of  space  synthetically,  and  yet  a  priori.  "In  G.  we 
argue  by  intuitive  percej)tion  of  each  step.  Geometri/xdrea- 
mniag  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  inductive," — Jevons,' 
Pascal,' 

GEEJHAN  PHIIOSOPHY.— See  Synthetical  Tables. 

GHOSKGer.  ffmQ,  spirit;  soul;  disembodied  soul. 

GIVE,  GIVES,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  applied  to,  1.  The 
recognition  of  the  object  by  ifa  impression  on  the  senses. 
2.  The  concept  in  a  judgment,  when  it  is  presupposed  as 
already  known,  and  furnishing  the  means  for  further  cogni- 
tion. 8.  A  pure  intuition,  when,  the  cognitive  faculty  de- 
rives it  from  itself,  not  arbitrarily,  but  on  the  necessary 
ground  of  its  own  character. — Kant,'  Mellin,^ 

GLAIIBE  (Oct.),- 1,  Faith,  as  a  theological  virtue.  2.  Belief, 
q.  v.,  ill  the  philosophical  sense. — -namiltoii.' 

GLOSSOGRAPHY,— See  GlOBSology. 

GLOSSOLOGY,  "Comparative  philology."— Whewel I.  "The 
most  useful  signification  which  could  bo  given  to  this  word, 
would  be  the  details  of  the  number,  connection,  and  condition 
of  the  languages  of  the  earth  ;  in  which  case  it  might  sup- 
plant the  barbarous  term  imffw/sfiii."— Latham,"  Sec  Ter- 
minology. 

I  Emy  on  Ortsinal  dmias.  Sto,  I.onrtoo,  1767.  s  a-!i.  it.  rrin.  nm.,  16  9.  40  8. 120, 
3)1.  'Less.  IB  Logic,  BS,  ZIS,  116.  tin  Port  Rogal  Jjygic  (DnynSBl,  aiT.  <>Eita. 
rumbas  19ia.,5Sls,610,«98;M«IkMoliii'sTnuitI.,21,lW,S0S,3I9,*lP,    «  HlWiri. 
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*Gnome. 
Gnome  ia  the  Parai-el  '  n  efh  ol  tl  e  dementi  v  spirit  of  the 
eai  W         e 

GirOMIC  h        J,  ch         e     f  a  J  ori     sen     uious.-Tlie 

ter      gnon        le  o    d  a  o  e       a     fMtry,  the  ob- 

jec  o     vh  ch  wis  Gnomic  Philosophy  — -lee  Synthetical 
Tables 

GNOMOLOGT  collee  on  of  ^^non      mix 

GNOSEOLOGT,  GHOSOLOGY.  GNOSTOLOGT,  in  Metaphys- 
ics, doctrine  or  system  of  cognition  ;  theory  of  knowledge ; 
used  by  Stirling  to  render  Wiaitensehaftikhre  (Fichte's). 

GNOSIS  (Gr.),  a  seeking  to  know,  cognitio;  a  knowing,  knowl- 
edge (Plato);  deeper  wisdom;  secret  or  mystic  doctrine;  a 
philosophy  of  religion  which  made  its  appearance  in  the 
early  church  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics. 

GHOSTICISM,  a  system  of  Gnosis,  which  arose  from  the  min- 
gling of  the  Perso -Glial dean  philosophemes  with  Greek  and 
Christian  elements,  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Cliristiaa 
era.— See  jEoqs,  Demiurge,  Emanation,  Hyle,  Iffaniohe- 
ism.  Matter.  See  Baur  (1835),  Erdmann  (1847),  Matter 
(1828],  Neander  (1818)  translated;  Schmidt  (1828). 

GOCLENIAM',  from  Rudolph  Goclenius  (1547-1628),  in  Logic, 
a  name  of  the  regressive  Sorites. 

*GOD  (Gr.  Beoc;  Lat.  Dew;  Fr.  Dieu ,■  Ger.  Gott).—'SQi  the 
etymology,  aee  Adelung,'  Meidinger,'  Waohier.* 
God,  Attributes  of,  in  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  Natural  Theology, 
Bee  special  articles,  Eternity,  Necessary,  Omnipotence,  Omni- 
presence, Omniscience,  Self- Existent,  &c.  The  attributes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scholastics,  are  determined  by  the  three  ways 
of  causality,  negation,  and  eniiuence — He  is  a  final  cause 
of  all  things,  possessor  of  all  perfections  involved  in  the 
eifect;  He  is  not  in  any  degree  evil  or  limited:  He  is  by 
pre-eminence  all  that  is  good. 
God,  Attributes  of;  Classifioatioii  of.— "God  is— 
"  1.  According  to  his  special  relations,  I.  to  the  moral  world, 
holy,  good, righteous;  2.  to  the  physical  world,  a,  according 
to  the  mathematical  —  omnipresent,  eternal ;  b,  according  to 
the  dynamic — almighty,  omniscient;  3.  to  the  conjoined 
moral  and  physical  world— nil- wise,  blessed. 

'■Ei!t.BfSiiamf.iaeae,Tl.Vli,<ii.liSi.    "Granva.  lnitiah.W^TUrb.,e.-<i.    *7trgl. 
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"II.  According  to  Hia  general  relations  to  the  n 
finite,  unchangeable,  independent ;  2  purely  spiritual— selP 
sufficient,  absolutely  n  y    — B     hm         Tl      att   b  t 

have  also  been  classifi.  d  ea  phy  1  m  I  £  1  y  cI  nd 
moral;  internal  or  im  n       nt      lid        tc       1         t  u  t 

passive  and  active. 

God,  Definitions   o£— '  Th     S  p    me  B    n      wl  t    n 

within  Himself  the  ca  lb     f    11  ti  — Ad  1     g        Ih 

flcst  ground  of  all  being ;  the  divine  spirit  whicli,  unmoved 
itself,  moves  all ;  absolute,  efficient  principle ;  absolute  no- 
tion ;  absolute  end." — Aristotle.  "  The  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  actually  operative  in  life" — Fichte.  "The  abso- 
lute Spirit;  the  pure  eaaentiai  Beicg  that  makes  Himself 
object  to  Himself;  absolute  holinejiH;  abaolnle  power,  wis- 
dom, goodness,  justice. " — Hegel.  "A  being  who,  by  His 
understanding  and  will,  is  tlie  Cause  (and  by  consequence 
the  Author)  of  nature ;  a  being  who  lias  all  riglita  and  no 
duties ;  the  supreme  perleclion  in  substance ;  the  all-obligat- 
ing Being;  Author  of  a  universe  under  moral  laws;  the 
moral  author  of  the  world ;  an  Intolligenco  infinite  in  every 
respect."— Kant,  "  God  is  derived  incojitestably  from  good, 
and  means  the  Good  itself  in  the  jierfoct  sense,  the  absolute 
Good,  the  primal  Giood,  on  which  all  other  good  depends  — 
as  it  were,  the  fountain  of  good,  llonco,  God  has  been 
styled  the  Being  of  beings  {ens  entium),  the  supreme  Being 
{em  mimmum),  the  most  perfect  Being  {ens  perfectismm'om,  e. 
rea!issimum)."—Kiag.  "  The  sufflciont  reason  of  all  monads ; 
primitive  simple  siibstance;  single  primitive  unity;  pare, 
immaterial  actuality."— Leibnitz.  "The  independent  Su- 
preme Being,  author  and  maker  of  all  tinng-i,  from  wliom  we 
receive  all  our  good,  who  lovea  us,  and  gives  us  all  things." 
— Locke.  "Most  perfect,  most  real,  most  holy,  most  right- 
eous, and  best  Being ;  the  supreniest  Intelligence,  the  primal 
essence;  Creator,  ruler,  and  judge  of  the  world." — Lossius. 
"  The  absolute  substance,  containing  all  things  in  Himself, 
seeing  all  things  in  Himself,  according  to  their  true  nature 
and  being." — Malebranche.  "  The  word  God,  fairly  nsed, 
means  a  caiise  of  the  world,  distinct  and  separate  from  it. 
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and  with  permialily.  Theism  demands  not  alone  a  Cause 
of  the  World  distinct  from  it,  but  aa  intelligeDt  cause,  that 
is,  with  cognition  and  will  —  consequently,  personal  and  indi- 
vidual. An  impersonal  God  is  no  God  at  all;  it  is  an  abuse 
of  the  word,  a  non-concept,  a  contradiction  in  the  adjective." 
— Schopenhauer.  "The  absolute,  universal  substance;  the 
real  cause  of  all  and  everj  existence;  the  alone,  actual,  un- 
conditioned being  —  not  only  cause  of  all  being,  but  itself 
all  being,  of  which  every  special  existence  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation."— Spinoza,  "  The  ens  a  se,  spirit  independent,  iu 
which  is  embraced  the  sufficient  reason  of  the  existence  of 
things  contingent,  that  is,  of  the  universe." — Woi£  "  God 
ifi  all  eye,  understanding,  ear;  unmoved,  undivided,  undis- 
turbed; ruling  all  through  thought;  and  like  toman  nei- 
ther in  form  nor  understanding."— Xenoph an es. 
God,  Existence  o^  Argnment  for,  Demonstratioii,  Froofs 
of. — The  terms  used  in  defining  or  classifying  these  are: 
Cosmolugical,  historical,  naturalistic,  ontologlcal  or  teleolog- 
ical,  practical  or  moral  (the  Kantian),  supernaturalistic, 
theoretical,  on  which  see  the  special  articles. 
EK)d,  FhilosopMcal  Systems  Concernii^.—See  Atlieism, 
Deism,  Pantheiaiu,  Theism.  Among  the  names  of  authors 
who  have  a  historical  placo  in  the  philosophical  discussions 
of  the  doctriue  of  God  and  the  associated  topics,  may  be 
mentioned :  the  Fichtes,  Hegel,  Herder,  Jacobi,  Kant,  Leib- 
nitz, Mendelssohn,  Reimarua,  Eitter,  Ulrici,  Des  Cartes,  Bled- 
soe, Brougham,  Oudworth. 

OrOOV  {in  General),  "that  which  has  a- value. "—Kant.  "Every- 
thing which  promotes  the  end  to  which  the  springs  of  action 
in  any  being  are  directed."— Eeinhard,  "All  that  is  the 
object  of  desire." — Schulze.  "That  which  has  a  more  abid- 
ing value  than  what  is  simply  pleasant." — De  Wette.  "That 
which  is  as  it  should  be,  or  that  which  fulfils  its  destination." 
Zerrenner. — See  Bonam.  Fu. 
*Good  (The  Chief),  {Ger.  Out,kockdes). 

GOOD,  GOODNESS  (Claasifieation  of).-"  The  good  or  perfect 
may  be  divided  into  metaphysical,  physical, and  moral  good. 
In  the  phrases  'morally  good'  and  'morally  had,'  (he  term 
'  morally '  is  used  to  indicate  the  specifiG  nature  of  goodness 
or  badness  idleged  to  exist,  namely,  such  goodness  or  bad- 
ness as  can  belong  to  personal  actions,  and  to  the  agents,  in 
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contrast  with  other  forms  of  goodneas  or  badness,  suc!i  as 
may  belong  to  things.  The  'right'  thus  comes  under  a 
wider  generalization,  namely,  the  '  good.'  Happiness  is  a, 
good  viitkin  a  man;  property,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  exter- 
nal good;  bat  the  moraUy  good  is  distinct  from  both,  as  good 
connected  witli  what  a  man  is  and  does,  in  contrast  with 
what  a  man  experiences  and  lias."— Oalder wood.' 
GOBCtOITZZATION',  from  Goigon,  who  turned  all  she  looked 
apon  into  stone.— Used  by  Stirling  to  mark  the  theory 
"  that  mind  ia  ao  peculiar  a  Giorgon,  that  it  transforms  ob- 
jects into  its  own  nature— the  Gorgonization  of  the  object  on 
the  part  of  the  subject — the  belief  of  all  subjective  ideal- 

OEtACE,  in  .SIsthetics,  beauty  of  form,  in  movement,  in  car- 
riage, in  attitude. — Chesterfield  (to  his  son):  "Senza  la 
Grazia  tutta  fatica  S  fana"  [without  grace  all  your  trouble 
is  of  no  account). 

DEADATION,  GHADUATIOH,  in  Logic,  process  from  step  to 
step;  progression  by  regular  dpgroes. — "The  method  of 
gradation  consists  in  taking  &  numbecof  stages  of  a  property 
ia  question,  iiilermediate  betiveen  two  extreme  cases  which 
appear  to  be  different." — Whewell,' 

GEADE,  GRADUS,  in  Ontology,  degree,  "the  distinction  of 
internal  qualities  of  the  same  things." — Wolf.  "  The  inten- 
sive magnitude  of  a  thing.  .  .  .  Between  any  two  supposed 
grades  there  are  intermediate  grades."— Krug. 

GBADUAL,  proceeding  by  grades  or  degrees. 

"Grammar  (Universal). 

GRAMMATICAL  PREDICATE,  the  verb,  containing  both 
copula  and  logical  predicate. — G.  sentence  may  contain  any 
number  of  distinct  propositions,  which  admit  of  being  sepa- 
rated, but  which  are  combined  together  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.™ Jevons.' 

GRAMMATOLOGY,  science  or  tiieory  of  the  grammatic ;  phil- 
osophical grammar. 

•Grandeur.     ^Gratitude. 

GRAVITATION,  GRAVITY,  THEORY  OF,  in  Metaphysics, 
conjecture  in  regard  to  the  n;iturc  of  tlie  force  by  which 
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Ijodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  attraction.  "If  it  were  trae 
that  the  fall  of  an  apple  was  the  occasion  of  Newton's  pur- 
ening  the  train  of  thought  which  led  to  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
Yeraal  gravitation,  the  habits  and  constitution  of  Newton's 
intellect,  and  not  the  apple,  were  the  real  source  of  thiagreat 
event  in  the  progress  of  knowledge." — Wliewell.'  "  True 
philosophy  has  shown  it  to  be  unsolvable  by  any  hypothesis, 
and  resolved  it  into  the  immediate  ivill  of  the  Creator." — 
Quinuy,  L.  J.  In  Hegcl'a  Mechanics,  in  his  Science  of 
Nature,  "  Gravity  is  the  being  irt  se.  the  self-intern ality  (tha 
being  within  self)  of  matter,  its  longing  to  come  to  itself, 
the  iirst  trace  of  subjectivity.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
body  is  the  one,  the  oneness  which  it  seeba." — Schwegler,- 
See  Jevons.^  In  Kant,'  "  The  operation  of  general  attractioa 
which  all  matter  cKerciaea  immediate/ya'po'a  all  matter,  at 
all  degrees  of  remoteness."  Ger.  Schwere.  "It  differs  from 
gravity,  which  ia  the  effort  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater  gravitation." 
Gravitation,  in  Ethics,  is  applied  to  a  central  and  univer- 
sal principle  of  morals, 

GREEKS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.— See  Synthetical  Tables. 

GEOTESftTJE,  in  Esthetics,  from  GroUa  (Italian),  an  artificial 
cave,  where  wild  and  comic  figures  were  often  painted. — The 
grotesque  in  art  is  the  counter-ideal,  bandied  ideally.  "  Farca 
is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a  picture." — Du  Fres- 
noy.^ 

GBOlTlfD  (Ger.  Grand),  in  Logic, /mdamental  cause,  principle, 
or  reason  ;  the  su0l^iii  reason,  5,  v. 

GEOUP  (Fr.),  in  the  Societary  school,  a  union  of  persona,  at- 
tracted to  each  other  by  one  of  the  four  affective  passions. 

*Gymnosophist. 


HABILITATIOK  {HabUUaa,  aptitude,  ability),  the  formal  ad- 
mission of  a  teacher,  especially  of  a  university,  into  the  fac- 
ulty to  which  he  desires  to  attach  himself. 

*HABIT    (Fr.  Habitude;  Ger.  Qev)ohnheit).—"The  virtues  are 
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neither  passions  nor  capacities;  they  are  habits  acquired." — 
Aristotle.'    See  Hamilton,'  Eeid.^ 
HABITUDE.— "Relation;  respect;  state  witli  regard  to  some- 
thing else." — L.  J,    "  Names  being  supposed  to  stand  per- 
petnally  for  the  same  ideaa,  and  tlie  same  ideas  liaving  ini- 
routably   the  same  kiibitudes  one   to  anotlier;  propoaitions 
concerning  any  abstract  ideas,  tltat  ore  onco  true,  must  needs 
be  eternal  verities."— Locke.* 
HAECCEITT  (lit.,  tliUneas),  a  Scliolastic  term  to  express  indi- 
viduality or  singleneas,  wbicli  we  mark  by  tlie  word  "this;" 
aa,  this  man,  thie  fruity  t}us  star. — K. 
HALF-KANTIAHg!  (Oer.  IMb-KcaUi<mer),  a  terra  applied  by 
H.  Bitter,  in  bia  book  (1827)  directed  against  pantheism. 
It  is  applied  to  those  who  accepted  Kant'a  vieiva  with  modifi- 
cations, as  Beck  and  Bardeli. — Sec  E!uhn.* 
HALF-YIRHTEa    (Gor.  IMbiugenden).  \n   Ethics,  actions   in 
which  virtue  or  duty  baa  some  influence,  but  not  enough  to 
form  their  exclusive  or  main  motive. — L. 
HALLtrCOf  ATIOIT,  "  a  del  uaion,  consequent  either  oa  tempo- 
rary conlusion  of  mind,  or  more  enduring  disorder  of  thought, 
oiigiaaLed  and  continued  by  a  diseased  condition  of  brain." 
— C.  F.  V.    Wandering  of  mind;  mental  iliusiona;  "False 
perceptions  wilbout  diseaso  of  tlic  organs  of  sense."— Cop- 
land.   "Sensations  perceived  at  a  lime  whan  there  are  no 
appropriate  external  objects  to  excite  them  in  tlie  organs  of 
Bense."  "  Images  and  ideas  reproduced  by  the  memory,  asso- 
ciated by  the  imagiuation,  and  personified  by  habit."^Eaqui- 
rol,  L.  J.     See  Brierre  de  Boismont,"  Maudsley,'  Porter.^ 
HANK,  "the  instrument  of  instrument-s." — Aristotle.     "Oxen. 

would  be  men,  if  they  had  hands." — Anaxagorus. 
"Happiness. 
HABBNIISS  (see  Touch),  a  secundo-primary  attribute  of  body, 

—Hamilton.' 
HARHOKIC,  of  or  pertaining  to  harmony;   concordiint;   in 
Hgreement. — "Harmonic  reason,  which  compels  ttio  nature 
of  things  to  accord  with  itself." — Pliny.'" 
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HARMONICS  (Gr.),  the  theory  of  music;  in  Plafo,  a  system  or 
science  of  music,  "  which  shall  be  free  from  the  defects  and 
iiiaccuracies  which  occur  in  actufLl  inst  rumen  Is." — Wheweil."^ 

HARMONY  (Gr,),  means  of  joining;  joining;  union;  accord- 
ant system,  gOTernment ;  accordant  relation  of  sounds ;  con- 
cord ;  the  necessary  union  of  all  things  in  the  universe,  so 
that  they  work  together  to  &  common  end.  When  it  is  cou- 
aidered  as  resting  on  tlie  common  ground  of  things  subsist- 
ent  and  derived  from  common  laws,  it  is  styled,  by  Kant,"  //, 
generally  eetablished ,-  when  it  involves  the  relation  of  indi- 
vidual parts,  he  calls  it  JT.  dngulaTlij  established. 
Harmony  of  Mind  and  Body,  in  Leibnitzo-Wolflan  Psychol- 
ogy, is  the  name  given  to  any  explanation  of  mental  percep- 
tions by  changea  wliicit  occur  in  the  body,  and  of  voluntary 
motions  in  the  body  by  volitions  and  nolitions  of  the  mind,  or 
by  its  desires  and  aversions.  It  covers  tbe  common  ground 
of  the  three  hypotheses.^ 
♦Harmony,  Fre-established,  System  of,  "  is  tbat  hy  which 
the  intercourse  {comanerGium)  of  soul  and  body  is  explained 
by  a  series  of  perceptions  and  desires  in  the  soul,  and  a 
Beciea  of  motions  in  the  body,  which  are  harmonic  or  accord- 
ant through  the  nature  of  soul  and  body." — Wolf.'  Those 
who  accept  this  system  are  called  HarmoimU. 
Harmony  Social,  or  Absolute  Harmony,  in  Fourierism,  the 
era  of  prosperity  which  is  to  follow  the  infancy  of  the  race. 
*Harmony  of  Sphere. 

*HATE,  HATRED  (Fr.  Haine,-  Ger.  ^a?s).— See  Love.  "  Eerul- 
sionoffeeiing  against  things  and  persons  regarded  as  evil.  As 
concerned  with  persons,  it  takes  the  form  of  antagonism,  and 
is  to  be  ranked  among  the  affections."— C.  F,  V, 

HAZARD  (Ger.  Ungefahr,  Zitfall),  chance ;  accident ;  "  an  event, 
or  a  series  of  events,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
natural  necessity  nor  of  intelligent  plan." — D.  P.  S. 

HEARING,  perception  of  sound.— Porter,^  Reid.* 

HEART  (Fr.  Oeiir;  Ger.  Herz),  used  in  Psychology  to  signily, 
ia  popular  phrase,  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  the  desires  nnd 
conations  ;  in  Ethics,  the  moral  condition,  tone  of  feeling. 

1  Hilt,  of  SelmUJlt  W™i,  III.,  Ui.  >  Jlrin.  Fern.,  331,  7M.  Melkleiolin,  198,  41S. 
JftiTid,  Sensib.,  5  2±  £iitdecli.,  II.,  ill.  »  Fiyciol.  Sat.,  g  6se.  i  i^^cAoi.  Hui.,  j  1)12. 
>  Human  InteUiet,^  12^  lie,  131.    «  StuBOD  JUi'iui,  di.  4,  aec.  1, 
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In  the  ancient  usage,  biblical  nnd  clwaical,  tbe  range  of  the 
word  was  wider.  The  word  fionietimes  embraced  all  tlie  in- 
tellectual faculties.  What  we  now  call  "head,"  and  make 
antithetical  to  "  heart,"  was  then  embraced  in  "  heart." 

HEAT. — !■  Caloric;  2.  the  sensation  referred  to  caloric  as  its 
cause.— Reid.' 

HEAUTOITOMY  (Gr.),  law  to  self;  applied  by  Kant'  to  rtie 
faculty  of  judgment  as  giving  law  to  iise(f;  not  to  nature,  not 
to  freedom,  but  to  itself  only. — J.  S.  Beck.' 

HEAVEN  (Angl.  Sax.;  Lat.  (helum,-  Fr.  Ciel;  Ger,  Hirn- 
mel).—  l.  The  seeming  blue  arch  above  us,  in  which,  when 
unclouded,  the  sidei^al  bodies  appear,  2.  The  infinite  apace 
which  encompasses  the  earth.  3.  The  portions  of  the  uni- 
vers^e  exterior  to  the  earth.  4.  The  home  of  the  blessed. — 
Kajit.*  "Two  things  fill  the  soul  with  a  reverence  ever  new 
and  ever  growing  the  oftener  we  return  to  them,  the  more  we 
dwell  upon  them — the  starry  heaven  a  above  us,  the  moral  law 
within  us.  The  one  annihilates  my  significance  as  art  ani- 
mate being,  the  other  iuflnitely  exalts  m/vulue  as  an  intel- 
ligence endowed  with  personality."' 

HEBREW  PHILOSOPHY.^^  Synthetical  Tables. 

^HEDOIflSM,  hence  Hedonists. 

HEGELIAWISm,  from  G.  W.  Hegel  (1770-1831),— Fichte'a 
method,  Schelliug'a  system  developed.  The  system  of  ab- 
solute idealifiin,  of  the  absoinlo  identity  between  cognition 
and  being;  the  process  of  the  thing  is  identical  with  the 
process  of  thinking;  thought  works  out  to  absolute  cognition 
by  tbe  resolution  of  every  concept  into  its  proper  antithesis. 
Philosophy  divided  into  1.  Logic ;  i.  Being  [Sein) ;  ii.  Es- 
sence ( Wesen) ;  iii.  Notion  {Beffriff).  2.  Philosophy  of 
Nature:  i.  Mechanics;  ii.  Physics;  iii.  Organics.  3.  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Spirit:  i.  Subjective  8.;  ii.  Objective  8.;  iii. 
Absolute  8. 

HEGEBIANISM,  system  of  Hegesias,  of  the  Cyrcnio  school, 
fl.  SIOb.  c— See  Suicide. 

HEMEIIOSIS  (Gr.),  taming;  in  Ethics,  the  subjugation  of  tbe 
passions,  of  the  evil  in  human  nature. 

IS,  unities:  in  Plato,  ideas;  simple  essences,  monads. 
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byU  HERBARTIANISM. 

HEEBAETIAlfISM,(fromJ.P.Herbart,1776-1841,)thesy3tem 
wliicli  maintains  that  the  conceptions  or  interual  conditiona 
of  the  soul  are  paycliic  forces,  and  that  their  mutual  opera- 
tion can  be  reduced  to  an  exact  mathematical  calculation. 
It  claims  to  be  "  exact,"  aad  as  against  the  trans ceii dental 
idealism  of  Kant,  the  School  of  Eeal ism.— Meyer,  H.  L. 

HEKMENEUTIC  (Or.),  interpreting.— Plato.' 

HERME8IAN1SM,  the  system  of  George  Hermes  (1775-1831), 
an  attempt  at  a  philosophico- dogmatic  establishing  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion  over  against  Kant  and  Fichte; 
condemned  1835. 

*Hei'metic  Books. 
Hermetic  Chain,  the  series  of  aagea  beginning  with  Hermes 

Trismegistus  {the  thxice-gceat  Hermes). 
HermetioB,  Alchemists,  receivers  of  the  Hermetical  philoso- 
phy, and   practlsers  of  the  Hermetical  arts  (transmutation 
of  baser  metals  into  gold ;  prolongation  of  life). 

HEEOIC,  HEROISM,  in  Ethics,  the  principle  or  act  which  ia- 
volves  a  lofty  conception  of  duty,  and  a  willingness  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  it. 

HETEROQENEAL,   HETEROGENEOUS,  of  another  kind;   ' 
the  opposite  of  homogeueoits.    Hence,  Heterogeneity,  Het- 

HETEROGENEITY,  LAW  OF  {prindpium  HderogerteilatU), 
"  that  every  concept  contains  other  concepts  under  it;  and 
therefore,  when  divided  proximately,  we  descend  always  to 
other  concepts,  hut  never  to  individuals;  in  other  words, 
things  the  most  homogeneous  —  similar  —  must  in  certain 
respects  be  iieterogeneoua  —  dissimilar." —  Hamiltoa,'  Krug.' 
See  Genus  and  Species. 

HETEROGEHT,  production  of  a  living  being,  by  beings  of  a 
different  species  from  it. 

HETERONOMY,  (fTtpot,  another;  td/ioc,  law,)  aubjection  to  the 
law  or  rule  of  another.  Opposed  to  Autonomy,  g.w,— "This 
is  Kant's  '  designation  for  a  false  principle  of  morals,  such 
as  receives  acknowledgment  when  personal  defire  deter- 
mines the  right  forus,  instead  of  moral  law.  In  contrast  with 
Heteronomy,  the  recognition  of  moral  law  as  the  absolute 

1  PoliL  D.     4  Li^c,  Am.  eH^  US.     >  LagOi,  I  45,  b.     *  iTHlffc  drr  jjraoKso/ien  Ver- 
ntH^,  jUefatpi.  ri^StMC],  Setnpte'B  TiosbI.,  new  ed.;  Calderwixid,  p,  93. 
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law  of  life  is  autonomy  of  the  will,  ot  autonomy  of  the 
reason."— 0.  P.  V.     Hence,  Hetemnomous. 
HETEROPATHIC,  "regulating  by  a  different  action,  force,  or 

law."  — Latham,  J.  S.  Mill.  L.  J. 
*HEUBI8TIC.  ~  Sea  OstensiTe.    Tlie  art  of  invention.    Mu- 

TisUa  Method,  the  auitlytic. 
HIATUS  (Lat.j.agaping, opening,  break;  (Ger,  Zjicfo,E«/(),a 
supposed  break  between  piiemimena ;  opposed  to  continuity, 
— "  There  ia  no  biittus  in  the  universe,"  —  Kant.'^ 
HIEROPHAB'T,  an  initiator  into  mysteries;  a  pretender  to  the 

possesdon  of  secret  Jtnowledge ;  a  mystagogue. 
HILASIXY  (Lat.),  cheeri'ulnesa,  giiyoty,  joyouaness,  merriment  ; 

(Ger.  Froheya.) 
HISTDOO  (HINDU)  PHII0S0PH7.-Sec  Synthetical  Tables. 
HISTOfiY  (Gr.),  a  leiirning  or  Itnowing  by  inquiry,  informa- 
tiou ;  narrative  of  wluit  ia  thus  gained ;  narrative  of  past 
events. — //.  of  man,  H.  proper,  "  narration  of  tlie  phenom- 
ena of  the  fieedom  of  the  witl,  or  of  human  actions,  of  the 
constant  evolutions  of  the  primary  elements  of  human  nature. 
If.  of  nature,  natural  history,  account  of  impersonal  nature, 
or  of  nmn  aa  under  the  laws  of  external  nature."— Kant. 
History,  Philosophy  of,  the  apjilication  and  the  result  of  the 
application  of  philosophica!  principles  to  historical  events, 
either  particular  or  goiieraJ. 
HOBBESISH,  system  of  Thomas  Ilobbes.    Mjitorialism ;  des- 
potism, 
HODEGETICS,  a  system  for  simwing  the  way  ;  in  Philosophy, 

an  introduction  or  guide  to  study, 
*HOLINESS  (Ger.  BdligheU).—"  For  the  divine  will,  and  for  a 
holy  will  in  general,  there  can  be  no  imperative;  (he  shall 
would  here  be  in  the  wrong  place,  because  the  will  is  of  itself 
necessarily  in  Iiarmony  with  tUe  law." — Kanf.' 
HOMEOMERT.— See  Homoicmery. 
HOMICIDE  (Lat,),  generic  term  for  manslaughter ;  the  killing 

of  a  human  being.  —  See  Murder. 
HOHILETIC,  social ;  iu  Etliic-*,  applied  to  tlie  social  virtues, 
HOMIUE:^,  ad,  to  the  man;  in  Logic,  an   argument  whose 
force  is  derived  from  something  in  the  views  or  interests  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
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HOMOGENEITY,  HOMOGENEOUSNESS  (Lat.),  likeness  of 
genus,  5.  v.;  of  kind.  (Ger.  Oleichartigkeit.) — H.  Law  of, 
"  tliat  however  different  any  two  concepts  may  be,  they  bott 
are  subordinate  to  some  higher  con(!6pt  —  things  most  unlike 
must  in  some  respects  be  like." — Hamilton."^ 

HOMOGENEOUS,  HOMOGENE,  HOMOGEKEAl,  of  the 
same  kind ;  opposed  to  Heterogeneous, 

HOMOGENT,  same  nature  or  kind;  the  generation  of  a  being 
by  tivo  others  of  the  same  kind. 

HOmOIOMEEY,  HOMOIOMEEIS,  consisting  of  Ute  parts ; 
in  Anasagoras,  the  homogeneous  particles  constituting  every 
distinct  substance,  each  being  characteristic  of  its  own  sub- 
stance.    The  doctrine  is  styled  Homoeomeria.  —  Grote.' 

*Homoiogue. 

HOMOLOGY  (Gr.),  a  special  term  for  the  analogy  existing  be- 
tween parts  of  different  plants  and'  animals,  as  between  the 
wing  of  a  bitd  and  the  fore-leg  of  a  quadruped,  or  between 
the  scales  of  a  fish  and  the  feathers  of  a  bird.  —  Jevons, 

HOMONYMOUS.  —  See  Equivocal. 

HOMOPATHY,  similarity  of  feeling;  sympathy.  —  Cud  worth. 
L.  J. 

*Homotype. 

HONESTY  {Gr.  to  koIov  ;  Lat.  Bbnesfas,  Bbtieslum;  Ft.  SrmniUU; 
Ger,  EhTliehkeii),  moral  beauty,  nobleness,  virtue,  honoraWo- 
ness  —  distinguished  from  utile  the  useful  by  Cicero.' 

HONOE,  in  Etl  cs 

Ofj  h        theiuin       nnd  fame 

In      t    ach  lu  k    g  fra    y    0  d  sc  a  n 
And  gua  1  the  wav  of  1   e  i  on   all  offense 
Saffe  ed  or  lone 


HOPE  (Fr.  Esperanee;  Ger.  Hoffrmng),  joyous  anticipation,  with 
a  less  degree  of  probability  than  expeclation. 

HOSIZON  (Lat.,  from  the  Greek),  the  boundary  line  between 
the  atmosphere  and  the  surface  of  the  eartli ;  line  tliat  ter- 
minates the  view  ;  (Ger.  GeikMskrcii,)  "  the  circle  in  which 
the  apparent  plane  of  the  earth  terminates  in  the  concave  of 
the  sky."  —  Eoget,  Kant:'  "We  may  illustrate  thesystematic 
'Log.US.     Ei>iito,I.M,      ij)e  Finil/iis,  il.  14.     i Msin.  Tan.,  656;  MBiUcjoho's 
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unify  produced  by  the  three  logical  principle  in  the  follow- 
ing raaunei".  Every  conception  may  be  regarded  as  a  point, 
which,  as  tiie  standpoint  of  a  spectator,  has  a  certain  hori- 
zon, which  may  he  said  to  enclose  a  number  of  tilings,  that 
may  be  viewed,  so  to  speak,  from  that  centre.  Within  this 
iiorizon  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  other  pointe, 
each  of  which  has  ita  own  horizon,  snialler  and  more  circum- 
scribed ;  iu  other  words,  every  species  contains  sub-species, 
according  to  the  principle  of  specification,  and  the  logical 
horizon  consists  of  smaller  horizons  (sub-species),  but  not 
of  pointe  (individuals),  which  possess  no  extent.  But  dif- 
ferent horizons  or  genera,  wliicii  include  under  themso  many 
conceptions,  may  liave  one  common  iiorizon,  from  wbicb,  as 
from  a,  mid-point,  they  may  be  surveyed ;  and  we  may  pro- 
ceed thus,  till  we  arrive  at  the  highest  genus,  or  universal 
and  true  horizon,  which  ia  determined  hy  the  highest  con- 
ception, and  wliich  contains  under  ilself  all  difierences  and 
varieties,  as  genera,  species,  and  sub-species." 

HOSPITALITY  (Lat. ;  Ger.  GastfreilieU),  in  Ethics,  kindliness 
to  strangers  and  guests, 

HOSTILITY  (Lat),  feeling  of  enmity  ;  act  of  enmity. 

HtTMAU,  HUfflAHE  (Lat.),  of  or  pertaining  to  man.— We 
speait  of  the  human  race,  body,  mind,  soul,  reason.  The 
proper  tenderness  of  the  human  lieart  is  designated  as 
humane.    Hence,  Humanity,  in  the  Ethical  sense. 

HUMANIOEA,  HUMAITISTIC  STITDIES,  HUMANISM, 
HUMANITIES,  HUMANISTS,  words  u.-^cd  in  connection 
with  the  brandies  of  knowledge,  and  the  ciiltnre  which  rests 
in  general  on  a  classical  training,  considered  as  developing 
what  is  most  truly  characterisUc  of  cultivated  man. 

HUMAIflTY  {Lat.).~  1.  Human  nature  or  condition ;  qualities, 
feelings,  and  inclinations  of  mankind;  the  human  rsce; 
mankind.  2.  Humane,  philanthropic  behavior;  philan- 
thropy; gentleness;  kindness.  3.  Mental  cultivation;  lib- 
eral education ;  refinement. 

HUMATION,  in  the  Hermetic  PJiilosophy,  an  alchemistic 
change  of  water  into  earth. 

HUME  (David,  1711-1776),  SYSTEM  OF,  idealistic  scepticism ; 
denial  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  notion  of  cauie. 

KUWILIATIOH  (Lat.),  abasement;  humbling;  bringing 
low. 
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HirarillTY  (Lat. ;  lit.,  lowness),  in  Ethics,  lowliness  of  mind; 
modest  self-eatimate.  The  pretence  of  it  ia  called  epuriouH, 
affected,  false  humility. 

'"HUMOUR  (Lat.,  liquid),  frame  of  mind ;  whimsical  or  cstravn- 
gant  peculiarities,  as  "  Ben  Jonson  paints  kuinours  ratlier 
than  characters ; "  the  power  of  reducing  objects  of  thouglit 
to  tlie  st>here  of  the  laughable,  by  the  use  of  some  element 
really  in  them  ;  in  wit,  the  relation  of  the  object  involved 
is  always  ideal;  in  humour  it  is  real.    See  Wit.— Kant.' 

HYBRID,  mixed;  in  Logic,  applied  to  mixed  ayllogisma.  —  See 
Enthymeme, 

HYLARCKICAL  (Gr.),  presiding  oyer  Hyle,  matter. 

HYLE(Gr.),  matter;  in  Plato,  the  material  in  which  the  world- 
lurming  power  worts  up  and  works  out  the  ideas. 

HYLICISTS,  philosophers  of  the  Hyle,  or  matter;  the  earlier 
looic  natural  philosophers. 

HYLOBIANS  (Gr.),  livers  in  the  .woods ;  Hindoo  sages  who 
pur>iued  their  meditations  in  woods  and  other  solitary  places. 

HYLOGENY,  origin  of  matter. 

HYLOLOGY,  doctrine  or  theory  of  matter,  as  unoi-ganized. 

HYL0PATHI8M,  the  attributing  of  feelings  and  passions  to 
matter;  Hylo.oi.m. 

HYLOTHEISM,  the  identification  of  God  with  matter ;  materi- 
alism. 

HYLOZOIC,  HYLOZOICAL  (Gr.),  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  Hylozai»m,  q.  v.—"  The  numen  to  wliich  the  Eyloaxiic  cor- 
porealiat  pays  all  his  devotion  is  a  certain  blind  she-god,  or 
goddess,  called  Nature,  or  the  life  of  matter." — Cudworth.' 
"  When  Spinoza  and  his  followers  speak  of  the  intelligen.ce 
and  knowledge  of  God,  they  mean  to  attribute  these  powers 
to  Him  in  no  other  sense  than  the  ancient  Hyloeoics  attrib- 
uted them  to  all  mfttter,"~S.  Clarke.' 

«HYLOZOISM,  HYLOZISM.-See  Pantheism.    Hence,  Hylo- 

HYPERESTHESIA(Gr.),  morbidly  exalted  sensibility.—Wins- 

HYPERPHYSICAL  [Gr.),  transcending  nature ;  snpernatura!, 
HYPOCHONDRIA,  HYPOCHONDRIACISM,  HYPOCHON- 
DRIASIS, egotistic  melancholy,  sympathetic  with  diseased 
conditions,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs. 

^  VratiWai<ft,m.    >  aiWI.  *!(.,  p.  Mfl.    "Altrihalii.i^.    •  O&s.  fliwMeJ^  th.  20. 
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HYPOOEISY,  simulation  of  virtue ;  disaimulation  of  real  char- 
acter; dissembling;  insincerity. 
HYPOCIIITISM,  systematic  Ijypocrisy. 

HYPOGEAPHIC,   in  ancient  Logic,  applied  to  a  <!efinition 
wliich  gives  merely  a  general,  not  an  exact  idea  of  the  ob- 
ject. 
HYPOIiEMKA,  minor  proposition  or  aubsumptiun  of  a  syllo- 

gisra.— Hamilton.' 
HYPONOEMS,  in  ancient  philoHOi))iy,  supposition,  prejudice, 

suspicion. 
'HYPOSTASIS  (Qr.),  (see  SHbsiBtentia,  Substance),  person; 

person  ality.^See  Whately.' 
HYPOSTATICAIi,  personal.— /ri//>osi'a;icai  union,  sucli  a  union 

aa  readers  the  natures  united,  one  person, 
HYPOSTATIZE,  to  consider  as  substance. 
HYPOTHEORY,  in  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  categories, 

opposed  to  Protheory, 
•HYPOTHESIS. —See    Bacon,'  Hamilton,'   Leibnitz,'  Mill,* 

Whewell.' 
"HYPOTHETICAL  (see  Proposition),  involving  a  bypothesia 
or  condition ;  hypothetical  argument,  dualism,  form,  impera- 
tive, judgment,  proposition,  realism,  reasoning,  right,  sorites, 
syllogism,  use  of  reason.  Hypothetical  disjunctive  syllogism, 
see  Dilemma.— Hamilton.* 
HYPOTHETICO-DISJUHCTIVE,  dilemmatic— See  Jut^ 

ments,  Syllogism. 
HYPOTYPOSIS  {Gr.,  a  sketch ;  outline ;  Lat.  Adumbratio).  Hy- 
potyposeis  was  the  title  of  the  work  of  Sestus  Empiricus  on 
the  Pyrrhonian  or  sceptical  philosophy, — Dit^enes  Laertiua,' 
HYP80L0GY  (Gr.),  the  theory  or  science  of  the  sublime. 


I,  in  Logic,  the  sign  of  a  particular  affirmative;  in  complex  and 
modal  propositions,  it  marks  the  n^ation  of  the  mode,  and 
the  affirmation  of  the  proposition.— See  Daiii,  Datlsi,  Dis- 
amis,  and  Dibatis. 

*I,  in  Psychology.- See  Ego,  Me,  Subject, 

JfetapSjs^  llT-lig,  362  ecq.     '  Ifav.  Sa,  *,  ch.  IS.     «  Znjic,  iil.,  18,  ifi,     '  Ifar.  Org. 
SoKV.,  It,  cb.  4  SDd  5.    '  Ls)ic,  !S9-2Si,  filii,  S98-018,    •  fit.,  IX.,  78. 
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IATE.IC8  (Gr.),  science  of  liealing;  applied  to  Logic  as  a  med- 
icine for  the  mind. 

ICH  (Ger.),  Ego,  I. 

ICHNOQRAPHY  (Gr.),  tracing  of  a  ground-plan;  aketcb,; 
compend.     Hence,  Idmograpkkal,  compendious,  summary. 

ICHNOSCOPY  (Gr.),  seeking  of  traces;  in  Philosophy,  the 
searching  in  earlier  Bjatema  for  traces  or  germs  of  thought 
winch  were  matured  at  a  later  period. 

*mT!A  [Ihsa,  ltioi,forma,  species,  image), — This  word  has  gone 
through  such  a  variety  of  meanings,  that  it  is  possible  to 
deal  with  it  only  by  giving  in  succession  the  more  important 
of  them.  1.  Descartes  used  the  word  to  designate  hoth  an 
impression  made  upon  the  brain,  and  also,  hut  more  com- 
monly, a  mental  representation  of  an  object — "all  tbat  is  in 
our  mind  wlien  we  conceive  a  thing."  2.  "Whatsoever  is 
the  object  of  the  understanding  ivhen  a  man  thinks." — 
Locke.  3,  A  mental  image  or  representation  of  an  external 
object.  4.  A  notion  of  the  understanding.  5.  Tiie  pattern 
according  to  which  all  created  things  were  made  by  the 
Deity  —  the  eternal  reality,  of  which  visible  tilings  are  only 
the  shadows.— Plato.  6.  "  Pure  conceptions  of  the  reason," ' 
— a  priori  conceptions  —  transcendental  ideas  —  (God,  soul, 
the  universe]  —  essentially  different  from  the  fonm  of  tlie 
sensory  and  the  categories  of  the  understanding.  These 
ideas,  as  given  by  pure  reason,  are  only  regulative,  guiding 
our  intellectual  procedure.  As  given  by  the  practical  rea- 
son, they  are  more  than  regulative,  and  represent  the  really 
existing. — Kant.  7.  The  absolute — "Truth  in  itself  and 
for  itself,"— the  universal  and  one,  of  which  the  manifold  is 
only  a  dim  representation  —  to  which  all  things  tend  in 
progress  of  dialectic  evolution  —  and  of  which  Logic  is  the 
science. — Hege!,  0.  F.  V. 
'Idea,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  before  Kant,  see  citations 
in  Fleming's  article  and  Calderwood's  additions,  Aristotle, 
223,  224,  228;  Augustine,  223;  Boethius,  223;  Condillac, 
228 ;Des  Cartes,  224,  and  C.  F.V.;  Diogenes  Laertius,  223; 
Gassendi,  228;  Hobbes,  228  ;  Locke,  224,  228,  and  O,  F.  V. ; 
Peripatetics,  224;  Plato,  222,  223,  and  0.  F.  V.;  Plutarch, 
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223;  Pythagoras,  224;  Reid,  224;  Sopliists,  228  ;  Zeno,  228. 
—  See  Berkeley,'  Bmcfcer.' 
Idea  (in  the  History  of  FMlosophy,  from  Kant  to  the 
present),  —  Eniniann  ;'  "The  aim  of  the  object  coinciding 
with  its  inmost  nature,"  J.  G,  Fichte;'  "Self-dependent 
thought  having  lile  in  itself  and  giving  life  to  matter,  and 
having  as  its  emanations  the  fine  arta,  social  virtue,  scieuce 
and  religion,"  J,  li,  Fiebte  ;°  "That  which,  transcend- 
ing the  empirical,  incidental,  individual  content  of  con- 
sciousness, bears  tlie  character  of  the  absolntely  universal' 
and  of  universal  validity,  tlie  perfect  and  eternal,  and  is 
accompanied  by  tlie  recognition  in  consciousness  of  this 
universal  validity," — virtually  Kant's.  Hamilton  avoids 
the  word.  When  he  uses  it  at  ali,  it  is  "io  a  loose  and 
general  signification,  to  coinjirehend  the  preseiitallona  of 
sense,  the  representations  of  phantasy,  and  the  concept  or 
notions  of  the  understanding."'  "  Idea  projierlj  denotes  an 
act  of  thought  considered  in  relation  to  aa  external  some- 
thing beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness — a  representa- 
tion."' In  Hegel,  the  idea  (without  a  plural),  "is  the 
absolute  of  which  everything  actual  is  but  the  realization  — 
above  it  there  is  no  higlier  something— external  to  it  there 
is  nothing,  for  in  all  that  is  it  actualizes  itself.  The.  universe 
is  the  reality  into  whose  manifold  forms  the  idea  expands 
itself."*  "The  Idea  is  the au|iremcst  logical  deiinition  of 
the  Absolute.  It  is  neither  the  barely  Hubjective,  nor  the 
barely  objective  notion,  but  tho  notion  which,  immanent  in 
the  object,  releases  it  into  its  complete  self-dependence,  yet 
none  the  less  holding  it  in  unity  with  itself.  The  supremest 
notion  is  the  absolute  idea,  the  unity  of  life  and  cognition, 
the  Universal,  which  alike  infinitely  actual,  and  distinguish- 
ing itself  froni  this  its  immediate  actuality,  is  sell-t! jinking, 
and  as  self-thinking,  self-actualizing.""  Kant;  "Necessary 
concept  of  the  reason,  which  transcends  the  possibility  of 
experience,  and  to  which  no  congruent  objects  can  bij  given 
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in  experience.'"^  Schelling;  "The  special  entities,  so  &,r  ea 
in  their  specialty  they  are  absolute,  are  conaequently  specia!, 
at  the  same  time  universal  —  the  universal  io  the  form  of  the 
particular — Giod,  hut  a  special  God  (for  Art}."'^  "Tlie 
Biibstance  and  the  being  itself." '  Schopenhauer :  "  In  the 
true  original  sense  of  the  word  introduced  by  Plato,  the 
different  gradations  of  the  objectivation  of  the  will.'" 
Schwarz;'  "The  primary  essence  or  principle,  grasped  by 
the  mind,  or  reason."  Uirici:  "Archetypes  of  things."' — 
See  Steudel.'' 

Idea  and  Ideas,  Division  and  Qualities  of,  marked  by  adjec- 
tives and  participles :  Absolute,  abstract,  acquired,  actual, 
adequate,  adventitious,  Eeathetie,  aasthetico-normal,  clear,  com- 
plex, composite,  confused,  cosmologieal,  deceptious,  deter- 
minate, distinct,  divine,  dubious,  dynamical,  empirical, 
erroneous,  essential,  eternal,  expressed,  extensive,  &Gtitious 
{ens  TatioYiU),  false,  fised,  tbrmal,  fundamental,  general,  im- 
mediate, impressed,  impure,  iuadequate,  individual,  innate, 
intellectual,  intelligible,  just,  material,  mathematical,  me- 
diate, metaphysical,  mixed,  moral,  normal,  obscure,  physical, 
positive,  practical,  pcEeteresaentiai,  precise,  primary,  prob- 
lematical, psychological,  pore,  real,  regulative,  sensible, 
sensual,  simple,  singular,  social,  subjective,  theoretic,  tran- 
scendent, transcendental,  true,  universal,  vague.  See  all 
those  words. 

Idea  and  Ideas,  combined  with  a  governing  of.—I.  of  ab- 
stract, accidents,  concrete,  ideas,  imagination,  mode,  pure 
reason,  reflection,  relation,  sensation,  sense,  the  singular, 
singularity,  substance,  the  thing,  things,  the  universal. 

Idea  and  Ideas,  governed  by  of;  archetypes  of  I.,  association, 
cause,  cave,  clearness,  combination,  comprehension,  criterion, 
development,  extension,  formal  distinction,  latitude,  materi- 
ality, nature,  objectivity,  occasion,  organ,  origin,  relation, 
scheme,  signs,  succession,  table  (Gassendi's),  theory,  trains 
(or  of  thought) ;  troina  qf,  conditioned,  irregular,  natural, 
regular.  —  See  Ttionglit,  trains  of. 
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*IDEAL. — "  That  which  the  mind  oontemplatea  as  a  representa- 
tioQ  of  the  norinal  excellence  of  any  form  of  being-,  or  of 
what  ought  to  he,  in  coiitnmt  witli  wliaL  exiMta." — C.  F.  V. 
Ideal,  aa  nuuii,  applied  with  qf,  to  the  imagination,  beauty, 
sense;  reason,  practical,  specnktive,  or  imre;  the  nsnvmwm, 
bonvm,  the  highest  ontological  perfection.  Ideal,  as  noun, 
qualified  by  transcendental. 
'Ideal,  applied  as  adjective,  to  cause,  graund,  image,  phiioao- 
phy,  realism,  world.  Ideal  Legality.—"  Kant's  phrase  to 
designate  the  form  of  moral  law  as  simple  or  direct  com- 
mand— 'Thou  slialt.'  Its  formula  is-r-Act  from  a  maxim 
at  all  times  fit  for  law  universal."— C.  F.  V. 

"IDEALISM,  defined,  divided,  and  qualified:  absolute  {Hegel), 
abstract,  feathetic,  sesthetic  -  causal,  autotlieistic  [Fichte), 
Berkeley  {Iheoiogiaal),  Cartesiau,  concrete,  cosinothetic,  crit- 
ical {Kaiti),  dogmatic,  egoistic  {Fiehfe),  empiric,  Ficiitean 
(aulofheiatio,  egoislic),  Hegelian  (absolute  vientiiy),  Hume's 
{ieepUcat),  of  identity  {Hegel),  Kanfc's  [lyriUcal,  trmaeendentat), 
■  Leibnitzian,  Malebranchian  (mys/ic),  material,  mystic  (^a&- 
braache),  objective  {f^che/ling),  practical,  problematic,  psy- 
chologic, real  (jiy«/Aeft'«m},8ehelling,  sceptical  (HuTne),  Scho- 
penhauer (i^Aeoretieai),  subjective  (KcA(e),  theoretical  {Seho- 
jjenfeaae?")  transcendental  {crifiaal,  Kant),  These  names  are 
in  many  cases  vague,  and  have  little  more  than  a  mnemonic 
and  methodic  vahie, 

*IDEALIST,  one  who  accepts  some  form  of  idealism. 

IDEALITY,  mental  state  or  construction   in  accordance  with 
some  form  of  idealism,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  ideal. 

IDEALIZE,  to  lift  into  the  sphere  of  the  ideal ;  to  invest  with 
ideal  or  imaginary  attributes. 

*Ideation  and  Ideational.    'Identical  Proposition. 

IDENTIFICATION',  the  process  of  marking  as  identical, 

IDENTIFY,  to  mark  or  recognize  as  identical, 

*Identi3m  or  Identity. 

'IDENTITY  (PERSONAL).— "The  identity  of  our  personal 
existence  through  all  changes  of  experience.  As  the  knowl- 
edge of  personality  is  given  in  consciousness,  that  of  per- 
sonal identity  is  secured  by  the  aid  of  memory."— C.  P.  V. 
*Identity,  absolute,  generic,  logical,  numeric,  (principle  of), 
philosophy  of,  specific,  system  of. 
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700  IDEOCEAT. 

IDEOCEAT,  the  adherent  of  the  aystem  of  Ideocraty,  Ideoo- 
ratism,  the  rule  of  ideas,  especially  as  in  opposition  to  exist- 
ing legal  enactments  ;  visionary. 

IDEOGEiriCAL,  IBEOGEN Y,  terms  related  to  the  rise  or  ori- 
gin of  ideas, 

IDEOGRAPHICS,  IDEOGEAPHY,  writing  by  signs  of  ideas, 
which  are  understood  hy  every  one;  opposed  to  phono- 
graphies. 

Ideological,  Ideologue,  "Ideology  (Idealogy). 

lUIOCKAST  (Gir.),  peculiar  temperaaient ;  idiosyncrasy;  the 
special  or  proper  chaxaeter  of  a  human  cra,nimal  body;  nat- 
ural peculiarity, 

IDIOGITOM  (Gr.),  holding  one's  own  opinion. 

IDIOLATRY  (Gr.),  self-worship. 

IDIOMA  (Gr.),  peculiarity;  attribute. 

IDIOPATHY  (Gr,),  peculiar  affection;  feeling  for  one's  self  only. 

*Idiosyncrasy. 

IDIOT  (Gr.),  private ;  peculiar ;  one  of  extreme  weakness  of 
mind;  imbecile. 

*Idol.     Idolatry, 

ISOLA,  idols,  in  the  sense  of  illusions,  false  appearances.  In 
Bacon,'  the  causes  of  the  fallacies  and  errors  of  the  human 
mind.  They  are  fourt 
Idola  fori,  "arising  from  the  current  usage  of  words,  which 
represent  things  much  otherwise  than  aa  they  really  are"—, 
idola  of  the  market. 
Idola  speoUB,  "  which,  from  peculiar  dispositions  and  circum- 
Btancea  of  individuals,  mislead  them  in  different  manners" 

—  idola  of  the  den. 

Idola  theatri,  "which  false  systems  of  philosophy  and  erro- 
neous methods  of  reasoning  have  introduced" — idols  of  the, 
theatre. 

Idola  triblis,  "  to  which,  from  certain  common  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  we  are  universally  liable" — idols  of  the  tribe. 
— See  Hall  am -^ 
"IGNOEANCE,  "  Ignortmiia,,  want  of  knowledge,"— 0.  F.  V., 

—  (Grer,  TJnwmmtheii),  is  qualified  by  such  terms  as  affected, 
inexcusable,  gross,  profound,  invincible,  vincible. — Whately.' 

ISll,  in., SIT.    ■.Literal,  of  iittrope, pt.  Ui., ch. 3,  J  68, o9.    ' Lngis,  J^p^.i.;  .dtni^ig. 
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ILLUSION.  701 

IGITORANTIS]!!,  a  aystem  which  would  keep  the  masses  in 

igiioraiic6. 
IGNORATIO  ELEKCHI,  irrelevantconclusion;  lit.,  ignorance 

of  the  refutatioa  ;  ignorauce  of  tlie  proof  of  the  real  issue. — 

See  Fallacy. 
IGNOJIE,  not  to  know;  to  treat  or  pass  over  as  if  unknown. 
IGHOTI  HULLA  CUPIDO,  there  can  be  no  desire  of  what  we 

do  not  know.    This  is  true  of  specific  desire,  but  does  not 

exdude  a  general  reatloasnesa  of  desire,  which  is  destitute  of 

any  well-defined  object, 
ILLABILE  (hence  inability),  incapable  of  error. 
*ILLATION   (Illative,  adj.,  illative,  n.,  illatively,  adv.),  in  its 

"  more  limited  sense,  an  imperfect  syllogism  formed  by  ooa- 

Tersion  or  inversion ;  in  which  there  are  only  two  terms,  i.  e., 

no  middle-term ;  aa. 


Some  good  men  were  pagans."    L.  J. 

ILLATIVE,  that  which  can  be  inferred. 

ILLICIT  FEOCESS,  in  Logic,  improper  treatment,  producing 
illicit  inajor,  or  illicit  minor. 

ILLIMITABLE,  incapable  of  being  bounded ;  boundless  (illim- 
itation,  il limited,  iilimitedness), 

ILLOGICAL,  destitute  of  logic ;  contrary  to  logic. 

ILLirailNATES,  ^.,  *ILLUMINATI,  "  persons  of  special  in- 
tellectual attainment  and  culture."  — C.  F.  V. 

ILLUMINATIVE,  light-giving.— Sir  K.  Digby.    I,.  J. 

ILLUMINISM,  the  system  of  the  Uluminati,  has  been  ap- 
plied especially  to  theopinioas  of  Saint-Martin,  and  to  Swe- 
de nborgian  ism,  q.  V. 

ILLTJSIOIT  (Lat.),  deception,  false  show,  error;  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Elusion;)  [Ger.  So/itin,  Sinnenschein),  "a  de- 
ceptive representation  of  an  object,  oceasionBd  by  organic  or 
functional  disorder."  —  0.  F.  V.    "  The  subjective  ground  of 
thejadgment  is  regarded  aa  objective."  —  Kant. 
Illusion  .ffisthetic. — 1.  Deception  of  the  senses,  as  optical  illu- 
sion,   2.  An  illusion  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  line 
arts  on  the  imagination. 
Ulusion  Empirical,  produced  by  the  limitations  of  the  senses ; 
illusion  of  the  sense. 
60* 
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Illusion,  Logical,  produced  by  neglect  or  misapplication  of 
logic,  by  sophisms.    Kant  calls  Dialectics  the  logic  of  illii- 

Illusion,  Metaphysical  or  Transcendental,  is  the  confound- 
ing of  the  pbenomenon  with  the  thing ;  the  illusion  that  the 
objecta  of  perceptioii  exist  outside  of  perception,  flad  apart 
from  it,  exactly  as  they  seem  presented  in.  it. 

ILLUSORY,  meant  to  deceive;  adapted  to  deed se.— Loci e.  L.  J. 

ILLUSTKATION,  explanation,  rendering  clear.— Locke.   L.  J. 

IMAG-E,  (Lat.  Imago,)  lit.,  imitation,  copy,  likeness;  in  Psychol- 
ogy, a  copy,  or  likeness  formed  in  tlie  mind,  (Gr.  tiio^ov; 
Ger,  Sild.)—Se6  Imagination.  Wolf  defines  image  in 
general  as  the  representation  of  any  composite ;  a  material 
image  is  the  representation  of  a  composite  in  a  composite; 
an  immaterial  image  is  the  representation  of  a  composite 
in  the  simple. 

^mCAGIHANT,  in  Bacon,  as  adj.,  imagining ;  as  stibst.,  one  who 
imagines.' 

•IMAGINATION  (as  an  Act),  (Ger.  Mnbildung],  imagining.— 

1.  Mental  representation  in  general,  aa  in  the  presence  of  the 
object  pictured  in  our  consciousness.  2.  Mental  representa- 
tion of  the  absent  object,  "passive  imagination."  In  the 
first  sense  it  involves  an  actual  object,  and  actual  external 
perception.  In  the  second  there  is  an  antithesis  to  both  — 
the  object  of  it  is  subjective,  the  perception  is  internal.  3. 
The  result  of  the  "  creative,"  "  plastic,"  "  inventive,"  "  pro- 
ductive "  processes  of  the  Im^ination  as  a  faculty,  q.  v. 

Imagination  as  a  Faculty  (Ger.  MnbiMwiffsb-a/t).—"  T]ia 
faculty  of  representation  by  which  the  mind  keeps  before  it  an 
image  of  visible  forms.  This  power  operates  either  as  simply 
reproductive,  or  as  in  some  sense  creative."  —  0.  F.  V.  1. 
The  "passive"  faculty  of  recalling  and  reproducing,  repre- 
senting sensible  phenomena. — See  Imagination  as  an  Act,  2. 
Bac(m :    "  The  representation  of  an  individual  thought." 

2.  The  active,  associating  or  creative  faculty  of  conceiving 
and  expressing  the  ideal.  In  its  loftier  degrees  it  appears  in 
art  and  literature  as  genius ;  in  industry  as  invention  ;  in  sci- 
ence as  brilliant  and  suggestive  hypothesis. — See  Akenside. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton'  says.  Imagination  ia  not prodxietive  or  cre- 
ative, but  merely  plastic. 

fAde,  <^ Leaning.  B.  0.  *Jfifap^£^«,  lest.  xlT. 
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*ImaginatioD  and  Conception.    *Imagination  and  Fancy. 
*Imagiiiation  and  Memory  (Imaginative,  Imagine,  Imagiuet, 
Imagining,  verbal  absol.  iniaginous). 
HSBECILITY,  weakness  of  mind ;  feebleness  of  cliaraeter. 
*IMITATIOH"    (Ger.   MachaJmung),   "the   act  of   copying,  or 

writing  according  to  a  tuodel."  —  0.  V.  V. 
IMHANATIOW,  a  flowing  in.— See  Emanation. 
*IKM:ANEHCE,  immanency  (lit.,  a  remaining  in),  "  in- 
dwelling, in  contrast  witli  transcend ing." — C.  F,  V. 
Immanence  of  Soul  and  Body,  in  Psychulogy,  tlieir  mutual 

indwelling;  their  being  one  in  another. 
Immanence  of  the  Object,  in  Metajibysics,  the  indwelling  of 
the  repressentation  or  image  in  the  mind.    When  this  is  as- 
sumed as  the  totality,  it  involves  IdeaHmn. 
"IHlffANEirr,  remaining  in ;  involving  immanence. 

Immanent,  in  antithesis,  in  tlie  Critical  Philosophy,  to  the 
transcendeiil,  q.  v.,  and  the  framevnt,  q.  v.— 1.  In  tJie  phrase, 
"imnianent  use  of  the  understanding,"  the  immanent  is  that 
which  keeps  wilhin  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  circle  of  cog- 
nition, remains  within  the  range  of  possible  experience — 
which  the  transcendent  transcends.  2.  In  the  phrase  "  im- 
manent activity  of  llie  ego,"  internal;  shut  up;  remaining 
in  the  mind ;  theoretical ;  in  opposition  ta  the  transeuut, 
the  practical,  going  forth  in  outward  manifestations. 
Immanent,  in  Pantheism,  applied  by  Spinoza  to  God,  as  the 
indwelling  cause,  ground,  or  principle  of  the  world,  in  which 
He  abides  in  essential  union,  all  particular  things  being  but 
phenomena  of  the  one  eternal  substance.  It  is  antithetical 
to  iraniUcry.  The  acts  of  God,  as  the  sole  substance,  are 
therefore  immanent  acts,  self-modifications,  like  those  of  the 
mind  in  thinking. 
IffilffATEIlIAL,  without  matter;  incorporeal;  spiritual. — See 
Soul,     The  term  is  applied  to  forms,  man,  mind,  spirit,  aub- 

"^IIB MATERIALISM,  is  also  applied  to  any  system  opposed  to 
materialism;  especially  to  a  system  which  maintains  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul.  It  is  "attributed  to"  Berkeley. 
"To  attribute  to  Berkeley  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
matter  is  hardly  warranted,  though,  there  is  much  to  favor 
it.    He  does  say  that, '  tlie  existence  of  external  bodies  wants 
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proof,'  and  that  the  'supposition  of  external  bodies  is  not 
necessary  for  the  producing  of  our  ideas.'  But  his  point 
was  to  show  that  '  the  pliilosophicat  notion  of  matter  in- 
volves a  contradiction.'  '  He  wanted  to  induce  men  to  settle 
what  the  suhstantial  existence  of  the  Hensiblo  svorld  could  in 
reason  amount  to.' "— Fraser.^  "Berkeley's  philosophy  of 
the  causation  that  is  in  the  universe,  rather  than  a  philoso- 
phy of  the  mere  material  world."'— G.  F.  V.  Berkeley' 
claims  to  have  shown  "  tliat  there  is  "no  corporeal  or  mate- 
rial substance."  He  goes  far  beyond  what  is  quoted  by 
Calderwood,  and  maintains  that  the  idea  of  matter  involves 
a  contradiction,  and  is  pernicious.' 

*IJ[MATERIA1ITY,  manner  or  state  of  an  immaterial  being; 
incorporeal  nature;  spirituality. 

IMMATEBIALIZED,  divested  of  matter;  disembodied.— Gl an- 
vil le.^ 

IMMEDIATE,  "direct.  Immediate  Itnowledge  is  knowledge 
of  the  thing  itaelf,  in  contrast  with  knowledge  of  one 
thing  by  the  intervention  of  another.  (Ger.  Unmittelbar.)" 
— C.  F.  V.  It  is  opposed  to  intermediate,  mediate ;  without 
the  intervention  of  a  medium  or  second  cause;  direct.  It  is 
applied  to  action,  cause,  effect,  power,  will. — Herbert  Spen- 

Immediate  Inferenee  by  Privative  Conception,  passes  from 
any  affirmative  proposition  to  a  negative  proposition  im- 
plied in  it,  or  equivalent  to  it,  or  vice  versa. — Jevons,''  Thom- 

■IHtMEDIATION  (Tmmediado),  the  divine  operation,  involving 
immediate  presence  and  power. 

IMMEHSITY,  in  Natural  Theology:  1.  Absence  of  bounds,  or 
of  limitation  in  space ;  apart  from  or  free  from  bodily  di- 
mension or  measure,  2.  Infinity,  "the  simultaneous  and 
perpetual  poaaession  of  all  perfections,  natural  and  moral." — 
Wolf.    See  Infinite. 

IMMETHODIC,  IMMETHODED,  destitute  of  metiiod,  without 
ordei',  confused  (Iramethodicalness), 

lUBIOBXLITY.  character  of  the  immobile;  incapacity  of  being 
moved,  or  of  motion,  either  absolute  or  relative. 

'iyin/Serirfej.,36,'i,     'lb.,S3S.    » ftisc^K  3  28.     t  rriMipk,,^i»,2B.se.K3. 
6  SEfps-  SciHifif,  *  iYlnci^fi  #/  I^^chology,  L.  J.  '  Liss.  m  Logic,  Leua.  X.  b  Zaws  iff 
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IMMORALITY,  conflict  in  principle  or  action  with  tlie  moral. 

IMMORTAL,  free  from  deatii  ;  conscioualy  existent  forever  in 
the  future.  Memal  difCarH  from  immortal,  in  involving  nec- 
essary aiiid  unbeginiiing  existence. 

IMMOETALIST,  believer  in  tlie  imn.ortality  of  the  soul.  —  Jer. 
Taylor.    L.  J. 

'IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL  (Ger.  SeelenumterUklikdt), 
"  rests  upon  the  basis  that  the  soul  is  distinct  &om  the  body." 
Kant;"  "The  endlessly  enduring  existe»ce  and  personality 
of  the  same  rational  heing."  See  I.  H.  Fichte  (ISBT),  Men- 
del6S0hn,=  W.  Menzel  (i8U9),  E.  11.  i^iaff,^  H.  Kichter  (1871), 
Teichm  filler. 

*Immutahility. 

IMPALPABILITY,  incapahility  of  detection  by  touch. 

IMPAETIBIIITY,  in  Natural  Theology,  incapability  of  parti- 
tion, because  existent  a.^  a  simple  anil  absolute  totality,  with- 

IMPASSIBILITY,  in  Natural  Theology,  essential  incapacity  of 
suffering. 

IMPEDIMEHT  [Lat  hinderance;  Gcr.  Hindernm),  tliatwhich 
prevents  a  cause  from,  acting.  It  may  be  positive  or  negative. 
—  Kant.' 

*Im  penetrabil  ity. 

^IMPEEATE,  lit.,  commanded;  done  by  mental  impulse  or 
guidance.  —See  Elicit,  Act 

^IMPERATIVE.— "  This  is  the  characteristic  of  moral  law,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  lawbeside."  —  O.  F.  V. 
Imperative.  —  "  The  representation  of  an  objective  principle, 
so  far  aa  it  necessitates  the  will,  is  called  a  commandment  (of 
reason) ;  and  a  formula  expressing  such  is  called  an  impera- 
tive. An  imperative  commands  hypothetical! y  or  categori- 
cally. The  former  expresses  that  an  action  is  necessary  as  a 
mean  towards  somewhat  further;  but  the  latter  is  such  an 
imperafive  as  represents  an  action  to  be  in  itself  necessary 
and  without  regard  had  to  anywbat  out  of  and  beyond  it,  i.  e. 
objectively  necessary,  .  .  .  When  we  attend  to  the  dissimilar 
grades  of  nee^sitation  expressed  by  the  imperaiiue  they 
might  be  called;  1.  Eulesof  art;  2.  Dictates  of  prudence ; 

>  ft-iief.  Vmi.,  220.    "JVnlon,*Ui  edit,.  186S.    sai/Sonafid,  ai  ed.,  1570,    fCriUd. 
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8.  Laws  of  moranty.    The  first  and  second  are  hvpotlietical 
imperatives.     The  third  involves  the  conception  of  an  inter- 
mediate and  obJBctive  ajid  universaUy  valid  necessity." — 
Kant.' 
Imperative  Apodictic,  that  which  affirms  that  the  action  look- 
ing to  an  objectively  necessary  aim  is  good.    It  is  virtually 
only  another  form  of  stating  the  Imperative  Categorical,  q.  v, 
^Imperative  (The  Categorical),  Imperative  (The  Practi- 
cal).—8ee  Duty. 
Imperative  Hypotbetic,  conditioned;  as  a  means,  not  as  an 
end. 

IMPEECEPriBLElTESS,  character  of  the  imperceptible,  of 
that  which  is  too  minute  or  feeble  to  be  grasped  in  sense- 
perception. 

IMPEECIPIEH'T,  not  percipient;  incapable  of  perception  ;  as, 
"  the  Boiil  in  sleep." — A.  Baster.' 

IMPEEFECT,  in  Logic,  applied  (1)  by  Aristotle  to  the  second 
and  third  figures,  which  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  to  the 
first;  (2)  to  induction  or  inductive  reasoning,  when  it  is  im- 
possiltle  to  examine  all  the  cases  or  instances  to  which  the 
conclnsion  can  refer ;  opposed  to  perfect  induction.— J  e  von  a.' 

IMPETUS  (Lat.),  assault;  attack;  impulse.;  vigor;  force;  in- 
stinct; natural  impulse.     (Ger.  Tfieb,  Naturtrieb.) 

ZUPLICATION,  (lit-,  intertwining),  the  opposite  of  explication 
and  the  explicit;  quality  of  the  implicit;  that  which  is  in- 
volved, though  not  expressed ;  that  which  may  fairly  be  in- 

IMPONDERABILITY,  character  of  the  imponderable;  inca- 
pacity of  being  weighed ;  destitution  of  weight,  absolute  or 
relative ;  used  especially  of  "  the  imponderables  "  light,  heat, 
and  the  electric  force,  when  considered  as  substances. 

mPOSSIBLE,  in  Logic,  applied  to  matter  involving  a  univer- 
sal negative  (E) —  opposed  to  neeessary  and  eordin-gent. 
^Impossible  (The).    Impossibility. 

'Impression. 

IMPROBITY  (Lat.),  bad  quality;  wickedness;  depravity;  dis- 
honesty .—See  Impurity. 

IMPROFEE,  in  Scholastic  Logic,  is  applied  to  a  combination 

^  Groi/vivjtfrk  'if  Met^phys.of  EUaa,  cti.2.  ^  En^-iTile  ih«  Naiure  of  flit  &ndt  1^349- 
»  Logic,  Leas.  XVIL,  XXV, 
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of  extremes,  which  does  not  accoril  with  any  propefly  logi- 
cal mode  of  expression,  yet  is  justified  by  a  mystic  or  su- 
pernatural explanation ;  such  is  the  phrase  "  God  is  man." 

*rMPUIiSE  and  IMPULSIVE,  "  apply  to  every  form  of  mental 
force  which  simply  and  directly  urges  to  action." — 0.  F.  V. 

IKPUaiTY,  MORAL,  applied  by  Kant  to  the  mingling  of 
spurious,  immoral  motives  for  conformity  to  the  law. 

IMPUTABILITY ,  IMPUTABLENESS,  liability  to  imputa- 
tion; power  of  being  imputed. 

"IMPUTATION,  a  judgmeut  by  which  a  person  is  "charged 
with  the  doing  of  a  wrong  action." — 0.  F.  V. 

DTABILITY,  want  of  ability,  natural  or  moral,  physical  or  in- 
tellectual ;  the  result  of  defect  of  power  or  of  means.  —  See 
Force,  Power,  WUL 

IN  ABSTKACTO  (Lat.),  in  (he  abstract ;  in  mere  conception  or 
notion  —  opposed  to  in  conereto. 

DTACTUATE,  to  put  into  action,  Inaotuation,  operation, — 
Glanville.  L.  J. 

IBTADEaUATE  IDEAS,  opposed  Co  adequate,  ?.  v.,  "  are  such, 
which  are  but  a  partial  or  incomplete  representation  of  those 
archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred."  — Loclce.' 

IITANIMATE,  XITAHIMATED,  IWANIMATION,  are  ap- 
plied to  bodies  as  void  of  life,  and  are  thus  opposed  to  the 
animate  or  vital ;  by  transfer  they  mark  want  of  intellectual 
vivacity. 

IITANITY,  emptiness,  physical  (Sir  K.Digby")  or  mental. 

IlfAPPLICABLE,  not  suitable  for  application  ;  destitute  of  ap- 
plicability.—Mili.' 

nrCHOATE,  V.  a.,  to  begin ;  ISOHOATE.  adj.,  begun ;  IN- 
CHOATIVE, inceptive.— "  The  liigher  congruity  of  life, 
being  yet  but  imperfectly  inchoated." — Glanville.*  _  "Plato 
meutions  that  the  great  soul  of  this  world  does  at  least  incho- 
ate, and  rudely  delineate  the  fabrick  o£  our  body  at  firat." — 
Dr.  H.  More." 

IH'CIBESTT,  applied,  in  L<^ic,  to  a  proposition  additional  to  a 
primary  or  chief  proposition.  —  Watts,  L.  J. 

UrCIPIENT,  commencing,  — Berkeley.* 

IKCIBCUMSCRIPTIELE,ineapableofdrcum8criptionorlirait. 

DTCITABILirY  (Lat.),  faculty  of  being  incited,  ui^ed,  moved 

Iflittn,  fffidsr.!.,  B.  II,.cjh.i:xii,  1.     ^rfaturtc 
tpre-aiiUncto/  l,M:s,l^i.    ^  SoaQ  of  the  Haul,  ^ 
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—  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  Incitataon,  faculty  or  act  of 
inciting.  Incitement,  mediuai  or  motive  of  incitatinn. 
Inciter,  a^nt  or  producer  of  iacitation. 

*IH'CLINATIOir,  "  tendency  of  the  nature  towards  an  object." 

—  0.  F.  V, 

INCOEXISTENCE,  the  opposite  of  coesistence,  3.  n.— Locke. 
L.  J. 

INC06ITATIVE,  the  opposite  of  cogitative ;  destitute  of  the 
power  of  thought;  unthinking. — "There  are  but  two  sorts 
of  beings  ia  the  world  that  man  knows  or  conceives.  First, 
such  as  are  purely  material,  without  sense,  perception,  or 
thought ;  incogitative  beinga.  Secondly,  sensible,  thinking, 
perceiving  beings;  cogitative  beings."  —  Locke.' 

IKCOGUIZABLE,  incapable  of  cognition.— Herbert  Spencer." 

INCOHEIlENCE,want»rcoherenee,oreonnection.— Locfce.  L.J. 

INCOMMEXSUEABLE.  INCOMMENSUIIATE,  not  reduci- 
ble to  a  common  measure.  —  Watts,  Dr.  H.  More.  L.  J. 

INCOMHUNICABLE,  incapable  of  impartatiou.— Glanville. 
L.J. 

INCOMMUTABILITT,  incapacity  of  change.  —  L.  J. 

INCOMPOSSIBHITY,  characterof  the  incom  possible.—"  Qual- 
ity of  not  being  possible,  but  by  the  negation  or  destruction 
of  something."  —  L.  J. 

IITCOITCEPTIBLE,  inconceivable. 

INCONCLTJSrVENESS.  in  Logic,  character  of  the  inconclusive, 
want  of  cogency  or  force  to  the  reason. 

ISr  COHCRETO  (Lat.),  in  iheeonereU,  q.i:,  in  actual  nature  — 
opposed  to  in  abftraQ/o. 

IIirCON'SEQ,UEI!f  C£,  inconclusiveness ;  lack  of  logical  sequence. 

INCONSISTENT,  implies  qualities  or  assertions  which  cannot 
coexist  in  the  same  thing  or  proposition ;  opposed  to  coni- 

INCOKPOREAIi,  without  body ;  without  bodily  qualities;  imma- 

INCORPORE  ALIZE,  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  the  incorporeal — 

Ciidworth.    L.  J. 
INCOEPOREITY,  without  body  .and  its  limitations.— Berkeley.^ 
IHCOKEUPIIBILITY,  freedom  from  the  power  of  corruption, 

physical,  moral,  or  essential.    (Ger.  Vnerwetliehkeit.) 

'  Ifaja.  CiHierd.,  IV.,  I.  B.       >  Priantfl.  of  Fa^lmlogg.  L.  3.       >  Siris,  i  ■270. 
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MCREDTTLITY,  indinatioa  to  doubt ;  disbelief.  It  is  distin- 
guished as  moral,  Iiistorica!,  rational,  naturalistic, 

INCBEMEWT  (Lat.),  increase,  growth.     (Ger.  Waehsthum.) 

IKCULFASLE  (Lat.),  incapable  of  being  blamed;  unblamable. 
(Ger.  TMstr&flioh.) 

*INDEriHlTE,  "  properly,  want  of  clearness  and  exactness  of 
demonstration  in  our  thoughts.    It  does  not  apply  to  ob- 
jects."— 0.  F.  V.    Tlie  indefinite  ia  thiit  of  which  there  is  no 
limit  fixed,  "by  us." 
Indefinite  Judgment, —Sec  Judgment  Indefinite. 

INDESIGNATE,  indefinite. 

INDESIH'ENT,  unceasing.— A.  Baxter.' 

INDETERMINATE,  unfixed.    I.  Judgments,  see  Judgments  I. 

INDETERMINATENESS,  ISDETEEMIirATIOlf,  charac- 
ter of  the  indeterminate.— Bramhall.'  L.  J. 

INDETERMIITISM,  in  Kant,  tbe  theory  that  freedom  consists 
in  the  fortuitous  character  of  an  action ;  that  it  is  not  deter- 
mined by  reasona ;  that  to  a  free  being  good  or  evil  mnst  be 
alike  possible. — Fu. 

•IWDIFFEREKCE  (LIBERTY  OF),  is  "meant  to  describe  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  will  is  not  influenced  or  moved 
to  choose  or  to  refuse  an  object,  but  ia  equally  ready  to  do 
either.  There  is  no  such  state  as  volititOi,  irrespective  of 
motive,  and  this  phrase  should  be  discarded.  Liberty  of 
indifference  is  no  part  of  the  libertarian  or  free-witl  doc- 
trine."—C.  F.  V. 

♦IKDIFFEEEHT,  an  action  is  said,  "though  inaccurately" 
(O.  F,  v.),  to  be  indifferent,  that  is,  neither  right  nor  wrong, 
when  eomidered  in  Use^. 

*Indifferentiam,  or  Identism,  q.  v. 

INDIRECT  (Lat.),  not  in  a  straight  line;  circuitous;  by  inter- 
mediate process;  applied  to  a  method  of  inference  and  re- 
duction of  the  syllogism. 

*Indiscemibie9  (I'd entity  of). 

IHDISCERPTIBILITY,  incapacity  of  discerption,  or  separation 
into  parts;  applied  to  God,  soul,  spirit;  quality  of  the  iudis- 
cerptible.— Bp.  Butler.^ 

'INDIVIDUAL,  "INDIVIDTTAIISM,  *INDIV1DIIALITY, 
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*I1J"DIVIDUATI0S,  INDITIDTrATOR,  relate  to  "a  be- 
ing having  a  diatinct,  cirt'U inscribed  eKistence,"  or  "sepa- 
ratenesa  of  being  which  distinguishes  one  person  from  an- 
other."—0.  F.  V.    See  Whewell/  Herbert  Spencer.' 

ISDITISIBILITY(Ger.fn(Aei(r6(!rfeiil),incapabilitjof  reduction 
to  parts ;  impartibility. — See  Atom,  Divisibility,  Monad, 
Simplicity. 

INDOLES  (Lat.).— J.  Of  things  — inborn  or  native  quality; 
natural  quality ;  nature.  2.  Of  persons — natural  abilities, 
talents,  genius,  disposition. 

INDfCIAHS  (opposed  to  TYaducians),  tlioae  who  believe  that 
the  soul  exltts  before  the  body,  and  in  brought  in,  induced 
into  it,  at  conception. 

"HTDUCTION  (method  or  Prooeae  of),  (see  Mill '),  "  that  form 
of  the  reasoning  process  which  proceeds  from  particulars  to 
generals." — O.  F.  V.    Hence,  indactMie,  applied  to  syllogism. 
^Induction  (Principle  of). 

IKEFT  ('Lat.),  trifling;  foolish.  Hence,  Ineptitude,  unfltneaa; 
ineptly,  ineplncss. 

*lNEaTIA  (Qer.  D-dgheii).— Kant:  "The  incapacity  of  matter 
to  move  itself."  "Whewell;*  "The  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  resists  the  reception  of  motion  — by  which  it  reacts 
and  requires  an  adequate  force  in  order  that  any  motion  may 
result  .  ,  its  inertness."  It  is  applied  also  intellectually  and 
morally, 

*In  Esse;  In  Posse. 

INEXISTENCE,— 1.  [From  the  negative  particle),  non-exist- 
ence; 2.  (From  the  preposition},  existence  in  ;  inherence, 

♦INFEItENCE  (see  Mill)  :=  "The  act  of  drawing  a  conclusion 
from  premises." — C.  F.  V.    It  is  mediate  or  immediate. 
'Inference  and  Proof, 

INFIUA  (Lat.),  the  lowest;  applied  to  species. 

*INFINITE  (Gr.  ijTEipDc ;  Ger,  Unendliehes)  —to  be  distinguished 
from  the  indefinite  —  divided  into  mathematical  and  iTanscen- 
dental.     Hence,  infinitenean,  infinitude,  infinity. 

HTFINITESIMAl,  infinitely  divided.  —  Berkeley,'  Herbert 
Spencer.' 


ti.l,JL   •Aw%rjj,J12,    IJiycirfc^. 
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IHTL1TENCE  (Lat. ;  Ger.  Einfluse),  the  operation  of  substance 
on  substance;  of  the  actiee  on   the  passive;  of  matter  on 
jaattex  l^pht/iical  I.)  or  tiiiiid  ;  of  mind  on  mind  or  matter; 
of  principle  on  cliaracter,  or  of  character  on  principle. 
♦Influx  (Physical). 

DTFLVXIOlflSTS  {opposed  to  the  Cartesians  and  Leibnitzians), 
in  Psyciiology,  tliedefenderaof  the  system  of  physical  influx, 
the  Aristotelian  schola-stics,  and  many  others. 
INGENIOTTS  {Lat.;  Oer.  SiimreicU).—!.  Of  imrsons  — endowed 
with  good  capacity  or  genius;  talented;  inventive;  felici- 
tous. 2.  Of  things,  us  bearing  tlie  marks  ol'  the  ingenious 
mind,  showing  happy  adaptation,  skilful  mode  of  reaching 
an  end.  Hence,  Ingenuity. 
nfOENITE,  innate.— South. 

INGEHUOlis  (Lat.),  of  good  birth ;  open ;  open-hearted ;  frank ; 
nobie;  the  opposite  of  furtive,  evasive.     (Ger.  Offenheetsig.) 
Hence,  Ingenuousneaa. 
nJHABIIITY,  unskilfulncss. 
INIII!£DNCI!,  existence  in,  as  of  projierties  in  subject  orsub- 

stiince. 
UfHEKITAKCE,  in  Darwin,"  transmission  and  reception  by 
plant  or  animal  generation. — "  Perhaps  the  connect  way  of 
viewing  the  whole  subject,  would  be  to  look  at  the  inheri- 
tance of  every  character  whatever  as  tlie  rule,  and  non- 
inheritance  as  the  anomaly." 
*IKlfATE  IDEAS. — -^  prion  principles  of  knowledge  and  of 
action.     "Innate"  implies   that  the  power  of  recognizing 
such  principles  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.    "  Innate "  does  not  mean  inborn,  in  the  sense  of 
alleging  that  such  principles  are  a  conscious  possession  from 
the  moment  of  birth.     The  term  "idea"  should  be  discarded. 
•—0.  F.  V. 
INOBSEEVABLES,  in  Cosmology,  objects  which  lie  beyond 

the  reach  of  the  senses. 
IN  OMNIBUS  ALiaUID,  IN  TOTO  NIHIL,  something  in  all 
the  parts,  nothing  in  the  whole ;  applied  to  tlie  pretenders  to 
universal  knowledge. 
INORGANIC,  void  of  organs ;  destitute  of  organization. 
INSANITY  (Lat.),  unsoundness,  unheal thiness,  disease,  mental 

1  Otigia  qf  ^tdts,  tlh  «d.,  liood^  ISBO,  li;  eth  sd.,  N.  Y.,  1S77,  Id. 
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sicknesa. — Cic^ro:^  "  'Wisdoiii  is  the  sanity  (healtli)  of  the 
mind  ;  folly,  aa  it  were,  a  sort  of  insanity  (sickness)."  It  is 
the  generic  term  for  mental  diseaae.  Kant,'  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  ntenfeil  aberration  ( Verruchttiff),  has,  1.  Amentia 
( Unsinnic/&eit),  frantic,  tumultuary  aberration ;  2.  Dementia 
(  WakTidnn),  methodic  aberration;  3.  Insanity  (Wahnieitz), 
fragmentary,  distracted  aberration  ;  4.  Vesania  (Aberwifs), 
systematic  aberration.  "  Insanity  ia  a  disturbed  power  of 
judgment,  in  whieh  the  mind  is  held  by  analogies,  which  are 
confotmded  with  concepts  of  things  resembliog  each  other." 

INSEPABASIiiB,  in  Logic,  marks  accidents  which  can  never  be 
changed ;  opposed  to  separable. 

mSTANCE,  an  example.— Jevons.' 

INSTAI7BATI0,INSTAUEATI0N,EEST0RATI0N.— "The 
great  instauration  of  Lord  Bacon  —  Instauratio  Magna." 

"INSTINCT  (Ger.  7S-ie6.  Nabiririeb).—"  Literally,  direct  or  im- 
mediate atimulua  from  within.  The  word  is  thus  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  ignorance  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
stimulating  power.  It  is  an  impulse  guiding  the  living 
creature  in  actions,  which  is  (jtiite  apart  from  the  reasoning 
process  in  us,  and  superior  to  the  lessons  of  experience, 
gathered  by  application  of  our  rational  power."  —  O.  F.  V. 
"  We  have  every  reason  t*  believe  that  the  power  of  special- 
ized instincts  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and,  where  the  circumstances  favor  it,  goes  on  increasing 
from  age  to  age  in  intensity,  and  in  particular  adaptations  to 
the  purposes  demanded.  Ail  domesticated  animals  were 
originally  wild ;  but  when  once  tamed,  the  offepring  in  the 
next  generation  partake  of  the  domesticated  character  by  a 
specialized  instinct.  The  case  is  the  same  with  animals 
trained  to  particular  purposes.  The  young  pointer  signals 
the  game  the  very  first  time  he  takes  the  field ;  the  yeung 
wateh-dog  barks  at  a  stranger  without  ever  being  taught  to  do 
so.  All  coafirmed  habits  which  become  a  part  of  the  animal 
nature  seem  to  be  imparted  by  hereditary  descent ;  and  thus 
what  seems  to  be  an  original  instinct  may,  after  all,  be  but 
the  accumulated  growth  and  experience  of  many  genera- 
tions." —  Morell.'    See  Wbewell.' 

I  HiK.,  3,  6, 10.     s  JnWTOpoiOjJs  (1798),  J  43.    "lAsi-in  Log^WI.     *  hitrod.  lo  Menl. 
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Instiiict  is  divided  into  general,  special,  primary,  voluntary, 
meoliajiicfll ;  natural,  cultivated,  diverted,  perverted ;  I.  of 
Affection  ;  T.  of  Art, 

Instinot,  Definitions  of. — l.  In  the  article  of  Fleming  and  the 
additions  of  Caldcrwood  reference  is  made  to  Addison,  Bad- 
ham,  Barlow,  Bougeant,  IJusiiuaii,  Coleridge,  EruMmus  Dar- 
win, Descartes,  French,  Good,  Green,  Hancock,  Kirby, 
Morell,  Newton,  Norris,  Paley,  Poligiiac,  Priestley,  Eeid, 
Sineliie,  Vicey,  Whatcly.  2.  To  these  might  be  added  from 
tlie  ancients,  Aulua  Geliius,'  Cicero,''  Seneca,'  the  Stoics  and 
Zeno.'  3,  la  Philosophy,  from  Kant  to  the  present.  Biich- 
ner:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  '  nal  i  t'  ct,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  No  bl  id  voluntary  impulse 
controls  the  animals  in  their  acts  but  refl  ct  o  based  on 
comparison  and  arguments;  the  intellectual  process  through 
which  this  takes  place,  is  in  its  esse  t  al  liar  ct  r  entirely 
the  same  as  in  man,  though  the  faculty  of  ju  Igment  in  ani- 

1  mals  is  weaker."*  Charles  Darw  n  Tl  ere  s  no  funda- 
mental difference  between  man  and  the  higher  mammab  in 
their  mental  faculties.  As  man  possesses  the  same  senses  as 
the  lower  animals,  his  fundamental  intuitions  must  be  the 
same.  The  more  complex  instincts  seem  to  have  originated 
independently  of  intelligence."'  Hegel:  "The  sole  distinc- 
tion between  animal  and  man  is  thinking"  (Denfcen,  cogni- 
tion through  notions).  "  Theanimal  is  in  itself  unity  {Eins) 
with  God."'  Kant:  "The  animals  dis/ingiiish,  but  they 
cannot  cognise  the  distinction  —  that  ia  done  hy  judgment, 
of  which  they  are  not  capable.  If  man  had  mere  under- 
standing, without  reason,  he  wotild  be  in  no  respect  distin- 
guishable from  the  animals.  An  animal  ia  already  all  that 
it  is  through  its  instinct ;  a  reason  foreign  to  it,  the  reason 
of  another,  has  already  made  every  provision  for  it,  while 
man  nsea  his  own  reason."  "Xneiinct  is  the  internal  necessi- 
tation  of  the  faculty  of  desire  toward  the  possession  of  the 
object  before  it  ia  cognized."'  Lichtenbcrg:  "The  animal 
is  always  to  himself  subject  only,  man  is  to  himself  object 
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also."'  SchelUng;  "'God  is  the  soul  of  animala,'  'man  ia 
his  owD  aoul.'"^  Scliopeiilmuer ;  "Tlie  aim  toward  which 
animals  work  so  directly  in  the  acts  of  instinct,  as  if  it  were 
a  known  motive,  remains  entirely  unknowu  to  them.  The 
activity  of  instinct  in  insects,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
ganglionic  system,  bears  a.  striking  resemblance  to  the  activ- 
ity of  somnambulists.  The  animal  is  capable  of  receiving 
intuitive  representations  onty,  man  can  have  abstract  repre- 
sentations, or  concepts."' — See  Steudel.' 

INSTINCTIVE,  derived  from  instinct;  of  the  nature  of  in- 
stinct.— Darwin;'  "An  action,  which  we  ourselves  should 
require  experience  to  enable  us  to  perform,  whea  performed 
by  an  animal,  more  especially  by  a  very  young  one,  without 
any  experience,  and  when  performed  by  many  individuals  in. 
the  same  way,  without  their  knowing  for  what  purpose  it  is 
performed,  is  usually  said  to  be  instinctive.  But  I  could  show 
that  none  of  these  characters  of  instinct  are  universal." 

DTSTITtTTE,  eatablisbed  law,  principle,  precept;  institution. 


INSTITUTION  (Lat.).— 1.  Arrangement;  setting  in  order;  dis- 
position; act  of  establishing;  founding;  that  which  is  es- 
tablished; that  on  which  the  establishing  depends;  primary 
principles.  {Ger.  Gnindleffung.)  2.  Instruction;  education; 
training.  3,  Subject  matter  of  instruction  or  education; 
principles  [  methods,  i.  Books  which  supply  elementary 
instruction. 

INSTRUCTION,  importation  of  knowledge,— Hamilton.' 

INSTEITCTIVE,  impartijig  knowledge;  applied,  in  Philosophy, 
to  sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  over  against  taste  and  smell, 
which  are  styled  affective.  Instructive  senses,  instractive  per- 
ceptions.— See  Xntelleotual. 

INSTEUmENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  a  name  of  Logic,  as  the 
organon,  instrument,  or  implement  of  all  piiilosophy  and  all 
science.— Krug. 
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■   INStTBRECTIOIf    {Lat.),    uprising;    insurgency;    outbreak 
agaiust  civil  power.     (Ger.  Ewpbruag.) 

INTEGRAL  (Lat-.),  untouclied;  wliole,  entire;  essential  to  en- 
tireness;  constituent,  aa  a  paj-t. 

INTEGRATION,  LAW  OF— Kelativity,  law  of,  q.  v. 

INTEGRITY  (Lat.),  completeness;  entireiiess  ;  blamclessnesa ; 
innocence ;  probity  in  tbe  measure  of  the  higheet  principle. 

^INTELLECT  (lutelleeted,  a.,  Intellective,  Intellectual,  a., 
IiitellectuaJ,  n.).^"More  exactly,  tlie  understanding  re- 
gatded  aa  a  power  of  comparison  ;  more  widely,  the  whole    ' 
rational  nature  of  man."  —  0.  F.  V, 
^Intellect  and  Intel  lection.    'Intellect  and  Intelligence. 

INTELLECTUAL,  of,  pertaining  to,  derived  from  the  intellect, 
I.  cognition,  through  the  understanding  — opposed  to  aenai- 
tive  cognition  through  the  senses.  /.  philosophers,  repre- 
sented iu  Plato,  maintain  that  in  the  senscij  is  nothing  but 
illusion  ;  only  the  understanding  cognizes  the  true.  I.  sense, 
the  instructive  sense,  applied  especially  to  sight.  I.ienHldl- 
iiy,  deriving  pleasure  or  pain  ftom  the  exercise  or  restraint 
of  the  intellect.  I.  vmrid,  the  intelligible  world.  I.  sgsiem 
of  the  world,  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  which  applied  to  the 
world  the  laws  of  the  pure  nnderatanding,  without  regard  to 
sense-perc;ption.  —  Kant.' 

IITTELLECTUALISM,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  the  system 
which  maintains  that  thinking  (the  activity  of  the  under- 
standing, or  of  the  reason  taken  as  equivalents),  ia  the  source 
of  all  true  cognition.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Eleatists, 
who  rejected  all  sense  cognition.    (Intellectually.) 

UTTELLECTUALIZE,  INTELLECTUATE  (Ger.  Intelhctif 
iren),  in  Kant,  to  e.xalt  to  the  rank  of  intflleclual  objects, 
Leibnitz  inielledualked  phenomena,  as  Locke  sensualised  the 
conceptions  of  the  understanding.' 

IHTELLECTUS  (Lat.).— 1.  Perception,  discernment,  by  the 
senses.  2.  Mental:  understanding,  comprehension.  3.  Tlie 
understanding,  the  faculty  of  understanding ;  intellect,  in- 
telUgentia,  ratioualitas.  (Or.  vovc;  Fr.  Enlendement ;  Ger. 
Verstaud.) 
'latslleetus  Agens. — T.  archetypua,  the  archetypal  understand- 
ing, the  divine  mind  as  i'urnisliing  model  and  law.  /.  discuT- 
'Seii.  Vem., 3U,S3B, SSI iJ^olegam.,  107.    'Bein.  Fim.BiTiMeiklidDliii-fl  Tiuiitl., 
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sivus,  the  discursive  understanding,  the  faculty  of  cognizing 
objects  Ihrougk  conceiits,  tiut  immediately.  /.  erli/piii,  efty- 
pal,  derivative  understanding,  opposed  to  /.  archetijpas.  I. 
intuitivas,  intuitive,  immediate  undprstanding ;  acting  by 
direct  perception ;  opposed  to  /.  dismtrgivus.  *i!  patiene,  I. 
purus,  pure  intellect,  in  contrast  to  sense  and  imagination. 
I.  speculatiims,  the  speculative  understanding,  possessing  the 
power  of  abstract  processes.  —  Kant.' 

INTELLIGENCE,  (lutellectus,  Intelligentia,)  lit.,  perception, 
discernment  by  the  senses.— 1.  Understanding,  knowledge ; 
the  power  of  cJiscernment;  the  intellectual  faculty,  2, 
Substance,  spiritual  and  rational,  as  "  Ood  is  the  supreme, 
is  pure  intelligence,"  "Man  is  an  intelligence,  served  by 
oi^ans."  Hence,  Intelligent,  Intelligentia!. 
Intelligence,  raculties  or  Uodes  of,  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. They  embrace  conception,  memory,  abstraction  and 
generalization,  judgment  and  reason,  imagination  and  the 
faculty  of  signs.  —  C.  D.  A. 

INTELLIGIBLE  (Lat.),  lit.  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  capable 
of  being  grasped  by  the  intellect ;  pertaining  to  the  intel- 
lect only ;  supersensuous,  [Ger.  UebersinnUahes.)  It  is  ap- 
plied to  universttls,  the  categories,  to  the  em  raUonis,  or  pure 
being  of  the  mind,  to  the  world  beyond  the  range  of  the 

Intelligible  gods,  in  Plotinus,  ideas  considered  as  the  forms 
of  which  intelligence  is  the  matter. 

INTELLIGIBILIA  (Lat.),  Intel ligibles,  objects  of  the  under- 
st^inding. 

IKTELIIGO-  (Lat. ;  lit.,  to  choose  between).—!.  Of  the  senses; 
to  perceive,  discern.  3.  Of  the  mind  or  understanding; 
to  perceive,  understand,  comprehend.  Ger.  Veratehen;  Fr. 
Eidendre. 

DrrENSION  (lit.,  a  stretching  out),  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
involves  the  qualities  which  are  necessarily  possessed  by 
objects  bearing  a  particular  logical  name.  It  is  opposed  to 
extension,  which  includes  the  objects  to  which  the  name  may 
be  applied.  Metal  in  intension  is  defined  by  the  qualities 
common  to  all  metals.  Intension  is  synonymous  with  com- 
prehension, connotation,  depth.  Analysis  in  intension  is  syn- 
1  See  UelUa's  Wrirlirb.  Vetslimi. 
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thesis  in  extension.  As  the  intension  of  a  term  ia  increased, 
the  extension  is  decre:ised.  An  intensive  sylhgiem  is  one 
which  involves  the  qualities  of  its  object.  See  Hamilton,' 
Jevons,'  Spalding,'  Thomson.* 

INTEHT  or  INTENTION  (INTENTIONALITY).—"  Some- 
times purposes  cherished  witliin,  but  pr^etically  inoperative. 
More  frequently,  purpose  as  directing  the  use  of  means  for 
the  attainment  of  a  selected  end."  In  law  and  morals,  in- 
teraiionaffects  the  character  of  the  action  following,  "and  the 
responsibility  of  the  agent. "~0.  F.  V. 
"Intention  (Logical).     ^Intention  (First  and  Second). 

INTENTIONAL  SPECIES  or  E0E,M8,  among  the  Peripatet- 
ics of  the  Middle  Ages,  intermediate  and  vicarious  objecta 
between  the  ujind  itself  and  the  external  object  of  thought. 
Intentional  marks  the  relative  and  accidental  nature  of  their 
manifestation. — Ham  i!  ton.' 

UTIEREST  (Lat, ;  GJer.  Interesae),  largely  used  by  Kant.'— Tie 
dependence  on  tlie  principles  of  reason,  on  the  part  of  a 
contingently  determinable  will;  "that  whereby  reason  be- 
comes practical;"  "a  stimulus  of  the  will,  presented  through 
reason;"  "  the  complacency  in  association  with  the  mental 
representation  of  the  existence  of  an  object ; "  "  the  associa- 
tion of  pleasure  with  the  appetitive  faculty,  if  this  linking  of 
the  two  be,  in  thejudgmentof  the  understanding,  valid,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  general  rule— valid  for  the  subject  at  least." 
Interest  of  Inclination  (Hypothetical,  Sensuous,  Fatho- 
logieal),  in  Kant,'  practical  pleasure,  in  as  far  aa  it  is  uiyted 
with  the  appetitive  faculty ;  interest  in  the  object  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  interest  in  behalf  of  inclination. 
Interest  of  a  Mental  Faculty,  in  Kant,'  a  principle  which 
involves  the  condition  on  which  alone  the  faculty  is  exer- 

Interest  {Categorical,  Moral,  Practical),  in  Kant,^  a  pure, 
unsenauous  interest  of  the  mere  practical  reason ;  an  interest 
iu  the  observance  of  the  moral  law;  interest  in  the  action; 
dependence  of  the  will  on  the  principles  of  reason  in  itself, 

'  LiGt-  ea  Lttqic^  L&ct.  V1T1.  '  Lsttimt  in  LogU,  Iresa.  V.  *  Ar^.  Lug.  In  SnvySlopadia 
jWfoiima.,  Sthed.  <  Ln.u»  n/ yAoMsAi,  sect,  48-Ba,  i  BetieiWarli>,S^-i,9li3.  «  ffnui* 
Ir^uiigxUF  MeL  der  StM.,  ^S*,  71,  121  neq.  Orit.  d.prnet  PfirrHff^/?,  1*27,141,144,  215  stq. 
att.d.VrlheU>kr.,i2eiq.  iE«W(feft«,Einl.  hi.  I  BBcWiWire,  Iv.  «■!.  dar  S*I(,8B». 
iFniel.Vcra.,2iaaeq.    «  iYael.  rem.,  IU,  143.    Gnmdl.  n.  Mtl.  d.  SUi.,  SS'. 
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INTERMEDIATE  LITSK  or  CAUSE,  a  cauae  between  the 
primary  cause  and  the  effect.  A  ia  the  cause  of  B,  and  B  is 
the  cause  of  C  ;   B  is  the  inlermediale  /ink, 

UTTERMirHDIA.  the  metaknamia  of  Epicurus,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  the  universe,  where  the  hfe  of  the  goda 
was  spent,  free  from  all  care  about  the  affairs  of  the  creatures. 
^Cicero,'  Diogenes  Laertiua." 

INTERNAL  (Lat,),  inward,  1,  as  opposed  lo  the  outward ;  2. 
as  opposed  to  the  relative,  marking  what  a  thing  is  in  itself, 
apart  from  comparison  —  absolute.  {Ger.  inner Hc/t.) — Kant.' 
I.  sense,  in  the  Cartesian  school,  convertible  with  conscious- 
neea  in  general,  and  thus  came  to  be  frequently  applied  to 
denote  the  source,  complement,  or  revelation  of  immediate 
truths. — Hamilton.'  /.  sen»ei,  in  Ihe  Scholastic  Philoaophy, 
opposed  to  the  external  senses  (sight,  hearing,  etc.),  were 
generally  accounted  four :  the  common  sense;  imagination; 
senaitive  judgment;  sensitive  memory. — Hamilton.^ 

INTERPRETATION   [Lat.),   explanation,   exposition,    (Ger. 
Ausiegang.) 
^Interpretation  of  Nature. 

INTERSTICE,  INTERSTITIUM  (Lat.),  space  between.  (Ger. 
Zuiisohenraum.) 

INTERVAL  (Lat.),  apace  between  ramparts  and  tents;  space 
between,  either  of  locality  or  tiuie. 

INTOLERANCE,  in  Ethics,  want  of  toleration  ;  unwillingness 
to  yield  what  is  demanded  by  the  right  of  opinion. 

INTRAISUNDANE,  opposed  to  extramundane;  within  the 
w<ir]d  ;  neither  without  it,  nor  above  it. 

INTRINSIC  (Lat,),  lit.  following  into  the  inside ;  inner;  inhe- 
rent—  the  opposite  of  accidental ;  essential  to  the  nature  or 
character.  It  is  applied  to  qualities  and  properties;  in  Ethics, 
to  equity,  evil,  goodness,  worth  ;  in  I.ogic,  to  argument. 

INTEODtrCTION  (Ger.  Einleiiung),  in  Philosophical  Litera- 
ture, the  naroe  of  a  class  of  boots,  embracing  formal  Ency- 
clopsodia — the  branches  of  preliminary  philosophical  knowl- 
edge i  Propiedeutics,  Prolegomena :  Real  -  Encydopiedia : 
sketches  of  the  various  departments.  There  are  also  special 
introductions  to  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Ethics, 
and  other  special  topics. 
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INTEOVEHSIOH,  the  act  of  turning  the  mind  inward ;  applied 

to  the  faciildes.  —  Berkeley.' 
INTDITIOM'.^  "Immediate  knowledge  —  direct  perceiving  or 
beholding  of  an  objector  principle.  Leibnitz'  di»tinguisiied 
'kaowledge'  {cognitlo)  into  intuitive  and  aymbolical."  —  C. 
F.  V.  "  An  intuUion  is  any  knowledge  whatsoever,  sensuous 
or  intellectual,  which  is  appreiiended  imiHediaidy;  a  notion, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  product  of  the  discursive  faculty,  ia  any 
knoivledge  whatsoever  which  is  apprehended  laediately,"  — 
De  Qiiincey.'  See  Anschaunng. 
*In tuition  and  Conception, 

Intuition,  Philosophy  of,  Intuitional  Philosophy,  one  which 
rests  on  intuition,  external  and  internal  perception  ;  a  science 
of  experience.  —  Krug. 
INTUITIVE,  the  opposite  of  deductive;  reached  by  intuition ; 
direct ;  applied  to  judgment,  knowledge,  reason  ;  self-evident 
truth,  perception,  vision. 
IKTUSSUSCEPTION,  the  reception  of  other  matter  into  or- 
ganic bodies. 
nrtJNDEBSTANDING,  adj.,  devoid  of  understanding  or  of 

mental  faculties;  applied  by  i'earson*  to  beasta  and  plants. 
*Inveutioii. 

IN  VERBIS  SIMUS  FACILES,  MODO  CONVENIAMTJS 

IN  EE,  we  aeed  have  no  difficulty  about  the  phrase,  if  we 

agree  in  the  thing.— Bee  Logomacliy.     A  serious  difference 

in  words  usually  involves,  however,  a  real  disagreement  in 

view,  or  ignorance  of  the  truth ;  and  unity  in  the  thing  seeks 

a  common  formula. 

INVERSION  {lit.,  a  turning  upside  down),  changing  of  order; 

.   in  Logic,  a  mere  change  of  the  ordinary  succession  of  the 

parts,  the  parts  themselves  remaining  what  they  were;   to 

be  distinguished  from  Conversi/m,  q.  v. 

INVOHTNTAET,  without  will;  without  the  act  of  the  will; 

forced. 
INVOLUTION,  rolling  up,  infolding;  the  opposite  of  emlulion, 
q.  V.  UTie  theory  of  involution  in  geaeratiort. — See  Evolution, 
Theory  of.  I.  of  Concepts,  I.  of  NotionB,  relation  of  con- 
taining and  contained;  in  comprehension,  opposed  to  sub- 
ordination.—Hamilton.^ 

I  fflinrrftan,  No.  S9.     «  Qpau.  PhUoi..  Bnlmano,  p.  79.     >  Shetai  ic.     '  Exp.  of  aeed. 
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IONIAN  PHILOSOPHT.  SCHOOL  OF  (IONICS),  the  earliest 
of  She  Greek  schools,  mainly  occupied  with  physics.— -See 
Synthetical  Tables. 

IPSE  DIXIT— he  (Pythagoras)  liaa  said  it— the  formula  which 
marks  reception  oa  the  mere  authority  of  an  assertion. 

IPSO  FACTO— by  or  in  the  fact  itself— is  used  where  the  prin- 
ciple maintained  is  involved  in  a,  fact  admitted  or  proved. 

*Irony. 

IREATIOKALISM,  view  or  system  ia  conflict  with  reason.— 
See  Rationalism. 

ERRELATION,  IRRELEVANCY,  character  of  the  irrelevant ; 
what  is  not  to  the  purpose ;  destitute  of  logical  connection ; 
as,  irrelevant  conclusion,  in  fallacy. — Jevoiis.' 

ISAGOGE,  in  rhilosophical  Literature,  IntrodnaUort,  q.  v. 

ISODYKAIEY,  character  of  the  leodyuamio,  of  equal  force, 
EfjmpoUeiit. 

ISOLATION  (Fr.,  from  Lat.),  insulation;  separation  or  ahut^ 
ting  up  to  itself,  whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral. — I. 
of  the  Ego  (Ger.  IsoUrlAeil  dea  Ich),  marks  the  absolute  in- 
dividuality of  the  human  person.  "  Between  the  Ego  and 
the  world  exterior  to  it,  and  especially  between  the  Ego  and 
the  Tu,  the  I  and  Thou,  there  Wen  an  impenetrable  bound- 
ary. The  other  Egos  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  our  con- 
Bcioiisness;  our  Ego  is  utterly  inaccessible  to  them.  .  .  .  The 
longing  overwliclms  us  to  break  through  these  hounds  of  in- 
dividuality whicrh  hem  ua  in,  so  that  with  immanent  con- 
sciousness we  may  permeate  the  universe. "^ — Steudel.' 

ISO'STHENY,  in  the  ancient  Sceptic  Phiiosophy,  equal  force; 
applied  to  ai^uments  of  equal  weight'for  and  against;  logi- 
cal inodynatiiy. — Diogenes  Laertius.' 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY.— See  Synthetical  Tables. 

ITALIC  SCHOOL,— See  Synthetical  Tables. 


JACOBI,  r.  H.  (1743-1819),  SYSTEM  OP,  philosophic  belief, 
faith,  immediate  assurance  of  feeling  — the  supersensuous 
indemonstrable.' 
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JIFCinffBITT  (Lat.j,  quality  of  llie  jucundum,  agreeableness, 
pleasantness,  to  tUe  senses  or  the  mind.  (Ger.  AnneAmlich- 
Mt.)—&ie  T.  Browae,'  Kaut.' 

JUDGE,  JTTDEX  (the  Court),  (G«r.  Biehter),  one  to  whom  judi- 
cial authority,  the  right  of  deeiaion  (juridical  faculty,  Ger, 
Befugnm),  belongs. — J.  miprf.me  [Judex  sapremua,  Ger.  Obente 
Rlchter),  is  one  from  whose  deciaion  there  is  no  ap|)eal.  — 
Kant.' 
Judge,  to,  in  EtUica  and  Jus.,  1.  to  decide  upon  a  question  of 

morals,  or  of  character;  2.  to  pronounce  ajural  deciaion. 
Judge,  to,   ia  Logic,  is  to  conjoin,  or  separate  two  ideas.    Wo 
conjoin  them  when  we  think  that  the  one  agrees  with,  the 
other  ;  we  separu,te  them  if  we  think  that  tlie  one  does  not 
agree  with,  or  ia  repugnant  to,  the  otjier.  —  Baumeiater.* 

*J ULGMENTT,  "an  exercise  of  comparison,  and  also  the  deci- 
sion reached." — C.  F,  V.  In  Kant,  the  judgment  is  the 
link  between  the  theoretical  and  practical  reason.  He  con- 
siders it  aa  lesthetic  and  teleologic,  and  devotes  to  it  his 
"  Critique  of  the  Judgment." 
Judgment,  Faculty  of,  in  Kant,  tabular  view  of: 

I.  .fethetic  Faculty  of  Judgment.  1.  Analytics,  a.  The 
beautiful ;  b.  The  sublijne.    2.  Dialectics. 

II,  Teleological  Faculty  of  Judgment.  1.  Analytics,  a.  Ex- 
ternal conformity  with  plan ;  b.  Internal  conformity  with 
plan.     2.   Dialectics. 

Judgment. — l.  As  an  act.  {Lat.  Jadidura  ;  Fi.Juijevient,' Qer. 
Urtheil.)  "An  act  througl)  which  the  given  mental  repre- 
sentations first  become  cognition  of  an  object;"  "the  mental 
representation  or  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  eonaciousnesa 
of  different  representations,  or  the  mental  representation  of 
their  relation,  so  iar  as  they  fiirm  one  notion  ;"  "  the  mode  of 
reducing  given  cognitions  to  the  objective  unity  of  appercep- 
tion."— Kaiit,'  2.  Asapower  or  faculty,  [hut.  Jitdicium,  vis 
judkandi;  Ft.  Jiigement ;  Ger.  Vrthdlakraft,  V.  vermogen.) 
"The  second  of  the  three  superior  or  intellectual  faculties 
of  cognition — the  understanding,  the  judgment,  the  reason. 
It  ia  the  faculty  of  judgments,  one  of  tlie  three  functions  of 

1  Yaliiar  Erfoars.  L-  J. 
tliial.  Fhitosoph.  Esltoiial 
HI;  lI«ik;^ohu'B  Tnmal 
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intellectual  power,  which  ia  covered  by  the  yioxA '  understand- 
ing,' when  we  take  it  in  its  broad,  generic  sense." '  J.pare,  J, 
transcendental,  giving  a  priori  the  conditions  on  wliich  alone 
the  special  can  be  subsumed  under  the  general.' 

Judgment,  Critic(ue  of  the  [KTilii  der  Unkeilsh-afi),  the  laat 
of  Kant's  great  critiques  (1790).'  After  the  introduction, 
the  Critique  is  arranged  aa  follows : — I.  Critique  ot  the  -^- 
thetic  Judgment,  i.  Analytic  of  (he  esthetic  jui^nient: 
1.  Analytic  of  the  beautiful ;  2.  Analytic  of  the  sublime; 
[3]  Dednction  of  the  pure  (esthetic  judgments;  [4.]  Taste, 
art,  and  genius,  ii.  Dialectic  of  the  testhetic  judgment, 
[jii.]  Appendix,  methodology  of  taste.  II.  Critique  of  the 
teleologit  judgment,  i.  Analytic  of  the  teleolt^ic  judgment. 
ii.  Dialectic  of  the  Ideologic  judgment,  [iii.]  Appendix, 
methodology  of  the  teleologic  judgment 

Judgment,  Eclipse  of,  Lapse  of,  subsumes  the  special  under 
the  general. — Mel  I  in* 
JUDGMENTS,  .ffiatllPOLLENT,  those  to  which  the  same 
complex  notion  corresponds;  logical  equivalents. — Wolf.^ 

Judgments,  .ffisthetic,  in  the  sphere  of  taste,  pronounce 
whether  an  object  be  beautiful  or  ugly. — Kant." 

Judgments,  Afiirmative,  in  which  "  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  afBrmed  of  each  otiier ;  in  negative  judgments,  they  are 
denied  of  each  other,  and  the  proposition  is  called  a  tiega- 
iive. ' ' — Ham  il  to  n.' 

*Judgments,  Analytic. 

Judgments,  Categorical. — 1.  In  Aristotle,  the  term  has  no  ref- 
erence to  his  ten  sammd  jrenera,  but  signities  affirmative  judg- 
ments. 2.  Byhisdisciplesitisappliedtoajudgmeutin  which 
the  predicate  is  simply  afBrmed  or  denied  of  the  subject,  and 
in  contradistinction  to  those  propositions  which  have  been 
called  hypotheiioul  and  di^uTtetive.  As  now  employed,  simple 
or  absolute;  opposed  to  conditional. — Hamilton.' 

Judgments,  Comprehensive,  or  Intensive,  if  the  subject  or 
determined  notion  be  viewed  as  tlie  containing  whole. — Ham- 


.  Opera  (Dotd)  III..  16S-JJ.  Critique  du  Jaoeme'tl  frtid-pi 
.  Willich :  Elimtni,  o)  the  Ci-iiical  Pldlosoploj,  UiaA..  179 
HU  Pm.,  ii.b-,i.  i  Logic,  iZ!S.  «  (TrUirtlatnyl,  g^  9,  W,  p 
Logic,  IfiO.    *IiOfftc,  1G3. 
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Jnd^ents,  Conditional,  tlie  opposite  of  categorical,  are 
tlic«e  ill  mliicti  tlie  relation  of  Jetei'iuinatiiiti  between  ttie 
suliject  nud  predicate  depends  upon  cuiiditliiiis.  As  these 
conditions  may  lie  in  the  Hubject  or  in  the  predicate,  or  in 
both,  tliere  arise  hypothetical  (subject),  di.sjuiictive  (predi- 
cate), hypothetico-diajuiictive  or  dileiaiuatio  (both). — JJam- 

Judgments,  Congruent,  Consonant,  Consentient,  where 
neither  contiadictioii  nor  coJitrariety  exiata. — Hamilton.' 

Jndgmenta,  Definite,  Determinate,  of  a  definite  or  determi- 
nate quantity,  aa  their  bphere  is  circumscribed,  comprising 
the  two  subordinate  classes  of  General  or  Universal,  and  of 
Singular  or  Individual  propositions — Hamilton.' 

Judgments,  Dianoetic— Bee  Judgments,  Discursive. 

Judgments,  Different,  Diverse,  wlien  the  matter  and  form  of 
two  judgments  are  not  the  sanie. 

Judgments,  Dilemmatic,  Hypothetico-disjunctive,  are  those 
in  which  a  distinction  is  found,  both  in  the  subject  and  in 
the  predicate  —  a  combination  of  an  hypothetical  form  and 
of  a  disjunctive  form. 

Judgments,  Discretire,  those  in  which  there  is  a  careful  and 
successful  distinction  of  things  that  differ. 

Judgments,  Discursive,  Dianoetic,  are  those  which  are 
reached  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  —  Wolf. 

Judgments,  Disjunct. — See  Judgments,  Disparate. 

Judgments,  Disjunctive,  "are  those  in  which  the  condition 
qualifying  the  relation  between  the  sulyectand  the  predicate 
lies  proximately  in  the  predicate  —  D  is  either  B,  or  C,  or 
A  —  Men  are  either  vlrtuoua  or  vicious,"  —  Krug,'  Hamil- 

Judgments,  Disparate,  when  relatively  identical  judgments 
have  a  similar  subject,  their  predicates  are  disparate,  if  a 
similnr  predicate,  their  subjects  are  disjunct.  —  Hamilton.* 

Judgments,  Empirical,  based  upon  experience. 

Judgments,  Extensive,  opposed  to  comprehensive,  are  those  in 
which  the  predicate  or  determining  notion  is  viewed  as  the 
containing  whole, 

1  Zajfc,  185-170.     '  Lnaic.  I8i.     '  iujic,  171,  172,  I7S.     'icj;i4  oikr  DlakUhlv,  J  67, 
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Judgments  ( Urtheik),  Forms  ot  in  Kant.^  Tabnlar  View  o£ 

All  judgments  are 

I.  According  to  Quantity,  either  1.  Universal ;  2,  Particular ; 
or  3,  Individual. 

II.  According  to  Qualify,  eitlicr  1.  AiErmative;  2.  Negative; 
or  3.  Infinite  (limitative).— See  Judgments,  Limitative, 

III.  According  to  Relation,  either  1,  Categorical;  2.  Hypo- 
thetical ;  or  3.  Di^unctive. 

rV.  According  to  Modalitj,  1  Problemitii,,  2  Vs'-erttrv  or 
3.  Apodictic 

Judgments,  Hypothetical,  conditional  jndp:ment8  comprise 
three  species,  I  Hjpothetical,  2  Di'ijunctiie ,  8  Dilem- 
matic.  'Yjro-deTihAi  is  commonly  reudeied  hy  condiUonaha, 
Bcetliius  uses  them  aa  convertible  Many  of  the  schoolmen 
used  hypothetical  to  de^ignite  the  genua,  and  conditional 
the  species,  and  so  many  mcdern  compenda,  Aldrith,  and 
Whately.  But  conditional,  as  the  more  extensive,  should 
designate  the  genus  Hypothetical  judgiuenta  aie  those  in 
which  the  condition  qualifying  the  relition  between  the 
subject  and  the  predi(,ate  lies  proximately  in  the  subject  — 
Hamilton,' 

Judgments,  Hypothetico-disjunotive. — See  Judgments,  Di- 
lemmatie. 

Judgments,  Identical,  Convertible,  Equal,  or  Equivalent, 
opposed  to  different.  ~  See  Judgments,  .Equip olleut. 

Judgments,  Indefinite,  Indeterminate,  1.  In  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Logicians,  "  those  in  which  the  subject  is  not 
articulately  or  overtly  declared  to  be  either  universal,  partic- 
ular, oi  individual."  2.  In  Hamilton,  judgments  are  "of 
quantity  indeterminate  or  indefinite,  according  as  their 
sphere  is  n ncircum scribed. " ' 

Judgments,  Individual,  Singular,  Expository,  l.  Those  in 
which  the  subject  is  a  minimum  of  extension ;  2.  In  Ham- 
ilton, judgments  of  a  determinate  quantity  which  are  of  a 
unit  indivisible.' 

Judgments,  Infinite,  in  Kant^  [tmendlicke  Urtkmle),  the  third 
of  the  judgments  according  to  quality. — -See  Judgmeuts, 
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Forms  of,  Tabular  View.  They  are  judgments  in  which 
tho  copula  is  afflrrnatiTe  and  tlie  predicate  negative,  as 
"  man  is  immortal,"  in  wliiuli  not  only  is  mortality  excluded, 
but  a  deathless  being  is  asserted.  In  a  negative  jiidgsiient, 
&a  such,  something  ia  denied— notliing  is  affirmed,  in  an 
affirmative  judgment,  aa  such,  something  ia  affirmed — noth- 
ing is  denied;  but  in  the  infinite  or  limitative  judgment,  i:^.  v., 
something  ia  affirmed,  to  wit,  by  the  copula,  and  something 
is  denied,  to  wit,  by  the  predicate.  It  is  negaiivo-affirm- 
ative.  —  Krug.'  Kant's  own  explanation  of  infinite  judg- 
ments is  as  follows:  "In  a  transcendental  logic,  infinite 
judgments  are  to  be  distinguished  from  affirmative  judg- 
ments, although  in  general  logic  they  are  properly  classified 
with  the  affirmative,  and  do  not  form  a  distinct  member  in 
the  division.  General  logic  abstracts  from  all  content  or 
matter  of  the  predicate,  even  though  it  be  negative  and  baa 
regard  only  to  the  question  whether  the  predicate  is  to  be 
affirmed  of  the  subject,  or  to  be  denied  of  it.  Transcenden- 
tal logic,  however,  considers  also  the  judgment  according  to 
the  value  or  cont^t  of  this  logical  afflrmntion,  nn  affirma- 
tion by  means  of  a  simple  negative  predicate,  and  what  this 
affirmation  furnishes  us  by  way  of  gain  in  respect  to  the 
total  cognition.  Were  I  to  say  of  tlie  soul,  'it  ia  not 
mortal,'  I  would,  by  a  negative  judgment,  at  least  have 
avoided  an  error.  By  the  proposition,  '  the  soul  is  not 
mortal,'  I  have,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  logical  form  is  concerned, 
actually  affirmed,  inasmuch  aa  I  put  the  soul  into  the  unlim- 
ited sphere  of  non-mortal  beings.  Now,  as  the  mor-ial  em- 
braces one  part  of  the  whole  sphere  of  possible  beings,  and 
as  the  turn-mortal  embraces  the  other,  nothing  more  is 
asserted  in  my  proposition  than  that  the  soul  is  one  tiling  of 
an  infinite  muUitude  which  still  remains  when  I  remove  the 
mortal.  But,  by  this  process,  the  infinite  sphere  of  all  the 
pomble  is  only  so  far  limited  that  the  mortal  is  separated 
from  it  and  the  soul  ia  placed  in  the  compass  which  remains. 
This  compass,  however,  after  this  abstraction,  still  remaitis 
infinite,  and  other  parts  can  be  removed  without  any  growth 
thereby  in  the  conception  of  the  soul,  or  in  the  affirmative 
determination.  These  infinite  judgments,  conscijuently,  lire, 
>  HaiiiUi.  d.  PlaliwpliiB,  J IM  a. 
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as  regards  the  logical  compass,  actually  merely  liinitative  as 
regards  the  content  of  cogiiitinn  in  general,  and  lience,  in 
the  transcendental  table  of  all  tlie  iiiunienta  of  thoughts  in 
the  judgments,  they  are  iiot  to  be  passed  over,  because  the 
fiiiiction  of  the  underatunding  exercised  by.them  may,  per- 
haps, be  of  importance  in  the  field  of  its  pure,.a  priori  cog- 
nition."' Kirchmann's  note  on  this  passage  is  as  follows: 
"  Logical  Fdkctions  of  the  TjNDBRSTANDiaa.— The  neg- 
a  ud  ments,  such  as  'mau  is  not  mortal, 'deny  the  copula, 
a  fore,  the  judgment,  as  such,  which  has  its  essential 

cha  a  Q  the  copula.  The  infiiiiie  judgment*,  as  '  man  is 
non  n  (j  1 '  (or  immortal),  do  not  deny  the  copula,  and, 
he  e  do  not  overthrow  the  judgment,  as  such,  but  the 
p  te  of  it  is  a  negative  one,  and,  therefore,  according  to 

Kan  fi  lite.  This  infinity,  however,  does  not  exist  if  the 
nega  on  s  designednot  tobeconfrarfictory,  butonly  con^rm^ 
I — a  h  man  is  uot  sick,'  i,  c.,  is  v^eli.  In  which  proposi- 
t  n  e  )  redicate  embraces  no  infinity."  In  his  introduo- 
tioa  to  the  study  of  Philosophy,  Kirchmann  says,  "  The  not, 
the  negation,  implies  ft  purely  relative  thinking,  in  which  no 
content  is  positive,  but  is  rather  held  back  in  thinking. 
When  we  say  'red  is  itot  yeUow,'  'this  man  is  not  seeing 
(blind),'  '  ihis  tree  is  not  an  oak  (no  oak),'  the  second  concep- 
tion is  thereby  removed  from  the  first.  The  word  'fu>t' 
needs,  in  order  to  its  complete  application,  the  determination 
of  two  points ;  thus,  '  red  is  not  yellow'  is  a  phrase  in  which 
verbaHi/  the  one  may  lie  concealed  under  the  other.  We 
hare,  then,  the  impression  of  the  non-ye/low,  by  which  some- 
thing other  than  yellow  is  intended  but  is  not  further  deter- 
mined—  it  may  be  red,  blue,  or  acid,  or  hardness;  in 
general,  all  th.'»t  exists,  with  the  exception  of  yellow,  is  the 
non-yettoJB.  In  this  greatest  extension  the  non-yeUow  pre- 
vents the  contradictory  antithesis  of  the  yellow,  in  the 
narrower  extension,  where  between  what  is  not  yellow  and 
what  is  yellow,  there  remains  something  in  common ;  the 
nmi-yellow  forms  the  contrary  antithesis  to  the  yellow,  for 
example,  red.  The  non-yellow  can,  however,  also  mean  the 
pure  negation  of  the  yellow  without  thereby  having  any 
specific  reference.  In  this  third  signification  the  non-yellow 
'Sein.  Vein.  (17W).  B7,  BS,  {KirahmBHDj  115. 
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is  not  olgecfively  capable  of  mental  representation,  but  des- 
ignates only  tlie  pure  denying  of  ihe  yellow,  as  involving, 
relative  tiiinking.  Wliioli  ol'  these  three  sign ificati one 
the  word  'not'  rfiay  have  in  any  particular  case,  is  to  be 
determined  hy  circumstances.  Very  frequent  use  is  made 
in  language  of  '  not '  with  the  existent,  and  there  are  certtun 
syllables  tljat  express  it,  as  '  lesi  and  «»'  (e.  g.,  helpfess,  wa- 
pleasant),  and  'in'  and  Hm'  (e.  g.,  iJidirect,  immortal).  Asa 
rule,  these  syllables  express  tlie  contrary,  as  unwell  ( =  sick), 
uneven  (  =  rough).  Noiltmg  (as  not  onydAini;),  because  of  the 
wide  compass  of  anything,  designates  the  contradictory  of 
anything.  The  other  i»  the  not  ikis."' — See  Judgments, 
Limitative. 
Judgments,  Intuitive,  are  those  in  which  ive  attribute  to  aa 
entity  what  we  see  to  be  comprehended  in  the  notion  of  it; 
as,  rain  is  moist. — Wolf. 

Judgments,  Limitative,  in  Kant,  who,  following  Doethius 
and  the  Schoolmen,  "explains  infinite  judgments  as  those 
which  do  not  sim|>ly  indicate  that  a  subject  is  not  contained 
under  tlie  sphere  of  a  predicate,  but  that  it  lies  out  of  its 
aphere,3omewherein  the  infinite  sphere.  He  has  thus  consid- 
ered them  as  combining  an  act  of  negation  and  an  act  of  affir- 
mation, inasmuch  as  one  thing  is  affirmed  in  them  through 
the  negation  of  another.  Ju  consequence  of  this  view,  he  gave 
them,  after  some  Wolfians,  the  name  of  Limitative ...  a  third 
form  of  judgments  under  quality — affirmative,  negative,  or 
limitative." — Hamilton." 

Judgments,  Logical,  "are  founded  on  conceptions  formed  by 
abstraction  and  generalization  from  the  primitive." 

Judgments,  Logical,  the  four  of  the  old  logioians,  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality,  with  their  symbols,  are: 

Uuiversai  Affirmative  .  .  A. 
Universal  Negative  .  .  .  E. 
Particular  AiBrmative  .  .  I. 
Particular  Negative     .     .     .  O, — Atwater.' 

Judgments,  Modality  of.— See  Modality. 

Judgments,  Negative.— See  Judgments,  Affirmative. 

Judgments,  Opposed,  Confiictive,  "when,  of  two  or  moie 

judgments,  the  one  affirms  the  other  denies,  and  when  they 


iZriaattnaifaiBW KrU.i.reiii.Vtrii.,'^!.  Sl0j*e,119.  >  Logic,^ 
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are  thus  reciprocally  different  in  quality.  Their  relation  in 
this  I'espect  is  called  opponilion  ^eitiier  contmdtctwit,  repug- 
nance, or  contrariety." — Hamilton. "^ 

Judgments,  Particalar,  wlien  tlie  predicate  is  afflrmed  or  de- 
nied of  an  indefinite  part  of  the  subject,  as,  "some  men  are 
oratora."~-Atwater.°  "  Whose  subject  ig  a  common  term,  spe- 
cies, or  genus,  but  wliose  predicate  agrees  only  with  certain  in- 
dividuals of  the  species  or  genus.  Its  mark  is  gome." — Wolf.' 

Judgments,  Plnrative,  "  are  those  in  which  more  tlian  half, 
but  not  all,  of  the  subject  is  taken.  Of  a  similar  nature  are 
numerically  definite  judgments,  those  in  which  a  definite 
number  or  numerical  proportion  of  the  subject  is  taken." — 
At  water.' 

Judgments,  Practical,  those  which  bear  on  action,  conduct, 
the  common  conditions  of  life;  those  which  apply  princi- 

Judgments,  Previous,  suspended  on  conditions;  ad  interim; 

provisional. 
Judgments,  Primitive,  give  only  the  predicate  of  existence 

— simply  affirm  that  a  plienomenon,  external  or  internal,  is. 

See  Judgments,  Logical — Atwater,' 
Judgments,  Quality  of,  has  respect  to  the  relation  Of  the 

predicate  to  the  intension  of  the  subject — luffirmative  or  neg- 

Judgments,  Quantity  of,  has  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
predicate  to  the  extension  of  the  subject  —  universal,  partic- 
ular, or  singular. 

Judgments,  Ratiocinatii^,  involving  the  processes  of  reason- 
ing; opposed  to  Judgments,  ratioeinaled,  or  ratumated,  yslnch 
are  the  results  of  reaaoning,  conclusions  from  syllogisms  of 
the  reason,  and  having  consequently  an  a  priori  ground. 

Judgments,  Relation  of,  has  respect  to  the  manner  of  con- 
necting the  predicate  with  the  subject—  categorical  or  hypo- 
thetical. 

Judgments,  Simple,  are  those  in  which,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
form,  there  is  but  one  subject  and  one  predicate. 

Judgments,  Singular,  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  of  individuals;  or  when  the  subject  is  a 
plurality  of  individuais  taken  collectively. 

1  Logic,  18i.   '  -ton'^i  88.  »  PAii.  fioL  n'ua  Loffica,  J  213.   «  Logif,  lOi  s  tdafc,  23,  S3. 
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Judgments    Subst  tut  ve    a      affi  ma  ud  m  n     Tih   h 

have     tl        b  (1  T     y  e 

because  p  y  b      u  d  ub 

witho  g  h    q  a  u  n  f 

tlie  p    d  cate  ub      utecl    T       a         h     p        u  in  - 

versa         h      y  ob  un       sal      b      u  U  of 

the  p  b  Y     **     Judgments   Log  c  1 

tlie  Four 

*  Judgments   Syn  het  c   a      udg       fs  "       P 

posed  d  gn  sp  a 

*Jiidgm  nte  T 

Judgment   Tern  s  of  n 

wliich  b  g  a  d  dg 

—  the  subject  and  predicate. 
Judgments,  TTuirersal,  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  all  the  subjects  taken  distributively. 
lis  affirmative  mark  is  ail,  its  negative  mark  none. 
Judgments,  Vague,  in  which  the  notion  of  llie  subject  does  not 
include  what  ia  determined  by  the  predicate.  —  Wolf,' 

JUBIDICAL,  JimiSTIC  {Lat.),  1.  Acting  in  thedistribution  of 
justice,  "All  discipline  ia  not  legal,  that  is  to  uny Jtiridicnl, 
but  some  is  personal,  some  economical,  and  some  ecclesias- 
tical."—Hilton.*  2.  Relating  tojua,  or  law.  "Jurisprudence 
is  a.  juridical  science."  J.  Recli&rn,  J.  Idealism,  J.  Sijntltethm, 
mark  the  relations  between  the  metaphysical  systems  and  Jus. 

1111118001181711  (Lat.),  one  who  gives  his  opinion  in  cases 
of  law,  on  the  presumption  that  he  is  learned  in  the  law. 
(Ger.  Eeokt)gele/tTt,  Rechtshmdig.) 

JUSISPERITirS  (Lat.),  one  versed,  skilled,  experienced  in  the 
laiv-     (Ger.  Reohi$erfahren.) 

•JUfilSPRUDENCE,  "  re^ts  on  the  science  of  the  right.  For 
personal  rights  are  baaed  upon  what  ia  right  in  human  con- 
duct."—C.  F.  V.  See  Ahrens,^  Audisio,*  Kirchmann,' 
Post,"  Stalil,'  Trrndelenburg,'  P.  Waiter,"  Whewell.'" 

JUS, — I.  prop,  (iliat  which  joins  or  uniiee  together;   [morally]  that 

'Z(Wfc,i320,  '  nln^rinn.  SDi'ei!  ilVsw',  eth  eil,  ISM.  <i.linrfonif«Ai.4th  e.l.. 
ISaS.  ^ Grumlb'griffs  {n„l.  nihi:),\'m».  ' N-it<irg«itts,-\^SJ.  i  Philni,.  ,1  Res-di.iih 
ed,,I87U.      SiV(iliu'recA(,2deil,,  13G8,     "A'ttluriwiU  u.  I'iilUil(,i(i  ed.,  1U71.     ^^ ilist. 
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which  U  bindinrj  in  Us  tendency  or  charae/er;  Hence)  Law, 
whether  natural,  liunian,  or  diyine;  whether  -written  or 
unwritten;  whether  in  imiicipleor  in  practice,  A.  Of  Nat- 
ural Law,  iTU*  Naturale,  i.  e.,  tlie  law  common  to  ail  animate 
creation,  whether  men  or  animals;  I.  In  general;  2.  Elspe- 
cially  that  which  in  and  of  itself  posseaaes  the  principles  of 
law ;  that  which  is  good,  right,  proper,  fair,  just;  justness, 
fairness,  equity.  B.  Of  Human  Law:  1.  Of  tlie  law  of 
nations  or  mankind,  the  law  commonly  in  force  amongst 
nations  or  mankind  collectively ;  2.  Of  civil  law  or  the  law 
of  particular  states.  II.  By  Metonomy.  A.  A  right  or 
privilege  resulting  from  law  of  any  kind.  B.  Permission, 
liberty,  conceded  right;  power  of  doing  anything  founded 
ou  another's  permission  or  leave.  C.  Power,  authority,  as 
resulting  from  law  of  any  bind, — W.-R.  Whew  ell's  Ele- 
ments of  Mor.Tlity.  including  Polity,  in  Book  II.,  treats  of 
Jue.  Of  Rights  and  Obligations.  Book  VX;  IiUernalioita! 
Jus.  Rights  and  Obligations  between  States. 
Jus  is  classified  or  characterized:  1.  By  adjectives  or  parti- 
ciples :  as,  acquired,  external,  civil,  general  or  striet,  connate, 
inborn,  native,  natural,  internal,  contrasted,  controverted, 
cosmopolitan,  hroad,  lax,  strict,  sovereign,  personal,  most 
personal,  really  personal,  positive,  real.  2.  By  the  posses- 
sive case:  of  a  state,  of  nations,  of  exile,  of  fiuition,  of  nsu- 
fruct,  of  using,  of  punishment,  of  the  sword,  of  hospitality, 
of  liabitation,  of  protection,  of  miyesty,  of  nature,  of  neces- 

JUSJURANDirM  (Lat.),  an  oaih,  q,  v.     (Ger,  Hul.) 

JUST  (Lat,).~l,  la  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  or 
justice;  upright.  2,  Founded  or  resting  on  (natural)  law; 
equitable;  right;  proper.  3.  Accordant  with  divine  law; 
right;  what  onght  to  be. 

*JUSTICE,  "the  equal  between  man  and  man,  grounded  on 
equal  subjection  to  moral  law  and  equality  of  rights  among 
men,  or  founded  upon  mutual  contract  or  natural  rela- 
tions."— 0;  F.  V.  Distributive  justice  has  been  divided  into ; 
1,  Remunerative;  2.  Primitive;  3.  Civil. 

JUSTIFICATION  (Lat.).— 1.  Properly,  the  making  or  repre- 
senting one  as  observant  of  (human)  law;  hence,  by  me- 
tonomy of  efiect  for    cause,  of  a  judge,  the   absolving, 
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acquitting,  releasing  from  charge  of  being  unjnst;  par- 
doniiig,  forgiving,  treating  as  if  juat.  2.  Tiie  dning  or 
acting  justly.  3,  Tlie  rendering  just.  4.  Tlio  declaring, 
allowing,  representing,  proving  as  just.  5.  Vindicating, 
escuaing,  exculpating  tlie  unjust  aa  if  he  were  just.  (Ger. 
Reehifertigung.) 
JUXTAPOSITIOH"  (T.at.),  placing  together;  apposition;  anti- 
thetical to  opposition. 


*KABALA.  CABALA,  KABALISM,  KABALISTIC  PHI- 
LOSOPHY.—See  Iloseiiroth.i 

KAN  ADA,  KASYAPA,  founder  of  a  system  of  atomism,  which 
bears  in  indiA  the  name  Veishkika. — See  Analytical  Tables. 

KANT  (Immanuel,  1724-1804),  SYSTEM  OF,  KANTIAIT 
SYSTEM,  KANTIANISM,  KANTISM,  the  Critical  Sys- 
tem, Criticism  (KriUcismtie). — It  seeks,  by  an  acute  exami- 
nation of  the  cognitive  faculty,  to  reach  what  is  necessary 
and  of  universal  validity  in  our  knowledge,  over  against  the 
merely  empirical.  Things  are  known  not  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  only  in  phenomenon ;  transcendental  cogni- 
tion is  unattainable.  God,  freedom,  immortality  are  poata- 
iates  of  tlie  practical  reason ;  the  imperative  of  the  moral  law 
is  categorical." 

KANT0-PLAT0NI8M,  in  France,  Platonic  and  Kantian  ideal- 
ism conjoined.  It  was  attributed  to  Cousin.— K rug  (1833). 

KAPILA,  CAPILA,  aHindoophilosopher,founderoftheSank- 
liya  system. 

KABIKA,  in  Hindoo  philosophy,  verses  which  concisely  state 
the  principal  theories;  more  especially  a  statement  of  the 
Sankhya  doctrine  in  metrical  form. 

KINEMATICS,  CINEMATICS,  KINETICS  (Gr,),  the  sci- 
ence of  motions, 

♦KNOWLEDGE  (see  Cognition),  "is  simple  or  complex,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  concerned  with  a  single  thing  or  with  rela- 

1  Kibbein  Dsiiudnla,  in  A.  J^  ii.  9.      :  OriUqm  nf  tlx  Pia-c  Iteamrt,  1781.      PraOiial 
SeatoB.  nsS.    JiuiDtiimt,  17B0.    Utliginn  villlihi  tl.s  Limilt  nf  jam  Kfoson,  1793.    ^b- 
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tions.  It  is  immediate  or  mediate,  according  as  the  thing 
itself  is  linowii,  or  knowledge  is  acquired  tlirough  some  rep- 
resoiitatiun,  or  tlii-ough  a  rationalizing  process." — C.  F.  V. 
Knowledge,  Knowing,  (Cognition,  Cognizing,)  Charac- 
ter of,  as  defined  in  tlie  later  sahools  of  phiiosupJiy. — 
Baador:  "True  cogiiiaing  ia  an  in terd welling  of  the  cog- 
nizor  In  the  cognized  —  man  has  tills  sort  of  immanent  cog- 
nition of  God,"'  Clialjb^us;  "That  only  can  be  immedi- 
ately certain  which  the  subject  graapa  in  itself,  what  reveals 
itself  in  the  immediate  self-consciousness  of  the  subject."' 
J,  G.  Fichte;  "Knowing  lifts  itself  above  itself  and  the 
world  that  is,  and  not  until  it  is  beyond  this  world  is  it 
knowing.  Knowing  is  not  a  mere  knowing  of  one's  self,  but 
a  knowing  of  God,  but  by  no  means  of  a  being  exterior  to 
God.  It  is  expression  of  God."'  Kant;  "Holding  for 
true,  or  the  subjective  validity  of  tiie  judgment,  iu  relation 
to  the  conviction  (which  is  at  the  same  time  objectively 
valid),  has  these  three  gradations:  opinion,  belief,  atiA  know- 
ing ( Wiaien).  .  .  That  holding  for  true  which  is  both  subjec- 
tively and  objectively  sufficient  ia  knowing."  *  Kitz :  "  Cog- 
nizing is  nolhing  but  knowing  one's  selfj  the  human  cog- 
nizing must  be  what  it  cognizes,  and  cognize  what  it  is."° 
Lasalle:  "  If  the  logical  notion  (t.  e.,  the  subject)  he  not 
itself  the  proper  self-positing  inner  thing  of  objectivity,  this 
innev  will  forever  remain  to  it  a  sealed  external."'  Miche- 
Ict :  "  In  that  philosophy  (Hegel's)  is  involved  the  absolute 
knowing."'  Schelling:  "Knowing  is  identical  with  intel- 
lectual intuition ; "  "  it  is  an  imaging  of  the  infinite  in  the 
soul;  a  being  of  the  absolute  in  knowing,  and  of  knowing 
in  the  absolute."  "The  soul,  having  intuition  of  itself  under 
the  form  of  eternity,  has  intuition  of  the  Essence  itself." 
"A  mediated  cognition  cannot  he  an  adequate  one.  The 
Boul,  therefore,  can  have  no  adequate  cognition  of  things  or 
of  itselt  That  only  is  knowing,  when  knowing  and  being  are 
the  same  thing."  "Man,  in  his  intellectual  intuition  or 
imagination  (which  is  the  anderatanding  in  the  act  of  intui- 

iauot.fnSleaIlel;rWi.(.tr«rfss.I.,K8.    "  f 
KhiijislrliFr,  I  3S.    TlinUaclitii  d.  Bmiaalvgas,  c! 

6  ZtKhr.  V.  PUMf,  B.  4a,  286, 
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tion),  has  such  imminent  cognition,  and  in  it  an  absolute" 
cognitiou  of  tlie  eternal,'"  Schopenhauer:  "Knowing  in 
general  is  to  have  in  the  power  ol'  our  mind,  for  voluntary 
reproduction,  tiiose  judgments  which  have  in  anything  ex- 
terna! to  them  their  sufficient  reason.  The  abstract  cogni- 
tion, grasped  in  concepts,  ia  consequently  alone  a  knowing. 
This  knowing,  therefore,  is  conditioned  by  reasons,  and-  as 
the  animals  lack  reason,  we  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  affirm 
that  they  kiww  anything,  although  tUey  have  tntaitive  cogni- 
tion. Knovnng  is  related  to  intuiting,  as  the  cognition  of  the 
reason  to  the  cognition  of  the  understanding.  Knowing  is 
the  abstract  consciousness,  the  having  fixed  in  the  concepts 
of  the  reason,  what  has  been  in  general  cognized  in  other 
ways.  .  .  .  The  hiowhig  of  the  profoundeat  scholar  is  only 
virtually  existent;  actiiaUg,\ie  is  limited  to  the  solitary  men' 
tal  modification  of  which  he  is  at  the  moment  conscious. 
There  is  au  amazing  contrast  between  what  he  knows  in  po- 
ientia,  and  what  he  knows  in  acta.  The  (brmer  is  a  bound- 
less, almost  chaotic  mass,  the  latter  a  solitary  clear  train  of 
thought."'  Steudel:  "By  the  actual  cognition  of  an  ob- 
ject we  mean  a  cognition  which  completely  penetrates  into 
its  object,  so  that  no  part  and  no  relation  of  the  object  re- 
mains unopened  to  the  cc^nition,  none  of  which  it  is  not 
master ;  on  the  contrary,  the  object  in  its  total  matter  and 
essential  character  passes  into  the  cognition.  Such  a  cogni- 
■tion  is  with  justice  styled  adequate,  because  it  embraces 
everything  that  is  in  the  object  itself.  Such  a  cc^nition  we 
have  of  our  own  feelings,  sensations,  sense- perceptions, 
thoughts,  mere  forms,  general  notions  and  concepts  —  in  e, 
word,  of  what  passes  in  ourselves." ' 
Knowledge,  Classified  and  diaracterized.  Knowledge, 
Absolute,  "carries  with  itself  the  perception  of  its  necessary 
and  universal  validity." — P.  E.  Chase.'  K.,  AcroamatiCf 
diacuraive,  philoaophical,  derived  from  the  notions.  K., 
Actual,  as  opposed  to  habitual,  that  which  is  limited  to  a 
transient  act  of  cognition.  K,,  Adventitious,  iu  Oartesian- 
ism,   that   wliich   comes   to  the   mind   in   ripening  years ; 

'  IWn.  DarileU,  a.  d.  Sunt.  i.  Pkacioph.,  ^  li.,  iv.  Werkr,  1.,  iv.  365,  391 ;  li.  31,  630; 
'ii.  «8.  '  Well  ah  wait.  v.ViiTttcU..  L.SO.'ii  sen.;  U.,\H.  '  Philssi^lL.  im  Dnriu, 
■^3SO~2i»,    tI«Ulltcl.,^/mbiilism,lim>. 
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.  oppoaed  to  innate  and  Jaeiiiious.  K.,  Ana:lytio,  that  whicli 
Bimply  unfolds  what  in  embraced  in  a  notion;  opposed  to 
knowledge  synthetic,  g.  v.  K.,  a  Posteriori,  empirical,  me- 
chanical; derived  from  experience,  hy  perception.  K.,  a 
Priori,  independent  of  all  esperience  and  sense -perception. 
K„  Discursive,  derived  from  uotioiis,  acroamatic.  K.,  Em- 
■  pirioal,  a  postcrktri.  K.,  Factitious,  that  which  results 
from  our  own  mental  combinations;  opposed  to  innate  s.aA. 
adventitiowi.  K.,  Habitnal,  that  which  is  constant,  as  op- 
posed to  the  actual,  K.,  Historical,  objective,  oognHio 
endatis.  K.,  Hyperphysioal,  speculative.  K.,  Immediate, 
that  between  which  and  ita  object  there  is  no  other  Itnow!- 
ed^e.  K.,  Innate,  in  the  Cartesian  system,  inborn,  originat- 
ing with  the  being  of  the  mind,  or  involved  of  necessity  in 
its  development.  KL,  Intellectual,  derived  from  principles, 
rational.  »K,,  Intuitive.  K.,  Mathematical,  derived  from 
the  construction  of  notions.  K.,  Mecliaiiieal,  a  poiterioH. 
*K.,  Mediate,  K,,  Metapliysical,  lying  outside  of  experi- 
ence, a  ^rio/i.  Kit  Objective,  historical.  E.,  FhilosopM- 
oal,  discursive.  E.t  Practical,  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  determining  grounds  of  the  will,  by  which  we  know  duty. 
*K,,  Presentative,  K.,  Ptoblematioal,  "  or  belief,  covers 
everything  whicli  we  believe  to  be  true,  but  the  trutli  of 
which  depends  on  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  determine  with  certainty."  —  P,  E.  Chase.  K.,  Pure, 
apriori,  free  from  the  empirical,  K.,  fluidditative,— See 
Quiddity.  K.,  Kational,  intellectual,  eoguilio  ex  prindpiis, 
E,,  Refd,  "  embraces  every  fact  which  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  but  of  which  we  do 
not  perceive  the  entire  necessity."  —  P,  E.  Ohase.  *K.,  Re- 
mote. *K.,  Representative.  K.,  Speculative,  hyperphysi- 
oal, directed  to  objects  of  which  we  can  have  no  experience, 
*K.,  Symbolical.  K,,  Synthetic,  links  notions  which  are 
not  contained  in  each  other  —  opposed  to  knowledge  ana- 
lytic. K.,  Theoretical,  in  Kant,  "  knowledgeof  that  which 
is,  as  opposed  to  practical  knowledge,  as  knowledge  of  that 
which  ought  to  be,"  '  K.,  Transcendental,  in  Kant,  "  that 
which  is  occupied  not  so  much  with  objects  as  with  the  mode 
of  our  cognition  of  these  objects,  so  far  as  this  mode  of  cog- 
nition is  possible  o priori."' 
>eW(.  S.r.rtTB.,  661;  MeiWiBofin,  BSB.    *Qr:'  A  rrfn. Rnmitrt,  25 ;  ilslkleiolin- " 
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KTISMATOLATEY  (Gr.),  worship  of  the  creature;  generic 
name  for  idolatry. — Krug. 

KYRIOLEXY,  KYRIOtOGY  (Gr.),  the  use  of  literal  expres- 
sions, as  opposed  to  figuratiTc ;  of  clear,  as  opposed  to  ob- 
scure—antithetical  to  Akyry.  Kynologic,  speaking  liter- 
ally, applied  to  that  kind  of  hier<^lypliics  which  consists 
of  aimple  pictures  of  the  tilings  meant ;  opposed  to  symbolic. 


LABYRXIITH,  PHILOSOPHIC  AX,  an  intricate  system.  Bayer's 
Filum  (Thread  of  the  Labyrinth),  1663,  is  a  Logic. 

LAITY,  transferred  from  theology ;   the  body  of  those  whose 
knowledge  ia  not  scientific. 

LAMAISM,  a  form  of  Buddhism. 

LANA  CAPRINA  {goat's  wool),  ia  Logic,  insignificant  things 
wbicb  give  trouble,  but  do  not  reward  it. 

'LANGUAGE,  "espressioti  of  thought,  iccling,  and  purpose, 
whether  spoken  or  written  ' — C  F  V 
Lang^oage,  Philosophical,  l  that  m  which  words  have  an 
essential  significance. — -Wolf  2  The  terms  and  modes 
of  expression  actually  employed  in  philosophical  writings, 
which  should  he  free  from  a  false  tedinicidity  and  pedantic 
obscurity,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  show  of  populai  ity,  incon 
sistent  with  tliorougliness,  on  the  other,  Hegel :  "  Philoso- 
phy is  in  its  very  nature  something  esoteric,  neither  made 
for  the  populace  nor  capable  of  being  fitted  for  them;  the 
very  thing  which  constitutes  it  pliilosophy,  is  that  it  is  di- 
rectly in  antithesis  to  the  understanding,  and  consequently 
yet  more  to  that  plain  common  sense  by  which  is  meant  the 
local  and  temporary  narrowness  of  a  particular  generation  ; 
in  relation  to  this  the  world  of  philosophy  is  in  and  of  itself 
a  world  turned  upside  down." '  "  The  common  way  may  be 
pursued  in  tlie  common  coat ;  but  the  sublime  consciousness 
of  the  eternal,  boly,  iniinite,  takes  to  it  the  apparelling  of  a 
high  priest."'  "A  natural  philosophizing,  that  thinks 
proper,  in  place  of  the  rational  amcept,  and  in  fact  because 
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it  is  destitute  of  it,  to  substitute  a  vivid,  poetical  style  of 
tliinking,  brings  to  its  mart  arbitrary  combinations  of  an 
imagination  wliich  has  been  simply  disordered  by  thought  — 
brings  products  wiiicli  are  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  neitlier 
poetry  nor  philosophy."'  Kant:  "There  is  nothing  but  in- 
sipidity in  the  superfine  wisdom  of  those  wlio  talce  nell- 
established  and  useful  concepts  and  drop  them  into  their 
logical  crucible,  where  they  sublimate  them,  and  refine  them, 
and  subtilize  them,  till  they  pass  off  in  vapors  and  volatile 
salts."  *  Eosenkranz :  "  Philosophical  delineation  cannot 
dispense  with  the  art  of  diffuseneas." '  Schelling;  "The 
difficulty  of  understanding  philosophy  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  and  there  must  forever  be  in  it  something  unin- 
teliigible  to  the  mass  of  men,"  yet ''  the  unintelligibleness  in 
the  presentation  of  it  is  t«o  often  caused  by  nothing  but  the 
want  of  clearness  in  the  thought."'  Schopenhauer:  "A 
writer  who  ie  clear  to  the  bottom,  and  distinctly  uudei^tanda 
what  he  thinks  and  means,  will  never  write  obscurely,  will 
never  present  vague,  ill-defined  notions,  and  search  round 
for  hard,  complicated  terms  from  other  tongues  in  which  to 
express  them." '  "  There  is  a  sort  of  diffuse  abstractness 
which  at  last  suspends  all  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  for  it  leaves  him  nothing  to  think  about  —  nothing  is 
left  but  empty  pods  —  to  put  forth  an  effort  on  it  creates  a 
sensation  like  tliat  which  follows  the  attempt  to  hurl  away 
something  excessively  light."    "  I  liear  the  mill-wheels,  but  X 

Language,  Universal,  in  Wolf,  one  which  all  nations  could 
understand.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  use  a  common 
character  for  theit  words,  yet  cannot  understand  each  other 
in  speaking.  The  Arabic  numerals  are  the  characters  of  a 
proximate  universality. 
LATENT  MODIFICATTOHS  OF  MIND. -Sir  W.Hamilton 
recognizes  three  degrees  of  mental  latency ;  1.  That  wliicli 
belongs  to  all  the  parts  of  our  knowledge  which  we  are  not 
thinking  of  at  the  time.     I  know  a  language  not  merely 

^  while  I  make  use  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as  1  can  apply  it  when 

'  Psgchnlogie, 
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and  how  I  will.  S.  When  the  miad  contains  knowledge  or 
habits  of  action  of  wbich  it  is  wholly  ii 
ordinary  state,  but  which  are  reveal 
certain  extraordinary  exaltations  of  its  power — niernory  of 
languages  brought  by  fever ;  and,  it.  Mental  modifications 
of  which  we  ore  unconscious,  but  which  manifest  their  ex- 
istence by  effects  of  which  we  ace  ciinscioua — "  When  we 
hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea — this  is  a  sum  made  up 
of  parts — and  if  the  noise  of  each  wave  made  no  impression 
on  our  sense,  the  noise  of  the  sea,  which  ia  the  result,  would 
uot  be  realized."  In  like  manner  one  tiioiight  rises  after 
another  whose  consecution  we  cannot  trace  to  any  law  of 
association  with  the  preceding,  but  both  are  a»<sociated  with 
an  intermediate  thought  which  latent  at  the  time  suggests. 
If  a  number  of  balls  be  placed  in  a  line,  and  the  cue  at  the 
end  of  the  line  struct,  motion  will  be  manifested  by  tlie  ball 
at  the  other  end,  but  not  by  the  intermediate  balls.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  the  train  of  thought.'— F.  V.  3. 

LATITVDIHAIlIAlirS,  in  Ethics,  those  whose  views  are  loose. 
The  looseness  may  be  practical  or  theoretical.  It  is  applied, 
in  -S^thetics,  to  those  who  contend  that  art  may  lawfully 
give  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  moral  purity.  —  Krug. 

"Laughter. 

"LAW. — "  Law  is  physical,  established  sequence  ;  intellectual,  a 
-    condition  of  intellectual  action  in  order  that  truth  may  be 
reached ;  and  moral,  an  imperaiiix  which  determines  the 
right  guidance  of  our  higher  lil'e."^C.  F.  V. 
*Law  and  Cause.    *Iiaw  and  Form. 

Law  and  Inclination,  in  Ethics,  the  question  whether  pure 
morality  is  conformity  with  the  law,  simply  because  it  is  the 
law,  or  whether  it  is  connected  with  feeling  and  mora!  pleas- 
ure—is  duly  absolutely  for  duty's  sake,  or  does  it  include 
inclination  ?  It  is  the  question  raised  by  Kant's  Categorical 
Impera&iie,  q.  v.,  for  Kant's  view.  Beneke:  "The  moral  is 
grounded  entirely  in  the  moral  feeling,  and  all  categorical 
imperatives  are  nothing  more  than  feelings.  Feeling,  not 
reason,  is  to  judge  in  regard  to  morality.""  J.  G.  Fichte: 
"  In  morals,  the  feeling  decides.    This  decision  indeed  rests 

1  Ltd'-.TK,  III.,  p.  355 :  wa  MoreM-a  Mr^l.  Ii>  Jftnlui  PhUm.,  pari  I.,  ch.  3.    '  e<vnrB. 
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upon  a  law  grounded  in  the  reason,  and  disclosed  from  the 
transcendental  point  of  view,"  "All  self-crticiliKion  and 
mortifica-tion  ia  to  be  rejected  —  that  is  to  be  cast  from  us, 
which  insures  no  happiness,  in  order  that  we  may  reach  that 
which  gives  lis  boundless  happiness."  "The  only  possible 
contession  of  faith  is:  Perform,  in  every  case,  what  duty  en- 
joins, gladly  and  without  constraint,  free  from  doubts  and 
prudential  hesitations  about  the  consequences."  "When 
man's  destination  rises  before  him  he  embraces  it  with  a  love 
unspeakable,  with  the  purest  delight.  Hencetbrth  he  does 
nothing  with  dislike.  Everything  he  does,  he  doea  with  su- 
preme pleasure." '  I.  H.  Fichte :  "  Moral  character  consists 
iu  the  unity  of  the  conscience  with  the  idea  of  the  good." 
"  So  long  as  what  is  natural  in  us  ia  unconformed  to  our 
higher  and  primal  will,  duty  takes  the  shape  of  command. 
When  that  conformity  is  brought  about,  duty  can  no  longer 
be  styled  mere  command.  It  is  now  the  expression  of  the 
inmost  freedom  and  inclination  of  our  entire  essential  char- 
acter, which  has  come  to  harmony  with  itself  and  to  com- 
pleteness. The  will  has  now  become  one  with  the  idea  of 
the  good,  with  the  fundamental  will.  The  idea  of  the  shaS 
has  vanished  from  duty,  and  this  is  the  supremest  and  truest 
form  of  the  conception  of  duty."'  Frauenstadt;  "Every 
action  in  accordance  with  a  will  presupposes  an  aim,  and  the 
aim  presupposes  an  impulse,  an  inclination.  The  original  is 
always  the  impulse,  the  inclination.  The  acting  from  duty 
always  presupposes  therefore  an  inclination  to  perform  duty. 
The  antithesis,  therefore,  between  duty  and  inclination  is 
not  absolute,  but  relative.  It  is  not  the  pleasure  which 
brings  a  heternnoiny  into  moral  action,  but  pleasure  in 
something  beside  the  moral  aim.  We  must  act  from  pleas- 
ure and  love,  whose  object  is  the  good."^  v.  Hartsen: 
"  Doing  good  from  a  feeling  of  duty  stands  no  higher  than 
doing  good  from  love."*  Hegel:  "Morality  embraces  the 
proposition:  Contemplate  thyeei/in  thine  acts  as  a  bemg qf/ree- 
dom;  or  it  adds  the  element  of  subjectivity  to  the  action,  to 
wit,  the  subjective  as  sentiment  and  purpose  corresponds  with, 
what  the  command  is  in  itself,  and  duty  is  performed,  not 

IWCT-frf,  IV.,  208,216;  V.,  185,  532  ;  VII,,  67.     >  S^ri™  d.  Effiil:,  II.,  1. 1S3,  ISl,  1ST, 
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from  inclination,  not  for  any  cause  extranenns,  not  with  the 
■vanity  of  being  good,  but  because  it  is  duty.  Tlie  nbJKCtive 
law,  not  the  individual  persuasion,  is  to  ire  decisive."'  Selio- 
penhauer;  "Sympathy,  fellowship  in  the  needs  of  others, 
phi  la  nt  1 1  ropy,  ia  the  source  from  which  flows  everything 
which  Ethics  prescribes,  under  the  name  of  the  duties  (if 
virtue  and  love ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  actions  wijich  have 
moral  value,  the  sole,  gcnirine,  mora!  motive,  and  the  firmest 
and  surest  pledge  of  moral  deportment."'  Stidil :  "He 
who  does  good  witli  iuclination,  a^d  with  love  to  his  neigh- 
bor, stands  on  a  kigher  plane  than  he  who  is  doing  it  with  a 
constant  victory  over  himself."'  Ulrici:  "When  benevo- 
lence springs  only  from  symjiathy,  and  consequently  strives 
only  for  our  own  pleasant  feeling  in  the  joy  of  others,  such  a 
willing  and  acting  are  in  and  for  themselves  as  little  moral 
and  good  as  eating  and  drinking,  which  are  prompted  by  the 
pleasant  feeling  ivliidi  follows  the  satisfying  of  hunger  and 
thirst."  ' 

*Xaw  (Empirical).  Law,  Ethical,  law  of  virtue,  law  of  the 
moral,  law  moral. 

Law,  External,  outward  law ;  a  law  capable  of  being  imposed 
and  enforced  from  without,  and  capable  of  outward  obedi- 

Law,  Pormal,  law  of  the  pure  practical  reason  ;  pure  practical 
law  a  priori,  unconditional  law,  law  moral,  q.  v.,  as,  "  Thou 
shidt  not  lie." 

Law,  IrremiBSible,  a  law  which  allows  of  no  exceptions. 

Law,  Material,  law  of  empirical  reason;  pragmatic,  condi- 
tioned law, 

*Law,  Mental.    *Law,  Moral. 

Law,  Natural,  External,  tliat  which  is  a  priori,  necessary. 

Law,  Objective,  the  law  of  reason,  which  ought  of  necessity 

to  determine  every  will. 
Law,  Permissive,  that  which  gives  permission ;  the  right,  but 

not  the  obligation,  of  acting  or  not  acting,  —  Wolf.* 
*Law,  Physical.    *Law,  PoliticaL 
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Law,  Practical,  that  which  relates  to  the  will ;  the  principle 
which  makes  acts  a  matter  of  duty ;  the  objective  principle 
of  willing,    L.  P.  Conditioned,  that  whose  ohligation  is  not 

,   absolute,  is  hypothetical  or  prudential. 

Law,  Pragmatic,  a  prudential  rule  or  prescription,  a  maxim 
of  self-love,  directed  to  aims  whose  objects  are  in  the  sphere 
oftheaensea;  material  law. 

Law,  Preceptive,  affirmative,  commanding. 

Law,.  Prohibitive,  negative,  forbidding. 

Law,  Statutory,  a  law  to  which  obedience  is  due  on  legal, 
not  on  moral,  grounds. 

Law,  Tranacendental,  transcendental  law  of  nature,  a  law 
furnished  by  the  understanding,  a  priori,  to  which  our  mental 
processes  are  all  subjected.  ^Kant.' 

Law,  TTnconditioned,  formal  law,  y.r. 

Law  of  Antagonism,  law  of  reaction  in  the  changes  of  matter. 

Law  of  Continuity. — See  Continuity  (Law  of). 

Law  of  God,  diviae  law,  the  purely  moral  law,  as  the  will  of  , 
God. 

Law  of  Uature,  a  general  rule  in  accordance  with  which  the 
changes  in  nature  occur.  The  Laws  of  Nature  are  partly  a 
priori,  paTt]y  a  posteriori.  The  apriori  laws  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  cognitive  faculty  of  man,  so  that  the  changes 
in  nature,  as  the  phenomena  or  sense-representations,  which 
■we  have,  must  be  subject  to  those  laws,  as  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  otir  mental  represeatatioas,  and  as  such  phe- 
nomena in  nature.  The  laws  a  poit^riori  are  deduced  from 
observations  of  nature,  —  Kant.' 

Law  of  Specification  or  of  Variety,  the  logical  principle 
that  the  species  of  entities  are  not  without  necessity  to  be 
diminished -^  opposeA  to  the  law  that  entities  are  not  without 
necessity  to  be  multiplied.  —  Kant.' 

Law  of  Virtue,  law  of  duty ; .  ethical  law ;  moral  law. 
LEGALITY,  conformity  to  law. 

LEOISLATIOSr,  in  Kant,  the  influence  exercised  by  one  faculty 
or  mental  operation  on  other  faculties  or  other  operations. 
The  legislation  of  the  reason  Is  applied  to  the  will  and  to 
liberty. 
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LEGFISLATIVEI,  in  Kant,  applied  to  the  faculties  whicli  impose 
laws  upon  the  others,  Eeaaon  la  the  legislative  facility  a 
pTiori.  The  judgment  ia  a  legislative  faculty,  determinative 
or  reflecting. 

LEIBHITZIAHISM  (from  Gottfried  Wilhdm  von  Leibnitz, 
1646-1716),  the  System  of  Leibnitz  —1  Suffiuent  re  I'ion 
2,  Innate  ideas.  3.  Identity  of  indiscernible*  4  Realities, 
harmony  of,  5.  Monads.  6.  Pre-establi-*hed  harmony  7 
Time  and  space.  8.  Sensible  and  intellectuai,  di&tinction 
between.  9.  God.  10.  Continuity,  law  of  11  Iheodicy 
See  all  those  ivord.^,  and  Schema. 
Leibnitzo-Wolfian  System,  Leibiiitziaiii''m  w  i.*  sti  matiztd 
and  developed  by  Wolf. 

*Lemma. 

IiEMMATIC,  applied  to  propositions  having  the  nature  of  a 
lemma;  preliminary,  preparatory. 

LEVIATHAN,  a  monster;  in  Hobbes,  the  democracy,  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

LEX  (Lat,),  law,  g.  v. 

LEXICON,  sometimes  applied  to  the  dictionaries  of  the  philo- 
sophical sciences,  as  by  Furtniair,  Krug,  Loasius. 

LIBERTARIAN,  adj.,  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty 
of  the  will;  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
^Libertarian,  n.  —  "  One  who  h(dds  that  man  is  capable  of 
rational  aelf-gui dance,  in  the  face  of  desire,  affection,  and 
emotion,  though  he  may  also  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
these  inclinations  of  his  nature."  —  C.  F.  V. 

LXSEBTINISU,  the  system  of  freedom  from  moral  restraint,  of 
lawless  indulgence.    It  may  be  practical  or  theoretical. 

"LIBERTY  OP  THE  WILL,  or  LIBERTY  OF  A  MORAL 
AGENT  (Ger.  JVdfeiV).— "Self-determination  by  the  use  of 
our  rational  powers,"  — C.  F.  V,  It  has  been  divided  into: 
I,  Internal -^the  freedom  of  the  will.  II.  External  —  per- 
sonal ;  legal ;  social,  as  domestic,  civil  or  political,  ecclesias- 
tical, freedom  from,  necessity  is  sometimes  called,  "quite 
unwarrantably  "  (0.  F,  V,),  liberty  of  indifferenee. 
liberty.  Human,  Definitions  ot  in  Modem  Philosophy,— 
Chalybaus :  "  At  the  beginning  of  life  man  is  determined  by 
his  nature.  The  principle  of  liberty  ia  not  found  in  a  nega- 
tive antithesis  to  nature  until  it  persistently  wills  to  abrogate 
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its  connection  with  mture,  becaase  ifa  egoiim  tliacems 
m  that  connection  a  heteronomj  Left  entiruK  t )  liiiii  elf 
m in  would  be  forever  jt  the  meic\  of  a  Lea^cKis  iliyof 
natural  torces,  actions,  in d  reactions  Formal  lieiilom  m 
fact,  consists  in  the  ability  of  putting  a  stop  to  tin?  play. 
This  it  acconiplishe"  bv  meaai  ot  loftier  coiiLejitions  and 
ideas  I  he  soul  attains  positive  freedom  only  at  the  height  of 
Its  culture,  when  it  enters  creativelj  into  the  actual  world  "■ 
J.  G.  Pichte  (with  Kant):  "Liberty  is  primary,  absolutely 
incipieDt — but  this  it  is  only  when  the  law  of  nature  does 
not  operate.  Liberty  is  the  tearing  ofoureelves  loose  from  the 
fetters  of  mere  nature  and  neeesaity,"  "  The  Ego  is  only  free 
when  it  acts;  if  it  be  reflective  upon  this  action  it  ceases  to 
be  free  and  becomes  product.  I  am  that  which  I  make  my- 
self by  liberty.  The  Ego  cannot  set  itself  free  by  reflection. 
The  will,  as  absolute  creative  principle,  begets  purely  of 
itself  a  special  world,  and  a  sphere  of  being  entirely  its  own. 
That  only  is  free,  absolutely  creative,  at  the  base  of  whose 
acts  lie  only  those  conceptions  which  do  not  rise  out  of  the 
sphere  of  given  being."'  1.  H.  Fichte:  "Liberty,  in  its 
highest  sense,  can  be  attributed  to  that  only  which  is  through 
itself  everything  that  it  is.  .There  can  be  nothing  freely 
willed  which  does  not  in  some  degree  express  the  essential 
nature  of  him  who  wills.  To  be  free  is  to  determine  our- 
selves ;  knowing;,  feeling,  and  williiig  in  accordance  with  oar 
individual  nature."'  K.  Ph.  Fischer:  "Al!  actual  liberty 
of  the  Subject  willing,  is  a  making  of  one's  self  free,  and  as 
the  will  can  be  nothing  which  it  is  not  in  itself,  this  essential 
liberty  must  be  the  presupposition  of  our  becoming  subjec- 
tively free ;  and  the  self-freeing  of  the  Subject  willing,  is 
nothing  more  than  making  itself  that  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated." '  Fliigel:  "Man  is  free  when  his  desires  guide  them- 
selves by  the  appercipient  mental  conditions.  In  thesecou- 
ditions  the  Ego  of  the  man  himself  has  its  seat.  In  them, 
therefore,  the  man  rules  or  is  Subject.  Here  self-determina- 
tion takes  place."'  Hegel:  "Liberty  lies  in  the  indeter- 
minntion  of  the  will ;  it  has  in  it  no  determination  produced 

'SiiW.  rf.  .IpauM.  BIrik,  !.  6*,  Ti,  7fl,ni,  1-20,826,835,336.  '  Wm-h,  I.  3Y1 ;  III. 
ai!  IV.  222,  eSI-SSB  ;  V11.S32.  3  C»io%ie,  3jl ;  OoLraklsr- d.uru.  F}.ilnsoi,hii.  £Jed., 
!«;  2»Mft,n.,i.78,7e.  SB.  tFre»lita4.  JTenreWKcftin  WUlms,  Is.  60,61.  i- zuchr/t. 
f.  ntact.  Hitloaf'i.,  1. 162. 
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by  nature ;  it  has  itself  only  as  object  and  contents ;  it  refers 
itself  only  to  itself;  it  is  tlie  fuculty  <if  reflective  self-ileter- 
mination,"'  Kaat ;  "  The  unavoidable  problems  of  tlie  pure 
reason  itself  are  God,  Ijljerty,  and  immortality."  "  We  can 
thiiifc  of  but  two  kinds  of  causality  with  respect  to  that  which 
happens  —  causality  according  to  nature,  causality  derived 
from  liberty.  By  liberty  in  the  cosmological  sense,  I  un- 
deratimd  the  faculty  of  originating  of  ourselves,  a  condition ; 
a  faculty  wbose  causality  consequently  is  uot  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  subordinated  to  another  cause, 
which  determines  it  according  to  the  form  of  time.  Liberty 
in  this  sense  is  a  purely  transcendental  idea,  which  in  the 
firstplace  contjuns  nothing  derived  from  experience;  in  the 
second  place,  cannot  have  its  object  given  or  determined  in 
any  experience,  since  it  is  a  universal  law  of  experience,  in- 
volved in  fact  in  the  very  possibility  of  tlie  existence  of 
experience,  that  everything  which  happens  must  have  a 
cause — that  causality  itself  must  have  a  cause.  .  .  Beason 
creates  the  idea  of  a  spontaneity,  whichcanof  itself  begin  to 
act,  without  needing  the  precedence  of  any  other  cause  to 
determine  it  to  action  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  causal 
connection.  It  is  very  worthy  of  remarlc  that  on  this  tran- 
scendental idea  of  liberty  is  grounded  the  prictictl  notion  of 
it,  and  that  the  transcendental  creates  in  the  practical  that 
precise  element  of  difficulty  which  has  alway  surrounded 
the  question  whether  liberty  is  possible.  Liberty  in  the 
practical  sense  is  the  independence,  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
will {  WUlkiihr),  of  neecssUation  by  the  impulses  of  sensitiv- 
ity. For  an  arbitrium  is  sensuous,  in  its  far  as  it  is  affected 
pathohgieally  (through  the  motive  causes  of  the  sensitivity) ; 
it  is  called  aaimal  larbHrium  brutum)  when  it  is  pathologi- 
cally necessitated.  The  human  arbitrium,  is  indeed  aensitivum 
but  not  brutum —  it  is  liberum,  because  sensitivity  does  not 
make  its  action  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  it  dwells  in 
man  as  a  faculty,  which  determines  itself  of  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  necessitation  through  sensuous  impulses."' 
Liebmann;   "Liberty  is  in  general  the  faculty  of  a  being 
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to  manifest  itself  as  it  strives  to  manifest  itself."'  Mich- 
elet;  "The  absolute  alone  is  free,  and  the  individual 
is  free  only  so  far  as,  by  his  own  ctioioe,  he  grasps  as  his 
own  the  true,  the  gaod,  and  the  beautiful.  This  ia  the  free- 
dom of  the  sons  of  God.  If  the  will  has  its  root  in  the  sole 
causality  of  God,  it  is  fixed  by  another,  and  is  consequently 
not  free.  There  is  no  way  of  shielding  the  sacred  flame  of 
human  liberty  but  to  make  it  a  principle  immanent  to  the 
aoul,  to  maintain  the  causality  of  the  absolute,  or  the  abso- 
lute causality  as  the  proper  essential  nature  of  man.  Liberty 
is  the  relation  of  identity  and  coincidence  between  subject  ami 
object." '  Scbelling :  "  Liberty  is  not  a  totally  fortuitous  oc- 
currence of  actions,  nor  are  these  actions  determined  by  empi- 
rical necessity ;  rather  it  consists  in  a  loftier  iieeeasity,  whose 
spring  is  in  the  essential  nature  of  hitn  who  acts.  That  only 
is  free  which  acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own 
essential  nature,  and  is  determined  by  nothing  else,  either 
within  ilself  oi  exterior  to  itself.  Hence  tlie  individual  act 
is  the  result  of  the  free  essential  nature,  and  tlius  results  of 
necessity.  Itiathe  faculty  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil."* 
Schopenhauer:  "The  conception  of  liberty  is  properly  neg- 
ative, as  the  substance  of  the  conception  is  nothing  more 
than  the  denial  of  the  causal  necessity,"  "We  think  simply 
of  the  absence  of  all  that  hinders  and  limits.  1.  Physical 
liberty  is  the  absence  of  material  hindrances  of  every  kind. 
2.  Intellectual  liberty.  3.  Moral  liberty  —  the  Sberum  arbi- 
Mwn,  Its  question  is.  Can  I  will  what  I  will  ?  If  an  afSr- 
mative  reply  is  given  to  this  question,  then  it  is  further 
queried.  Can  I  will  what  1  will  will?  and  so  ad  infinitum. 
The  question,  therefore,  at  least,  reverts  to  the  simple  issue, 
Can  I  will  at  all  ?  Here  we  again  come  upon  the  general 
negative  conception  of  the  absence  of  all  necessity.  As  that 
is  necessary  which  follows  a  given  sufficient  ground,  the  free 
must  be  dependent  on  no  cause  whatever,  and  must  conse- 
quently be  defined  as  the  absolutely  fortuitous.  A  free  will 
would  then  be  one  which  is  not  determined  hy  grounds,  is 
consequently  determined  by  nothing  whatever,  and  whose 

fefanfcf,"  T.  247,  249.     >  URUnmhuaff.  tiber  d.  Weim.  d.  jtfsnscilfcA™  RtHieit; 
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individual  acts  ori^^inate  in  itself  absolutely  and  in  a  com- 
pletely original  way.  Hut  all  clear  tliinkin^'  is  quenched  by 
this  concejition,  t)ie  conception  of  tlie  lil/eriim  arbitriam  in- 
differenticE,  and  yet  this  is  the  only  clearly  defined,  fixed,  and 
decided  conception  of  what  is  styled  liberty  of  will.  To 
maintain  that  to  a  particular  man,  in  a  particular  set  of  cir- 
cnmetancee,  two  conflicting  moJee  of  acting  are  poGsible,  k 
perfectly  absurd."'  Spinoza:  "That  being  alone  etin  bo 
called  free  which  exisf«  solely  from  the  necessity  of  ita  na- 
ture, and  is  determined  by  itaelf  aione  to  action.  That 
being  is  uecessitated  or  coerced  whiclt  is  determined  by 
another  as  to  a  definite  mode  of  its  existence  and  action,"' 
Uirici :  "  Liberty  is  the  conaoiousness  of  the  ability  to  de- 
cide differently,  to  act  differently.  The  human  will  as  the 
power  of  self-manifestnlion,  self-assertion,  and  self-determi- 
nation, is  simply  the  highest  grade  of  that  spontaneity  which, 
pertains  to  every  living  being.  In  the  consciousness  of  itself 
it  is  exalted  to  the  consciousness  of  liberty.  We  impute  to 
ourselves  in  our  consciousness  liberty  of  willing.  The  im- 
pulses which  operate  on  our  wills  present  themselves  to  our 
consciousness  uot  as  coercive  causes,  but  are  rendered  mo- 
tives by  the  soul  itself  Thus  our  willing  and  acting  are  to 
our  consciousness  free."  ^  Zeller:  '"Liberty  is  self-deter- 
mination. A  will  not  free  would  be  a  self- determining,  which, 
in  the  very  respect  in  whicli  it  determines  itself,  is  not  de- 
termined by  itself.  To  determine  one's  self  means  that  we 
have  in  our  Self,  in  the  Ego,  in  the  personality  as  such,  the 
ground  of  the  specific  activity  which  is  determined."* — See 
Steudel.^ 
Liberty,  Acquired,  the  theory  that  liberty  does  not  origi- 
nally belong  to  man,  but  is  attained  by  effort.  This  view  is 
defended  by  Chalybaus,  Drobiscb,"  K.  Ph.  Fischer,  Frantz,' 
Hegel,  Schaller,'  Scholten,  Wirth,"  and  oUiers.  — See  pre- 
ceding article,  and  Steudel." 

I  WWl  oJi  wait,  I.  338 ;  Grmd-PFriblimr,  3.  ft-9,  ill,     Tfer/irrfle  Wursi,  «.    >  Van 
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LIE  (Ger.  ZUffe),  an  act  or  word  of  untruth,  meant  to  deceive. 
Lies  are  characterized  as  lies  of  malevolence,  of  levity,  of 
inconaideTateneas,  of  necessity,  or  of  benevolence. 

*LIFE  (Fr.  Vie/  Ger.  Leben). — "As  to  the  i>roblein  regarding  the 
origin  of  life,  Bee  Huxley,'  Stirling,'  and  Bastian."^  —  C.  F. 
V.  For  the  latest  definitions  of  life,  „  by  pi  lo  oj  h  cal 
thinkers,  see  Vital  Force. 

LIGHT  (Ger.  Lieht;  Fr.  Lamiire),  the  object  ve  cau  e  of  the 
visibility  of  bodies.  According  to  the  theory  of  emanat 
or  emission  (Newton),  it  is  a  subtle,  mponderablc  form  of 
matter,  whose  parts  reciprocally  repel  ea  h  ther  A  o  d 
ing  to  the  theory  of  undulation  or  vibration  (huler),  now 
generally  received,  it  is  called  forth  by  the  undulations  of 
the  molecules  of  an  imponderable  matter  penetrating  all 
bodies,  ^ther. 
Light,  in  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  is  distinguished  as  four- 
fold, iu  accordance  with  the  degrees  of  the  communication 
of  knowledge.  1.  Exterior,  illumining  the  mechanic  arts. 
2.  Inferior,  producing  the  knowledge  by  the  senses.  3.  In- 
terior, philosophic  knowledge.  4.  Superior,  wrought  by 
grace.  —  Bonaventura. 
Li|;ht  whicli  shineth  in  the  darkness,  in  the  Hermetic  Phi- 
losophy, mercury.     - 

LIMITATIVE,  restrictive ;  in  Logic,  since  Kant,  applied  to  the 
judgments  known  in  the  older  systems  as  infinite  or  iiidefl- 

LITERATtTEE,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  embr-ices:— L  Works 
which  define  or  present  the  esiential  i  hiracter  of  philoso- 
phy. 2.  Its  aim,  value,  influence,  use^  3  Its  method  and 
study.  4.  Its  defects  and  control  ersies  5  Philosophy,  as 
a  whole,  systematically  handkd  6  Its  bibliography  and 
literary  history. — Krug. 

LOCALITY,  existence  under  the  conditions  of  space;  place. — 
Herbert  Spencer.* 

LOCKE,  SYSTEM  OP  (from  John  Loclte,  1633-1704),  denial  of 
innate  ideas ;  the  source  of  our  knowledge,  the  senses,  and 
reflection  on  our  mental  states;  experience  and  induction; 
empirical  psychology. 

^Lay  Straunts.  No.  v^i.      ^Aa  Seg^trds  J't-olnplaent.      ^ £X-f>futit>n  UHii  the  Ori^intif 
lAff,  mUhiH  Beginning  of  Life.     ^  Friiuiipla  of  l'sffcholasiff22G. 
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LO COKOTION',  spontaneous  or  voluntary  movement  from  place 

t,,  place. 
LOCOMOTIVE,   of  or   perlaining  to   locomotion.— "Aristotle, 
clioosing'  tlie  locomotive sysleia  as  his  buse,  ciivitlod  his  zootuoa 
.  ,  accoi'diiig  to  tlieir  loemnoUve  organs." — Owen.' 
LOCOMOTIVITY,  power  of  locomotion.—"  The  most  superb 
eUificQ  that  ever  was  conceived  or  constructed,  would   not 
equal  the  smallest  insect,  blessed  withsight,  leeling,  and  loco- 
motivit}'."— Bryan.     L.  J. 
LOCUS  TOPICITS.— See  Topics. 

*LOGIC. — "  The  name  ia  used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  First,  there 
is  the  most  restricted,  known  as  Formal  I.f^ie  —  tlie  science 
of  th,e  laws  of  thought  as  thought.— Hamilton,  Mansel, 
Thomson.  Second,  tlie  theory  of  evidence,  or  philosophy  of 
the  whole  mental  processes  hy  which  the  mind  attains  to  truth, 
as  developed  by  Mill.  Third,  a  rationalized  theory  of  all 
known  existence,  which  is  the  contmonly  accepted  meaning 
of  the  term  with  German  philosophers."— <3.  F.  V. 
Logic,  Absolute,  apodictic  ;  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the 
part  of  Logic  which  corresponds  with  ideas  and  produces 
certitude. 
Logic,  Analytical,  as  "instituting  an  analysis  of  the  process 

of  the  mind  in  reasoning." — Whately.     See  Analysis. 
Logic,  Apodictic— See  L.  Absolnte  and  Apodeictic. 
Logic,  Applied,  deals  with  the  application  of  tlie  iaws  of  pure 
logic  to  the  detection  of  fallacies,  and  the  development  of  a 
proper  method  for  the  investigation  of  trnlh. — Atwater,' 
Logic,  Applied,  General,  in  Kant,  opposed  to  L.  pure,  gen- 
eral, "  when  it  is  directed  to  the  laws  of  the  use  of  the  under- 
stimding,  under  the  subjective  empirical  conditions  which 
psychology  teaches  ua."' 
Logic,  Architectoaic,  L.  Rystematic. 
Logic,  Artificial,  scholietic,  scientific,  elementary ;  opposed 

to  L.  natural,  pop^i/ai: 
Logic,  Common,  L.  elementary. 

Logic,  Deductive,  reasons  from  the  whole  to  the  parts  by  syl- 
logism proper ;  syllogistic. — See  L.  Inductive. 
Logio,  Dialectical— See  Dialectics. 
Logic,  Elementary,  Elemental,  L.  general,  L.   universal, 
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formal  L. ;  in  Kant,'  the  Logic  of  the  uniTersal  aae  of  the 
understanding,  that  which  embraces  the  necessary  rules  of 
thinking,  the  rules  without  which  the  underatandiug  could 
Bofc  be  used.  I>e  Moi^an:  "It  includes:  1.  The  term  or 
name ;  2,  The  copula  or  relation,  3.  The  proposition  and 
judgment;  4.  ThesyllogiBHi."' 

Logic,  Enthymematic,  or  Imper&ct,  nhich  r 
circle  of  indivi'dual  objects. 

Logic,  Epicherematio,  or  Probable,  that  which  c 
witb  notions  intermediate  between  sensations  and  ideas, 

ZiOgic,  Formal,  "  considers  llie  laws  of  action  apart  from  the 
matter  acted  on."-^De  Morgan.' 

Logic,  General,  tfni vers al,  in  Kant,  "the  logic  of  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  understanding;  it  embraces  the  absolutely 
necessary  rules  of  thought,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
use  of  the  understanding  whatever.    It  is  either  pure  or  ap- 

Logie,  Imperfect.— See  L.  Enthymematio. 

Logic,  Inductive,  reasons  from  the  parts  to  the  whole. — See 
L.  Deductive. 

Logic,  Modified,  induction. 

Logic,  Natural,  Popular,  the  L.  of  common  sense,  properly 
belonging  to  anthropology.— Kan  t.^ 

Logic,  Objective,  in  Hegel. 

Logic,  Particular,  Special,  in  Kant,  "contains  the  rules 
wliich  regulate  right  thinking  on  a  particular  class  ofob- 
jects  —  the  organon  of  this  or  that  particular  science." 

Logic,  Practical,  "what  has  been  usually  attempted,  but  mis- 
erably executed,  under  this  name,"  Kant  proposes  to  accom- 
plish by  the  transcendental  doctrine  of  method." 

Logic,  Probable,  L.  epicherematic 

Logic,  Pure,  "  takes  no  account  of  the  modes  in  which  we  col- 
lect the  materials  of  thought  .  .  it  only  refers  them  to  their 
proper  head  or  principle  .  .  it  enounces  the  laws  we  must 
observe  in  thinking," — Thomson,' 

Logic,  Scholastic,  Scientific,  L.  artificial. 

Logic,  Subjective,  in  Hegel. 

1  s-in.  r.m.,  Tiii.  seq.,  ^^,  ss,  i7o.    '  Si/iUikus,  ^  i-4,    « Saiuibiit.  jg  i-i.    <  iiibi. 

Fmu,  70.    MBlklefobn,46,17,   <  lojiit  (Kirclimann).lS.  0  Sein.  Tsmim/f,  736,   Mei- 
kleJotin,  131.    '  Jftceaarp  L<miii/ Tlumelii,  ii  3-6,  latcoiact. 
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Logic,  Syllogistic,  deductive. 

Loffic,  Systematic,  L-  archetectonic. 

Logic,  Theoretic,  thut  wliich  involves  the  [irlneiplcs  in  tlie 
abstract ;  L.  elementary,  L.  formal,  as  opposed  to  L.  praclical. 

Logic,  Tranaoendental,  in  Kant,  in  opposition  to  the  purely- 
formal,  the  science  whicli  determines  the  origin,  compass, 
and  objective  validity  of  the  pure  cognitions  of  the  under- 
standing and  reason,  by  which  we  graap  objects  entirely  a 

Logic,  TJniversal,  L.  generiil,  L.  elementary. 

Logic  of  Cognition,  Speculative,  of  the  Speculative  Use  of 
Reason,  of  the  Speculative  Understanding,  of  the  Uni- 
versal Use  of  the  Understanding,— 1.  A  Logic  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  speculative  understanding  thinks ;  Ele- 
■mentaTij  Logic,  q,  v.  2.  Transcendeiitai  Logic,  q.  v.  L.  of 
Illusion,  see  Dialectics,  Illusion.  L.  of  Common  Sense, 
L.  natural,  q.  v.  L.  of  Thinking,  Empirical,  L.  of  common, 
sense,  L.  natural.  L.  of  Thinking,  Pure,  L.  of  cognition. 
L.  of  Truth,  transcendental  unalytica. — Kant.' 

Logic,  Literature  of,  may  be  classified  as:  1.  Historical 
(Blakey,  1851).  2.  Portions  of  eucyclopaadial  and  introduc- 
tory works  (Beck,  Gerlach,  Michelet,  Oppermann).  3.  In 
collected  works,  as  Kant's,  Fichto'a,  Hegel's,  (\Vallace,) 
Schleiermacher's.  4.  In  works  presenting  the  elementary 
doctrine  in  theoretic  philosophy  (Bardili,  Hegel,  J.  J,  Wsig- 
nerj.  5.  Works  in  which  both  Logic  and  Metaphysics  are 
treated  (Erdmann,  Kuno  Fischer,  Krug,  Bosenkranz).  6. 
Logic  alone,  Aristotle  {Organon],  Bardili,  DvobLsch,  Hilda- 
brand,  V,  Hartsen,  Herbart,  Kant,  Kraiise,  Ijsmbert,  Lange, 
Lot;ze,Schopenliauer,Trendelenburg,Uoberweg,Ulrici.  Bain, 
Bentham,  Blakey,  Boole,  Devey,  De  Morgan,  Fowler,  Ham- 
ilton, Jevons,  Mansel,  Mill  (Stebbing,  1375),  Port  Boyal 
(Baynes),  Thomson,  Whately.  Atwater,  Bowen,  Coppee,  C, 
C.  Everett,  McCosh,  Tappan,  Willcox,  Wilson.  7.  Logic 
in  special  applications.  Isaac  Taylor  (Theology),  Venn 
(Chance),  Hicfrok  {Reason).  Latham  (Language). 
LOGICAL,  of,  pertaining  to,  in  accordance  with.  Logic— as  log- 
ical antecedent,   argument,  art,  cause,  clearness,  dispute, 

1  Sfin.  Vm-aaaft,  79-83,      MslkJ<;loltTl,  4a,  M.       a  Lo^ik  (JaacUe-Klioliuiaun),  1$TO. 
i(«n.  Vem.,  74  aeq.    Moiklejohn'a  Tmaa.,  a  eeq. 
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method,  premise,  subtilty,  system,  truth ;  Judgment  of  nature, 
use  of  reason. 
Logical  Abacus,    machine,    slate,    mechanical    aids    to  the 
method  of  inference  in  Boole's  System  of  Lngic.  —  Jevons.' 
-Logical  Essence,  what  is  embraced  in  the  notion  itaelf,  sub- 
Jecliim  good;  opposed  to  real  essence,  mbjectum  quo,  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing. 
Logical  Predicate,  that  which  states  the  relation  of  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  understanding,  so  that  it  can  be  thought  and 
cognized  through  concepts. 

LOQISM,  in  Plato,  reasoning;  a  reasou,  argument.' 

LOGISTIC,  in  Plato,  appljed  to  the  reasonmg  faculty.^ 

LOGISTICS,  bvllogiBtica. 

LOGOMACHY,  "tnfe  about  words  meielj  —though  the  word  is 
often  essentml  to  the  thing. 

LOGOS  (Or.  word),  never  in  the  grammatical  sense,  as  the  mere 
name  of  a  thing  or  act,  but  rather  a  word  as  the  thing  re- 
ferred to,  the  material,  not  the  formal  part;  ratio,  the 
power  of  the  mind  which  is  inanifestefl  in  speech,  reason. 
Aristotle''  dl^tlngulshes,  1  1  he  prosphoric,  outward  Lc^os 
of  the  voice,  and  2  Ihe  endiathetic,  inward  Logos  of  the 
soul.  —See  Apophantio. — Plato.' 

•LOVE.—"  Inclination  of  the  nature  towards  persons  regarded  as 
good,  involving  admiration,  and  eagerness  to  help  them.    In 
vieiv  of  the  latter  characteristic,  it  is  properly  named  Affec- 
tion, ad  and  facio."  —  C.  F.  V.     (Ger.  Ziebe.)-~Kwt.^ 
*Love  and  Hatred. 

LOWEST  SPECIES,  species  infi-ma. 

LUNACY  (T-^at.),  moon- madness;  madness  in  general;  (Ger. 
Mmithuckt).  —  See  Sankey.' 

LUXURY  (Lat.),  excess,  estravaganee,  pspeciallp  in  eating  and 
drinking;  splendor, pomp, magnificence;  redundancy,  extrav- 
agance. Kant:  "The  stage  in  culture  atwiiich  tile  pmpen- 
sify  to  what  we  do  not  need  begins  to  do  injury  to  what  we 
do  need."' 

LyCAH'THaOPY(Gr.),  woir-raflji-madness;  a  form  of  insanity 
in  which  men  believed  themselves  transformed  into  wolves. 

1  El'Bittil.  Las.  (n  Latin,  190-201.    !  Tiax ,  3i,  A.    »  Sep..  4.!»,  D.     <  ftuiai-.  Amis'., 
I.  10.   s  rapiif (.,  2M  O.-210.  ^Ti4geHdMji,Eiiil.ii\.Sa.  noq.;  Ha.  d.  SMt«,  I.  jtbs^n. 
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lYMPHATIC  (Lat.),  lit.  of  a  water-nymph;  of  water;  of 
lynipli.— I.  Driven  out  of  one's  senses ;  distracted  with  fear ; 
miiddened  (by  seeing  the  image  of  a  Lvmplia,  a  nymph  in  a 
fountain,  nympholeptic).  —  Fefitus.'  2.  Applied  to  the  tem- 
perament, in  wliicli  the  lymphatic  element  ia  large,  —  Dr. 
Forbes  Wiaslow.' 


M,  in  Logic,  marts,  I.  The  middle  term  of  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism. 2.  In  certain  modes  of  tlie  figures  of  syllogism,  as  for 
example,  cAoiEstrEs  and  dIsAmIs,  it  marka  a  Meiafkesis, 
transposition  of  the  premises,  involved  in  the  vowel  (A)  be- 
fore it.  — See  Atwater/  Krug. 

MACHIAVELIANISM,  MACHIAVELISM,  system  imputed 
to  Machiavelli  (1469-1527);  despotism  of  the  Prince,  sus- 
tained by  cunning,  unrestrained  by  morals.  —  Kanke,* 

MACHINE  (Gr.,  Lat.),  instrument;  engine.;  artificial  means  or 
contrivance  for  doing  a  thing.— "A  body  (or  corpuscle)  whose 
motive  force  ia  dependent  on  its  figure."  —  MelLin,  See  Me- 
dianieal. 
Machine,  Logical-  — See  Logical  Abacus. 

MACKOBIOTICS,  the  systematic  handling  of  licaltiiy  aud 
happy  longevity. 

"Macrocosm  and  Microcosm. 

KACSOCOSMOLOGY,  description  of  the  macrocosm,  the  uni- 


StAGI,  MAQIANS,  the  priestly  caste  in  ancient  Persia;  adhe- 
rents of  Magianism  ;  dualism,  with  star  worship. 

MAGIANISM,  MAGISM,  doctrine  of  the  Itfagi,  ?.  v. 

*Magic. 

MAGISTER  ARTIUM  LIBERALIUM:,  Master  of  the  Free 
Arts  is  the  older  title  for  which  Doctor  of  Pliilosopby  has 
been  substituted. 
BTagister  Sententiariimt  Master  of  Sentences,  Decisions :  a 
work  by  Peter  Lombard,  designed  to  systeuiatize  and  harmo- 
nize Scholasticism. 
lEd.  smier,  120.       a  ObfC.  Ilieeases  0/  the  Brain  and  Maid,  IS2.       '  Loffio,  155. 
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MAGISTERIUM  PEEFECTUM,  the  perfect  mastery;  in  the 
Alchemistic  Philosophy,  the  possession  of  the  phiiosoplier's 

"Magnanimity. 

MAGNETISM,  AKIMAL,  Mesmerism,  a  theory  in  regard  to 
certain  eflects  produced  in  men,  first  in  asaociation  with  the 
magnet,  af'tenvards  without  it ;  now  generally  referred  to 
the  influence  of  the  mind  on  tlie  body.  —  O.  F.  V. 
*MagnetiBm  (Animal).— By  animal  raagnetism  we  understand 
those  peculiar  physical  and  physiological  phenomena  which 
are  produced  in  others  principally  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  by 
a  conscioua  mechanical  influence.  The  mutual  impression 
produced  by  living  beings  upon  each  other  is  merely  a  modi- 
fied universal  law  of  mutual  iuipression,  which  has  heen 
designated  natural  magnethm;  for  this  reason  Mesmer,  its 
discoverer,  called  this  artificial  method  of  producing  it, 
by  analogous  reasoning,  magneiism.  "It  is  »;:[lled  animai 
magnetism  becanse  the  animal  part  of  man  is  tlie  medium, 
tlie  condncting  body,  of  this  penetrating  magneiism,  and  is 
more  particularly  active  in  that  particular  which  distin- 
guishes our  animal  from  the  vegetable  otpinlzations,  namely, 
ID  the  direction  of  our  senses  and  tlie  higher  faculties  of 
man."  It  has  also  been  called  life  ma^Jietiim aniftiesTaeriBm. 
Kluge  and  others  call  it  animal  magneiism,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  magneiism.  —  See 
MeBmerism,  by  J.  A.  Mesmer,  edited  by  Wolfast.    F.  V.  3, 

MAHASHOIfTA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  the  condensation  of 
all  souls,  all  subtle  elements ;  one  of  the  two  great  germs  in 
which  the  universe  iit  first  existed,  produced  by  the  union 
of  Brahm  with  Maya. — SeePradjapati.  —  C.  D,  A. 

MAJESTATIC  (Lat.),  pertaining  to  the  sopreme  authority. 
Jii»  Majestatia  is  applied  especially  to  the  power  of  pardon. 

MAJOE,  greater,  in  Logic,  applied  to  the  premise  and  term  of 
a  syllogism.  The  major  premise  contains  the  major  term 
which  forma  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.— See  Minor. 
Aristotle,'  Fowler.' 
Major,  Illicit  Process  of  tlie,  tallies  place  when  the  term  ille- 
gitimately distributed  in  the  conclusion  is  the  major  term. 
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As  Some  A  is  not  B, 

All  B  ia  C, 
.  ■.Some  0  is  not  A.  — Soe  Fallacies,  Syllogism. 
MALEBRAIffCHE,    SYSTEM    OF;    HALEBEANCHISM, 

idtiili:;ii:,  vision  in  GoU. 
MALEVOLENCE  {Fr.  MaiheUlance  ;  Ger.  JllUsffunst),  in  Etliics, 

stiite  of  ill-will,  tabitaal  feeling  of  nmlico. 
MALICE  {Lat,  Militia],  bad  quality;  in  Ethics,  il!-n'i!l,  the' 

desire  tliat  evil  may  be  inflicted, 
MALIGNANCY.— See  Malignity. 

MALIGNITY  is  a  stranger  word  than  Malevolence.— "It  is 
cruel  Malevolence,  or  innate  love  of  Lurtn  for  the  sake  of 
doing  it.    While  Malignity  denotes  an  inherent  evil  of  na- 
ture,  malignancy  denotes  its    indication    in  particular  in- 
stances. .  .  Malignity  always  implies  evil  jjurpose,  while 
malignancy  is  said, of  unpurposed  evi[."^S.  S.  D. 
MAN  (Ger.  JUann,  Meinck),  one  of  the  hanian  race ;  one  of  this 
earth  who  has  an  animal  organism  conjoined  with  a  rational 
soul,  so  that  tlie  two  constitute    otie  person ;    mankind. 
"That  man  can  conceive  of  the  Ego,  of  liimsclf  an  I,  exalts 
him  infinitely  above  all  other  living  beings  on  earth." — Kant,' 
Man,  in  Aristotle,  animal,  rational,  mortal — body  with  ra- 
tionality, and  so  Porphyry  and  tlie  Peripatetics  gcncraily, 
Man,  in  Plato,  "  a  rational  being  (mv^)  who  cniitrols  tiie  body 
in  which  he  dwells;"^  rationalily  with  body. 
MANAS,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  in  the  aystonis  of  NyAya,  q.  v., 
and  Vais&chica,  q.  v.,  ia  the  name  of  the  sensible,  the  instru- 
ment of  intelligence,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  soul 
cognizant  and  willing  which  is  called  Aima,  q.  v,     06iama 
represents  it  very  much  in  the  manner  in  which  recent  Eu- 
ropean philosophers  describe  the  psychological  conscious- 
ness. — C.  D.  A. 
MANAVA-DHAEMA-CHASTEA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy, 
collection  of  the  laws  of  Manmi;  with  the  Vedas  it  presents 
the  entire  body  of  the  original  elements  of  that  philosophy ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
MANIA,  escited  state  of  madness.— See  Insanity.    Carpenter,' 
San  key.' 
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*ManicheiHm. 

MANIFESTATIOM",  revelation ;  a  showing,  eshibition,  espe- 
cially of  Lhe  liidden,  the  obscure,  the  mysterious;  claimed 
bjtlie  Hegelian  scliool  for  their  method  of  philosophizing. 
—  See  Method.     KrugE.  L. 

IIAHIFOLD,  MANIPOLDNESS  (Ger.  Manmsfalligieii),  3n 
Kant'  and  the  Critical  Philosophy,  applied  to  the  number 
aad  Yariety  of  things,  over  against  the  unity  of  the  same 
things  in  genera  and  speciea.— Lossius, 

MAMOV  (the  first),  LAWS  OP,  a  Hindoo  code.— See  Manava- 
Dharma-Chastra, 

MAHNEK,  in  .^thetics,  the  characteristics  of  a  wort  derived 
from  the  personal  elements  which  distinguish  the  particular 
ai'tlst. 

MAHNEEISM,  excess  of  manner. 

MAHTICS,  the  art  of  divination ;  soothsaying.  This  and  its 
associated  worda  are  derived  by  Pluto  from  iiai.vofi.ai,  to  be 
mad,  to  be  inspired  with  a  supernatural  frenzy.  Ho  distin- 
guishes ii&iimi  from  jipf^ai,  the  former  being  peraons  who 
littered  oracles  in  a  state  of  divine  frenzy,  the  Jatter  the  in- 
terpreters of  these  oracles.'  Aeromancy  is  divination  by  the 
air;  alectromancy,  by  means  of  a  cocl;;  aleuromancy,  by 
meal;  etitcromancy,  by  intestines;  ornithomancy,  by  birds; 
sylomaccy,  by  wood. 

MAHTJAL  (Ger.  Hand-bwch,  Lekr-bucK),  in  Philosophical  Litera- 
ture, a  book  for  the  hand;  a  compendious  yet  thorough 
treatmeiit  of  some  pact  of  philosophy,  or  of  all  its  parts; 

MANY  aUESTIOUS,  PALIACY  OF.— See  Eallacy. 

MAEBIAGE  (Fr. ;  Lat. ;  Ger.  Me),  legalized  union  as  man  and 
wife.  Its  forms  are  monogamy  and  polygaaiy.  M.  with  ihe 
left  hand,  marriage  of  one  of  noble  blood  with  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank.  His  left  hand  is  given  in  the  ceremony,  and 
the  children  do  not  inherit  as  in  an  ordinary  marringe. 

UASS  (Lat.),  that  which  adheres  together  lite  dough ;  "  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  all  whoso  parts  are  in  operation  or  motion  to- 
gether. "—M  el  I  in ,' 

MATAEO,  MATEO  (from  the  Gr.  pi^ra^os,  idle,)  in  various  com- 
binations, as  Ilateolcijy,  idle  discourse;  Hateopciy,  idle, 

lO'itii.jvm.  Fern., 606-509.  «2irm,TaB,  'Witlcrb.d.SJ:l^a.,Xaiai. 
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foolish  action;  Mateopony,  idle  labor;  Mateosophy,  idle 
wiBdom;  Mateotochny,  UHeless  art;  art  tlirown  away. 

MATERIA— See  Material.  Matter,  Substance. 

MATERIAL,  n.  (Lat.  Jiirfmo,)  matter;  aubstunce;  constituent 
part  or  whofe ;  as,  "  material  of  cognition." — KawL  "Mate- 
rials of  ail  our  knowledge."~Locke. 
Material,  «dj.,  related  to  matter  or  to  the  material.  In  Logic, 
it  is  opposed  to  the  Formal,  q.  v.  It  is  applied  to  FaSaeies, 
q.  v.,  law,  philosophy  (mstapliyaiCB),  principle,  proposition, 
quality,  right,  science,  thinking  (metaphysics),  truth. 

MATEBIAIiISH. — "The  most  recent  and  advanced  form  of  the 
doctrine  is  that  mind  is  only  a  function  of  the  brun.  Brain 
organization,  with  hereditary  transmission,  may  account  for 
all  that  distinguishes  tlie  intellect  of  man.  'The brain  se- 
cretes thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.'" — Cabanis.^O.F.V. 
MaterialiBin  has  been  divided  into:  1.  The  psyeltologia  —  per- 
sonality depends  on  the  body ;  the  soul  is  matter.  2.  The 
coemolngia  —  there  is  no  presence  except  the  local;  the  soul 
cannot  exist  apart  from  body. — Mellin,  A  triple  division 
has  been  proposed:  1.  A  system  which  admits  tbe  existence 
of  a  soitl  (as  Hartley  dues),  but  explains  its  phenomena  on 
principles  which  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  of  materia! 
origin.  2.  A  system  which  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul 
as  a  separate  principle,  but  does  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
Gnd  and  a  future  state.  3.  A  system  which  denies  God  and 
a  future  state  of  retribution. 
Materialism,  Literature  of,  recent. — l.  Hiatorica!  (and  crit- 
ical): Erdmann,  F.  A.  Lange  (3d  cd.,  1876),  C.  W.  Shields.^ 
2.  la  Speculative  Philosophy :  elementary  doctrine ;  empiri- 
cal psychology,  anthropology.  3.  Expositions  and  defences  of 
Materialism:  Buebiier,  Czolbe,  L.  Feuerbach,  Moleschott, 
Vogt.  4.  Arguments  against  Moterinlism :  Baltzer  (1859), 
Beneke,  B5hner,  Carnier  (1859),  Fabri,  I.  H.  Fichte,  Frauen- 
stadt,  A.  V.  Gloss  (1859),  Herbart,  Janet,  Licbig  (1859),  F.  X. 
Lierheimer, Lotze,  Schaller.Snell,  Ulrici,^  E.  Wagner  (1857), 
A.  Weber  (1858),  L.  Weis  (1871). 
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MATERIALISTS,  maintoinera  of  Materialism,  in  some  one  of 
its  divisions,  q.  v.  Among  the  older  materialista  were  Leu- 
cippus,  Epicurus,  AriatosenLis,  Dieaarehua,  Strata  the  PlijB- 
icist,  and  the  Stoics.  Among  the  modern  materialists  are 
Hobbea,  Gassendi  la  Mettrie. — See  for  tfee  latest  material- 
ists, ffiaterialiBm,  Literature  of.    Carpenter.' 

MATERIALITY,  ezistcuce  solely  as  matter  —  opposed  to  spir- 
itual ity. 

MATERIALIZE,  to  reduce  to  matter  ;  consider  as  matter ;  in- 
dulge in  a  materialistic  mode  of  thought ;  to  reduce  Irom  the 
ideal  to  tlie  Concrete. 

MATHEMA  (Gr.),  that  which  is  learnt,  a  lesson ;  learning ;  in 
the  plural,  especially  the  mathematical  sciences,  chiefly 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  —  Aristotle,'  Plato.' 
In  Kant,  a  direct  synthetic  proposition,  reached  by  construc- 
tion of  concepts — as  that  the  three  aogles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles — opposed  to  dogma.' 

MATHEMATICAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mathematics  —  ap- 
plied to  antinomy,  category,  certainly,  cognition,  judgment, 
principles. 

*MATHEMATICS.  — See  Bacon.* 

MATHESIOLOQY,  doctrine  of  sciences;  science  of  teaching. 

MATHESIS  (Gr.),  learning;  in  plural,  feeulties  of  learning; 
the  doctrine  of  mathematics. 

*MATTER,  that  which  "  is  escended."  ~  C.  F.  V. 
Matter,  Attempts  at  a  Philosophical  Definition  of,  from 
Kant  to  the  present  time.  —  Bouiliet:  "That  which  con- 
stitutes ail  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  produces  on  our 
organs  the  complex  of  determinate  sensations,"  '  Buciiner : 
"  Laws  have  not  been  imposed  upon  matter,  but  have  from 
eternity  been  hound  up  with  it."  "  Spirit  and  matter  are  as 
inseparable  aa  force  and  suhsta,nee,  and  condition  one  another 
with  the  same  necessity.  The  investigation  of  nature  does 
not  deny  spirit,  provided  the  existence  of  the  animal  and 
human  spirit  be  regarded  aa  a  natural  lact.  Substance  is 
not  subordinated  to  spirit,  but  is  its  peer."  "  What  is  com- 
monly called  spirit  is  but  the  product  of  substance.  Tiiere 
is  no  unsubstantial  spirit.    The  spirit  comes  and  goes  with 

1  flinnaH  7*Kli(>7(«J',  795-808.     1  .^Hnl,  Poa!.,  1,  12,  6;  ilftdip*^  1,  »,  1.     '  Zfflfl.,  SIT, 
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the  substance  which  has  concewed  and  hrought  it  forth,  and 
in  which  the  spiritual  forces  dvvell.  Suhstance  itself  neitter 
rises  nor  passes  away  ;  it  is  eternal  and  self-existent."  "  The 
supposition  of  a  spirit  standing  over  against  substance,  inde- 
pendently and  controllingJy,  contradicts  all  experience."^ 
Chalybieus:  " Self-extecding  substance,"  "Positive  spon- 
taneous aelf-excitation  and  difl'eren  tiationdo  not  lie  in  the  con- 
ception  of  matter,  but  are  the  distinctive  character  of  spirit- 
ual uatute.""  Cornelius:  "Thealomaoreletnenfa  areJn  and 
of  themselves  no  forces,  but  each  becomes  a  force  in  conse- 
quence of  its  impenetration  by  another  qualitatively  opposed 
element."'  Ozolber  "The  canon  'No  subhtauce  without 
force,'  is  an  absurdity,  for  matter  is  in  its  concept  without 
force."  *  D'Ereole  (Hegelian) :  "  Spirit  is  the  active  in  mat- 
ter, its  inner  form,  and  inert  matter  does  not  exist.  Cohe- 
sion is  a  phenomenon  of  spirit."*  Drossbach:  "The  theory 
of  material  substance  has  nothing  to  juatiJy  it ;  he  who  seeks 
material  substance  will  not  find  it  in  the  wide  world.  There 
is  no  dead  substance ;  there  is  nothing  iniictive;  there  is  no 
matter — all  is  living,  active,  immalci'iai.  Force  and  sub- 
stance are  not  different  coacepta.  What  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  matter  is  nothing  opposed  to  the  immaterial,  ia 
none  other  than  force.  It  is  the  immaterial,  vital,  potential 
itself  in  special  conditions.  Matter  is  nothing  diverse  from 
the  spiritual,  no  antithesis  to  the  spiritual,  but  is  the  spirit- 
ual itself.  The  immaterial,  were  there  such  a  tiling,  would 
be  the  unspiritual ;  an  immaterial  spirit  would  be  an  un- 
spiritual  spirit.  There  is  neither  spirit  without  force,  nor 
force  without  spirit.  There  is  no  corporeal  principle,  and  no 
abstract  spiritual  principle.  The  spirit  is  atonce  the  percipi- 
ent and  that  which  is  capable  of  being  perceived.  As  the 
object  of  perception  can  bo  such  only  to  the  spiritual,  and 
as  the  spiritual  lilone  can  be  percipient,  every  thing  which 
we  perceive  through  the  medium  of  the  senses  must  be 
spiritual.  The  spiritual  alone,  then,  ia  the  essential  nature 
of  things.  Thus  the  question  how  tbe  maleria!  comes  from 
the  immaterial  falls  out  of  sight.    The  question  needs  in- 

1  Ifatar  «.  G:hl,m,  143,  10*,  311,  318;  K<<.ft  U.SIiiff,  fft.8,  Varw.  jjiiv.-iliri,  1-4, 
d.  Uaterie,  22.    <  BrtliUh.  d,  Btanutsenia,  23.    < 
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version,  and  in  reality  is  this :  How,  frota  that  which  can- 
not be  perceiTed.  by  the  senses,  the  things  of  aense-percep- 
tiou  cau  arise?"'  Fechner:  "The  pliysicists  understand  by 
matter  that  which  can  be  felt,  the  palpable,  the  most  general 
eubstratum  of  the  pfaenomeuon  of  nature,"'  "a  definition 
wfiicli  says  nothing  of  the  esaeutial  character  of  matter,  but 
looks  simply  into'  the  mode  of  its  phenomenon."^  J.  G, 
Fichte:  "Substantiality,  materiality,  are  absolutely  simple, 
and  hence  me  cannot  say  '  diverse  substance,'  but  only  'sub- 
stance with  diverse  limitations.' "  '  I.  H.  Fichte :  "  Matter 
is  a  Real,  filling  space."  ^  "  Matter  is  a  thoroughly  dark  con- 
cept, one  of  the  most  difficult  concepts  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics." "  The  pfetended  empirical  concept  of  matter  is 
completely  illusory;  empirically  we  have  furnished  to  US 
only  acertain  number  of  simple,  primary  substances."  "The 
antitheses  of  body  or  nature,  and  of  spirit,  are  not  furnished 
in  experience,  and  have,  as  they  are  commonly  understood, 
no  scientific  meaning  or  utility — -they  are  the  dualism  of  a 
groundless  abstraction,"*  George:  "Matter  is  tobedistin- 
guished  from  space  only  by  its  specific  density,"'  German; 
"Matter  and  spirit  co-exist  in  God.  Spirit  is  the  life  of 
matter;  matter  is  the  life  of  spirit."'  Hegel:  "Matter  is 
the  self  moving."  "Time  and  space  are  filled  with  matter  — 
it  is  the  real  in  them,  their  truth,"'  Herbart:  "Matter  is 
that  which  can  always  be  further  divided."  "To  regard  it 
as  something  merely  local,  and  as  yet  actual,  is  thoroughly 
preposterous,  as  the  predicates  derived  from  mere  space 
amount  to  nothing,"  "We  never  reach  that  which,  in  our 
opinion,  matter  is."  "Matter  imagined  as  a  local  real,  with 
local  forces,  belongs  neither  to  the  realm  of  being  nor  of 
actual  occurrence,  but  is  bare  phenomenon."'"  In. Kant, 
matter  is  defined  in  these  senses :  1.  M.  dynamical,  the  mobile 
so  far  as  it  fills  a  space.  2.  M.  mechanical,  the  mobile  so  far 
as  it,  as  such,  possesses  motive  force  —  the  movable,  as  ca- 


mt;(Ai,14,19-2l,n8, 12B.  103.  Zlschr.  V.  FkMt,  X.W.  H.  ^  Fliiiiilcat. -a.  pliila- 
mtnlehre.  ed.  2,  '  Do.,  103.  109.  «  Grua^age  d.  tesanml.  Wl!it«s<:!inflslehre, 
,  30T.     s  Ztittchr.,  1X1,  120,  jltli.  54,  1».  2W.     »  Anlhropaogie.  21. 1T4, 184. 
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pable  of  imparting  motion.  8,  M.  me/a^hijncal,  every  object 
of  sense- percept] on,  4.  Jif.  pkmnomenological,  the  mobile  so 
far  as  it  can,  as  sucb,  be  an  object  of  experience.  5.  M. 
phoronomic,  tbe  mobile  in  space.  6.  M.  iramcendeiilal,  that 
in  the  pheuomenOLi  whieh  corresponils  witb  the  senaatjon,  or 
sense -iropressio D ;  opposed  to /orw/  tlae  determinable  in  gen- 
eral.' Lotae:  "Matter  is  tbe  pbenomenal  form  under  which 
conjoined  pluralities  of  auperaensuous  entities  present  tliem- 
selves  to  us,  each  one  of  which  taicen  singly  is  liomogeneoua 
with  the  nature  of  our  soul.'"  Liebmann:  "To  tbe  mate- 
rialists substance  is  an  empty  concept^tlie  mere  sbell  of  a 
nut." '  Michelet ;  "  There  is  nothing  absolutely  dead ;  from 
every  death  germinates  a  new  life;  there  is  therefore  thought 
ill  everything  existent,  and  conversely,  there  is  no  thought 
without  the  existent,  the  material.  Thought  is  the  aelf- 
moving  being,  the  active  matter.  Thus  for  it  tlie  dualism  of 
the  material  and  the  immaterial,  of  thinking  and  being,  of 
the  universal  and  the  individual,  has  completely  vanished."* 
Planck:  "There  is  but  one  substance,  the  extended;  for 
spirit  itself  is  but  the  perfected,  internally  self-dependent 
esislence  of  the  extended."  '  Heinrich  Eitter;  "  Matter  or 
substance  ia  that  which  can  be  shaped  and  limited,  that 
which  can  be  put  into  form,"'  Ensenkranz:  "Therealiam 
of  matter  lifts  itself  to  the  idealism  of  force  aa  its  ground, 
and  the  truth  of  matter  is  the  force  immanent  in  it."' 
Scballer:  "Matter  ia  identified  with  extension  in  space." 
"The  universe  resolves  itself  into  moved  matter— matter 
whose  essential  nature  we  cannot  grasp."  "  If  we  simply 
oppose  matter  to  spirit,  we  dare  not  embody  in  the  notion  of 
matter  the  least  degree  of  activity.  Activity,  Force,  Wonld  ia 
that  opposition  be  immaterial,  the  beginning  of  spirit,  of 
self  consciousness ;  matter  embraces  in  it  no  element  by 
which  it  approximates  spirit,  or  can  be  compared  with  it. 
Hence  nothing  corporeal  is  in  a  condition  by  which  it  can 
set  itself  in  motion."*  Schelling:  "  Matter  ia  the  darkest  of 
all  things,  in  some  respects  darkness  itself."     "  All  matter  is 


1  X-alwv>U>ai3sha/t,  Wnia  (1S3R).  4BS^6.  Ml,  55*.     H-Ha.  IVo.,  31,  322,  Meikle- 
"Bii-GedxBke,''  1. 118.     *  Dii  WiHidlfr,  J.  iDl.      «  tTAjKerWieMeii,  230.     ^  MiiM  St- 
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combination,  or  has  risen  by  combination ;  there  is  no  prim- 
itive matter,  no" original  substance,  out  of  which  everything 
has  come."  "  Of  itself  matter  ia  a  principle  without  po- 
tency." "  When  we  suppose  a  cause,  we  suppose  an  abso- 
lute." "  Matter  as  substance,  or  matter  in  as  far  as  it  is  not 
mere  mass,  but  has  received  life  into  it,  has  a  twofold  being, 
a  being  in  substance  and  a  being  in  itself.  All  matter  is  in 
itself  one.  According  to  substance  there  are  not  diverse  pri- 
mal substances  or  elements,  rather  is  there  in  ail  elementa 
one  only  substance  (matttJ')  but  posited  under  diverse  expo- 
nents. As  these  e:£ponent8  are  the  animating  and  active 
principle  of  matter,  the  nature  of  substance  may  he  thus 
designated:  Substance  is  matter,  so  far  as  matter  seems  com- 
pletely one  with  its  animatipg  principle.  No  body  is  as  to 
substance  compouud,  for  substance  ia  one  and  throughout  the 
same."  "  The  essence  of  all  matter  is  spiritual  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  for  forces  are  undeniably  something  spir- 
itual, and  ia  so  far  incorporeal  —  coherence  ia  a  purely 
spiritual  coniectioB.  If  body  and  soul,  matter  and  form, 
could  be  sundered,  the  phenomenon  of  the  corporeal  would 
cease."  ^  Schopenhauer  r  "  Matter  ia,  on  the  one  side,  the 
perceptibility  of  time  and  space,  or  space  become  percep- 
tible ;  on  the  other,  it  is  causality  become  objective."  "  Mat- 
ter, in  the  abstract.  Is  to  be  thought  of  as  without  form  and 
property,  absolutely  inert  and  passive  ;  but  empirically  there 
is  no  matter  without  ftirm  and  quality." '  Schwarz;  "Spirit 
and  matter,  spirit  and  nature,  are  in  the  end  one  and  the  same 
essence.  There  ia  but  one  substance,  the  spiritual,  which 
is  the  primal  power  of  inorganic  nature  also.  Tbere  is 
nothing  but  spirit,  and  no  individual  substance  but  God." 
"Matter  is  spirit  benumbed."'  Xllrici;  "Matter  is  iden- 
tical with  the  power  of  resistance,  as  tlie  inertia  of  resist- 
ance involves  extension."*  Wirth:  "Matter  and  spirit 
are  really  diverse,  but  not,  therefore,  dualistically  diverse 
sabatancea;  they  are  two  necessarily  diverse  forms  of  one 

1  Wsrit.Ablb.  I.,  vii.13;  I.  SB3;  vi.  266,649;  viil.  ESS;  i.  365;  Abtb.  11.,  i.  421; 
U.,2m,Z!7.  '  nerfaahe  Wurnel.  123.  WfU  all  Wlll',I,  632,  6S9;  II.  66,352;  Z.  25: 
JV-eriW,  II.  fl,  89-92 ;  ^achlasa,  236.  "  PhiloBoph.  d  Gegfnibmi,  2S,  56  ;  Oott  NtllitT  tt. 
XmKh,  IT.  2B,  81, 84,  70, 110,  138.  »  GWt  u.  d(s  Katur,  301-363.  ZtilsdiT.  v.  FicMi, 
xiT.  lU,  US ;  xiTilL  213 1  luir.  218 ;  ilvUl.  i3a. 
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and  the  same  aubstantial  being,  which  has  in  matter  ita  im- 
mediate actuality,  in  spirit  its  self- mediating  actuality." ' 
BTatter,  Logioal,  the  concepta  given  to  constitute  a  judgment ; 
O|]posed  ti)  Form.  The  logicians  formerly  called  the  univer- 
sal the  matter.' 
Katter  of  the  Appetitive  Faculty,  in  Kant,  an  object  wliose 
actual  poaaession  is  desired  ;  thut  wliidi  ia  related  to  a  sub- 
jective, fuJidamental  feeling  of  plcinui'o  or  aversion,  so  as  to 
determine  what  we  need  to  be  satiaHcd  willt  our  condition ; 
the  object  of  the  will.' 
Matter  of  the  Practical  law,  tlie  object  of  maxima,  M.  of 
Judgment,  the  given  concepts.  M.  in  Space,  reality,  real 
thinga  in  space.  M.  in  Kass,  when  all  the  parts  move  in 
one  direction  to  exercise  together  tlieir  motive  force  beyond 
themselves,  aa  water  on  a  wheel,  weiglita  in  a  scale.— Kaut, 
Mellin.* 

*Matter  and  Form.     *MaKim. 

HAXIMIZE,  to  incrciiae  to  tiie  maximum. 

KAXIMITM,  the  greatest  quantity  or  degree;  opposed  to  mini- 

KAYA,  MAJA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy  (and  IVTythology),  mother 
of  nature  and  of  gods  of  the  second  order.  According  to 
the  Vedaa,  Maya  ia  matter  or  lUuaion,  source  of  all  phenom- 
ena, and  cause  of  the  minilestation  ot  all  the  individual  ex- 
istences. Maya  first  exi-ited  aa  liquid,  the  primeval  water. 
See  MaIi3,bhonta  and  Pradjapati  -^chopenhnuer.* 

MEAN.  MEANS  (Lat.  Medium,  M  ihus)  —bee  Medium.  "  Phil- 
osophical doubt  is  not  an  end,  bat  i  wean.  We  doubt  in 
order  that  we  may  believe."— Hamilton." 

MEASUHE,  in  Hegel's  doctrine  of  being,  proportion ;  a  quali- 
tative quantum;  a  quantum  on  which  the  quality  dependa. 
— Schwegler.' 

MECHANIC,  MECHANICAL  (Gr.),  full  of  reaources;  inven- 
tive; ingenious;  of  or  belonging  to  machines;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  mechanics.  It  is  ajiplied  to  actions,  arts  (opposed  to 
liberal),  causes,  effects,  explanation,  lawa,  philosophy,  powers, 


.  »^'!n.  re.™.,  333;  M.'ililcjolin.  IPS.  a /*v,u  V-m  ,K-,,Ab.  i,\ 
iriclii.  168  s  Welt  ills  mih  K.  Vm-!iel!v«a,  1. 9,  2n,  SM,  472 ;  11.  .Tfifi 
ilUitin  d.  JTatur,  133.    «  Helapligsia,  Lout.  V..  61.     '  Stiiliua'a  In 
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principles,  properties,  solution,  theory.  Sometimes  It  ia  an- 
titlietical  to  rational,  tliat  to  wliicli  reason  is  requisite,  or  the 
conscious,  or  the  deliherate. 

MECHANICS,  the  part  of  mathematics  which  involves  the  laws 
of  motion,  equilibrium,  and  force.  It  may  be  analytic,  ap- 
plied or  practical,  abstract  or  speculative. 

STECHANISM,  mechanical  contrivance ;  sliucture ;  as,  the 
mec/tanism  of  the  universe.  Mechanism  of  language. 
Jllecliaiiism,  System  o^  in  Dea  Cartes,  supposes  the  essence 
of  matter  to  be  extension,  and  explains  all  physical  phenom- 
ena by  the  mechanical  laws  of  figures  and  movements.  "The 
mechanical  explanation  of  nature  reats  on.  the  comparison 
of  nature  witli  a  machine — not  in  all  points,  but  in  the 
main  points,  if  the  name  is  not  to  be  purely  arbitrary  and 
devoid  of  meaoing." — Heihrieh  Eitter.' 
Kechanism  of  N'atnTe,  in  Kant,  tlie  necessity  of  an  occur- 
rence, iu  time,  in  accordance  with  causality  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture." This  does  not  imply  that  the  things  subject  to  the 
law  are  necessarily  material  machines. — Mellin.' 

MEDIATE,  aifj.,  through  media  or  means ;  opposite  of  immedi- 
ale;  applied  to  inference,  knowledge. 

MEDITATIONS,  in  Philosophical  Literature,  thouglJta  upon, 
contemplations,  reflections;  reflections,  especially  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character. — Des  Cartes.* 

MEDITTM,  MEDITTS  (Lat.),  that  which  is  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween; the  middle;  means.  In  Animal  Magnetism  and 
Spiritualism,  a  person  intermediary  between  the  forces  and 
that  on  which  they  operate.  In  Logic,  the  middle  term  of 
the  syllogism  — medixie  termimis. — See  Terminus.  In  Ontol- 
ogy, Wolf  defines  medium  "  wliatever  contains  the  reason 
why  tlie  end  follows  the  act." 

MEGALO  (Gr,),  great ;  in  composition,  aa  megalophrosyne,  great- 
ness of  mind;  pride;  arrogance;  jne^a^o^s^cAy,  greatness  of 
soul ;  arrogance. 

MEGAEIAN,  MEGAKIO  SCHOOL,  school  at  and  of  Megara, 
hetween  Corinth  and  Athens,  founded  by  Euclid,  about  400 
B.  c.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  Eleatie  school,  modified 
by  the  Socratic  influence. 
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KELAITCHOLrA,  MELANCHOLY  (Gr.),  blaeb  bile ;  morbid 
temperament ;  depression  of  spiriia,  wilkuut  external  causes, 
or  out  of  proportion  to  tliem.  Wiimlsley  i '  "It  U  usual  to 
make  a  aubdivisiitn  of  partial  insanity  into  mommtmia  and 
mehnehoUa.  .  .  Wljen  the  patient  is  depressed,  wretclied,  dis- 
trustful, and  has  corresponding  unsound  ideiia,  he  is  said  to 
labor  under  melandtolia.  ,  .  The  term  monomania,  if  used 
of  meianeholia  at  all,  should  be  applied  to  tlie  chronic  form 
of  the  diaeane  only— to  tliat  wliich  Esquiro)  proposed  to  dis- 
tinguish 83  typemaiiia.  .  .  Melancholia  simplex  is  nielancliolia 
without  delusion." ~ See  liobert  liuiton,'  Dr.  W.  H.  0. 
Sankey,'  Dr.  Forbes  Winsloiv,' 
MELIUS  EST,  IITJTTitlAM  FERBE,  ttUAM  INFEEKE  — 
it  is  better  to  bear  an  injury  than  to  inflict  one;  denied  by 
the  Sophists,  maintained  by  Aristotle.* 
MEMBEA  DIVIDEUTIA,  the  parts  into  which  a  class  is  di- 
vided ;  the  constituent  species  of  a  genus.  — Jevons, 
MEMOAABILIA,  tilings  memorable,  wyrthy  of  record  and  of 
being  remembered;  the  record  of  these  Ihings,  as  Xeno- 
pliou'a  Memorabilia  of  Socrates. 
*Memoria  Techuiea. 

*]ffEMOBY. — "  Commonly  the  power  of  retaining  and  reproduc- 
ing our  knowledge.     Or,  as  Harailfon'puts  it,it  includesa 
feculty  of  retention,  of  reproduction,  and  ol'  representation." 
— C.  F.  V.    "  For  Jaws  of  association,  see  Hamilton,' Mill."' 
— O,  F.  V,    Kant :  "  The  faculty  of  the  phantasy,  by  which  it 
retains  its  intuitions — thefaeulty  of  reproducing  our  sponta- 
neoua  mental  representations,"    The  actsof  memory  are,  I. 
Grasping ;  2.  Retention  ;  't.  Recalling.   Memory  may  be  quick 
or  livebi  without  htattg  faithful,  or  it  may  be/aiVA/a?  without 
being  quick.  The  best  memories  are  both  quick  and  faithful, 
— JlelUn." 
Memory,  Art  of  —  See  Mnemonics. 
MENDACITY  (Lat.),  addictedness  to  lying;  falsehood. 
MENS  ILat.),  (akin   to  Sanscrit  root   man,  to  think,  and  the 
Greek  /jeiof,  might,  mind,  temper),  the  mind  as  thinking, 


1  IlaqioiUlibililj:  in  Vniil  PUeate  (Intern,  Sfii 

emit  Sorioa),  W7&,  1J.  73,  1E3,  ISl.  Is; 

■/ic,  1S80      <  OtM'.r.  i><«M«~  -J  lU 

Brain  avd  DHord^!  nf  a,i  fl/iW,  4tli  0-: ,  iml 

i.     6aMr«.B.  V.,Ii.    'Ztcll.,11.  ^i. 

'Z<eM„U.  233.    '£ximHt<it.iifSa7aillon,$da 
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endowed  witli  the  faculties  of  thought,  related  to  animus, 
the  soul,  aa  a  part  to  the  whole  ;  the  mind,  understanding, 
reason,  intellectual  powers. 

HEHTAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mens,  or  mind ;  applied  to 
faculties,  operations,  reservation,  g.  v. 
"Mental  Philosophy, — "A  rational  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  and  of  the  problems  issuing  out  of  these  fecta. 
Mental  Philosophy  haa  two  divisions,  Intellectual  Philoso- 
phy and  Moral  Philosophy  —  the  philosophy  of  knowing 
and  the  philosophy  of  right  action.  To  both  divisions  there 
belongs  a  psychology,  or  science  of  mental  operations ;  and 
also  a  metaphysic,  or  science  of  transcendent  realities."  —  C. 
F.  V. 

MEaimWOPHBOirriST,  MEMMNOSOPHIST  (Gr.),  "a 
minute  philosopher;"  one  solicitous  about  speculative  trifles; 
applied  by  Aristophanes  to  Socrates  and  other  jihilosophers/ 

UEEISTICS  (Gr.),  the  art  of  dividing,  —See  Division, 

*MEaiT  (Ger.  Verdiemt).—" k\\  right  actions  are  meritorious, 

that  is,  they  give  warrant  for  self-approbation  on  the  partof 

the  agent,  and  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  moral  law,  entitled 

to  the  approbation  of  all  moral  beinga."  —  C.  F.  V, 

*SIerit  of  Condignity — Merilum  de  Gondigno.  —  See  Hferit. 

Merit  of  C ongniity  —  ifeHimn  de  Congmo. — See  Merit. 

MESMEEISM  (Magnetism,  Animal,  q.v.),  from  Mesmer:  "the 
Toluntary  direction  of  a  current  of  animal  magnetism  from 
an  operator  to  a  patient.  Directed  upon  the  eyes,  it  induces 
artificial  sleep.  It  is  of  interest  for  purposes  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, as  affording  faoilities  for  studying  the  question  of 
mental  activity  duriog  sleep.  It  may  also  afford  help  in 
reaching  some  conclusions  on  the  still  undecided  question  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  brain  in  sleep."  — C.  F.  V. 

MESSIANISM,  PHILOSOPHIC,  the  disposition  to  regard  a 
particular  thinker,  or  system,  as  a  finality,  estaWishitig  the 
kingdom  of  pure  truth.  Carovfi  applies  the  term  to  a  French 
system  which  in  1S34  was  claiming  to  have  brought  religion 
and  philosophy  into  perfect  accord,  and  to  have  ushered  in 
an  era  of  the  absolute. 

META  (Gr.),  in  philosophical  composite  words  ;  of  community 
or  participation;  of  action  in  common  with  another;  of  sue- 
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cesaion  of  time;  after,  behind;  beyond;  reversely;  ctange 
of  place,  condition,  plan.  —  L.  S.  L. 
METABASIS  (Gr.),  moving  over;  paaaingover;  change;  tran-' 
sitioii  from  one  subject  to  another.     In  Logic,  tlie  fallacy  of 
shifting  the  subject.  —  See  Elenchus. 
METABOLA,  METABOLE  (Gr.),  change. 
KETACOSKTIA  (Or. ),  between  worlds ;  intermundia,  q.  v. 
METACE.ITIC,   a  critique    on  a  critique,  aa   Herder's  Meta- 

krilik  on  Kant's  Critik  of  tlie  pure  Eeason. 
METAGENESIS  (Gr.),  "  the  changes  of  form  which  tlie  repre- 
sentative of  a  species  undet^es  in  passing,  by  a  species  of 
successively  geaerated  individuals,  from  the  egg  to  the  per- 
fect or  imago  state.  It  is  conti-adiHtinguished  from  meta- 
morphotis,  in  wiiicli  those  changes  are  undergone  by  the 
Barae  individual."  —  Owen.'  It  is  externa!  when  the  indi- 
viduals grow  from  the  outside  of  the  parents;  internal  when 
it  takes  place  within.- — Hei'bert  Spencer.' 
UETAGlfOSTICS,  metaphysics,  as  going  beyond  the  ordinary 

knowledge ;  philosophy  in  general,  —  Krug. 
METALEPSI8,  METAtEPSY  (Gr.),  participation;  alterna- 
tion; assuming  one  thing  for  another  ;  one  term  for  another; 
transsumtion.     In  Aristotle's  Logic,  the  alteration  of  a  term 
from  being  the  subject  of  a  hypothetical,  to  being  the  subject 
of  a  categorical  proposition. 
METAMATHEMATICS,  philosophy  of  mathematics. 
METAMORPHOSIS  (Gr.),  transformation.  — See  Morphology. 
Metamorphosis  (Gr.),  transformation;  a  materialistic  theory 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  species.     It  maintains  that  each 
higher  species  has  developed  itself  out  of  the  species  imme- 
diately below  it,  83  under  specially  favorable  circumstances 
the  embryo  of  the  lower  species  develops  itself  far  beyond  its 
specific  type,  and  thus  attains  the  more  perfect  organization 
of  the  species  immediately  above.  —  Stiickl.^-— See  Darwin- 
ism, Selection  Hataral,  Species, 
*METAPHOE,— See  Krauth  on  nature  and  laws  of.' 

*Metapborand  Simile. 
METAPHYSICAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  Metaphysics,  q.  «.— See 
Division. 
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*METAPHYSICS,  "that  department  of  mental  philosophy 
which  is  concerned  with  ihe  speculative  or  trauacetiUeiital 
pioblema  arising  out  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  and  of 
the  outer  world.  It  was  at  one  time  made  to  include  psy- 
chology, whicli.  wua  named.the  lower  metaphysics." — 0.  F.  V. 

Metaphysics  in  Fiehte,  "doctrine  of  scieDCe,"  or  "scienco 
of  knowing ;"  the  Ego  and  its  immanent  activities.  M.  ia 
Hegel,  "  speculative  Logic."  M.  ia  Herb  art,  "(he  science 
of  what  is  intelligible  in  experience."  M.  in  K£iit,'ihe 
entire  philosophical  cognition  derived  from  pure  reason, 
without  empirical  principles,  in  systematic  connection,  pre- 
mised by  a  critique  of  tlie  faculty  of  reason. 

Hetapl^sics,  Oasaiflcation  of,  in  Kant:'^ 

I.  Metaphysics  of  Nature:  i.  Ontology,  ii.  Rational 
Physiology:  (a)  Immanent  Physiology  —  1.  Rational  Phys- 
ics; 2.  Rational  Psychology:  (i)  TrHnsoendent  Physiology 
— 1.  Transcendental  Cosmology ;  2.  Transcendental  Theol- 
ogy. 

II.  Metaphysics  of  Morals. 

MetaphysioB,  Classification  of,  the  Scholastic-Historical, 
derived  from'  Wolf: 

A.  General  Metaphysics:  Phllosophia  Prima;  Ontology: 
I,  Tlie  Metaphysical  Categories:  i.  Being,  Ena,  Sein  —  op- 
posed to  non-being,  ii.  Essence,  Essentia,  Wesen,  Substance 
— opposed  to  attribute,  iii.  Operation,  Wirken,  Cause — op- 
posed to  effect,  II.  The  Metaphysical  Principles ;  i.  The  Law 
of  Contradiction,  involving:  1.  The  Law  of  Identity;  2. 
The  Law  of  the  Esciuded  Middle,  ii.  The  Law  of  Causality, 

B.  Special  Metaphysics. — I.  Immai)ent  Consideration  of 
the  Universe:  Cosmology;  Philosophy  of  Nature,  i.  Gen- 
eral Investigation  of  Empirical  Actuality,  ii.  Riitlonal 
Cosmology:  1.  The  Inoi^anic;  2.  The  Organic,  iii.  Ea- 
tional  Anthropology — Man:  1.  Body  ;  2.  Soul,  Psychology; 
(a)  Essence ;  (6)  Itelation  to  the  Body ;  (c)  Origin  and  Con- 
tinuance. II.  Transcendent  Consideration  of  the  World; 
Natural  Theology ;  Theodicy,  i.  Existence  of  God :  1.  Neg- 
ative evidence.  2.  Positive  evidence,  ii.  Essence  of  God, 
Nature  of  God :  1.  T-^sentiality  of  God ;  2.  Attributes  of  the 

1  Rein.  Vei-ixmn.  K09;  Heikkjohn's  Tr.,  609.    '  Cilik  d.  rduen  remu«fl,  S73  Bm.; 
MciUlojoliu'a  Tr.,  512. 
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Divine  Essence.  Hi.  Operation  of  God :  1.  Attributes  of  Di- 
vine Operation ;  2.  Eelation  of  the  Divine  Operation  to  the 
World;  (a)  God  as  Creator;  (4]  God  as  Preserver;  (c)  God 
as  Euler,  See  Hagemann.' 
Metaphysics,  Literature  of,  may  be  thua  arranged :  I.  See 
Philosophy,  History  of.  — II,  As  part  of  Encycloptedias 
and  Introductions:  J.  Ueck  (I2th  ed.,  ]876),  Bouvier  (14tli 
ed.,  1868),  Frohschainmer  (1858),  GerJach  (1826-34),  Hage- 
mann  (3d  edit.,  IS73-187.''>),  KJotz  (1875).  Liberatore  {6th 
ed.,  1875,  1876),  Noack  (1854),  Oppermann  (1844),  Plainer 
(1793-3800),  Politz  (1807,  1808),  Eeiir(18iO).  G.  E.  Sehulze 
(Grundriss,  1790),  Enzyklopsedie  {3d  ed.,  1824),  Sanaeverino 
(2d  ed.,  I862-I866),  Scliwete  (1878),  Steudel  (1871-1877), 
StScfcl  (4th  ed.,  1876),  Tongiorgi  (7th  ed.,  1875).  III.  In  the 
miscellanies  of  various  authors ;  periodicals  r  Harris  (Jour- 
nal of  Speculative  Philosophy,  1867-1877),  I.  H.  Fichte 
(Zeitschrift,  1837-1846).  with  Ulrici  (1847-1877).  IV.  In 
collected  writings  of  particular  authors:  Aristotle,  Cartesius, 
Fichte,  Hamilton,  Hegel,  Herbart,  Hume,  Ja«obi,  Kant, 
Krug,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Malebranclie,  Eeid,  Sciielling,  Scho- 
penhauer, Spinoza,  Wolf,  V.  In  Theoretic  Philosophy ; 
elementary  doclrine:  Beattie,  Hartley,  Hiilebrand,  Male- 
branche,  Priestley,  Ulrici,  VI.  In  connection  with  Logic: 
J.  E.  Erdmann  (4th  ed.,  1864),  K.  Fischer  {2d  ed.,  1865), 
Hamilton,  Krug,  Eabus  (1868),  Eitter  (1856),  Eosenltranz 
(1858,  1869).  VII.  Metaphysics,  in  general,  separately: 
Apelt  (1857),  Baumgarten,  Branisa  (1834),  K.  Ph.  Fischer 
(1834),  Fries  (1824),  George  (1844),  Hartenstein  (1886),  Hel- 
ferrich  (1846),  Herbart,  Kant,  Krug,  Lotze  (1841),  John 
Miller  (1875),  Reinhold  (3d  ed.,  1851),  Suabedessen  (1836), 
Uschold  (8d  ed.,  1857),  Weisae  (1835).  VIII.  Special 
branches  of  Metaphysics.  — See  Cosmology,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Natural  Theology,  Ontology,  Physics,  Prac- 
tical Philosophy,  Pneumatology,  Psychology,  Religion. 
IX.  Bibliography  of— 1.  Biichting  (1867-1872),  Ersch-Geiss- 
ler  (3d  ed.,  1860),  Gamposch  (1851),  Lipenius  (3  vols.,  folio, 
1682) ;  the  annual,  semi-annual,  quarterly,  and  monthly  cata- 
logues of  America,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
2.  The  best  general  bibliographies  and  hi.stories  of  literatare, 

>  ^etapli^iill,  S6  ed.,  1SI6. 
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as  Brunet,  Graesse.  8.  The  best  special  bibliographies  and 
histories  of  literature,  Allibone,  Lowndes.  4.  The  historiea  of 
philosophy  which  have  bibliographical  notices,  aa  Blakey, 
Bnble,  Ueberweg.  6.  The  introductions  and  encycloptedias, 
as  Hagemann,  Stocltl.  6.  The  reviews,  special  and  general. 
7.  The  catalogues  of  the  great  publishing  houses.  8.  Care- 
ful inspection  of  the  libraries  and  of  the  stock  of  b<ioksellers, 
9.  Personal  information  from  scholars,  publisKers,  and  book- 
sellers. 
Uetaphysics,  Special  Applications  of,  M.  of  Anthropology, 
M.  of  the  Hvman  Vnderaiattding,  M.  of  Humaniiy,  of  Mait, 
M.  of  Inner  Nature,  M.  of  Jus  and  Law,  and  of  Jus  Naiu- 
rale,  M.  of  Morals  (Kant),  M.  of  FUaswe,  M.  of  Beligion,  M. 
of  ScripiuTe. 

IIETAPIASTICS,  the  art  of  transformation,  aa  of  the  figures 
in  syllogism, 

METASOMATOSIS,  MEXENSOMATOSIS,  the  wandering  of 
different  souls  into  the  same  body ;  contrasted  wifli  Metem- 
^syehom,  whicli  is  the  wandering  of  one  soul  into  varioua 
bodies. — Clemena  Alexandrinus,'  Nemesius,'  Gregory  Nazi- 

METATHESIS  (Gr.),  transposition,  in  Logic,  of  thoughts.— See 
Conversion. 

^METEMPSYCHOSIS,  — "The  satire  of  Limonedes  on  this 
subject  is  translated  in  The  Spectator,  No.  209.  See  Irhoviua 
(Gu.)"'— F.  V.  3. 

"METHOD. — "Scientific  method  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
order  in  which  things  are  enumerated."— C.  F.  V.  Meth- 
ods are  designated  according  to  their  vanoua  aims  and  modes 
of  procedure  as  aeroamilic  anahtic  -iphoiiitic  cutical, 
dogmatic  erotematic  mathematical  methodic  mixed  nat 
ntal  philosophic  popular  prof;re*si\e  regressive  «ct[  tical, 
scientific  Socratic  apecul itue  sj Uogistic  sj nthetic  sys 
tematiG  tabular 
M.  m  Katnral  Sciences,  M.  in  Fliilosopliy,  M.  in  the  Frao- 
tical  M.  of  Philosophizing,  M.  of  Teaching.— See  Sys- 
tems. 

*METHODOIOGY   (Gr.),  doctrine,  discourse,  science,  system, 
i  Hon.,  p.  62.    *Ili  FaLingvntiia  veleram,  seit  l^ftrni- 
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treatise  of  method:  Bacon,'  8.  T,  Coleridg:e,'Concio,'8cheiii- 
!er  (18S5),  Bclielling,*Trosler  (1835).  Hence,  Methodologi- 
cal.— See  Encyclopsedia,  Introduction,  FropsBdeuties. 
Methodology  (ilethod&ilchre,)  doctrine  of  method;  in  Kant, 
1.  Trwiseendental,  the  second  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
theOritiqueof  the  Pure Eeaaon.— See  Elementary  Doctrine. 
He  defines  it  as  "  tlie  determisiition  of  tlic  fbrnial  conditions 
of  a  complete  system  of  pure  reasiiri." '  He  divides  it  into : 
i.  the  discipline;  ii.  the  canon;  iii.  the  arcliitectonic;  iv.  the 
history  — of  pore  reason.'  2.  Tlie  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Practical  Eeason  bas  tlie  same  generic  divisions.'  He  makes 
the  M.  of  Iht  pure  practical  reason  cover  "  tlie  method  in 
which  tlie  objectively  practical  reason  can  be  rendered  the 
eubj'eetivelij  practical."  'A.  In  tlie  Critique  of  the  Judgment, 
Kant  says  that  taste  and  the  fine  arts  do  not  allow  of  method- 
olc^y  —  they  have  a  modm,  but  not  a  mefhodas.  He  gives  a 
methodology  of  the  teleologie  faculty  of  judgment.*  4.  In 
Logic,  general  methodology  is  defined  as  occupied  with  the 
form  of  a  science,  or  with  the  method  and  manner  of  link- 
ing the  manifold  parts  of  cognition  into  a  science." 

]S£THODS,  in  Logic,  are  of  induction,  agreement,  difference,  joint 
method,  residues,  concomitant  variations. — See  those  words. 

*METONOMY,  METOHYMY  (Gr.  /^m,  over,  and  bvo/^a,  name), 
"  is  a  changing  of  names,  an  when,  because  of  a  recognized 
relation  or  dependence  between  them,  we  put  one  word  for 
another.  Thus  the  cause  is  put  for  tlie  elfect  when  I  say 
'I  read  Milton,'  that  is,  his  writings;  or  the  etTect  for  the 
cause,  aa  pale  famine  or  cold  death,  because  famine  occa- 
sions paleness,  and  death  coldness." — F.  V.  8.~See  Krauth 
on  Metonymy.'" 

METOXISIA,  METUSIA  (Gr.),  participation;  communion; 
possession;  enjoyment;  means  of  using;  especially  of  the 
common  possession  or  participation  in  ovum,  essence  or  sub- 
stance.—See  Consubstautial. 
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METRICS  (Gr.),  science  of  measure;  in  .aistliBtics,  science  of 
poetical  measure. 

METRIOPATHY  (Gr,),  tlie  moderation  or  restraint  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  opposed  by  tlie  ancient  sceptics  to  tlie  Stoic  apatliy, 
—  Diogenes  Laertius.' 

METROLO&Y,  metrics,  q.  v. 

MICRO  (Gr.),  small ;  used  in  a  number  of  compound  words,  as 
micrograpliy,  micro  logy,  micropsy  eke — implying  eitliertliat 
the  object  or  the  subject  involved  is  sometliing  small. 

^MICROCOSM.  —See  Macroeosm. 

MIDBLE  TERM.— See  Term,  Middle. 

MIMETICS  (Gr.,  Ger.  Mmik),in  .a:»thetics,  imitation  as  an  art, 
associated  with  acting  and  declamation.  — Politz,' 

*MIlfD. — "  Self-conscious  intelligence,  possessing  rational  power 
of  self-determination."  —  C.  F.  V. 

MIMIMITM  (Lat.),  the  least ;  opposed  to  maximum,  q.  v. 

MINOR  TERM.  — See  Term,  Minor. 

^MIRACLE,  "  an  event  which,  witliout  being  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Nature,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  these  laws,  but 
implies  the  operation  of  causal  energy  superior  to  their  ac- 
tion. If  the  progress  of  science  remove  from  the  category 
of  miracles  events  previously  classified  as  such,  it  merely  ful- 
fils its  proper  function  in  so  doing.  The  distinction  between 
the  marvellous  and  the  miraculous  only  thereby  becomes 
moro  marked."  — 0.  F.  V. 
Miracle,  Middleton  (Oonyera),^  Donglos  (Bishop),*  Farmer,^ 
Boehmo  {Christian  Frederic),'  DeQuinccy.' 

MIS,  MISO. — 1-  (Gr.  fiiaeiv,  to  hate ;)  in  a  number  of  compounds, 
as  misagathy,  hatred  of  the  good;  misandry  and  misan- 
thropy, hatred  of  men ;  misarety,  hatred  of  virtue ;  misogy- 
ny, misol<^y,  misosophy,  misotheism.  2.  From  the  Ger- 
manic languages,  denoting  wrong,  failure,  defect,  as  misdeed, 
mia trust,  misuse. 

MISOELtANY,  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS,  in  Phiiosoph- 
ical  Literature,  applied  to  writings,  either  by  various  anthora 
or  from  one  hand,  which  treat  of  a  number  of  pliilosophicai 

1 V.  SI.    »  Mtq/klop^U  PMlomph.  Wiumichaflm,  II,  131-lSS.     '  A  Ft'r,  /nqair}/ 

pitlinsaished,  Svo,  hand.,  1714.     •  A  Dinfrl-lita  on  MriMfa.  Sto,  Ixiiid,  n;i.    '  lii 
mracuHl  EnMridiini,  1806.     '  Jfiradw  a  Subjrol  of  JlMiiBumji,  fforka,  vol.  iri.,  ISM. 
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topics ;  the  collected  writings,  tlie  works  of  those  who  have 
illustrated  a  number  of  departments. 

MIXTION,  mixture.— Sir  K.  Digby.' 

^MNEMONIC,  MlfEMOKICS,  MNEMOTECHITY.— See  Me- 
moria  Techniea,  Barbara,  Celarent,  "nd  the  other  words 
of  tlie  mnemonic  yerses. 

MOBILITY  (Lat.),  quality  of  the  mobile;  of  moving;  mental 
quielinesa;  levity,  (Uer.  Bmveglickke'U.) — "That  property 
of  an  object  by  whicii  its  external  relations  to  a  given  space 
can  be  chaiiged  by  a  force."  —  Kant. 

KODAL,  of  mode  or  form  ;  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  applied 
to  propositions  whicii  express  limitations  or  conditions ;  op- 
posed to  pare,  as  M.  abetractioa,  M.  propositions.  ^-  Aristotle.' 
M.  is  also  used  B3  a  nouD.— O.F.Owen.' 

^MODALITY,  in  Kant,*  1.  "Thenameofthosedynamlcnl cate- 
gories—of  the  pure  understanding  involving  existence  — 
which  express  the  relations  to  the  faculty  of  cognition."  2. 
"That  syntlietic  unity  through  which  the  relation  of  the 
object  to  the  faculty  of  cognition  is  thought."  — Mellin. 

*HOBE,  "  the  internally  fortuitous  quality,  the  contingent  de- 
termination."—Mdlin. 

MODIFICATION,  proceaaof  modifying;  result  of  modifying; 
mode.  ~  Humilton.' 

MODUS  (LOGICTJS),  mode  in  Logic,  mode  of  conditional  ar- 
guments, as  in  the  hypothetical  syllogism — M.  ponens,  or 
Diode  which  posits  or  affirms  (construcEive  hypothetical  syl- 
logism) ;  M.  follmis,  which  removes  the  consequent  (distinc- 
tive hypothetical  syllogism) ;  in  the  disjunctive  Syllogism — 
M.  pnnendo  toUens,  which  by  affirming  denies;  M.  toUendo 
ponens.  by  denying  affirms. 

MOIECULAR,  of  the  molecule,  g.  v.,  as  M.  philosophy,  M.  the- 
ory. 

"MOIiSCTTLE.  — "Atom,  corpuscle,  individual  corpuscle,  indi- 
visible body,  minimum  of  body,  individual  element  of  body, 
atomic  body,  insectile  body."— W.  A.  Miller,"  RoBCOe,'Het^ 
bert  Spencer,'  Williamson.* 

106,    'Elem.ofChraii»try.im.ll!i.    ^  Eli-.mnlary  CemUlfs.  InWTjim.  ttnii  Organic, 
ise7, 1M,D.    a  £tDJfvj,  ch.  TllL,  j  £02.    'CliaaUiTg/orSla^enU.leei.las. 
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MOMEJTT,  KOMENTTTM  C^f.  MOMEHTA)  (Lat.),  the  moT- 
ing  thing,  movement,  motion.;  the  thing  moving  itself ;  the 
affecting  or  influencing  thing  ;  the  thing  originating,  calling 
forth,  producing,  causing;  element  of  power;  element.  In 
Hegel,  all  things  existent  are  considered  as  montenti,  that  is, 
the  various  movements  of  the  development  hy  which  the  ab- 
solute thought,  in  producing  all  things,  manifests  itself  In 
Kant,  M.  expresses  the  degree  of  the  reality  or  intensity  of 
the  cause  of  our  sensations,  or  of  any  phenomenon  perceived 
by  our  faculties.  —  D.  P.  S.  "  This  term  was  borrowed  from 
Mechanics  by  Hegel.'  He  employs  it  to  denote  the  two  con- 
tending forces  which  are  mutually  dependent,  and  whose 
contradiction  forms  an  equation.  Hence  his  formula  Ease^ 
Nofhing.  Here  Esse  and  Nothing  are  momentums  giving 
birth  to  Werdeit,  i.  e.,  existence.  Thus  the  momentum  con- 
tributes to  the  same  oneness  of  operation  in  contradictory 
forces  that  we  see  in  mechanics,  amidst  contrast  and  diver- 
sity, in  weight  and  distance,  in  the  case  of  balance."  —  M. 
T.  M. 

*MONADOLOGY.  — Laiigenbeck  (18S8),  Leibnitz.' 

"MOITADS,  in  Leibnitz  and  Herbart,  "simple  substances  out  of 
which  the  compound  arise^  they  are  without  parts. — not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Atoms  of  Epicurus,  but  are  really 
unities,  indivisible,  the  ground  of  all  forces,  the  lirst  absolute 
principles  of  all  composite  substances,  including  therefore 
the  Atoms — they  are  like  mathematical  points,  except  that 
they  have  reality  —  they  are  metaphysical  points,  substan- 
tial forms,  identical  with  what  Aristotle  calls  Entelechies. 
They  are  without  extension  or  figure.  They  are  directly 
created,  and  could  only  cease  by  being  annihilated.  They 
have  qualities ;  each  is  diverse  from  the  others,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  identUg  of  inducernihka,  q.  v. ;  they  are  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  percipient,  dimly  (without  consciousness),  clearly 
(with  it)."— ^ee  Enteleehy,  Force,  Soul,  Substance.  Har- 
tenstein  (ISiG),  Leibnitz.' 

MOUASTDEY,  marriage  to  one  husband.  —  See  Monogamy. 

MONAS  (Gr.),  single;  a  unit-idea  (Plato) ;  in  the  Pythagorean 
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Philosophy,  opposed  to  tlie  Dyas,  as  one  of  tlie  principles  of 
numbers,  and  i>f  all  things  as  iminerable.  Muniw  is  used  by 
Leibnitz'  in  his  Latin  works  in  the  nora.  sing.  —  Bee  Mo- 
nads. 
HCOKISIS  (Gr.),  doctrine  of  unity;  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one 
principle  of  being  ;  doctrine  of  Monisls ;  oppcised  to  Dual- 
ism, q.  V.  Anthi'opoiogical  II.  is  either  materialism  oi  ideai- 
ism  (spiritualism  in  the  exclusive  sense).  Theoliiaiical  JI.  is 
Monotheism.  Hegeliauism  haa  been  styled  the  Monism  of 
thought 
monism,  Uonist  [fi^ai:,  one).^"Tlie  philosopliical  Unita- 
rians or  Monisls  reject  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  tlie 
ultimate  duality  of  the  subject  and  object  in  perception,  but 
they  arrive  at  the  unity  of  these  in  different  ways.  Some 
admit  tite  testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  tha 
mental  and  material  phenomena,  and  do  not  attempt  to  re- 
duce either  mind  to  matter  or  matter  to  mind.  Tliey  reject, 
however,  the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  tbeir  antithesis  in 
esistenc^  and  maintain  that  mind  and  matter  are  only  phe- 
nomenal modifications  of  the  same  common  substance.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  absoMe  identUij — a  doctrine  of  which  the 
most  illustrious  representatives  among  recent  philosophers 
are  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Cousin.  Others  again  deny  the 
evidence  of  consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  ^he  subject  and 
object  as  co-ordinate  and  oo-original  elements;  and  as  the 
balance  is  inclined  in  favor  of  the  one  relative  or  the  other, 
two  opposite  schemes  of  psychology  are  determined.  If  the 
subject  be  taken  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  object 
evolved  from  it  iis  its  product,  the  theory  of  Idealism  is  es- 
tablished. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  be  assumed  aa 
the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  subject  evolved  from  it  as 
its  product,  tlie  theory  of  Materialism  is  established."  —  Sir 
W.  Hamilton.'    See  Dualism,  Duality  of  Consciousness. 

MOKODYNAMIC  (Gr.),  having  hut  one  power. 

•MONOGAMY,  MONOGYNY  (Gr.),  marriage  to  one  woman 
only. 

MONOGENESrS,  derivation  of  individuals  from  one  original 
pair. 

MONOGENISTS,   in  Anthropology,  those  who  maintain   that 
1  Optra  Fhllos.  ^Erdnia 
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manlcind  consist  of  one  species ;  opposed  to  polygenists. — 
Darwin,' 

MOKOLEMMATIO  (Or,),  pertaining  to  tlie  monolemma,  a 
syllogisni  wliicli  has  but  ooe  premise;  immediate  syllogism ; 
syllogism  of  tlie  uaderstanding. — See  Enthymeme. 

MOKOMANIA(Gr.),  insanity  delermining  upon  a  single  point. 
— Carpenter,'  Maudsley,'  Winsloiv> 

MONOMEEY  (Gr.),  unity  of  parts ;  having  all  the  parts  of  one 
siibsts,nce  ;  simplicity. 

MONOPATHY,  separate  suffering,  whether  of  one  part  of  the 
body  or  one  faculty  of  the  soul,  apart  from  the  others. 

MOKOPHYSY  (Gr.),  singleness;  unity  of  nature. 

MOHOPSYCHITES  (Gr.),  single-soul-ists;  those  who  held  that 
there  is  but  a  single  soul  of  the  world,  Anima  Mundi,  and 
thttt  what  are  called  souls  are  hut  part  of  this, 

MOBOSCHEMATISM.-See  Schematism. 

MONOSOPHY  (Gr.),  sole  wisdom,  applied  to  God  as  "the  only 
wise,"  and  by  Socrates,  who  contrasts  the  M.  of  God  with 
the  pliil'ianpliy  of  man, 

*IffOirOTHEISm  (Gr.),  doctrine  or  system  of  the  unity  of  God ; 
opoDsed  to  Polytheism. 

mOHOTHELESY,  MOffOTHELETISM,  doctrine  of  the  sin- 
gleness of  the  will.— See  Monophysy. 

MOSTSTRATiyE.— 1.  Demonstrative;  2.  Opposed  to  the  de- 
monstrative, which  implies  argument;  applied  to  the  assur- 
ance which  rents  on  perception. 

*HOOD  (Lat.  Modus,  Mode,  q.  v,),  logical  form ;  manner  of  be- 
ing.—" The  inood  of  a  syllogism  is  the  relation  of  its  several 
judgments  to  each  other,  with  reference  to  their  respective 
quantity  and  quality." — Atwater.^  The  moods  may  be  legit- 
imate or  illegitimate.  ^Fowler."  They  are  divided  into 
direct  and  indirect,  subaltern.— Fowler.'  See  Mode,  Eig^re, 
Barbara,  and  the  other  mnemonic  terms. — Hamilton.^  Both 
mode  and  mood  are  used  by  the  Eoglish  logicians. — Thom- 

*M0IIAL,  in  Ethics,  "concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  laws  of 

dlKt- Lfig.,Ql,Vil-lK'.    BZOjJu;,  LecC.  XX.,  xxi;  .Jjf^/fjE£,G5d-&T8-  ^ Laws  of  Ttiowjfit, 
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right  conduct,  with  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  with  the 
application  of  them.  In  reasoning,  moral  means  probable, 
on  the  basis  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe." — C,  F.  V. 
Moral  idealism,  spiritualism,  rigorism,  treats  man  as  if  he 
were  all  spirit ;  M.  realism,  materialism,  sensHaliam,  treats 
him  as  if  he  were  all  body ;  M.  syntlietisin  takes  the  whole 
man,  and  puts  the  two  elements  of  his  nature  iuto  due  rela- 
tion.—Krug,  E.  L. 
Soral  Faculty  (see  Conacienee),  "the  power  of  t!ie  mind  by 

which  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  moral  law."— C.  F.  V, 
HCoral  lasanity,  "  a  disorder  of  mind  ic  which,  without  illu- 
sion, delusion,  or  hallucination,  the  symptoms  are  mainly 
exhibited  in  a  perversion  of  those  mental  faculties  which 
are  usually  called  the  active  and  moral  powers — the  feel- 
ings, affections,  propensities,  temper,  habits,  and  conduct." 
— Maudsley,' 
Uoral  ITatnre,  the  spiritual  nature  as  involving  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  character  and  duty  of  morality. 
*Moral  Philosophy,  "  is  the  philosophy  of  our  knowledge  of 
moral  law,  of  the  application  of  such  law  to  humau  life,  and 
of  our  relations  as  moral  beings." — C.  F.  V.     See  Ethics. 
Moral  Responsibility,  accountability  for  character  and  acts 

in  the  sphere  of  morality. 
Moral  Sense  {see  Senses,  Keflex).—"  Used,  1.  To  describe  the 
moral  faculty,  wlien  a  tranaitiun  was  occurring  from  an  emo- 
tional to  an  intellectual  tiieory  of  its  nature.— Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson.    2.  Feeling  of  reverence  toward  moral  law." — 
Kant,'    C.  F.  V. 
Moral  Theology,  the  portion  of  systematic  theology  devoted 
to  the  science  of  ethics;  opposed  to  dogmatic  theology. 
IffiOEALISTICS,  moral  philosophy. 

*MOSALITY,  "every  form  of  action   embraced  under  the  ap- 
plication of  moral  law."— C.  F.  V. 
MOBBID   (Lat.),  diseased;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  expresses 
disorder  which  hai   not  reached  the  degree  of  insanity. 
Hence,  Morbidness. 
UOROANATIC  (CJer.,  morning-gift,)   "left-handed   „.<trriage," 
q.  v.,  in  which  the  woman  and  any  children  she  may  have 
are  excluded  from  the  rank  and  heirship  of  the  husband. 
1  ResponBti/iiUy  ill  Jll&Ual  Dimise,  17D-1H4.    ^  ARtd^t.  dcr  praJc.  Venaa^fli  M^ia^h. 
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*MOIlPHOLOGY.— Whewell :  "  Our  Titorphology  ought  not  to 
prejudice  our  teleology." 

*MOTIVE,  "any  desire,  affectinn,  or  other  internal  force,  which 
impels  to  action  ;  a  mental  impulse." — C.  F.  V,  It  hue  been 
connnon  "  improperly  "  to  distinguisli  motives  as  external  or 
vnternid.—Q.  t'.  V.  Ger.  Bewegwngagrund  (ifea  Woliens). — 
See  Liberty. 
Motive  in  Volition,  recent  views  of.— See  Liberty, —Biich- 
ner:  '■  Where  we  believe  we  are  feting  freely,  one  motive 
has  been  stronger  than  another,  and  has  overcome  the  will." ' 
Beneke:  "  The  will  of  man  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum 
of  his  motives,  of  his  desires ;  these  we  must  follow ;  in  par- 
ticular cases,  we  may  indeed  be  able  to  resist  them,  but  tbis 
we  can  do  only  by  means  of  another  stronger  motive."  "  The 
volition  is  always  determined  by  the  mental  representation 
of  some  interest  or  other ;  this  interest  is  that  which  moves 
the  volition."*  Drobisch;  "There  is  a  relative  freedom  of 
fJie  will."  "  The  result  of  the  estimate  of  that  which  we  are 
weighing  with  reference  to  our  acting,  determines  the  will, 
and  the  estimate,  in  the  view  of  the  subject-mind,  must,  if  it 
does  not  bit  the  best,  at  least  hit  the  better." '  Frauenstadt : 
"  Every  decision  is  indeed  necessary  ;  it  is  a  decision  neces- 
sitated by  the  motive,  but  this  necessity  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  self-determination  of  tlie  will,  and  does  not  destroy 
responsibility,  inasmuch  as  motives  do  not  coerce,  but  move 
the  will  only  on  the  presupposition  of  its  assent.  The  choice 
made  by  tiie  will  is  a  necessary  one,  but  the  necessity  is  not 
coercion."  *  J.  C.  Fischer ;  "  The  grounds  invested  with  the 
stronger  charm,  the  mightier  attractiveness,  induce  the  de- 
cision in  a  manner  involving  natur.il  necessity  ;  the  strongest 
motive  always  remains  victor,"  °  I.  H.  Fichte :  "  Liberty  ia 
the  faculty  of  following  our  inclination,  or,  if  the  inclina- 
tions or  influence  of  motive  be  conflicting,  to  follow  the 
stronger,  more  persistent  inclination."  '  Ludwig  Feuerbach  ; 
"Nothing  is  more  preposterous  than  to  invent  for  man  a 
special  metaphysical  need,  distinct  from  his  impulse  toward 
his  happiness.     Where  there  is   no  impulse  to  happiness, 

1  Sfeofts  Torletmipm,  369.  «  fAsinfc  &r  Si««l,  76,88.  >  jtfnroMtrfif  Hofis/i*',  76,  lOt 
*  Stiaiehe  Lebtn,  232-234,  2W,  219,  250.  s  Fieiheil  det  WiOmi  imd  die  Mnlieit  d. 
Natm-Gciel^,  ed.  2, 19T,  203.    '  EU,ik,  B.  II ,  Ab,  i,  56,  S7. 
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there  is  no  will.  We  wish  for  the  end  of  what  is  in  conflict 
witb  us  —  of  pain,  of  misfortune;  we  wish,  for  welt-being. 
Willing  means  well-being,  and  tbiit,  fii-aC  of  all,  tor  ouraelves. 
Will  is  the  desire  or  longing  of  a  man  fi>r  what  is  good  or 
seems  to  be  good  ;  he  cannot  but  will  the  good.  Tliua  is  he 
of  necessity  determined  or  attracted  by  the  objects  he  regards 
a&  useful,  and  repelled  by  those  he  supposes  to  be  iujuiioos. 
Man  strives  necessarily  after  well-being.  Willing  means  to 
will  to  be  happy."  '  Herbart :  "  Actions  can  be  called  free, 
only  when  they  are  determined  by  clear  motives."  ^  Kant : 
see  Liberty.  Schopenhauer;  "All  motives  are  causes,  and 
all  causality  brings  necessity  with  it.  A  man  can  no  more 
rise  from  his  chair,  without  a  uiotive,  than  a  billiard-ball 
can  roll  without  receiving  a  strote,  and  liis  rising  on  the 
motive  is  as  necessary  and  irresistible  as  the  rolling  of  the 
billiard-ball  on  the  stroke."  "  The  necessity  with  which 
the  motives  work  is  not  destitute  of  something  presupposed ; 
its  presupposition  is  the  inborn  individual  character.  This  ' 
character,  however,  is  not  a  work  of  art,  but  of  nature,  a 
natural  force,  and  hence  every  act  of  a  man  is  the  necessary 
product  of  his  character,  and  of  tlie  motive  that  has  been 
brought  in ;  if  both  these  be  given,  the  act  follows  inevi- 
tably." "An  act  for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  motive  can- 
not be  left  undone,  unless  a  counter- motive  which  is  stronger 
necessitates  the  putting  it  aside."'  Spir;  "The  sole  proper 
aim,  the  sole  proper  end  of  all  will,  of  all  effort,  is  identity 
with  itself,  is  satisfaction."  *  Trendelenburg :  "  The  human 
will  must  allow  itself  to  be  determined  by  a  rational  motive ; 
then  only  is  its  freedom  restored."'  Ulrici :  "The  impulses 
present  themselves  to  our  consciousness,  not  aa  coercive 
causes.  The  freedom  of  our  will  shows  itself  in  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  able,  between  two  or  more  given  motives,  to 
choose  whether  we  will  act  upon  them  at  all,  or  on  which 
of  them  we  will  act."'  Carl  Werner:  "All  willing  has  a 
pleasure  as  its  presupposition ;  tite  soul  can  tvill  nothing,  un- 
less it  have  a  pleasure  in  it;  it  lias  picasurein  that  which  suits 
it,  and  in  some  sense  promises  it  sutisfaclion." '  See  SteudeL* 


Bsell,  OS;  Sic'iT.  tm  FiahU,  ZL.  261,  962;  Xammclit,  60. 
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MULTIPORMITY,  diversity  of  ahapea  or  appearances  sub- 
sisting ill  tlie  same  tljiug ;  character  of  tile  muUiform. — 
Herbert  t^peiicer.'^ 

MVNDASE  (Lat.),  of  or  belonging  to  the  world  {mundm) ;  as, 
mundane  soul  (Glanviile),  M.  space  (Bentley). 

MUHDUS  (Lat.),  the  world.  M.  inteliigihilit,  the  world  as 
grasped  by  the  understanding;  the  world  of  the  noiimena, 
q,  V. ;  the  entia  raiioiiu,  or  things  in  themselves  j  opposed 
to  M.  sensibilis,  the  world  as  grasped  by  the  senses;  the 
world  of  pbenomena.  The  genitive  of  M.  is  used  in  the 
combinations  wwidi  anima,  <?)m'(us,  soul,  spirit  of  the  world; 
M.  ty^eiTta,  system  of  the  world. — See  World. 

HTTST,  marks  necessity,  whether  physical  or  psyehfcnl ;  opposed 
to  should,  which  marks  duty,— See  Freedom,  liberty,  Mo- 
tive, Volition,  Will. 

MUTISM- — 1.  State  of  muteness;  destitution  of  speech. — Max 
Miiller.     2,  Excessive  or  morbid  silence.— K.  E.  Jj. 

MUTUALISM,  system  of  reciprocal  aid. 

MUTUATION  (Lat.),  borrowing. 

MYSTAGOGUE  (Gr.),  an  initiator  into  mysteries ;  a  teacher ;  a 
guide. 

MYSTEEIARCH,  MYSTARCH,  chief  of  the  mustai,  or  those 
"  initiated  into  articles  of  secret  instruction." — O.  F.  V. 

MY8TEE0PHY  (Gr.),  wisdom  of  the  initiated,  the  mustai; 
wisdom  of  the  mystics. 

MYSTERY  (Gr.),  secret  doctrine;  secret;  matter  of  science; 
that  which  ia  its  own  nature  is  unknown  or  incomprehen- 

MYSIZC,  adj.  (Gr.),  secret;  connected  with  the  mysteries;  full 
of  mystery ;  involving  a  secret  or  recondite  sense. 
Mystic,  «.,  one  who  holds  mystic  views.— Deli tzsch  (1842),  E, 
A.  Vaughan  (1860). 

•MYSTICISM,"  is  a  term  which  includes  under  it  all  philosoph- 
ical speculations  or  transcendent  problems  which  break 
away  from  the  facts  of  observation  and  experience,  and 
which  refuse  the  test  presented  by  such  facts." — 0.  F.  V., 
Krautb.^ 

*MYTH  (Gr.),  "a  fictitious  or  conjectural  narrative,  presented 
as  historiail."— C.  F.  V.    See  Baden  Powell.' 

^Siolog^.^SXZW.    Sjlrlkle  J/jslirt™,  JWinswi'sC^efopiHlia.    >  Drier  <if  HalKn 
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MYTHOIOGTTE.  myth. 

'MYTHOLOGY,  "in  tiie  newer  sense  of  the  word,  philoaophi- 

cai  or  mtica,!  investigation  of  mytiis." — L.  J. 
MYTHOPOEIC,  mytli-making.— Grote.' 
MYTHOTHEOLOGY,  theology  as  denved  from  myths,  or  illus- 

Erated  by  them,  or  explanatory  of  them. 


NAIVE  (Fr.;  Lat),  native;  unaffected;  opposed  to  the  preten- 
tious and  conventional ;  it  is  opposed  also  to  the  sentimen- 
tal, and  ia  applied  to  the  ancient  poetry  as  more  natural  and 
objective  than  the  modern.     Hence  Naivete.— Ktmt.' 

HAME  (Lat.  Nomeni  Ger.  Name),  a  word  or  term  which  repre- 
sents a  person  (proper)  or  thing  (common).  See  IfoinuialiEm. 

NATIOIf  (Lat.),  "  properly  signifies  a  great  number  of  families 
derived  from  the  same  blood,  born  in  the  same  country,  and 
living  under  the  same  government," — Sir  W,  Temple.  "A 
multitude  of  human  beings  allied  by  physical  descent,  con- 
sequently also  by  language,  manners,  character,  Ac. ;  a  peo- 
ple,"—Krug. 

'ffATITRA,  N.  KATUEAKS,  ».  UATTTRATA.-See  Nature. 

*NATirBAX,  of  or  pertaiuiiig  to  Natura,  Nature,  q.  v.;  "be- 
longing to  the  constitution  of  things,  or  to  the  established 
order  of  tlie  Cosmos."— C.  F.  V. 
ITattiral,  of,  pertaining  to,  in  harmony  with,  nature;  in 
ciaasificatioM,  based  on  real  and  essential  distinctions; 
the  opposite  of  artificial.  It  ia  applied  by  Mill  to  kinds 
which  are  distioguished  not  by  a  few  definite  properties, 
but  by  an  unknown  multitude  of  them.  It  is  applied  to 
causality,  concept,  condition,  faculty,  history,  necessity, 
powers,  science,  state. 

*5rATTniALIS]ff  (Fr.).— I.  Conformity  to  nature,  naturalness; 
2.  The  system  which  attributes  everything  to  Nature  as  the 
primary  principle,  as  the  N.  of  Strato ;  3,  JV!  of  Sciielling, 
see  Nature,  Philosophy  of ;  4.  A  system  of  natural  religion, 
as  opposed  to  revealed  religion. 

NATUEAIIST,  an  adherent  of  Naturab'sm. 

'  Eisl.  of  Griect,  PI.  L,  cli.  18,  !  VrihtiUkTi^fl,  g  bi. 
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^NATURE.— "  Philosophy  has  but  two  objects,  nature  and  free- 
dom. The  Philosojiliy  of  Kature  ia  concerned  with  what  is ; 
the  Philosophy  of  Morals  with  what  ought  to  be.''  —  Kant, 
If  ature  in  General,  and  Laws  of  Nature,  recent  attempts 
at  defining,  —  Buchner;  ''Nature  is  a  single  totality  sub- 
taiiied  by  an  iuternal  necessity."  "  Either  tlie  laws  of  na- 
ture rule,  or  the  eternal  reason  rules;  the  two  would  be 
involved  iu  conflict  every  moment;  the  sway  of  the  un- 
changeable laws  of  nature,  a  sway  which  we  cannot  call  a 
rule,  would  allow  of  no  cimflicting  personal  interference." ' 
J.  G.  Ficlite:  ''Nature  is  notamere  dead  material;  we  must 
think  of  her  as  a  Spiritual ;  she  is  a  formal  image  of  the  ab- 
solute phenomenon." '  I.  H.  Fichte ;  "  An  all-relating  uni- 
fying power  mnst  interpenetrate  the  real  elements ;  the  recip- 
rocal operation  among  things  rests  of  necessity  on  an  inter- 
nal relation,  a  universal  rappoH  between  them."  "In  the 
lawa  of  nature  is  revealed  the  omnipotent  sway  of  the  divine 
wisdom." '  V.  Harteen :  "  The  necessity  of  tile  laws  of  na- 
ture, over  against  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  mathematical 
and  logical  laws,  is  only  hypothetical  —  derived  according  to 
their  essence  from  an  originally  free  constitution  of  them."  * 
Hegel;  "Nature  is  in  itself  also  spirit,  which  posits  itself  as 
its  other." ^  F.  W.  J,  Schelling:  "In  Nature  the  eternal 
things  or  the  ideas  come  to  existence.  This  tates  place  not 
through  the  intermediacy  of  a  substance  or  matter,  but 
through  the  eternal  subject-objectivating  of  the  absolute." 
"Nature  is  not  the  mere  product  of  an  incomprehensible 
creation,  but  this  creation  itself;  not  the  mere  phenomenon 
and  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  but  rather  also  this  very  Eter- 
nal itself;  and  as  Spinoaa  says,  the  more  we  discern  the  indi- 
vidual things,  the  more  we  discern  God,"  '  K.  E.  Schelling : 
"  The  reciprocal  operation  of  things  on  one  another  is  medi- 
ated through  that  same  substance  in  which  they  before  were 
one."  '  Schulz-Schulzenatein  :  "  In  the  sciences  of  inorganic 
nature  there  can  be  no  Materialism,  for  here  dead  things  are 
correctly  explained  1^  dead  laws  of  nature."  *    Steudel :  "  It 

\,  VH ;  Kraft  u.  staff.,  ia.    ^  NatligdaK.  Wtrli'^  LZHi.    '  Zeilr 
21  :  Fs)di«liisie,  6i3,    *Z«i'Klir.  iwh  F,atf,  lii,  6T;  bob  Siai- 

HI  B'KilieiHtaig.  Yomd.  mill,    '  ZlvJir.   "i)«- (Jsfcmie,"  I.  MS. 
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ia  not  to  be  denied  that  tliere  are  laws  of  nature  which  have 
the  character  of  immanent  necessity  ;  but  these  are  the  laws 
to  which  a  Btrietiy  matliematical  cliaracler  pertains.  This 
character,  liowever,  as  Ulrici '  recognizes,  doea  not  pertain 
to  what  are  properly  tlie  laws  of  nature;  the  organization 
of  the  universe  by  no  means  takes  place  as  Michelet '  sup- 
poses, according  to  internal  necessity."  ' 

ITature,  Conditions  of,  in  Kant,'  the  causes  in  the  phenom- 
ena; opposed  to  events  in  iiature. 

If  atnre,  Doctrine  of. — See  Physics. 

"Nature,  Human,     *Nattire,  Plastic. 

*Nature,  Law  of. 

Ifatore,  Laws  of,  general  rules  which  define  the  observed 
operations  in  nature. 

Nature,  Metaphysics  of,  in  Kant,— See  Metaphysics,  Tab- 
ular View. 

"Nature,  Philosophy  of,  in  Herder  and  Schelling,  a  system 
of  cosmogony  wliich  holds  that  nature  is  the  realization  of 
all  that  is  conceivable.— See  Pantheism.  1"  Kant/  the 
theoretic,  aa  opposed  to  the  practical. 

Nature,  Plan  of.— See  End, 

^Nature  of  Things,— Fleming,* 
ITATURISM,  NATUK.IST.— See  Natnralism,  KatnraUst. 
NECESSAEIANISM,  doctrine  of  the  philosophical   Necessa- 
rians, or  Necessitarians. — See  Liberty,  Necessity,  Will, 
NECESSARY,   NECESSITATE,   NECESSITATION.  — See 


Necessary  Matter,  in  Logic,  consists  of  any  subject  in 
which  the  proposition  A  may  be  affirmed ;  opposed  to 
amiingent  and  impossible. 
•NECESSITY.—"  The  philosophic  uses  of  this  term  are  vari- 
ous; 1.  Physical  N.,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  inva- 
riable sequence.  2.  Intellectual  N.,  according  to  the  laws  of 
our  intelligence ;  and  8,  Moral  N-,  according  to  the  absolute 
requirements  of  moral  law.  Aa  applied  to  the  question  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  will,  N.  expresses  the  doctrine 
that  the  will  is  not  free,  but  that  all  volitions  follow  by 
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invariable  sequence  from  internal  motives,  as  the  facta  of 
nature  from  natural  law.  The  word  Determinism,  q.  v.,  has 
heen  proposed  by  J.  8,  Mill,  as  preferable  to  Secesaitarian- 
iain."— C.  F.  V. 

•Necessity,  DoetrinQ  of  (Ger.  Sbthvsendigf^i). 

'Necessity,  Logical, 

Necessity,  as  applied  to  the  Notion  or  Concept  of  God, 
in  the  Ontological  ai^ument,  urged  especially  by  Leibnitz. 
Kant;  "If  any  thing  esists,  there  must  exist  s  necessary 
being,  that  is,  God."'  Lotae'  and  Schopenhauer^  niaintaiu 
that  necessity,  as  applied  to  the  being  of  God,  destroys  the 
conception  of  His  absoluteness  and  makes  Him  dependent, 
Schelling :  "  If  God  exist.  He  n)iist  be  the  necessarily  ex- 
istent. God,  therefore,  is  not  merely  the  necessary  Being, 
hut  He  is  neeeEsarily  the  necessary  Being." '  Stetidel ;  "  We 
stand  here  in  the  presence  of  a  mystery  which  will  never  be 
solved  to  our  human  cognition.  So  much  we  see,  that  if 
there  he  anything  at  all,  there  must  be  a  God,  in  whom  it 
hag  its  ground;  and,  consequently,  as  there  actually  is  a 
world,  the  world  must  have  God  as  its  ground.  As  God  is 
the  ground  of  the  world,  His  being  is  not  dependent  on  the 
being  of  the  world.  Oa  the  contrary,  the  being  of  the 
world  is  conditioned  on  the  being  of  God.  But  the  perplex- 
ing question  is;  Why  is  there  anything  at  ail  —  why  is  there 
a  God  and  a  world?  How  comes  it  that  there  is  anything 
whatsoever?  Why  is  there  not  nothing?  This  question  is 
indeed  solved  by  the  supposition  that  the  being  of  God  is 
of  itself  a  necessity.  But  who  can  maintain  this  apart  from 
the  world,  or  how  can  such  a  supposition  be  grounded  ?  The 
proof  of  such  a  notional  necessity  of  the  being  of  God  is  a 
failure — the  supposition  of  such  a  necessity  involves  a  con- 
tradiction. Philosophy  has  here  reached  a  boundary  at 
which  she  is  forced  to  pause.  It  is  better  honestly  to  con- 
fess this  than,  by  artificial  and  illusory  solutions,  to  mislead 
ourselves  and  others."  ^ 

ITeeessity,  as  applied  to  the  Works  of  God,  the  theory  that 
God  must  manifest  his* essential  nature;  that  the  world,  as  it 
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is,  is  ii  necessary  result  of  God's  naftire— Necessity  opposed 
to  the  received  notion  of  Liberty,  q.  v.  Hegel :  "  In  God, 
liberty  and  uecessity  are  tlie  aauie  tiling."  "  Tliia  necessity 
in  God  is  in  antitlie.sis  to  tlie  contingency  of  the  world."* 
So  Schelling.  Franz  Hoffmann :  "As  God  is  supreme  per- 
fection, He  can  only  creftte  and  bring  into  operation  the  per- 
fect.'" Michelet:  "For  God,  everything  possible  is  also 
actual."'  So  Schelling,' Spinoza.*  Steudel:  "Absolute  fii- 
erty  belongs  essentially  to  the  notion  of  the  Absolute  .  ,  . 
It  is  a  downright  niia apprehension  to  identify  this  absolute 
freedom  witli  necessity."  ^ 
ITeeessity,  as  applied  to  Man.— See  freedom,  Liberty,  Vo- 
lition, Will.  Uergiiianii;  "By  liberty  need  no  longeu  be 
understood  a  form  of  occurrence  in  contiict  with  tlie  law  of 
causality,  an  antitiieais  to  necessity  in  general.  Liberty  is  a 
special  form  of  causality  ;  it  is  a  liigher  form  of  it.  It  does 
not  lie  upon  things  as  an  extraneous  coercion,  but  is  the 
proper  form  of  the  things  themselves,  wherein  they  can  un- 
fold their  essential  nature,  and  bring  it  to  adequate  manifes- 
tation."' Chalibaua:  "The  concept  of  neceasily  is  not  op- 
posed to  freedom,  or  contradictory  to  it;  but  is  opposed  to 
arbitrariness.  Botli  are  elements  subordinate  to  the  concept 
of  liberty,  or  co-ordinate  with  it." "  Drobisch :  "  Man,  by  a 
moral  and  iirm  character,  becomes  morally  fi'ee,  that  is,  inde- 
pendent of  the  coercion  of  hia  nature.  Thin  freedom,  how- 
ever, is  no  freedom  of  the  will,  but  an  obligation  of  it;  it 
forms  no  antithesis  to  necessity;  on  the  contrary,  we  expect, 
in  the  ease  of  a  person  of  strictly  moral,  fixed  character,  that 
moral  willing  and  acting  have  become  to  bim  a  second  na- 
ture, and  have  consequently  become  necessary."'  I.  H. 
Fichte,— See  Liberty.  FraueiistSdt :  "Tbe  moral  decision 
is  free  from  coercion,  but  not  from  necessity;  a  good  man 
acta  not  under  coercion,  bnt  from  internal  necessitation."  "* 
Hegel :  "  Every  philosophical  system  is  at  once  a  system  of 
liberty  and  of  necessity.    Liberty  and  necessity  are  ideal 
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factors,  and  are  conseqncntly  not  in  real  opposition.  A  sep- 
arated liberty  would  be  a  forma,!  liberty,  us  a  separated  ne- 
cessity would  be  a  formal  necessity,  lu  tlie  absolute,  lib- 
erty and  necessity  are  in  indifference."  "  Liberty  and  ne- 
cessity, aa  standing  abstractly  over  against  each  other, 
belong  to  the  linite  only,  and  have  validity  on  its  basis  alone. 
A  liberty  which  had  no  necessity  in  it,  aud  a  bare  necessity 
without  liberty,  woald  be  abstract  designations,  and  conse- 
quently untrue  ones.  Liberty  is  essentially  concrete,  deter- 
mined in  itself,  in  an  external  mode,  and  is  therefore  at  the 
same  time  necessary.  When  necessity  ia  spoken  of,  it  is 
common  to  embrace  in  it  no  more  than  determination  from 
.without.  This,  however,  would  be  a  mere  external  necessity, 
not  the  true  internal  one,  wliicli  is  liberty  itself.'"  Kant: 
"All  the  actions  of  man  in  phenomenon  are  determined  by 
his  empirical  character,  aud  the  other  causes  co-operating 
after  the  order  of  nature.  Could  we  investigate  to  the 
bottom  all  the  phenomena  of  his  free-will,  there  would  not 
be  a  single  huinan  act  which  we  eould  not  predict  with  cer- 
tainty, and  recognize  aa  necessary  from  its  antecedent  condi- 
tions. In  respect  of  this  empirical  character,  there  ia  no 
liberty.  But  at  the  same  time  every  act,  apart  from  its  phe- 
nomenon,, is  the  immediate  operation  of  the  intelligible 
character  of  the  pure  Reason,  which  consequently  acts  freely 
without  being  determined  by  external  or  internal  grounds  in 
the  chain  of  natural  causes."  '  V.  Oettingen  :  "  The  diffi- 
cult problem  of  the  unity  of  liberty  and  necessity  can  never 
be  solved  until  the  individual  man  is  fixed  in  liia  determi- 
nation to  become  a  member  of  a  wisely  ordered  higher 
world  J"  Eumelin:  "Freedom  and  necessity  are  not  logi- 
cal opposites.  The  necessary  is  opposed  to  the  contingent, 
freedom  is  opposed  to  coercion  or  external  necessity,  while 
the  internal  necessity  is  in  affinity  with  freedom,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  it'"  Scbelling:  "Absolute  liberty  is  identical 
with  absolute  necessity.  In  God  we  can  think  of  no  act 
which  does  not  proceed  from  the  internal  necessity  of  His 
nature.  Such  an  act  ia  the  original  one  of  man's  aelf-con- 
s  absolutely  free,  for  it  is  determined  by  noth- 
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ing  external  to  tlie  Ego  it  is  absolutely  netessaiy,  for  it 
proceeds  from  the  iiitprnal  uetesoity  ot  the  mture  of  this 
Ego."  "That  only  can  be  -itjled  a  free  caube  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  necessity  of  ila  essenti  d  nature  acts  apart  from 
all  other  determination,  lu  accordance  with  the  laws  of  iden- 
tity." "  True  liberty  is  in  unison  with  a  lic)ly  necessity — it 
is  itself  absolute  necessity.  For  of  an  act  of  absolute  liberty 
we  can  give  no  further  ground ;  it  is  so  because  it  is  ao,  that 
is,  it  is  absolutely,  and  so  far,  necessary."  "  In  the  soul,  as 
such,  there  is  ao  freedom,  only  the  divine  is  truly  free,  and 
the  essence  of  the  soul  is  such  so  far  as  it  is  divine."  "  The 
action  of  our  soul  is  not  our  action,  but  an  action  of  the  Sub- 
stance. Every  truly  free  act,  that  ia,  every  divine  act,  is  of 
ilaelf  in  harmony  with  necessity ;  for  the  acts  of  God  are 
at  once  absolutely  free  and  absolutely  necessary.  The  ac- 
tions of  all  men  are,  relatively  to  the  absolute,  neither  free 
nor  necessary,  but  manifestations  of  the  absolute  identity  of 
freedom  and  necessity.  The  essential  character  of  the  soul 
in  knowing  and  doing  is  free  necessity,  and  necessary  free- 
dom; the  particular  acta  of  willing  are,  however,  altvaysde- 
termineiJ  necessarily,"  "  Even  in  its  finite  producing,  the 
Bou!  is  merely  the  instr  :nient  of  the  eternal  necessity.  In 
its  identity  with  the  infinite  itexiits  itself  above  that  ne- 
ce^ity  which  strives  iginst  Ircclon  fo  that  necessity 
which  is  the  absolute  frei,  1  m    tscll  The  true  good  can 

be  wrought  only  by  a  divine  majjic  '  Schellwien;  "If 
freedom  consist  in  this  very  ^reemcnt  with  one's  self,  in 
tiiis  very  fact  of  being  one  essential  nature,  and  in  putting 
forth  this  essential  ty  from  within  it  is  clear  that  necessity 
is  an  indispensable  mark  of  freedom  That  is  free  which 
has  its  necessity  m  itielf  JNccLiaity  therefore,  is  not  only 
in  no  opposition  to  freedom,  but  belongs  essentially  to  it.'" 
Trendelenburg :  "  It  lies  in  the  essential  nature  of  man  that 
his  freedom  should  bo  determined  by  grounds  of  thought, 
that  in  this  his  self-activity  should  reveal  itself.  Hence  it  is 
no  want  of  freedom,  but  is  tlie  fulfilling  of  human  nature 
when  the  tUnlcing  man  is  determined  by  the  idea,  that  is 
by  the  determining  divine  thought  in  the  ground  of  things. 
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Moral  freedom  becomes  confirmed  in  the  good,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  cannot  act  otiienvise,  and  is  consequently  united 
witli  necessity."'  Zeller:  "Freedom  and  nectsaity  are  in 
one  aiiotlier."  "  In  the  sphere  of  morals  it  holds  good,  with- 
out limitation,  that  everything  is  free  in  the  measure  in 
Yfhich  it  is  necessary  ;  that  freedom  and  necessity,  so  far  from 
being  opposites,  are  rather  each  the  measure  of  the  other, 
and  are  botli,  jointly,  opposed  to  the  contingent,  and  in  this 
respect  to  coercion  also."  "  If  llie  will  be  subjected  to  natu- 
ral necessity  in  a  deterministic  manner,  there  can  be  uo  room 
for  a  moral  order  of  the  world ;  but  if  the  freedom  of  choice 
be  exalted  to  the  absolute,  with  the  removal  of  all  necessity, 
■we  can  again  no  longer  speak  of  order  and  conformity  to  law 
in  action.  In  the  yery  conception  of  a  moral  order  of  the 
world  is  already  involved  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  in 
willing  and  doing,  freedom  and  necessity  are  united."  ' 
•■IfEOAXIOIl'  {Ger.  Vei-neinung],  "  the  denial  of  existence,  or 
the  affirmation  of  absence."— C.  F,  V.  In  Kant,  "tran- 
scendental sublation,  tU&ilpriva/ioum,  priyitive  nothing." ' — 
See  Nothing.  "A  concept  without  any  object  whatever  is 
empty,  a  pure  negation  {nihil  privtUivum] ;  it  tells  what  a 
thing  is  not,  but  not  what  it  is."  — Mellin.* 
Jfegation,  in  the  Hegelian  Method  :  "  Every  notion  has  in 
itself  its  ow'q  opposite,  its  own  negation,  is  one-sided,  and 
pushes  on  into  a  second,  which  second,  the  opposite  of  the 
first,  is  as  per  ae  equally  one-sided  with  the  first.  In  this  way 
it  is  seen  that  both  are  only  moments  of  a  third  notion, 
which,  the  higher  unity  of  its  two  predecessors,  contains  in 
itself  both,  but  in  a  higher  form  that  combines  them  into 
unity.  This  new  notion,  again,  once  assumed  as  established, 
similarly  demonstrates  itself  as  but  a  one-«ided  moment,  that 
also  pushes  forward  to  negation,  and  through  negation  to  a 
higher  unity,  and  so  on.  This  self-negation  of  the  notion  is 
to  Hegel  the  genesis  of  all  differences  and  antitheses,  which, 
for  their  parte,  arb  never  anything  fixed  or  self-subs isf«nt,  aa 
the  reflecting  understanding  supposes,  but  only  fluent  mo- 
ments of  the  immanent  raoTement  of  the  notion.    And  so  it 
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IB  also  with  the  absolute  itself.  The  universal,  which  is  the 
ground  of  everything  particular,  is  such  only  in  this  way, 
that  it  (the  universal),  as  such,  is  only  something  one-sided, 
and  is  of  itself  irapelleU  into  negation  of  ifs  abstract  univer- 
sality by  means  of  concreter  particularity  (definiteness).  The 
absolute  is  not  a  simple  one  something,  but  a  system  of  no- 
tions ivliicli  owe  their  origin  juut  to  thia  self-Q^ation  of  the 
original  universal.  Tltia  system  of  notions  is  then  collec- 
tively in  itself  again  an  abtiraetam,  that  m  impelled  forward 
into  negation  of  its  merely  notional  (ideal)  being,  into  real- 
ity, into  the  real  self-subsistence  of  the  differences  (uature)." 


NEGATIVE,  applied  to  a  judgment,  marks  that  in  the  determi- 
nation of  it  the  subject  is  placed  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
the  predicate;  the  negation  affects  the  copula;  opposed  to 
itiflniie,  q.  v. — liant.' 
*Negative  ThiBking. — "  Sir  W.  Hamilton '  makes  our  notion 
of  the  infinite  '  a  negative  notion  (the  concept  of  a  tiling  by 
what  it  is  not).'  See  also  Manael.'  In  opposition  to  this 
view,  Calderwc>od,=  Young,"  Bolton,'  Porter." '—C.  ¥.  V. 

NEGATIVITY,  quiility  of  tiie  negative. 

MEOPLATOHISM,  system  of  tlie  ^eoplali/nis/s  or  New  Plato- 
nisi",  q.  V. 

MEW  PLATONISTS.— 1.  The  ancient  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phers, who  united  Oriental  theosophy  with  Greek  dialectics. 
2.  Pliilor'ophei's  of  a  n  ore  recent  ]  eriod,  wlio  have  had  more 
or  less  Neoplaton  c  elements  as  Fichte  and  Sclietling  in 
their  later  periods 

HESUS  (Lat.),  a  jiiiniiig  Inndrng  together;  that  Tvhich  joins  or 
binds;  connection  djnanicalc  njunction.  (Qer.  Verbniipf- 
ung.)  "  The  synthesis  of  the  »  anifold,  so  far  as  its  parts 
necessarily  belong  to  each  other,  as  of  accident  and  sub- 
Stance,  cause  and  effect;  opposed  to  composition  (Gcr.  i^- 
amamenaelmmg ) ."— Kan  t.° 
Nexus,  Analytio,  logical  nesus,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  identity,  as  in  analytic  judgments.  N„  Eflective,  the 
causal  connection ;  the  connection  of  operative  causes.    N,, 

■  nisL  •/  rhihsnpli!,,  Plilhng-l  TumBlal.,  317.  'Z»jii-,5  24.  '  BiMii'Vioi.c.  )i,  28. 
L«-t.  II.,  878.  The  pMltlcil  ia  vindlciitwl,  LrUey  lo  Onlilnamid,  Lecl.  II.,  ,'>;:+.  Am. 
edil.,  «H-eS8.  t  JVoiedom.  Zomcn,  SJld  Xtuiite  Hf  fff'lij&l'"  TOouu''!-  Lscl,  III,  p.  46. 
i rkiliHoph.<\f  lkfb^vHe,i&aKd.&atiit-,v-^'ii.  ' Pmrinix of Btaiiia,9».  'Jiigiifcilw 
P&!aasap!iiet,l&-i.    » The lluauui latOitct,  i«i,t£A.    •  .BifN.  Fim., 201. 
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Pinal,  the  causal  connection  of  final  causes;  the  harmony 
of  3  thing  with  that  cliaracter  or  form  of  tliitiga  which  is 
only  possible  in  uccord  with  aims  (Ger.  Zweekmdssig&eit). 
H.,  Logical,  the  analytical  nexus,  5,  u,  K.,  Metaphysical, 
connection  in  the  cognitive  faculty  a  priori/  opposed  to 
physical  nevus,  q.  v.  W.,  Physical,  the  connection  of  phe- 
nomena with  each  other ;  opposed  to  melaphysical  nexus,  q.  v. 
IT,,  Seal,  N.,  Synthetic,  cormectioii  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  causality. — -Kant,'  Melliii.' 

NIHIL  EST  IN  ISTELLECTU  auOD  HOS"  FTJERIT  IS 
SENSU  (Lat.), "  there  ia  nothing  in  the  understanding  which 
was  not  before  in  the  sense,"  erroneously  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  watchword  of  the  school  of  Locke.  Leibnitz  hap- 
pily compresses  the  opposite  view  by  adding  "  nisi  ipse  intet- 
leetits,"  "  except  the  understanding  itself." 

*BnHIL,  NIHILUM.— See  Nothing,  Something. 

^Nihilism,  Nihility. 

NISUS  (Lat.),  pressing,  pressure;  striving,  exertion.  H".,  Porm- 
ative,  the  forming  principle  (Ger.  Bildungatrieb;  Fr.  Insiitiot 
formatrice):  "The  faculty  of  the  matter  in  an  ot^nized 
body  to  take  its  determinate  form  originally,  to  maintain  it 
through  life,  and  withiu  certain  limits  to  restore  it  when  it 
has  been  mutilated." — Blumenhach,'  Kant.' 

SOMENCLATlflLE,  scientific  collection  of  names;  body  of  the 

NOMINAL,  in  Logic,  applied  to  a  definition  of  a  word  or  term, 
as  opposed  to  a  real  definition,  the  definition  of  a  thing. 

*Nominalism. 

NOMOLOeHOAL,  of  Nomology,  g.  v. 

NOMOLOGY  "{"ifov,  }.oYoi).  If  we  analyze  thj  mental  phe- 
nomena with  the  view  of  discovering  and  considering,  not 
contingent  appearances,  but  the  necessary  and  universal  facte, 
i.  e.,  the  laws,  by  which  our  faculties  are  governed,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  obtain  .1  criterion  fay  which  to  judge  or  explain 
their  procedures  and  manifestations — we  have  a  science 
which  we  mav  call  the  Nomotoffij  of  mind — Nomological  Psy- 
chology. —  Sir  W.  Hamilton."  »  —  C.  F.  V. 

NOMOTHETIC  (Gr.),  law-giving,  law-imposiug. 
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ISOS  {Lat.  jMKnwm,  notone),  not;  in  a  large  number  of  sentences 
embodjiijg  pliiloaophical  principles.  Hon  bis  in  idem,  uot 
twice  in  tlie  same,  the  proposition  of  Heraolites.  JJon  causa 
pro  causa,  in  Logic,  wliut  is  not  the  cause,  assumed  to  be  the 
cause.—  See  Fallacy,  ITon  datur  tertium,  ia  Logic,  tiiere 
can  be  no  tliird. — See  Excluded  ])nddle. 

Non  entis  nulla  sunt  prsedioata,  in  Logic  and  Oatology, 
what  haa  no  being  has  no  marks. 

Kouentity,  Noaesse,  Nonexistence,  the  STonexistent,  in- 
volve the  opposite  of  being ;  negation  of  being  or  esistence. 

Hon  liquet,  it  is  nut  clear.  —  See  Skepticism. 

Noa  multa  aed  multnm,  not  many  but  much  ;  tte  principle 
of  thorough  seholarsiiip. 

Non  nniueranda  sed  ponderanda  ai^umenta,  in  Logic,  id 
is  not  tlie  number  of  argumeuta,  but  their  weight,  which 

Hon  quaere  intellig^ere,  ut  credam,  sed  credo  ut  intelligam 
—  I  do  not  seek  to  understand  in  order  tliat  I  may  believe, 
but  I  believe  in  order  that  I  may  understand ;  tiie  roots  of 
our  cognitions  are  our  faiths.  • 

H"on  (Lat.  not),  in  many  compound  words ;  represented  also  by 
m  and  -un.    Largely  used  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

Hon-bein^,  in  tlie  Atomistic  Philosophy.— Hegel :  "In  the 
Eleatic  Philosophy,  being  and  non-being  are  as  in  mutual 
contradiction  —  only  being  is,  uon-being  is  not  In  the 
Heraclitic  idea,  being  and  non-being  are  the  same,  both  to- 
gether, that  is  the  becoming,  are  predicate  of  the  existent." ' 

Non-beiQg:,  in  the  Platonic  Philosophy.— Schwegler :  "The 
fundamental  thought  of  the  Sophist,  then,  that  neitiier  ia 
being  without  non-being,  nor  non-being  without  being, 
may  in  modem  phraseology  be  expressed  thus:  negation  is 
not  non-being,  bnt  detertninateness,  and,  conversel.v,  all  de- 
terniinatenesa  and  conereteness  of  notions,  all  affirmative- 
ness,  is  only  through  negation,  through  esc!usion,  contrari- 
ety ;  the  notion  of  antithesia  is  the  soul  of  the  philosophical 
method, " ' 
Ifon-Cantradictioii,  principle. — See  Contradiction.    Ham- 

Kou-Ego,  all  that  is  not  the  Ego,  the  object,  the  objective,  the 

I  Sc^Bixsler,  Ix.  6,      >  .OtsfDrp,  Stirling,  £i?,  ie.     >  Melaphyiici,  Ad>.  ed.,  bW,  6B0. 
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object-object,  or  objective  object ;  opposed  to  Ego,  subject, 
Bubjeuiire,    subject-object,    eubjective    object.  —  llHrail ton.' 
"Everj-  thing,  or  any  tiling  in,  llie  wbole,  or  any  jiart  of  llie 
uaiverse,  wiiJi  the  eaceptiun  of  Ego,  i.  e.,  llie  individual 
wlio,  in  thought,  is  separating  tLe  wLole  world  of  existences, 
or  entities,  into  two  divisions,  lie  himself  forming  one  of 
them,  everything  else  the  other."  —  Latham.' 
Nonentit;  (Lat.),  destitution  of  being  — opposite  of  being; 
not  a  conceivable  thing.    Bentley  :  "Kotbiiig  from  nothing 
(is)  equivalent  to  this  proposition  that  nothing  can  make  it- 
self; or,  nothing  cannot  bring  its  no  self  out  of  nmmtily  into 
something."    (Ger.  Nichtsein,  NiahU.)     "A  nonentity  ha?  no 
predicates."  "  What  in  reality  has  no  qualities,  iiaa  no  esist- 
eace  in  thought  —  it  is  a  logical  nonentity."  —  Hamilton.' 
Kon-ExiBtence  (Lat.),  destitution  of  esislence— opposite  of 
existence ;  the  non-existent,  not  an  actual  thing.  —  A.  Bax- 
ter.*    (Ger.  Nichtdasein !  dot  nkkt  Existirende  Ding.)     "A 
non-existent  has  no  rights." 
Ifon-lfatural,  opposed  to  the  natural ;  (he  supernatural,  the 
»  contranatural,  the  unnatural.  — Kant,  Mellin.* 
SonplttS,  svbii.  and  i>erb,  marka"ii  state  of  mind  in  wliicli  we 
can  go  no  further,  can  say  no  more.  — Bentley,  Glanville, 
Locke,  in  L,  J. 
*N'oij  sequitur. 
ITOOCRATIC  (Gr.),  applied  to  the  scliool  which  considers  the 
pure  reason  as  sovereign,  the  faculty  which  directs  ail  the 
other  faculties. 
■"HOOGONIE,  genesis  of  the  mind.— Kant'  applies  it  to  Locke's 
system,  as  one  which  generates  the  understanding  (Nous) 
from  the  senses,  through  reflexion  and  abstraction.     But  as 
Nous,  q.  v.,  has  a  broader  sense,  any  theory  of  the  genera- 
tion of  concepts  may  be  called  a  Noogenie. 
WOOLOGICAL,  pertaining  to  Nnnhgy,  q.  V. 
SrOOLOGIST,  in  Kant,  one  who  maintains  that  the  pure  rational 
cognitions  are  independent  of  experience,  and  have  Iheir 
sources  in  the  reason,  as  Plato  and  Leibnitz;  opposed  to  em- 
pirist  (Aristotle,  Locke).' 

1  Frill.  NotB  D.,  1.  J  6.      E  D<c'ti.mni.  s.  V.     =  ZiwrV,  7,fPt,  V,.  J  12.      '  A'ntar/  of  the 
.ffifBuiK  .'iiiii,  II.  18».     iJtMrficnic/i*;  JVictauf&Hc*.    •  Jffin.  Ft™,,  327.     t  Eiin, 
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"NOOLOGT.— See  Hainilton.' 

■*Norm. 

I}^CB.MAL,  conformable  to  the  norm ;  expressive  of  the  norm  ; 
norHi-giying,  aa  normal  idea:  applied  by  Kant' to  the  ies- 
thetic  idea,  the  form  which  flsea  the  condition  of  all  beauty. 

KORMATIVE,  directing  by  the  norm ;  regulative. 

NOT,  in  Logic,  the  negative  element. — See  Latham.' 

HOTA  HOIJB  EST  BIIAH  ITOTA  EEI  IPSIUS,  In  Logic, 
the  note  (mark)  of  a  note  ia  a.lso  a  note  of  the  thing  itself. — 
See  Inference,  Mediate.— At  water.* 

JTOTATIOM',  in  Logic,  a  representation  to  the  eye,  by  figures, 
of  the  relation  which  subsiats  in  thought  between  concep- 
tions. The  moat  renowned  of  these  are:  I.  Kuler'a,  by  cir- 
cles ;  2.  Hamilton's,'  whicb  Thomson  says,  "  is  beyond  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  pure  Logic  which 
has  ever  been  made  since  the  science  was  put  forth."  It  ia 
by  letters,  lines,  numbers,  and  marks  of  punctuation ;  3. 
Lambert's,  by  letters,  straight  lines,  and  dots;  4.  Maas's,  by 
angles,  triangles,  and  letters. — See  Thomson,'  Atwater' 

NOTE  [Lat.  Nota  {discrimsn,  character  cognitionu  et.  m) ;  Fr.  Note 
(caractire  de  la  oonnominee  et  de  la  chose) ;  Ger.  Merhnahl,  a 
mark],  distinctive  element  of  the  cognized ;  in  Logic,  mark 
or  attribute, — Thomson.'  It  is  distiuguished  as  affirmative 
or  positive ;  analytic ;  constitutive  or  essential  in  the  strict- 
est sense;  contingent  or  extra-essential  and  variable;  co- 
ordinate; external;  immediate  or  proximate;  mediate  or 
remote,  the  note  of  a  note ;  subordinate ;  synthetic. 

NOTHniTG  (Ger.  Mchu),  in  Hege],»  pure  negation,  is  identified 
with  the  immediate  indeterminate  notion  of  being  {Ssins),  in 
the  absence  of  content,  and  in  vacuity.— See  Becomuig, 
Being. — Porter,'*  Schwegler." 
Nothing.  — See  Something;.  Kant"  classifies  the  concept 
Notiiing  thus :  1.  Empty  concept  without  object —  ens  ratio- 
nil.  2.  Empty  object  of  a  concept — nihil  privaUvum.  3. 
Empty  intuition  without  an  object  —  ens  imogintcrium.  4. 
Empty  object  without  concept— ntAiV  negaUmim. 

y  MOtpTnjiics,  Am,  eil.,  87.    *  Urtheihln-^  i  IT,     >  Eicurem  nnder  JVnf.  In  hta  edillon 

Th^PHH.  ii  10I-1IH.  I  togir,  140-143.  a32-'J«.  '  Lav,t  o/  Thu^hi.  OS.  '  Mnt^l'^- 
fSMt,l  B7;  Wallnce,  137,  «■  Htaaaa  /nisHecl,  iSB,  MS.  "  Cac/iioWe,  XLV.,i,  l.a. 
Ufiifn.  r«^3iS:  Meikl^uho,  SOS. 
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*3irOTIO]ff,-^"EegrifF:  The  form  of  generalized  knowledge,  such 
as  that  which,  stands  for  a  genus.  We  might  say  a  general 
coticepfion,  but  for  the  coQsideration  that '  conception '  ( Vor- 
steliung)  is  better  kept  for  tlie  mental  representation  of  an 
individual  object.  Kotinn  and  conception  have  commonly 
been  used  as  synonj'inoua."— 0,  F.  V.  See  Krauth.^ 
Kotion  in  Hegel,  in  the  Science  of  Logic,  "  is  that  in  the 
other  wliich  is  identical  with  itself;  it  is  substantial  total- 
ity, whose  momenta  (individual,  special)  are  themselves  the 
whole  (the  universal)  which  just  as  freely  on  the  one  aide 
warrants  the  distinction,  as  on  the  other  it  comprehends  it 
within  itself  in  unity.  The  Notion  is,  1.  Subjective  notion. 
2.  Objectivity,  3,  Idea.  The  aubjective  notion  contains  the 
momenta  of  Univerialiiy,  PaTUavMrUy,.  and  Individuality. 
Objectiwiy  is  not  being  in  general,  but  a  being  complete  in 
itself,  determined  by  notion.  The  Idea  is  the  highest  logical 
definition  of  the  absolute."  —  Hegel,'  Scbwegler.^ 
STotion  in  Plato. — Aristotle :  "  Socrates  did  not  posit  the  uni- 
versal notions  as  distinct  individual  substances.  This  was 
done  by  Plato,  who  then  named  them  ideas."*  Schwegler; 
"Plato's  ideas  are  the  Socratic  universal  notions,  posited  aa 
real  individual  existences."  ' 
Notion  in  Socrates,  The,  arose  in  his  method  of  induction, 
out  of  the  transformation  of  a  general  mental  representation 
into  the  notion. — "  Casting  out  what  wai  contingent  and  ac- 
cidental, he  aimed  at  bringing  to  consciousness  a  univeroal 
truth,  a  universal  flsing  of  meaning;  m  a  word  he  aimed  at 
forming  notions.  For  esaniple,  to  find  the  notion  of  recti 
tude,  of  courage,  he  advanced  from  the  diffeient  individual 
exemplifications  of  these  virtues,  and  from  these  deduced 
their  general  nature  —  their  notion.  We  ?ee  tiom  this  to 
what  the  Socratic  induction  t«nded  —  to  defimiion  eonfrrmed 
to  the  notion."  — Schw^ler.' 

•Notion es  communes. 

NOTIONS,  CLEAR,  CONFUSED,  DISTINCT,  INDISTINCT, 
OBSCURE.  —  See  *Notion,  ?  7. 
*Notions,  First  and  Second. 
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*3Totions,  Intnitive  and  Symbolical.~Leibnitz'H  applicatioa 
of  intuitive  to  noliims  "involves  a  misapplication  of  tie 
n-ord  'notion,'  Tlie  term  must  alwayaindiciiterepresentatioa 
or  mediate  knowledge  ;  wc  may  speak  of  cognitions,  intui- 
tive and  symbolical,  but  not  of  intuitive  notions.  The  pas- 
sage occurs  ia  the  Medilaiiones  de  Oogaltioiie,  Veritafe  ei  Ideit^ 
and  '  cognitio'  is  the  word  first  employed  by  Leibnitz,  though 
he  afterwards  uses  iU}fio."--C  F.  V. 

NOTIOEA  NATUE.ffi,  in  Logic,  applied  to  those  things  which 
are  more  simple  or  bettef  knoion  in  nalwe,  as  opposed  to  the 
nobis  no/iora,  things  better  known  to  us,  or  our  senses.— Jevons.' 

SOTlTI.ffi  COMMWNES,  NoHotxa  eommmes,  q.  v. 

*NOUMEir.  NOXTMENON  {pL  HOUMEHA),  (Gr.,  a  thoughts 
thing;  Ger.  Gedankmiding,  the  thing  thought).  In  Kant, 
negatively,  "  the  thing  in  itaelf,  the  real  object  to  which  the 
qualities  recognized  by  us  belong,"  — C.  F,  V.  In  Kant,' 
Noumen  in  the  positive  sense  is  the  supersensuous  object, 
the  Supersensuous,  to  bv  Ka-9  ovro,  to  imru^  av.  — See  Att  sich. 
"Noume  the  nega  ve  s  nse  are  tl  nf,sot  he    n 

derstai  d  ng  conee  vea  v  out  ref  ence  to  ou  node  of 
aenae-pe  cept  on  con  equentlv  ot  a^  j  onon  e  a  b  t  as 
manifested  tl  rougl  tl  e  p  en  n  na  The  n  e  g  b  e 
world'      B  not  pi  euon  eno     b  t     oun  er       Nonme      s  non 

NOUMEWAt,  of  or  pertaming  to  the  nonmen,  q.  v.— Stirling. 
SOUS,  NOOS  (Gr.).— 1.  Mind,  as  employed  in  perceiving  and 
thinking;  perception;  sense.  2.  Mind,  as  employed  in  feel- 
ing and  the  like;  the  heart,  mood,  temper,  3.  The  mind, 
as  employed  in  resolving  and  purposing.  In  the  Attic  Phil- 
osophy, the  perceptive  and  intelligent  faculty,  intellect,  rea- 
son. In  Anaxagoras,  the  priiiciple  which  acted  oa  the 
elementary  particles  of  matter,  the  divine  intelligence. — 
Anaxagoras,*  Aristotle,"  Grote,'  Plato."  In  Kant,  ^ous  is 
represented  by  VerstaTid,  the  understanding. 

*Novelt.y. 

HOVTTM  ORGANITM  (Lat.},  new  instrument.— See  Bacon. 

MULLIBISTS,  advocates  of  nullibiety,  nowhere-ness;  applied 

1  Opt:a  Diilmr/pMco,  Eriimann.  p.  70.    '  Lest,  in  Logit,  201.    '  liei".  Fer^.,  3(JT,Bi2, 
we.    '  AntiotnliBiii  ™  Saliureffler''  Hislitry,  nift,  41K,  45i.    6  Fi-.,  8.    •  I>e  Anima,  1, 2, 
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to  the  Oartesiana,  who  assert  that  body  ia  somewhere  (aKcu- 
l>i),  spirit  is  nowiiere  {nuUlH). — Krug. 

*NUMBER.— Hegel :^'  "Like  tlie  one,  namber  involves  two 
qualiUitive  factors  or  functions:  it  ia  anaumeration  according 
to  tbe  element  of  discretion ;  wniiy,  according  to  the  element 
of  continuity.''  Kant:"  "A  mental  representation  which 
comprehends  the  successive  addition  of  one  to  one  (of  things 
homogeneous.)'  '■ — ^Porter. ' 

NYAYA,  in  Hindoo  philosophy,  the  Sanscrit  name  for  syllo- 
gism; the  system  of  Gotama,  who  hiis  been  compared  to 
Kant ;  it  ia  a  system  of  ratiocination ;  a  complicated  logic 
of  categories  and  syllogisms,  with  the  element  of  spiritual- 
ism.—See  Categories,  Syllogism,  Vaiseoliiea. 

ITYMPHOIEPT  (Gr.),  {henco  Nympholepsy),  nymph -caught; 
muse- inspired ;  rapt ;  entranced.  (Li'.t.  Lyirq^hatus.) — See 
Lymphatic, — Aristotle,'  Plato.^ 


0,  in  Jjogic,  inark.i  a  particular  negative. — -See  A,  E,  I. 

*OATH  (Ger.  Eid). 

OBJECT  (Lat.,  thrown  before,  lying  before;  Fr,  Objet ;  Qer. 
Qegenitand). — In  Metaphysics,  that  which  is  in  mental  view, 
that  to  which  the  mind  is  directed,  whether  in  external  or 
internal  perception,  as  objects  of  sense,  sight,  hearing ;  ob- 
jects of  thought,  desire,  will.  It  is  opposed  to  the  thinlting 
sabjecl  or  Ego,  as  the  object  of  thougiit,  the  Non-Ego.  —  See 
Objective.  Ficlite :  "  The  law  of  consciousness  is, '  No  sub- 
ject, no  object;  no  object,  no  subject.," '  "  The  objett  ia  a  non- 
Ego,  which  the  Ego  meets  in  its  going  forth  from  its  centre." 
Hegel:  "The  objective  ia  identical  with  materia!  being."' 
Michelet ;  "  Objectivity  is  the  notion  in  the  form  of  separa- 
tion."* Steudel ;  "Subject  is  that  which  takes  cognizance 
of  another ;  object  is  that  which  is  cognized  by  another." ' 
Oliject-Oliject,  the  external  as  mental  object,  the  "  objective- 
object  ;"  opposed  to  subject-object. 

1  EdcaMupcMi!.?  InSj  WaUaw.  103.  ^Brin  rfnr.,182,  '  Hwium  MeBnL  bH-iii. 
1  Mh.,  A  I,  1,  4.  S  Phiedr.,  2JS  D.  «  GiiuuU,  d.  ^aj.  Wis'mcliaJUUhTe,  ITBi;  Wrik-i, 
1  1S3.  i\i.  ^  Lshm  H's-Vs,  Bageakrani,  lOS.  ■  Cdw  die  FtnlinKchkcii  its  Atnal^ 
tea.  189.    'Pbilsl.  inl  FnuiaJ,  I.  303. 
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OBJECTIPY,  OBJECTIVATE,  OBJECTIZE,  to  render  objec- 
tive, cDnaider  or  treat  as  objective.  Tii  objeelivafe the  subject, 
to  mate  our  <nvi»  uiinda  the  object  of  atu<iy,  subject-objects. 
—  Encyclopiedia  BritanTiica.' 

"OBJECTIVE,  "  what  pertains  to  the  object  known,  in  contrast 
ivitli  au^eelive,  wliat  pertaiua  tothe  knowing  s-ubjecE,  Hence 
objective  has  come  to  mean  that  which  baa  independent  ex- 
istence or  autbority,  apui't  i'roin  our  expei'ienoe  or  tlioaght. 
Tlius  moral  law  is  said  to  have  objectine  autltority,  that  ia, 
aulliority  belonging  to  itself,  and  not  drawn  from  anything 
,  in  our  nature,"  — C.  F.  V. 

Objective,  Objectivism,  Objectivity,  in  iEstlietics,  applied 
to  authora  and.  artists  whose  personality  retires  into  the 
back-ground  or  diiappeara  aitogetiier. —  Chanibera'  Encyolo- 

OBJECTIVITY,  in  Metaphysics,  character  of  the  object,  q.  v., 
and  of  the  objective,  q.  v. 
Objectivity,  in  Morals,  applied  to  good  and  evil ;  opposed  to 
aubjectivity.  Morality  strictly  pertains  to  the  subject  —  the 
moral  agent.  Persons  are  morally  good  or  morally  bad; 
things  are  not.  But  in  a  ieoondanj  sense,  and  in  this  only, 
the  terms  morally  good  or  morally  bud  may  be  applied  to 
acts  which  in  their  true  moral  connection  arise  from  ethical 
principle,  nnd  in  that  case  participate  indirectly  in  its  char- 
acter, but  which  may  be  separated  in  fact  in  jiarticular  in- 
stances from  it.  Belief  of  the  miserable  is  in  thifl  sense  ob- 
jectively good,  though  the  motive  of  the  pcrsoji  acting  may 
not  have  been  pure.  /( is  good,  though  he  is  not.  The  kill- 
ing of  a  daughter  13  objeetively  bad,  though  the  motive  of 
Virginius  is  pure.    It  is  bad,  heia  not.  —  SceSteudei.' 

'^OBLIGATION  (Ger.  VerbiTtdlicliMI},  "  Personal  subjection  to 
the  authority  of  law,  oughtness,  duty.  '  Bounden  duty  '  is 
tautological."—  C.  F.  V. 
"Obligation,  Moral.— The  wil!  of  God,  "a.^  expressing  the  ab- 
solute perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,"  ia  the  true  ground 
of  obligation.  "  A  doctrine  of  moral  obligation  presents  the 
great  difBculty  in  the  cnnstruclion  of  a  utilitarian  theory  of 
morals  in  which  a  deterministic  (necessitarian)  theory  of  will 
is  an  essential  part.     How  the  difficulty  has  been  met  may 

>  oy«*  OBd  O^mKw.  "OI^kL  >  fliioji^is  iui  Cinrto,  1L,  t.  638-6*6. 
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he  seen  from  Mr,  Mill.'  '  Why  am  I  bound  to  promote  the 
general  huppiness?  ,  .  This  difficulty  will  always  present 
itself,  until  the  influences  which  furm  mora!  character  have 
taken  the  same  hold  of  the  principle  which  they  have  taken 
of  some  of  the  consequences.'  This  shuns  the  difficulty  — 
shifting  it  from  a  philosophic  to  a  practical  one.  The  refer- 
ence here  is  not  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  of  obligation,  but  in  acting  up  to  admitted 
obligation.  Pvof.  Baio '  makes  obligation  refer  '  to  the  class 
of  actions  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  punishment.' "— C  F.  V. 

OBSCENITY  (Lat.,  covered  over,  concealed),  in  Ethics,  filtlii- 
ncsa,  impurity,  unchastity, 

OBSCURAHT,  OBSCTIRASTISM,  OBSCUEASTIST,  applied 
to  mark  the  character  of  opposition  to  light,  tvutli,  and  in- 
telligence ;  the  spirit  which  obscures  what  should  be  brought 
to  view. 

OBSCUBE,  in  Logic,  applied  to  knowledge  which  does  not  en- 
able us  to  recognize  the  thing  again,  and  discriniinate  it 
from  all  other  things. 

*OBSERVATIOir  (Ger.  Beobachlung).—"  Commonly,  attention 
directed  upon  external  objects.  But  quite  correctly,  it  is 
made  to  include  attention  directed  upon  what  is  within,  as 
well  as  npon  what  is  without," — C.  F,  V. 

OCCAHISTS,  followers  of  William  of  Occam  (died  about  the 
middle  of  tlie  14th  cent,),  violent  opponents  of  the  Scotista, 
Nominalists,  q.  v. 

*0CCASI01]'. — "Opportunity  for  action,  aa  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  conditions  liiVorable  to  its  performance,"— 0.  F.  V. 
"  The  proximate  cause  or  last  condition  which  is  requisite  to 
bring  other  causes  into  action." — Jevons. 

OCCASIONAL  CAUSES  (DOCTRINE  OF),  OCCASIONAL- 
ISM,— See  Causes,  Occasional  (Doctrine  of).  Applied  by 
Kant'  to  the  theory  which  supjioses  God  to  furnish  by  direct 
act  the  organic  character  on  occasion  of  each  case  of  gener- 
ation; opposed  to  rrcestabilism. 

OCCULT  aUALITIES.-Sce  ttuaUty,  Occult. 

OECONOIffY  (Lat.  Oeeonomia,  from  the  Greek),  management  of 
a  household ;  administration  (of  a  state)  ;  arrangement ;  har- 
monious operation  of  organization,  physical,  moral,  national, 

•  UhlUaTimismtS.iO.         *  EauAioM  a«i  IFiU,  SI  ed.,  £01.         s  UrOilillla:,  37&. 
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or  social;  the  animal  oeeonomy,  the  human  oeconomy,  oecon- 
omy  of  humanity. — Sleudel.' 
OMNITTTDE  (Lat.  Omnitwh),  the  totality ;  the  entironess.    In 
Kant,  "das  All  der  Rfalitat," '  applied  to  tlio  trunacflii dental 
ideal,  the  idea  of  an  object  in  which  all  possible  attributes 

ONE.-See  Unity, 

ONEIROMANCY,-See  Dreaming. 

OSTOLOGIC,  OlfTOLOGICAl,  ONTOLOGIST,  terms  derived 
from  Ontology,  q.  v. 
Ontological  Argrmuent,  Proof  {of  the  Existence  of  God), 
the  attempt  to  demonstriite  that  the  very  idea  of  God  in- 
volves Hia  actual  being.  It  ia  also  called  the  Ansdmian  and 
Cartesian  proof. — See  Steudel.* 

*OirrOLOGY. — The  ancient  philosophers  were  largely  occupied 
w  tl  nt  1  gical  Bpeculationa.  Plato's  Parm&iides  is  entirely 
d  t  d  t  ontology,  Hegel's  pliilosopUy,  especially  bis 
L  a  the  main  nothing  but  ontology.    The  mediieval 

truggle  between  realism  and  nominalism  "  ess  t'ally  to- 
1  g  al  Ka  t:  "The  principles  of  trans  d  t  I  !j  o 
a      m     ly  principles  of  the  exposition  of  pi       m  ad 

tl  p  d  mme  of  ontology,  which  inr  1  tl  loim  f 
p        nf    g      nthetical  cognitions  a  prior     f  tl  n  g  n 

1       ay  terafttic  doctrine  (as,  for  exam]  I     tl      p         pie 
f    a    al  ty)  must  give  place  to  the  mode  1 1  tl     f  ]  le 

analytic  of  the  pure  understanding."  *  "  Metaphysic  in  the 
more  limited  acceptation  of  the  tei'ni,  consists  of  franicen 
daiiut  philosophy  and  the  pkynology  of  pure  reason  The 
former  considers  only  tJie  understanding  and  the  reason  in  a 
system  of  all  concepts  and  principles  which  relate  to  objects 
in  general,  without  embracing  objects  which  arc  given.  It 
is  ontology,"  '  Schopenhauer :  "  The  philosophia  prima,  the 
investigation  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  wliich  is  fliviilod  into 
the  consideration  of  the  primary  or  intuitional  mental  repre- 
sentations (Dianoiology),  and  the  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ondary or  abstract  mental  representations  (Logic).  Tliis 
general  part  of  philosophy,  with  which  every  philosophy 
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has  to  begin,  embraces,  or  rather  displaces,  what  waa  for- 
merly called  ontology.  Ontology  is  tlie  doetriiie  of  the 
moat  general  and  e«seiitiul  aUriliutes  of  things.  That  was 
regarded  aa  the  attributes  of  the  tilings  themselves  wliich 
pertains  to  them  only  because  of  the  form  and  nHture  of  our 
representative  faculty,  and  a  process  took  place  like  that  of 
a  man  who  supposes  the  color  of  the  glass  tbrough  wliicli  he 
is  looking,  to  be  the  color  of  the  object  at  which  he  looks." 
"  Kant's  Critique  of  the  Pure  Keasoa  converted  ontology 
into  diiitioiology." '  Thilo  calls  ontology  "a  little  work  of 
art  in  a  snuff-box." '  See  L  H.  Fichtej'  Steudel,'  For  the 
divisions  of  ontology,  see  Metaphysies,  General 

OTTTOSOPHY,  ontology. 

OITTOSTATICS,  ontology  aa  a  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
forces  of  being. 

ONTOTHEOIiOGY,  theology  as  derived  from  or  influenced  by 
ontology.—  G.  E,  Sckulze,* 

OPEEATIOIT,  every  activity  which  produces  or  influences. 
Operation  at  a  DistEtnce  (Lat.  Aetio  in  distims;  Ger.  Wirkung 
in  die  Feme). — The  difficult  question  involved  in  this  term  is, 
Can  physical  substance  operate  immcdiaiely  where  it  is  not? 
It  is  mo't  commrnly  discussed  in  connection  with  gravita- 
tion in  Its  relation  to  distant  bodies.  The  sun  attracts  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  attracts  the  sun.  Is  there  atvjtkiiig  be- 
iwi'en  the  sun  and  the  earth,  by  which  they  attract  each 
othei?  Chahbiu'i:  "If  there  be  an  attraction  through 
empty  Rpai^  if  there  lie  a  universal  reciprocal  attraction  of 
all  bodies  it  must  originate  from  a  substance  continuing  to 
suhsiit  indni-.iblv  even  in  the  differentiation."^  The  recent 
atorai^ts  ire  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  (immediate)  op- 
eration at  a  di'^tance;  as,  for  example,  Cornelius:  "That 
doctrine  would  imply  that  there  are  activities  without  a 
something  ivlueh  i"*  active;  forces  without  a  substratum,  any- 
thing real  to  sustain  them.  The  operations  which  seem  to 
.  be  of  this  character  are  reoliy  brought  about  by  a  chain  of 
actual  essences." '     I,  H,  Fichte ;  "  The  theory  of  an  adto 
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in  diatam  involves  a  conflict  with  the  conditions  of  clear 
tliinking,"'  Herbart:  "The  theory  is  absurd,  for  it  would 
imply  that  the  force  of  a  tiling  occupies  a  far  larger  space 
than  the  thing  itself."^  Kant:  see  GraTitatiou.  Schel- 
ling:  "The  notiou  of  theocfia  iii  diMaits  m  a  simple  result 
of  the  method  of  considering  things  independently  of  the 
substance.  The  substance  is  omnipresent.  Hence,  there  is 
no  actio  in  distam,  for  one  body  does  not  draw  anotlier  body 
to  it  from  a  distance,  but  the  universal  infinite  substance 
unites  them  — a  substance  which  is  neither  far  nor  near,  but 
at  once  every  tiling  and  each  thing.  It  is  tliat  which  as  one 
is  all,  as  all  is  one.  It  is  the  identity  in  the  totality,  and  the 
totality  in  the  identity."^  "As  in  tlie  true  substance  there 
is  no  interval,  neither  nearness  nor  distance,  the  operation 
at  a  distance  is  a  chimera  in  nature."  '—See  SteudeL' 

CPEEATIOKS,  LOGICAL,  the  three  modes  of  activity  in  the 
cognitive  faculty;    thought  (by  bare  concepts),  judgments, 
and  reasoning. 
♦Operations    (of  tlie    Mind),   "the  active   exercises   of   tha 
mind,  in  contrast  with  its  passive  esperiences." — C.  F.  V. 

OPEEATIVB,  having  the  power  of  operation;  eifective. 
Operative  Philosophy,  in  Bacon,"  "Natural  prudence,  or  the 
part  operative  of  natural  philosopiiy :  experimental,  philo- 
sophical, and  magicid." 

OPHELIMOLOGY  (Gi-.,  useful,  doctrine  of  the),  the  moral  sys- 
tem which  is  based  on  self-interest,  —  See  Deontology,  En- 
dsBiuoiiisin,  Interest. 

OPINABLE  (thinkable),  OPINATIOJf  {act  of  thinking),  OPIN- 
ATIVE  (obstinate  in  opinion),  OPIUATOR,  OPIHIASTER, 
OPLNTONATED,  all  from  opine,  to  think,  or  hold  an  opinion. 

'OPINION  (Ger.  Meinuna),  "unverified  thought."— C.  F.  V. 
Plato:  "Just  as  little  as  sense-perception,  is  opinion  (mental 
representation)  identical  with  knowing;  incorrect  opinion 
certainly  is  not,  but  even  correct  opinion  is  not,  for  it  may 
be  produced  by  the  art  of  discourse,  without  on  that  account 
passing  as  ti-ue  knowledge.    Correct,  opinion  as  materially 

1  Axfirapalonie,  200.     '  Werte.  I.,  EWI ;  mnlnlnns  in,  d.  Fliilo'nphif.  i  lEI.     »  Sg^. 
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true,  formally  insufficient,  stands  rather  midway  between 
knowing  and  not  knowing,  and  has  a  share  in  botii." ' —  Day,' 
Schwegier." 

OPPONENT,  in  dispntations,  one  who  opposes  the  theses  which 
the  respondent  or  defendant  maintains. 

OPPORTUNITY,  "  occasioa  favorable  for  action,  both  in  respect 
of  ti  me  and  of  the  conditions  requisite."  —  0.  F.  V. 

^OPPOSED,  Opposition. 

OPPOSITES,  in  Logic,  in  quantity  the  extreme  terms ;  not  to  be 
confounded  with  eonfradiiilory,  q.  v. 

'OPPOSITIOIT,  in  Logic,  "  There  ia  no  opposition  between  sub- 
contraries  ;  for  l)oth  may  be  at  once  maintained,  as  both  at 
once  must  be  true  if  the  some  be  a  negation  of  all.  They 
cannot,  however,  both  be  fiilse.  The  opposition  in  this  case 
is  only  apparent." — Sir  W.  Hamilton.*  0.  ia  distinguished 
^analytic;  logical;  contradictory;  contrary;  subcontrary; 
dialectic ;  real — possibly,  potentially,  actually. 

OPPUGETANCE,  repugnance. 

OPTATION  (Lat.),  wishing. 

^OPTIMISM.  —  lis  moat  special  antithesis  is  Pessimkm,  q.  v.  — 
Berkeley,^ Butler,"  Leibnitz,' Suhopenhaucr.'Steudel,'  Deber- 
weg,'"  Ulrici." — See  Order,  Bloral,  and  Theodicy. 

*OB.BEIl,  "Unampos',  aliam." — C.  F.  V.  See  Hamilton."  In 
Wolf  we  have  order  of  the  world,  of  nature,  of  the  school; 
order  mixed,  natural. 
Order,  Moral,  of  the  World  (Ger.  Sitllic/ie  Wett-Ordnung ;  see 
Optimism,  Pessimism,  Theodicy);  in  Fiehte'e  Bocirweo/He- 
liffion,ia  the  divine  itself:  "  By  righ  t  doing,  tlii  a  divine  becomes 
living  and  actual  in  us;  every  one  of  our  actions  is  performed 
only  on  the  presupposition  of  this  fact,  the  presupposition 
tliat  the  moral  aim  ia  capable  of  being  carried  out  through 
a  higher  order  in  the  world  of  sense.  The  faith  in  such  an 
order  of  the  world  is  the  complete  and  perfect  fiiith;  for  this 
living  and  acting  moral  order  is  God  himself;  we  need  no 
other  God,  and  can  comprehend  no  other.    There  lies  no 

>  Thralslia.  3  Siimtntii]/ and  Anglstcn/ notii.InArx.  Opmxim.  '  Qftrhi<:Me,x\yA, 
bb.  '  Zecl,  idI.  iii.,  p.  261.  1 /^(iic!|iiei,  J  163.  '  jlai.Jn^,P,,m..i:h.\l\.  T'-Jn- 
aicSi,  Oiin-a  {Hidiaiimi),  IXtll.    SQuQlad  la  Itimitirs  B<..(rff,i,,l1f:,  TI9.     SPSi;™- 

Krauth'a  Trouelat.,  IW.    '=  J/siajAimcs,  Loct.  vl. 
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ground  in  the  reason  for  going  beyond  thia  moral  order  of 
tlie  world,  and,  by  drmving  an  inference,  from  the  thing 
grouiiiled  to  the  ground,  supposing  that  there  ia,  liesides,  ii 
special  essence  aa  its  cause.  The  DOtiun  of  God  as  a  special 
Bubatance  is  impossible  and  contradictory,  God  exists  in 
Himself  only  as  such  a  moral  order  of  the  world.  Every 
fiiith  in  a  Divine,  which  embraces  more  than  the  notion  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  is  to  me  an  abomination,  and 
utterly  unwortliy  of  a  rational  being.'"— Schwegler,' Steu- 
del.' 

ORECTIO  (Gr.  fipcftf,  a  longiog  or  yearning  after,  desire),  of  or 
for  the  desires;  appetitive.  The  Orectic,  collectively,  the 
desires. — Aristotle,'  Monboddo.'    Sue  Hamilton.' 

«Orgaii. 

ORGfANIC,  ORGAHICAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  organ,  §.  v.,- 
as,  C).  pleasure,  0.  seuse-perceptions.— See  Organic s. — Ul- 

Organie  Senses,  the  senses  fixed  to  specific  ox^ns— toach, 
sight,  hearing;  taste,  smell;  opposed  to  the  vaguo  sense, 

ORCtANICS  (Ger.  Orf/anik),  in  Hegel's  Saienee  of  Nature,  nature 
advanced  to  subjectivity.  The  idea,  as  life,  ])resents  ilself 
in  three  gradations:  1,  As  universal  image  of  life,  geological 
organism,  th^  mineral  kingdom.  2.  In  vegetable  OTgattism,  the 
Miigdom  i^f  plants.  S.  The  animal  orgiiniam,  the  animal  Mng- 
dom. — Schweglev,*  Steudel.' 

ORQASTSlff,  a  unity  of  organs ;  the  being  resulting  from  such 
a  union. — SeeDarwinism,  Evolution,  Organics.  — Steudel." 

OEGANIZATIOIT  (ORGAIflZED  BBIffG),  the  proce^  of  or- 
ganizing; the  organism  resultant.— -"An  organised  product 
of  nature  is  that  in  which  all  the  parts  are  mutually  ends 
and  means."  Kant.  — C.  F.  V.     See  Porter." 

ORGANOLOGY,  the  doctrine  or  science  of  organic  nature. 

*Organon,  or  Organum. 

ORGAWON.  ORGANUM  SEITSORIUM,  in  Wolf,  organ  of 
sense;  m  the  eye,  the  nerves, 

'  "Veber  dfB  Orimd  Miuwca  Gtoliisil  an  tine  gulllM-e  WclirsBif^m"  '  Geachidile, 
Xr.r«I.a.  <™iYotn(ifii.-im  CmnM,  II.,i.  MT-IjI  liJA.A'.,  B.  H,  6,1,  13.13,3,  3,  19. 
'  .Jno.  Jfr(n;jJI(iniM.  B'jok  n,,  ell.  T,  0,  i>  Mglaplistlcr,  Am  od,.  !:«,  'Sj™u>i,  Knmlli's 
TruDsbt.,  lis.  »  Giscllielilt,  XhV..  li,  ^  > P/lilninplnt  {ai  !7mrise,  I.,  I.  m-iOi.  "•nil' 
tii^iieimVitvui.'L.Lao.    "  ,Bi«uii  £ttcU«(,  29-40 ;  XitcmhiH,  p.  40. 
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ORGAETOSCOPY.-See  Organ,  |  4. 

0EGAH020I8M,  the  form  of  Hylozniam,  q,  v.,  wliidi  derives 

all  life  from  the  organism  of  matter. 
ORGAJfOZOONOMY,  a  theory  of  the  laws  of  life  in  organic 

nature.— See  Biology,  life. 
ORGIES   (Gr.),  secret  ritea,  secret  worship;    in  the  liistory  of 

Philosopiiy,  at>|>Lied  to  tlie  Pythagoreaua,  wlio  veiled  tlieir 


i  practices  in  mystery. 


ORIENTATIOIT,  determining  the  east  point  of  the  compass ; 
attaining  or  keeping  in  the  miiid  the  points  of  knowledge, 
clearly  and  in  tlieir  mutual  relations ;  gelting  "  hooked  up." 

^Origin. 

ORIGINAL,  as  noun,  origin;  archetype ;  as  adjective,  pertain- 
ing to  origin;  pvimary;  opposed  to  the  trite,  feeble,  eom- 
mon-pl;ice;  fresh,  suggestive. 
Original  Sin.  —See  Sin,  Original. 

OEIGIHALITY.  — See  Genius. 

*ORIGIIf  ATE,  ORIGiyATION.  Origination  in  Hegel,  "  tran- 
sllion  from  Nothing  to  Ueing."  —  Sec  P.  E.  Chase.' 

ORISMOIOGY,  HOaiSMOLOGY  (Gr.),  boundary  doctrine; 
explanationof  the  technical  terms  of  ascience;  Termiuology. 

ORMTJZD  (Eltarl-mezdao.ia  tlie  Zend,  "great  Lord"),  in  the 
ancient  Persian  or  Zoroastrian  doetrine,  the  good  principle, 
spiritual,  and  creative  word,  produced,  with  Ahriwan,  the 
evil  principle,  by  the  Eternal. 

ORNITHOTHEOLOGY  (Gr.),  bird-tkeology ;  physica-theology, 
as  it  draws  its  ilinstraiions  from  ornitliology, 

ORTHO  (Gr.),  right,  in  compounds,  as  OETHOBIOTICS  (Gr.), 
the  science  or  art  of  right  living.  It  is  Elbics  applied  to 
life.  ORTHOBOULIA,  right  counael,  the  willing  of  the 
good.  OETHOHORPHY,  right-shaping  ethically.  OR- 
THOPRAXY, doing  right,  acting  uprightly. 

OSCILLATION,  swinging  backward  and  forward;   applied  to 
vacillation  of  opinion  and  character,  and  to  nervous  disturb- 
ance.    "  Whose  mind  is  agitated  by  painful  oscillations  of 
the  nervous  system."— Berkeley.' 
*OSTEIfSIVE,  opposed  to  the  Apagogia. 

OUGHT,  *0UGHTM'ES8.-See  Duty.  Eeid :  '■  Wlien  we  say  a 
man  ought  to  do  such  a  thing,  the  ought  which  expresses  the 

I  liMt.  SymlvllstTi,  i  3S1,  and  note.  t  Siris,  J  101 
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moral  obligation  has  a  respect,  on  tbe  one  hand,  to  the  per- 
Bon  who  ought,  and  on  the  other,  to  tiie  action  which  he 
ought  to  do.  Those  two  coiTclates  are  essential  to  every 
moral  obligation;  take  away  either,  and  it  has  no  exist- 

OUSIA  (Gr.).— 1.  That  which  is  one's  own ;  one's  suhstance,  prop- 
erty. 2.  The  being,  essence,  true  nsiture  of  a  thing;  the  first 
of  tlie  categories;  reality. — Aristotle,'  Plato.'  3.  In  Stoic 
Philosophy,  hyle,  matter.— Kilter,* 
Ousia,  Primary  and  Secondary.  '"  Aristotle,  the  individual 
and  the  species.  "Substance  in  the  concrete  and  substance 
in  the  abstract." — Stockl.^ 

"OUTITESS,  "  Externality."— See  Carpenter,"  C.  M.  Ingleby.' 

OBTWARD  (Ger.  jleusseres),  in  Hegel.Hhe  counterpart  of  the 
inward;  "the  existence  as  the  form  of  the  other  side  of  the 
relation,  with  the  empty  characteristic  of  reflection-into- 
Bometh  lug-else." 

OXY  {Gr.),  sharp. — In  compounds,  as.  Oxymoron,  sharp-foolish ; 
equivalent  in  Logic  to  paradox ;  a  seeming  contradiction  in 
the  adjective.  Oxyopia,  Oxiopy,  sharp-sightedness;  mental 
acuteness.    Oxythymy,  sharp,  aiitidcu  anger. 


P,  in  Logic,  marks  the  predicate  of  a  judgment ;  the  major  term; 
the  conversion  per  accidens,  q.  v, 

PACT.  — See  Contract,  Promise. 

P^DAGOGIK  (Ger.),  the  science  of  education. 

PAIDEUTICS  (Or.),  bny-teaching ;  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
iug  ;  system  of  teaching. 

PAL.ffiTIOI.OG-y  (Gr.), "  while  Pa/(»)re(o%y  describes  the  beings 
which  have  lived  in  former  ngea  without  investigating  their 
causes,  and  Aetiology  treats  of  causes  without  distinguishing 
historical  from  mechanical  causation, /Wic&'ofoy^  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  sciences;  exploring,  by  means  of  the  second, 

lAcUtie  Piimiys,Eaa.in^P.IU.,ch.Yi.;  Wml'i  (Hnmillnn).  MS.  *  ^rfopft,  a.  1.  Sj 
Sa  Aiima.  3. 1, 3 ;  Oifej.,  6.  •  lliisd.,  SI.  D,  cf,  7B  0,  W  O ;  Tlicsl.,  185  0.  *  Hut.  of 
PiUoj.,  lii.,  615,  i  UhrbiKh,  ii.  67.  0  Hiim.  1-hysia..  1853, 1  590.  !  PiyehtA-m  <•/  "" 
Smm,  1894,  {?  12,14;  Inlrodutt.  (n  Xiiophysica,  ExUmilitii,l&^b.i.,l  13.    'Sues- 
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tlie  phenomena  preseutei  by  the  first.  All  these  sciences 
are  eonnected  by  this  bond — that  they  all  endeavor  to  as- 
cend to  a  past  slate  by  considering  w)mt  is  tlie  present  state 
of  things,  and  what  ate  the  causes  of  the  change." —■  Whe- 
well.'— F.  V.  3. 

PALINGENESIA,  PALINGENESIS.  PALINGESESY(Gr.), 
again-birtli ;  new  birth.  —  See  Metempsyeliosia, 

PALLIUM  (ET  BAEBA)  PHILOSOPHORTTM,  the  mantle 
(and  beard)  of  philosophers.  The  Cynics,  and  others  imi- 
tating them,  neglected  their  beards,  and  wore  only  rile 
mantle,  which  became  badges  of  the  class. 

PAMPSYCHY,  PANARCHY,  PANANGY.-See  Paneos- 
miBm. 

PANCOSMISM  (Gr.),  formed  after  the  analogy  of  Pantiieism, 
q.  v.—l.  Doctrine  that  the  Cosmos  is  the  all.  Franz  Hoff- 
man :  "  The  system  {of  Pantheism)  which  sinks  its  asaained 
God  to  a  nalura  naiurans,  without  will  and  consciousness, 
would  be  more  correctly  styled  Pancoamism." '  2.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Neo-Platouist  Franciscus  Patriuiua 
(1529-1597).  The  parts  were,  i.  Panaugy  (All-eye),  light 
comes  from  God  as  the  primal  light,  ii.  Panarchy  [All-rule), 
God  is  the  supreme  principle,  contrnlling  all.  lii.  Pampsy- 
chy  (AU-soul),  everything  is  possessed  of  soul.  iv.  Pancns- 
mism  (All-cosmos),  "  by  light  and  space,  which  are  incorpo- 
real substances,  everything  in  the  cosmos  has  unity  and  con- 
nection." —  Krug. 

PANLOQISM  (Gr.),  all-wisdom  ;  Pantheism  as  it  presents  God 
as  the  all -pervading,  vitalizing,  and  controlling  primal  reason. 

PANNOM  Y  (Gr.),  all-law ;  the  law  of  laws,  the  law  of  reason  as 
universal. 

PANSOPHY,  PANTOSOPHY  (Gr.),  all-wisdom:  1.  Pantheism, 
see  Panlogrism,     2.  The  pretence  of  uuiversal  knowledge. 

'PANTHEISM,  —  The  doctrine  of  Spinoza  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  Atheism,  "but  quite  erroneously."  —  C.  F.  V. 
Pantheism,  Classi&oation  ofc — Pantheism  has  different  forms : 
Material  Pantheism,  according  to  which  the  mere  matter  of  the 
universe,  with  its  forces,  including  life  and  thouffht,  as  the 
result  of  organism,  constitute  the  One  All,  which  may  be 
called  God. 

1  JSt'.  rif  aneiifylc  Ideal,  i[.  2S8.  >  ZtKhr.  v.  t^hU,  iWlU.  68. 
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Organvi  or  Vital  Fanlheism,  according  to  which  all  nature  has 
life,  and  an  impersonal  power  is  substituted  for  a  personal 
God. 
One  Suhslance  Pantlieum,  according  to  which  there  is  but  one 
substance.  This  substance  is  infinite;  a  part  of  it  is  sub- 
stance finite,  and  man.  is  such  a  part  of  the  divine  substance. 
This  is  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoaa, 
Ideal  Fant/ieiam,  according  to  which  God  and  the  universe  are 
creations  of  the  iniad  of  man.  —  Schelling  and  Ilegel.  "  Pan- 
theism is  the  poetry  of  Atheism."  —  F,  Wewraan,'  C,  F.  V. 
See  JCrauth.' 
Pautlieism,  Ancient.— Aeschylus :  "  Zpus  is  earth,  air,  heaven, 
and  altogether  all."  Anaxagoras:  "The  nous  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  all."  Parmenides:  "The  single  substance  ia  the 
one  and  all,"  Pantheism,  Mediceval  and  Early  modern. — 
Giordano  Bruno,  Meister  Eckart,  Scotus  Brigena,  Pauthe- 
ism,  Modern.^Jacob  Boehme,  Spinoza.  Pantheism,  Ee- 
eent.—J.  G.  Fichte,  Hegel,  Scliclling,  Schwarz,  Steadel. 
PactheiEm,  Opponents  of.— I.  H.  Fichte:  "The  spirit,  the 
consciousness,  is  that  very  thing  by  which  the  absolute  is 
God~iiot  abare  infinitude,  but  the  eternal  person  separat- 
ing itself  from  it."'  Eeichlin-Melde^,Ulrici.  Wirth:"Pan- 
theism  has  passed  its  meridian,  and  liaa  shown  most  clearly 
that  it  is  not  able  to  give  a  completely  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy." ' 

PANTHEIST,  one  who  accepts  Pantheism.—"  One  of  the  first 
■  uses  of  tliis  word  is  by  Tolaud,  in  the  Panikdsticon,  1720, 
where  it  ha»  its  ancient  polytheistic  sense.  It  is  a  little  later 
that  it  passes  from  the  idea  of  the  worship  of  the  whole  of 
the  gods  to  the  worship  of  the  entire  universe,  looked  at  as 
God.  It-  is  now  used  to  denote  the  disbelief  of  a  personal 
first-cause;  but  a  distinotiou  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
Pantheism  like  that  of  Averroea,  which  regards  the  world  as 
an  emanation  and  sustained  by  an  anhna  rmindi,  and  that 
which,  like  the  view  of  Spinoaa,  regards  the  slim  total  of  all 
things  to  be  deity." — See  Farrar."    F.  V.  3. 

*Parable.    ' 

PAEADIGMATIC,  PAEADIGMATICAL  (Gr.),  presenting  a 
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paradigm,  pattern,  model,  plan,  {Lat.  Exemplar;)  an  argu- 
ment, proof  from  example;  showing  by  example;  consist- 
ing of  examples. 

^Paradox. 

PAEAIIPOMENA  (Gr.),  things  omitted  ;  ia  philosophical  Ut- 
enitiire,  a  BUjip lenient. 

■"Paralogism,  Paralogy. 
*ParalogiBm  of  Pure  Reason.— Kant,' 

PAItALOGISTICS,  systematic  treatment  of  fallacies ;  sophistics. 

*PHre3mony  [Law  of). 

PARENESIS  (Gr.),  exhortation,  address,  advice,  counsel ;  hence 
Parenetie,  hortatory, 

PAEERGON.  PAREEGA,  PARERGY  (Gr),  subordinate ; 
matter  introduced  incidentally  ;  appendix. 

PARITY,  in  Logic,  when  one  case  has  been  demonstrated,  simi- 
lar cases  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  like  course  of  reasoning. 

PARONYM,  *PAR0NTM0U8  (Gr.),  of  like  signification  with ; 
formed  from  a  primitive.  — See  Coajugate. 

*Part. 

PARTHENOGENESIS  (Gr.),  virgin-produclion ;  in  Biology, 
"  tlie  successive  production  of  procreating  individuals  from 
a  single  ovum."  "  Reproduction  without  immediately  ante- 
cedent impregnation."  —  Richard  Oweo,  F.  R.  S.' 

PARTICIPATION  (Lat.),  partaking,  sharing. 

PARTICULAR  (Lat.),  of  or  concerning  a  part;  in  Logic,  ap- 
plied to  propositions,  in  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  a  part, 
indefinitely,  of  its  eztension;  the  judgment  of  an  indetermi- 
nate quantity,  less  than  the  whole ;  opposed  to  indefinite,  in- 
dividual, and  universal,  j.u.  — Hamilton.' 

PARTITION,  division,  g.v. 

PAEtTSIA,  PAROTTSIA  (Gr,),  presence ;  in  Plotinus,  a  presen- 
tiating  intuition  of  the  Absolute,  or  God,  bringing  man  into 
direct  union  wllh  Him, 

■*PASSION,  "  higlily  excited  and  agitating  feeling,  violently 
urging  toward  a  single  course  of  action.  Intense  emotion, 
sometimes  sufTering."  —  C,  F.  V, 

*Passion3  (tbe). 

PASSIVE,  "  A  passive  state  is  the  state  of  a  thing  while  it  ia 

t  SilTi,  rifm,.  398  Bf<|. ;  rrclesomena,  J  S9 ;  Lojik,  J  90.    >0a  IhrOisxaginieii,  Lonil., 
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Operated  upon  by  some  cause.  Ererything  and  every  being 
but  God  is  liable  to  be  iu  tliis  state.  He  is  pure  energy  — 
always  active  but  never  acted  upon,  wbile  everything  else  is 
liable  to  suffer  cliange."  —  See  Harris,^  F.V.  3. 
PASSIVITY,  quality  of  the  passive;  opposed  to  activity  ;  inter- 
nal and  external  sensibility. 

FATHOIiOGICAL,  pertaining  to  "  the  element  of  instinctive 
feeling,  of  instinctive  sensational  motive."  —  Stirling.' 

PENALTY  (Ger.  Slro/e).  in  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Objective 
Spirit,  the  right,  restoring  itself  against  the  particular  will, 
the  negation  of  the  wrong.  Theories  that  found  the  right  of 
penalty  on  purposes  to  prevent,  deter,  intimidate,  or  correct, 
mistake  the  nature  of  penalty.  Prevention,  intimidation, 
etc.,  are  licite  ends,  i.  e.,  mere  means,  and  these,  too,  uiicer- 
tiuQ  meaus.  But  an  act  of  justice  cannot  bed^radedintoa 
mere  means :  justice  is  not  exercised  in  order  tliat  anything 
but  itself  be  attained  and  realized.  The  fulfilment  and  seif- 
nianifestation  of  justice  is  an  absolute  end,  an  end  unto  its 
own  self.  The  special  considerations  which  have  been  men- 
tioned can  come  to  be  discussed  only  in  reference  to  the  mo- 
dality of  the  penalty.  The  penalty  which  is  realized  in  the 
person  of  a  criminal  is  his  right,  his  reason,  hk  law,  under 
which,  tlien,  he  isjustlysubsumed.  His  act  falls  on  his  own 
head.  Hegel  defends,  therefore,  even  capital  punishments, 
the  repeal  of  which  appears  to  him  untimely  sentimentality. 
— Schwegler.' 

PEE.  ACCIDElfS,  in  Logic,  conversion  by  which  we  pass  from 
A  fo  I ;  conversion  by  limitation. 

PERCEPT,— See  Perception. 

PERCEPTIBLE,  capable  of  being  grasped  by  perception,  q.  v. 

*PEECEPTI01f.-Sir  W.  Hamilton'  employs  V.  to  denote  the 
faculty  and  the  perceiving  act,  and  pereept  the  object  per- 
ceived. "A  pei-cept  may  be  defined — the  cognitive  element 
in  an  act  of  sensation." — Lowndes.'  "  Descartes,  Male- 
branch  e,  Arnauld,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in  general  before 
Eeid,  emj)Ioyed  perception  as  co-extensive  with  conscious- 
ness, By  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  their  followers,  it  was  used  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  as  equivalent  to  repreaenlaUon  ot  idea  proper, 
1  Daili>giii  cfBCfrning  HoppiTiea,  p.  SC,  note,    a  AnnofaL  fin  Seliwefflerj  iOi.  '  Hiaiorj/, 
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and  aa  oontradistinguislied  from  apperception  or  conscious- 
ness. Reid's  limitation  of  tlie  term,  tiiougli  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  defended  are  not  of  the  strongest,  is  iaiminent, 
and  has  been  very  generally  admitted."  Hamilton.' — F. 
V.  3. 
Perception,  Perceptions,  Sense-  (Ger.  Wahrnehfaung,  Sinnes- 
perceptionen],  —  Aristotle;  "Sense  is  not  deceitful  in  what 
falls  within  its  own  province."  "Eespecting  color,  it  is 
sight,  and  not  taste,  that  judges;  and  respecting  juices,  it  is 
taste,  but  not  sight;  each  of  which  never  at  the  same  time 
affirms  about  the  same  thing  that  simultaneously  a  thing  is 
so  and  not  so  disposed." '  "  Composition  and  division  are 
in  the  intellect,  but  not  in  the  things  themselves."'  Carri- 
ere,  Drobisoh,  I.  H.  Fichte,  Liebmaun,  Lotze,  Scheliwieu, 
Schopenhauer,  Tittmann,  Ulrici,  and  probably  the  mass  of 
philosophers,  hold  that  the  external  incentive,  and  the  sense- 
impressioGB  wrought  by  it,  are  something  wholly  different 
from  the  sensatioiia  and  perceptions  they  evoke  in  us,  and 
that  the  sense-impressiona  must  be  permuted  into  the  sen- 
sations  and  perceptions  which  are  different  from  them.  This 
permutation  is  not  possible  without  a  respondent  proper  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  percipient  subjecl,  the  soul.  The 
subjective  activity,  therefore,  must  be  accessory  to  the  sense- 
impressions,  to  bring  about  the  perception  which  shapes 
itself  in  us.*  Carriere,  Drohiach,  I.  H.  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and 
the  metaphysicians  generally,  accept  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  the  explanation  of  color  by  different  degiees  of 
velocity  in  the  undulations  permuted  into  sensation.  Ul- 
rici : ''  It  has  been  firmly  established  by  modern  science,  that 
to  things  in  themselves  pertains  neither  color  nor  sound, 
neither  smell  nor  taste ;  on  the  contrary,  what  we  perceive 
as  color,  sound,  &c.,  is  physically  (in  itself)  wholly  another 
thing;  that  is,  it  must  be  thought  of  as  wholly  another  thing 
than  that  which  to  us  it  immediately  appears  to  be."  "Our 
senserperceptions  [of  this  class]  do  not  correspond  to  the  iu- 
itse If  of  things."  "'The  same  electric  stream  produces  in  the 
i  a  spark,  in  the  ear  as  a  crackling,  in  the 
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Kose  as  a  phosphoric  odor,  in  the  tongue  as  acidity,  on  the 
skin  as  stinging.  Whicli  of  these  diverse  perceptions  ia  the 
true  one,  corresponding  with  ttio  objectivity?"^  In  tliese 
views,  however,  is  involved  only  the  prineiple  of  a  particu- 
lar class  of  sense- perceptions,  nor  do  they  of  necessity  deny 
what  I.  H.  Fichte  specially  maintains,  tiiat  "  the  sense-per- 
ceptions point  to  something  correspondent  in  the  objective 
relations  of  things,"  and  th-it  "  the  independence  on  our  will 
of  what  ia  contained  in  t  p       p  es-itatesour 

conceiving  that  there  i  d     '     J.  Q, 

Fichte  and  all  the  stric     d  n    h      sense-per- 

ceptions are  exclusively  d        d  ciousnesa, 

and  yet  "  the  activity  of        b^  h        fa  If      aches  out 

into  infinity,  strikes  up  is  of  the 

non-ego."'    I.  H.  Fich        &  h  ,*  Wirth, 

and  others  explain  the  on  of  tho 

retina  to  external  objects  u  ta  y  and  un- 

conscious, grounded  on  w  Friedrich 

Fischer;  "Perception  ia         n  te     as  object- 

ive, and  this  objectivity  b     uference: 

the  ego  enters  the  exter  ec  nesa  goes 

forth  from  the  eye  to  t        b     ta  Perception 

presents  us  only  the  mai       d        b  lis  mani- 

fold into  unities,  into  ind  ts  f  the  un- 

derstanding is  necessary.  This  act  rests  on  the  a  priori 
unity  of  cons cionan ess,  and  this  bringing  tog'ether  of  what  is 
manifold  in  perception  to  the  indivisible  mental  representa- 
tions, in  virtue  of  this  unity  of  consciousness,  is  the  syn- 
thetic transcendental  unity  of  apperception."'  Leibnitz 
andJjocke:  see  Nihil  in Intellecta,  Thilo:  "If  our  sense- 
perceptions  correspond  with  no  CKternal  reality,  how  is 
it  to  be  explained  that  in  all  men  the  illusion  takes  the 
shape  of  preciaebj  Ihis  concrete  outer  world?"'  The  inde- 
pendence on  the  will  of  sense -perception  is  urged  as  an  ai^u- 
ment  against  idealism.  —  See  Krnuth,'°Steudel,"  Wirth." 
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Perception  of  Season,  in  Jacobi,  implies  a  "non-explana- 
tory, positively  revelatory,  unconditionally  deciding  reason 
or  beiie.f  of  reason.  As  there  is  a  perception  of  sense,  so  also 
must  there  be  a  perception  of  reason,  against  wliich  latter 
demonstration  will  as  little  avail  aa  against  the  former."  — 
Schwegler.' 

''Perceptions  (obscure), 

^PERFECT,  in  Logic,  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  first  figure,  aa 
a  peculiarly  eviileut  and  cogent  form  of  argument. 

'PERFECTIBILITY,  THE  DOCTRINE  OF,  is  tliat  men  are 
capable,  individually  and  socially,  of  reaching  a  state  of  per- 
fection. 

PERFECTIHABIA  [barbarous  Latin),  perfection-havicg ;  a 
scholastic  ayuonym  of  entelechy,  q.v. 

*PERFECTIO]J,  "  the  full  and  harjnoniouB  development  of  all 
our  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  intellectual  and  moral; 
by  Auppineas  is  meant  the  complement  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  which  we  are  susceptible,  Humaa  perfection  and  humau 
happiness  coincide,  and  thus  constitute  iu  reality  but  a  single 
end."  — Sir  W.Hamilton.'    F.  V.  3. 

PEEIAHTOLOGT  (Gr.),  talking  about  one's  self  excessively; 

PEBJODIC,  in  Quantitative  Induction,  applied  to  changes  of 
phenomena,  alternately  increasing  and  decreasing. 

^PERIPATETIC,  a.  and  n.    Hence,  Peripateticism. 

PEB  SE  (Lat.),  in  itself;  used  of  a  concept  or  thing,  regarded 
apart  from  its  relations  to  any  other  concept  or  thing,  —  See 
Abstraction  and  TMng  in  Itself. 

"PERSOW,  "  contrasted  with  f/tinc/  and  animal,  a  being  capable 
of  exercising  understanding  and  will  —  a  self-determining 
iiit-el!igeiice."--C.  F.  V. 
Person,  in  Hegel's  doctrine  of  the  objective  spirit,  "  the  indi- 
vidual, so  far  as  lie  is  capable  of  having  rights,  so  far  as  he 
liaa  riglits  and  exercises  them."  —  Schwegler.^ 
Person,  in  Kant,*  1.  A  logical  subject— substance  according 
to  the  pure  concept— that  amid  changes  is  self-conscious 
of  numerical  unity.    2.  A  real  subject :  abiding  substance 

1  HiKm-v,  Sllrling-s  Trnnilst.,  2S2,     s  M'K,ph..  I,  20.     SG™MtJj!t,  XLV.,  tli.  2  a, 
tCiit.  d.  rein.  P.™.  1.408,112;  Heiiiph.  da-  iUlra,  65;  O-itikd-priKl.  y'tnaaifl.  It 
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with  conscinusnesa  of  its  identity.  3.  A  rational  subject,  in 
as  far  an  it  h  independent  of  the  niecl  niam  of  nuluie  can 
propose  its  own  aims,  aud  be  its  unu  \iia  jiid  si  responsible 
for  its  acta. 
*PEESONALITT.  — I.  H.  Fidite:  "Personality  is  the  iunda 
mental  form  of  the  spirit  aa  such,  tl  t  abbolutelv  equalizing 
and  common,  and  Kenceas  form,  the  same  in  all  ^piiits  up  to 
God  hiniBelf.'"  Fries:  "The  esscntul  niture  of  ritional 
spirit,  which  has  no  subordinate  value,  but  an  absolute  one, 
exalted  above  all  comparison,  the  value  which  we  murk  by 
tliephrasepersonaLdignity,persoiii!l  worth.'"  Kant;  "That 
which  involves  unity  of  seli-consciousneaa ;  real  identity  of 
an  intellectual  substance;  moral  freedom  under  mora!  law ; 
the  attribute  of  a  being  in  virtue  of  which  it  can  liave  the 
Ego  in  its  mental  representation."'  Kant  distinguishes 
P.  as  moral,  psychological  and  transcendental.  Miiimon: 
"Unity  of  consciouaneaa  at  different  times.'"  Schelling; 
"Identity  esalied  to  spirituality."  "Uuioii  of  a  self-depen- 
dent, with  a  basis  independent  of  it,  so  that  both  completely 
maintain  tlieniselvcs,  and  are  but  one  being."  "We  call  a 
teing  personal  in  as  far  as  it  is  free  from  the  universal  and 
is/or  il»el/,  in  asfarasit  pertains  to  it,  to  be,  apart  from  reason, 
in  accord  with  a  will  of  its  own."  ^  Wirth :  "  Individuality 
knowing  itself  in  distinction  from  another."*— See Steudel, 
On  the  personality  of  man  as  involved  in  Idealism.'  See 
K  ran  til  .^ 
Personality  as  afSrmed  of  God.— The  question  as  between 
Deism  and  Theism  on  the  one  side  and  Pantheism,  g.  v.,  on 
the  other,  as  to  the  •piO{iex personaiily,  q.  v.,  of  God. —  Seel, 
Chalybgus,"  J.  G.  FJchte,'"  Hegel "  {claimed  both  for  and 
against  the  doctrine  that  God  i-eacbes  pei'sonality  in  man), 
Michelet,"  Noack,"  Schelling,"  Scotua  Krigena."    II.  I.  H. 

"a?-i«*li>n,  s.y.    ' AnOinijianoi!,^. 

S  Ifnitr',  I.,  vii  a:0,MJ,  SHa;  XL,  L 
1f,\.  tZIo'lir  V.  Vi.:lilf.  IM.  118.  '  nUnroplae  im  Pinif«,  I  ,  (L  llt-UB.  '  i-i-nltni- 
mena  In  Bn-h'Uv,  124, 12B,  l-H.  '  P«"der«e-I'il- IWo.'V'lilf,  as,  !»  Wei^t,  II.  Wft,  HI ; 
1',  4":V.  4"i1.  ■'  17-i*c.  II  IB.  27.317,  ai9;  XI.  iH),  Bl,  «r«-i02;  XIL  64J,  ftir  tho  pet. 
Bnmliiv;  II.  ir.;  YII  2ii  XI. BO;  XIL  ^1(1,-J1B,  SlOjiM,  anil  mnny  ntbar  prnffliisfn 

3B,  82,  161-IK";  Kainirahl.  H.^St;  Zlinhr.  " Der  Grdanie,"  I.  4a;  II.  Eas  ;  Ill.ja. 
^  Eehgi^ia-B'g'-iff  Hr^''s,  ^  u  ITBrfc-,  I_  I.  130.  200 :  tii.  COO,  8(13;  Tii.  S91,  4U3i 
Tlil.  1%,  "A,  SI.  >^  Br.  dmiBBjui  lf„li4rie,  tianBL  ajid  edited  i>j  Noacli,  iu  tbs  fAtlam- 
phitdit  Jtiblillliet  (Kirclimaim). 
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Fichte,'  Franz  Hoffmann,^  Lotze,'  Bosenkraiiz*  Schopen- 
hauer ("impersonal  God  is  a  contradiction  in  the  adjective"),* 
Schwarz«  Ulrici,'  Wirth.*  — See  Steudel.' 

PERSOWIFY,  hypostasize ;  to  invest  with  the  qualities  of  per- 
son, either  actually  or  in  thought. 

FESSlinSM  (Lat.),  worst-ism ;  the  doctrine  that  the  world  ia 
the  worst  pcmible  (not  the  worst  intaginabk) ;  opposed  to 
Optimism,  q.  v.  —  Schopenhauer.^"  See  Steudel,"  Ulrici,'^ 
Hermann.'^ 

*PETITIO  PRIlfCIPn.  — See  Fallacy. 

PHAMTASM,  PHANTOM,  FANTASM,  FAKTOM  (Gr.),  an 
appearance,  phantom ;  image ;  mere  image,  unreality,  dis- 
tinguished by  Plato  from  ei/son,  A.  mental  image,  given  as 
if  by  sense-perception,  hut  without  an  objective  external  ob- 
ject. 

PHANTAST,  FANTAST,  one  who  loves  and  believes  in  the 
phantasmal,  or  chimerical. 

PHAMTASY,  fency.  P,  TRAN SCESDEITTAL,  in  Kant,  im- 
agination,  mental  copying,  the  faculty  of  reducing  sensationa 
to  pheuomeaoa,  of  shaping  from  their  order  something  cor- 
respondent with  them  —  like  a  picture  in  mosaic. —  Meilin.'* 

PSASE  (Gr.),  appearance;  changing  appearance,  aspect,  as  "the 
phases  of  humanity,"  "the  phases  of  belief,"  "P.  of  Phi- 
losophy." 

PHiENOMEHOLOGY,  PHENOMENOLOGY  (Gr.),  1.  "A sci- 
ence of  things  as  they  are  recognized  by  our  senses,  and  of 
the  facts  as  they  appear  in  our  experience."  —  C.  F.  V.  See 
Nature.  2.  In  Kant,'*  that  part  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  nature  which  considers  the  movement  or  rest  of  matter 
merely  with  reference  to  modality,  that  is,  as  n  phen 
of  sense-perception. 
Pluenomenology  of  ttia  Spirit,  Hegel's  (1807),  i: 

1  idre  A  iVwfinlfc/i'L'eW,  73  sefl.    <•  ZIKIiT.  "  Der  Gedimki,"  TJI.  SS.    ' 
111,612,676.  t3!Adii^au.Ife^,Z! 

t  iVrsi^n,  L  ISO ;  ZarelclieaJ.  ffntnif ..  la    '  IbrdrrUBgaa  an  n'ns  /Ai/nj 
gmmrl,  JS;  Soli.  Ifahir  n.  lltnuA  (1867),  3S-3«.    '  ZIk/o-.  v.  Fichu,  xxr 


G7a~673,Ga3i  f)'iiiin))(Iiill,'  Sdiiifentmtr-Laieoa,I\:n(mia»uiKt«.\itb'sl'i'alr^mtiia 
Id  SerfteiBjl,  118,  119.  'I  Fldl€toplii6  im  UMTla,  11^  i.  6SS-W2.  "  SDalut.  Emalb't 
TrauaUt.,  106.  ^  Gifffnjn(a  d.  Cliaeiiehm  u.  d.  raniinHwlim  in  d.  nsasr  I^iltMpkie 
(1ST7),  IBti-ieS.    "  KsnsUprmlie,  a.  v.    "  ifa(io-ioiSMi«e;Bi«.  "L  138. 
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Tided:  Preface— of  scieatific  cognizing.    Introduction — I. 
Consciousness  ;    II.  Self- consciousness ;     III.  Reason ;   IV, 
Tlie  Spirit;  V.  Eeligion.;  VI.  Absolute  Knowing.' — Schw^- 
ler.' 
PHENOMENAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  phenomenon  ;  opposed 
to  the  An  sick,  the  per  se,  the  essential,  the  noumen,  the  ob- 
jective, as  P.  world. 
^PHENOIIlIEHON. — "We  have   'phenomena  of  nature'  and 
'phenomena  of  mind.'"    "P.  can  he  known  only  along  with 
something  else  "  (that  is  with  self).  —  C  F,  V. 
PHIL  (Gr.),  love;  in  composite  words  marking  love ;  friendli- 
ness, adherence. 
PHILANTHROPISM,  a  system  of  education,  independent  of 
classic  culture,  and  claiming  to  be  purely  human,  as  directed 
to  things. 
•PHILANTHEOPY,  practical  love  to  man,  love  of  our  neigh- 
bor ;  opposed  to  selfishness. 
PHILOSOMATIST  {Gr.  ^iao^,  np^o,  a  lover  of  the  body).  -"When 
you  see  a  man  afraid  to  die,  this  is  evidence  that  he  is  not 
a  philosopher,  but  a  lover  of  bodily  eDJoyments."  — Plato.' 
C.  F.  V. 
PHILOSOPHASTEK,  PHILOSOPHIST,  PHILOSOPHISM, 

uticd  to  mark  the  empty  pretence  to  philosophy. 
PHILOSOPHEME  (Gr.),  a  philosophical  doctrine,  statement,  or 

proposition, 
PHILOSOPHER,  one  who  thinks  in  accordance  with  philosoph- 

icai  knowledge  and  judgment. 
PHILOSOPHICAL,  of,  in  accord  with,  Philosophy.as  P.  .§)in(.' 
*PHILOSOPHY,  "is  a  rational  explanation  of  tilings  existing 
and  of  things  occurring.  Technically,  P.  is  the  ultimate 
rational  explanation  of  things,  obtained  fay  discovery  of  the 
reason  of  their  existence,  or  by  showing  lohy  tliey  exist. 
Science  is  the  rational  explanation  of  external  phenomena, 
by  discovery  of  invariable  sequence  in  their  occurrence,  and 
postulating  accordingly  a  '  law  of  nature,'  its  object  being  to 
show  how  the  phenomena  exist."  —  C.  F.  V.  "  Philosophy 
began  in  wonder."  —  Aristotle.  "From  wonder  men,  both 
now  and  at  the  first,  began  to  philosophize."'     "  Aristotle's 

SranK,  13 ;  Prokg'meaa  lo  Birkelc}/,  133,  136.    >  i(slapJi.,  Boolt  L,  oh.  11.,  i. 
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definition  of  philosophy  is  '  A  koowledge  of  things  by  their 
causes. '"'  "Thescienceoflruclj,  derived  from  principles."' 
Crusius  :  "  The  complex  of  those  truths  ol  Jleaaou  wliose  ot)- 
ject  is  abiding."^  D'Aleinbert  :*  "  The  application  of  Eeaaon 
to  the  various  object  to  which  't  is  possible  to  apply  it." 
Epicuro  n  e  ff   1 1     tta  n     iiappylife"  (by  exaniina- 

tion  and  n  gl  g  d  )  J  G.  Fichte:'  "Doctrine  of 
knowled        d  t  theory  of  the  scieuces." 

Hegel:'     <-      P  raj     1      d  ng  perception,"    Kant;' 

"  The  sy  t  f  all  t  1  ^  tion  based  om  concepts," 
Schelling  "i  f  tl       4b  olute."     Ulrici ; '"    "  The 

science  of  sciences."  Wolf; "  "  The  science  of  all  the  actual 
and  possible,  as  occupied  with  the  question,  Ifmuf  tuid 
wherefore  f  they  are  actual  aJid  possible."  —  See  Steudel." 

PMlosophy,  Classifleation  of,  DivfsionG  of,  Parts  of. — Krug" 
classifies  tlius :  General  iiitroduction  of  Philosophy  as  & 
whole.  1.  Fundamental  doctrine,  elementary  principles, 
and  methodology.  11.  Logic  (doctrine  of  thought),  pure 
and  applied.  III.  Doctrine  of  cognition,  pure  and  applied. 
IV.  Doctrine  of  taste,  pure  (aesthetics)  and  applied.  V.  Jus, 
sdenee  of  law,  pure  and  applied.  VI.  Etliics,  pure  and 
applied.  VII.  Doctrine  of  religion,  pure  and  applied. 
Kant  characterizes  P.  by  the  terma  analytic,  critical,  empir- 
ical, formal  (Logic),  material  {Metaphysics  in  general), 
practical,  pure,  speculative,  theoretic;  P.  of  Nature,  P.  of 
ft^orals. 

Philosophy,  Divine,  First,  Human,  Natural.— See  Philoso- 
phy, I  1. 
PHIEGM  (PHLEGMATIC}  (Gr.),  flame;  inflammation,  hu- 
mor in  the  body;  temperament,  as  supposed  to  be  aflected 
by  liumor  of  the  blood;  state  of  passivenefes  in  (.haracter, 

PHOWOGNOMICS  (Or.),  a  part  of  physiognomy,  which  judges 
of  character  by  the  voice. 

PHOaONOMIA,  PHOE.ONOMICS  (Gr),  the  theory  and  sci- 
ence of  the  forces  and  laws  of  motion ;  cinematics. 

1  J/fiojift. ,¥.,!.  !Do,,II,i.56;  illiic.nd^falBl.Ti.S,  "BuAfc;  CJKSWjIe,  ».  26. 
<B-">fns  lie /fti/nsnpfiie.  ^  Buhl' !  G'tdiichle,  I ,  b^%.  •  ITej-if,  II.  W,  SB.  '' Wirke, 
■VI.,  315.  »  Srin  rmi.,  BM;  Meiklejolm,  We,  607.  «  Wei-hi,  AUb.  1.,  Bd.  ii.,  66. 
"GlmihenK.  msse«,Ml.     '^  Logisti.  DiiC,  5  29.     '^  FhilosuphUiia  ifinrfes,  I.,  i.  1-6. 
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PHREN  (PHKOH")  [Gr.),  the  midriff,  the  breast,  tlie  lieari;, 
the  mind;  ia  composition,  marltin^  rplationa  of  the  mind 
or  to  the  mind;  as,  phrenetic,  phremcs  phrciiitii,  phreiizj 
*PHEENOLOGY  (see  Phren).— See  t  heneM'i  (IMJSj,  totta 
(1845},  Noei  (1839,  1847),  Carus  (1841  lS-15)  Fngeldue  and 
EllioKon  (1846);  Sir  W.  H  m  1  on  (18  8) 
PHaOHTIST  (Gr.),  a  deep,  ha  d  tl   nk        a  j  i   lo  ophe      ap 

plied  derisively  to  Soctate  by  A     ttplan 
PHRONTISTERY  (Gr.),  a  pHce  fo     n  eJ  at    n      as!     I 
study;  "a  thinking-shop        appl  ed  to   tl  e      b  ol  ol  'i 
rates  by  Ariatophaiics.' 
PHYS   (Gr.),  nature     in  der    at    es  an  1  compounds   ma  k  ng 
relation  Uj   nature      ai  pi  j    a   tb  opy    1 1  ya  copli  losopby 
and  the  words  following 
PHYSIATRICS   (Gi  )    the  science  of  healing  in  accordance 

with  nature. 
PHYSICAL  (Gr.),  relating  to  mture  relating  to  physics;  Op- 
posed to  mental  or  imimter  il    a.1  P  eammtion,  P.  necessity, 
P.  possibililif.     P  definii  nn  (see  Definition). 
PHYSICIST,  an  investigator  of  phjsn,s  — Krauth/  Herbert 

Spencer.' 
PHYSICO-THEOLOGY   therlocy  derived  from  or  illustrated 
by  facts  in  physics    theokgy  reiiting  on  the  physico-theo- 
logical  proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.    See 
Derham  (1714),  Ray  Pftlej    Brougham  (1835),  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  (1S16  seq  ) 
•PHYSICS,  BOienoe  (f  the  mtiire  of  all  the  objecfs  of  sense. 
Kant  divides  phyaics  tlius     I    Historical  physics,  or  history 
of  nature;  natural  history.    II.  Dogmatic  physics,  or  natu- 
ral science;  physica  in  the  stricter  aenao:  i.  Physi(^raphy, 
description  of  na£ure ;  ii.  Physiogony,  natural  history  in  the 
strict  sense;  iii.  Pure  or  rational  natural  science;  i v.  Ap- 
plied or  empirical  pliysics,^ 
PHYSIOCRATISM,    PHYSIOCRATY,    transcendental;    in 
Kant,'  the  doctrine  which  makes  all  causality  dependent  on 
nature,  and  necessarily  conditioned  by  it. 
Physiognomies,  *Phy3iognomy. 

PHYSIOGOlfY,  in  Kant,  History  of  Nature  [NaUirgeschiaklE), 
as  distinct  from  the  description  of  nature.  — See  Pliysies. 
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PHYSIOGEAPHY,  in  Kant,  description  of  nature  (JVoAwSe- 
schreibunff),  as  distinct  from  Phyiiogony,  q.  v. 

*PHYSIOLOCtY.— "  It  ia  the  province  of  Phydology,  in  dealing 
with  the  brain  and  the  whole  nervous  system,  to  trace  the 
conditions  of  our  feeling  and  knowledge  from  without  as  far 
as  possible  towards  the  inner  circle  of  ezperience.  It  is  the 
province  of  Psychology  ta  trace  the  conditions  of  our  icnowl- 
edge  and  feeling  from  within  as  far  as  possible  towards  the 
outer  world.  As  to  scientifie  results  in  the  former  depart- 
ment, see  Carpenter,'  Maudsley/"  (C.  F.  V.),  Waitz.' 

PHY-TO-THEOLOGY  (Gr.),  plant-theology— a  department  of 
Phyaico-tkeohgy,  q.  v. 

'PICTXTRESaUE,  picturesquencss. 

PlfiBAL  (Lat.),  \\\%  a  pine  cone;  applied  to  a  gland  of  the 
brain,  the  oonarion,  in  which  Descartes  fixed  the  seat  of  the 
soiil,ou  theground  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  brain  which 
is  not  double. 

PLACE  (Fr.  place,  from  Lat.  plalea,  a,  street) ;  defined  space ; 
space.  —  Locke,*  Whe.well.^ 

PLACIT  (Lat.),  opinion,  determination,  prescription. 

PLAGIAEISM  (Lat.),  kidnapping;  in  Ethics,  literary  theft. 

PLASIff  ATICAL,  having  the  power  of  giving  form ;  plastic. 

PLASTIC,  PLASTIC AI,  PLASTICS  (Gr.),  forming,  moulding ; 
in  Esthetics,  applied  to  statuary  and  architecture. 
Plastic  Medinm,  ia  one  of  the  hypotheses  as  to  the  communi- 
cation between  soul  and  body.  "Itis  partly  material,  partly 
spiritual.  As  material,  it  can  be  acted  on  by  the  body ;  and 
as  spiritual,  it  can  act  upon  tliemind.  It  is  a  bridge  thrown 
over  the  abyss  which  separates  matter  from  spirit.  This 
hypothesis  annihilates  itself.  Between  an  extended  and 
unextended  substance  there  can  be'no  middle  existence; 
these  being  not  simply  different  in  degree,  hut  contradictory. 
If  the  medium  be  neither  body  nor  soul,  it  is  a  chimera;  if 
it  is  at  once  body  and  soul,  it  is  contradictory ;  or  if  to  avoid 
the  contradiction,  it  is  said  to  be,  like  us,  the  union  of  soul 
and  body,  it  ie  itself  in  want  of  a  medium." — Laromiguiere,* 
F.  V.  3. 

I  Meatai  l^ylii^ngy.    ^  Fh^^otngy  and  PalhologJ/  of  Mind.     ^  Tntrod.  t&  Antkn^pologt;, 
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PLAT0HI8M,  the  system  of  Plato  (see  Synthetical  Tables  and 
Plato),  in  general  witii  its  adjectives  applied  to  the  purely 
ideal,  intellectual  or  spiritual,  aa  Platonic  love. 

PLEASURE,  ill  Ethics.  —See  Law  and  Inclination. 

PLESUM:  (Lat.),  filled,  full ;  opiiosed  to  vacuum. 

PLOTINOS,  PL0TINU8  (20S-270),  SYSTEM  OF,  Neoplato- 

PLUSATIVE,  in  IiOgic,  a  name  pro])osed  for  all  propositions 
which  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  fraction  or  number  of  the 
subject  involved, 

■*Pneumatics.    Fueumatism.    *Pneuinatology, 

*Poetry  or  Poesy, 

POINT,  in  Metaphysics,  substance,  g.  v.,  with  the  single  attribute 
of  relation. 

POIAa,  POLARIC,  POLAfilTY  (Gr.),  asis  of  a  sphere,  the 
sphere  which  revolves  on.  this  axis ;  terms  which  mark  the 
property  of  things  to  exhibit  their  operations  in  contrtisted 
directions,  aa  the  magnet  and  the  world.  In  Metaphysics, 
the  Polar  System  considers  pliysical  and  spiritual  nature  as 
opposite  poles— the  real  and  ideal  arc  considered  as  the  poles 
in  wliicb  is  reveaied  the  absolute  which  is  in  itself  indiffer- 
ent.   In  Logic,  polar  marks  the  completest  opposition  of 


POLASITY,  quality  of  having  poles;  "opposite  properties  in 
opposite  directions."  —  Whcwell,'    See  Spencer.' 

FOLEIfflCS  (Gr.),  pertaining  to  warfare;  the  science,  art,  prac- 
tice, or  literary  products  of  antagonistic  discussion, 

POLITICS  (Gr.),  relating  to  citizens;  befitting  a  statesman  ;  be- 
longing to  the  state  or  its  administration;  the  science  and 
art  of  government ;  the  principles  of  social  relations  and 
duties,  as  opposed  to  Ethics,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidual duties,  Beneke  (1837, 1841),  Bentliam,  Adam  Fer- 
guason  (1767),  J.  Q.  Fichte  (1800),  Hobbes  (1642),  Kant, 
Paley  (1785),  Ritter  (1837),  Spinoza. 

POLITY  (Gr.),  citizenship;  the  constitution  of  a  state ;  princi- 
ples and  form  of  governmeiit ;  the  resultant  government  — 
Whewell.' 

POLLICITATION. -See  Promise. 
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POLY  (Gr.),  many,  much,  as  Polyarchy,  Polycracy,  rule  by 
many ;  Polygamy,  marriage  to  many  wives ;  Polylogy, 
mach  talking ;  Polyonomy,  multiplicity  of  names ;  Polyzct- 
ise,  to  put  many  and  useless  questions. 

P0LYARCHI8T,  POLTARCHT,  terms  relating  to  the  theory 
opposed  to  the  monarchy  of  God;  "mundane  arisloci acy, 
that  is,  a  multipliuity  of  firat  principles  and  independent 
deities."  —  Cudworth.' 

POLYCHOERANY,  POLYCOIRAKY  (Gr.],  rule  of  many; 
applied  tti  an  "  aristocracy  of  gods."  —  Ctidworth.' 

*Polygamy. 

POLYHISTOK.  (Gr.),  a  univeraal  scholar;  a  man  of  large  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  various  departments  of  learning, 
Suoli  a  man  was  Julina  Oieaar  Scaliger. — Kant,'  Morhof.* 

POLYLEIIIIffA,  an  argument  of  the  same  form  as  a  dilemma, 
but  in  which  there  are  more  than  two  alternatives. — Jevons. 

POLYMATH  (Gr.),  a  man  of  vast  learning.—"  Democritus,  the 
younger,  was  the  greatest  polymath  before  Aristotle."  "  Leib- 
nitz, after  Aristotle,  is  the  polymath  of  the  greatest  genius 
that  ever  lived.  He  united  the  greatest,  the  most  penetrat- 
ing power  of  intellect  with  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
erudition."  —  Schwegler.' 

POLYSYLLOaiSM,  POLYSYLLOGISTIC,  involving  several 
syllogisms  in  a  continuous  train  of  reasoning. 

POLYTECHNICS  (Gr.),  skilled  in  many  arts ;  a  school  whose 
aim  is  to  educate  into  skill  in  many  braachea  of  art  or  ad- 

*Polytheism. 

(POLYTOMOTTS,)  POLYTOMY,  POLYCHOTOMY  (Gr.),  many 
divisions  ;  elaasification  into  many  parts,  more  parts  than 
two;  especially  opposed  to  Dichotomy. 

POPULARITY  (Lat.),  the  quality  or  state  of  the  people ;  effort 
to  please  the  people ;  success  in  pleasing  the  people ;  adap- 
tation to  their  wants,  or  their  preferences. 

POPITLAR-PHILOSOPHY,  in  the  18th  century,  the  Wolfian 
Philosophy  rendered  shallow,  and  stated  in  the  tone  of  con- 
versation; represented  by  Mendelssohn. 

PORISK  (Gr.),  a  deduction  from  a  previous  demonstration,  a 

(.;%}(.,  *ii.   >  jfliiroMw",  163.   'JWjfif^ 
»,  mteo,  1T08.    s  BtivlLnj's  Tnmsl.,  26,  IB*. 
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corollary ;  "  proposition  affirming  the  possibility  of  finding 
sucli  conditions  as  will  render  a  certain  problem  capable  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  solutions."— L.  J. 
POSIT,  in  Logic,  to  lay  down,  as  a  position  or  principle. 
POSITION-ABSOLUTE,  in  Herbart,  applied  to  true  being  (real- 
ity), which  we  have  not  to  produce  but  to  recogniza  — 
Scliwegler.' 
POSITIVE.—"  1.  In  its  more  general  acceptation,  affirmative. 
%,  More  re^jtrictedly,  realistic,  iu  contrast  with  imaginative 
and  rationalized.    3.  Applied  to  a  command,  it  diatinguiabea 
what  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  ruler  from  moral 
law,  whicli  is  essentially  right." — C.  F.  V.  See  Horal  Term. 
As  applied  to  philosophy,  see  Positivism.    It  is  applied  by 
Eant  to  evil  which  results  from  the  ground  of  a  direct  an- 
tagonism to  the  good.     In  Hegel,  contrariety  is  divided  into 
positive  and  negative. 
^POSITIVISM  (P08ITIVISTS),  "  the  name  given  by  Comte  to 
his  system,  of  philosophy,  as  proiessedly  based  upon  facts, 
and  expressly  denying  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge  of 
causes."— C.  F.  V.     Why  the  liistory  of  philosophy  ends 
with  Hegel,  and  not  with  Comte,  is  given  hy  Stirling.' 
POSOLOOY  (GJr.).  doctrine  of  proportions;  suggested  by  Bea- 

tham  ^  as  a  name  for  the  science  of  quantity. 
♦POSSIBLE.— See  Wolf  in  Schwegler.^ 

POSTERIOB,  POSTERIORITY,  mark  the  state  of  being  after, 
of  succession  in  thougtit  or  time ;  opposed  to  priority,  and 
airaultaneousneas, 
POST-EXISTEKCE,  after  existence,  future  life.— Addison.  L.J, 
POST  HOC,  ERGO  PROPTER  HOC  (Lat.),  after  this,  and 
therefore   in   consequence   of  this.  —  See   Fallacia   a   aon 
Caasa. 
POSTNATE  (Lat.),  after-born;  subsequent.  — Cudworth.  L.J. 
POSTPR.ffiDICAME]!fTA.— SeePraepraedlcamenta. 
^POSTULATE,  POSTULATUM  (pi  Podulaia),  in  Kant,  "a 
practical  imperative,  given  a  priori^  capable  of  no  explana- 
tion of  its  possibility,  and  consequently  capable  of  no  proof." 
It  covers,  therefore,  not  things,  nor  in  general  the  existence 
of  an  object,  but  only  maxims  or  rules  for  the  action  of  a 
person.— Mcllin." 

'  Btirlrng'B  TranBl.,  290-282,     9  Supplcn.  Nota  In  SdiuK^er.  44&-468.     »  Etiay  m 
Zo^App.S,MDt.lL,  Iv.    •SUrUDg'sTnuul.,E04,205.    '  XtHUbpracAi.B.v. 
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p.  of  tlie  Pure,  Practical  Reason,  in  Kant,'  a  theoretical 
proposition,  not,  as  aucli,  demonstrable,  so  far  as  it  )3  insep- 
arably attached  to  a  practical  law  of  a  priori,  unconditioned 
validity. 
P.  of  Empirical  Thinking  in  General,  in  Kant,'  the  piinci- 
ples  of  modality;  as,  for  example,  "Whatever  haimonizea 
with  the  formal  conditions  of  experience  is  possible. " — SXel- 
!iu.' 

POSTULATED,  in  Kant,'  a  condition  is  said  to  be  {per  thesin), 
when  what  is  indubitably  certain  is  yet  dependent  on  a  defi- 
nite condition  absolutely  necessary  t<i  it, 

POTENCE,  POTENCY,  POTENT  [from  Lat.),  power;  force.— 

"POTENTIAL,  *POTENTIALITY.-See  Capacity.  For  Aris- 
totle's views,  see  Bchwegler.' 

POTENZ  (G-er.),  potency  or  degree.  ScLelling's  term  for  the 
serial  order. 

POVERTY  (Lat.),  sniallnesa  of  means;  need,  want,  indigence; 
to  be  distinguished  from  pauperism.  (Ger.  Armiith.) — See 
Krauth.' 

■*  Power. 

PRACTICAL  (Gr.),  fit  for  action.— "  Kant's  expression  for  the 
reason  when  regarded  as  the  guide  of  will,  in  contrast  with 
reason  regarded  as  a  purely  knowing  power." — C.  F.  V. 
Kant  defines  practical  as  "determining  the  will  directly, 
serving  as  motive,  effecting  a  purely  moral  interest,  leading 
lo  aotions,  to  the  execution  of  rules,  prescriptions,  or  other 
things  known  f«  us,  of  which  we  avail  ourselres  ;  what,  as 
cause  or  effect,  is  connected  with  free  willing;"^  as,  the 
moral  interest,  the  moral  law. 
Practical  for  Itself,  in  Kant,'  laying  down  law  uncondition- 
ally. Such  is  the  reason,  for  it  lays  down  laws,  whose  ob- 
ject is  itself  only,  and  which  are  independent  of  all  condi- 

PRACTICALLY  GOOD,  inKant,"thatwhichdetennine8  the  will 

by  means  of  the  representations  of  the  reason ;  not  therefore  by 
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sabjectjve  influencea,  but  objectively,  that  is,  on  groands 
which  are  valid  for  every  rational  being  as  such ; '  as,  the 
will  which  is  determined  purely  by  the  moral  law. 

PEACTICE  (Gr.  ],  dniiig.— See  Praxis.  In  Kaiit,^  "  that  effect 
of  a  plan  wliicii  we  regard  as  the  result  of  certain  principles 
of  procedure  placed  in  general  before  the  mind — skilful  ap- 
plication of  knowledge ; "  opposed  to  theory,  q.  v.  A  physi- 
cian in  his  practice  lieals  in  accordance  with  hia  theory. 

PBJE.— See  Pre. 

^PSJEDICABLE,  FREDICABLE,  in  Kant,'  a  derivative,  pure 
notion,  as  force,  action,  passion. 

*Prsedicablea,  Predi  cables. 

*Prsedicament,  Predicament. 

*PH^DICATE,  PREDICATE.  —  See  E.  G.  Latham.'  In  Kant, 
the  mark  which,  in  a  judgment,  is  compared  with  a  thing ;  as, 
in  the  judgment,  "  all  action  is  finite,"  finile  ia  tlie  predicate. 

"Prtepriedicamenta  and  Postprtedicamenta. 

PRAaMATIC,  PRAGMATISM  (Gr.),  relating  to  matterof  fact; 
in  German  Philosophy,  1.  "Peculiarly  employed  to  denote 
that  form  of  history  which,  neglecting  circumstantial  details, 
is  occupied  in  the  scientific  evolution  of  causes  and  effects." 
— Hamilton.'  3.  lu  Kant,'  aorviiig  to  fuliil  our  aims,  pro- 
motive of  our  welfere. 

PRAXIS  (Gr.),  practice ;  materials  for  j>ractic*. 

PRECISIVE  (Lat.),  cutting  off;  in  Logic,  exactly  limiting,  by 
cutting  off  all  that  is  not  absolutely  relative  to  the  purpose, 

FRED,  in  composition.  ^See  Prssd. 

PREDETERMIITISM,  PR.ffiDETERMINISM,  in  Kant.^  the 
doctrine  of  the  determination  of  the  volition  by  grounds  in 
antecedent  time ;  time  whicii,  with  what  it  involves,  is  beyond 
our  control. 

PREDICATION,  affirmation  or  negation,  declaration  or  denial. 

PREFORMATION,  P,.  SYSTEM  OF,  in  Kant.— See  Epigen- 

esis,  and  Evolution,  Theory  of. 
"Prejudice. 
Premise,  'Premiss. 

'  Mrlaph,  d.  smell.  38.  '  Ongmalideea  S6.  d,  fiyeplr,  Avlin^ngfe,  IB.  •  Sfin.  rem., 
108.  t  Logicifi  ii!  arplic.  la  Lmgnagt.^i  2,  T[,  13.  >  DiirEisJ,  1353,  Art.  fJi.  'Me- 
tiq)k.d.Siaan,  4A,    i£si^'MiHnerSait,aa».    '  togie,  Pt.  T.,  tli.  in,  5  a. 
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FBENOTION,  foreknowledge.  —  Berkeley.' 

PREPOILESCE,  predominance. 

^Prescience. 

PRESENTAXrVE,  —See  Knowledge. 

PRESENTIAL,  implying  actual  presence. —  Norria. 

PRESENTIATE,  to  render  present ;  to  render  as  present. 

PEESTABILISBI{Lat.iVtE.!to6i7mBuj),inKant,HheteIeological 
.  principle  jn  regard  to  the  generation  of  organic  beings,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Supceme  First  Cause,  embodied  in  the 
original  products  of  Hia  wisdom,  the  plan,  by  means  of 
which  an  organic  being  brings  forth  its  like  and  the  species 
preserves  itself,  aa  also  the  passing  away  of  individuals  is 
provided  for  by  the  continual  compensation  of  the  very 
nature  which  is  active  in  their  destruction. 

PEESTJLTOR  (Lat.),  one  who  dances  before  others ;  applied  by 
the  writer  De  Mundo  to  the  supreme  God,  "theCoryphteusof 
the  world,  or  the  precentor  and  pretullor  of  it," — Cudsvorth.' 

PEESUPPOSAL,  PEESUPPOSITIOIT  (Lat.),  something  as- 
sumed as  known,  or  admitted;  an  antecedent, 

PRICE  (Lat.),  that  which  buys;  tlie  equivalent  which  may  be 
substituted  for  another  thing ;  relative  value. — Kant,' 

PRimACY  (Lat,),  the  condition  or  state  of  one  who  is  primus ; 
the  first  place  or  rank ;  preference ;  preeminence.  In  Kant,* 
"  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  things  conjoined  by  reason,  the 
preference  of  one  as  the  primary  motive  of  the  union  with 
all  the  rest." 
P.,  in  the  Narrower,  Practical  Sense,  in  Kant,"  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  interest  of  the  one,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  an- 
other is  subordinated  to  it,  it  being  put  Recond  to  no  other. 
In  this  narrower  sense,  the  piactical  reason  has  the  primacy 
over  the  speculative  reason — the  practical  interest  is  su- 
preme, the  speculative  is  subordinate. 

PRIKAL  (Lat.),  first,  the  very  flr^t,  earliest;  from  or  at  the 
beginning;  principal;  originating,  causal;  as,  P.  mailer. 
Duns  Scotns,  "  the  subtle  doctor,  created  high  above  all 
vulgar  common  matter,  a  primary  primal,  a  secondary  pri- 
mal, a  tertiary  primal  matter ;  and  yet  this  matter  was  one." 
—Mi  I  man,' 

lSr(«,pi4.    t  Vrlhrililrrafl,  S76.    >  Jniiff.  ^!!<m,  36T.    *  Met  d.  Sillen.11.    ^  Frak- 
HKh.  Veri,.,m.    '  Prataecli.  Virn.,  2li.    '  Zalin  Wirtjijliiay,  b,  lir.,  oh,  IIL 
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•PBIMABT.— "  The  most  obvious  mode  of  stating  the  differ- 
ence oT  primary  and  secondary  qudities,  appears  to  be  tliat 
of  Loclte,  alightly  modified.  Certain  of  tiie  qujilitiea  of 
bodies,  as  their  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  are  perceived  im- 
mediately in  the  bodies  themselves.  Certain  other  qualities, 
as  Hound,  color,  heu,t,  are  perceived  by  some  medium.  Our 
conviction  that  this  is  the  case  is  spontaneous  and  irresist- 
ible; and  this  dilference  of  qualiliea,  immediately  aad  medi- 
ately perceived,  is  the  distiucLiou  of  primary  and  secondary 
qualities."— Whewell.'    C.  F.  V. 

PEIMIGEKIAL,  PEIMIGENEOTTS  (Lat.),  first-begotten ;  first 
of  ail;  origiual;  primitive. — Glanville. 

PEIMORDIAt  (Lat.),  first  of  all;  original.— H     p 

*Prineipia  essendi  or  Principles  of  Being. 

♦PBISfCIPLE.  -  P.  in  Anasimander,  "  The  eternal  fia  te 
indefinite  ground,  from  which,  in  order  of  t  me  all  arises 
and  into  jvhich  all  returns;"  "that  which  co  p  eh  ends  i  d 
rules  all  the  spheres  of  the  universe,  but  wl  cl  u  derlj  ng 
every  individual  form  of  the  finite  and  mutable,  is  itself 
infinite  and  indefinite."-— Schwegler.' 
Principle,  in  Kant,  as  qualified  by  adjectives:  1.  Absolute  P., 
a  synthetic  cc^nition  drawn  from  concepts.  See  Practical 
P.,  Speculatire  P.  2.  Comparative  P.,  relative;  every  cog- ' 
nition  which  can  be  useil  as  major  in  a  syllogism ;  every 
universal  proposition;  every  judgment  which  renders  com- 
prehensible the  possjbiii^  of  another  judgment.  3.  Exter' 
nai,  Foreign  P.,  lemma ;  concept  derived  from  another  sci- 
ence; opposed  to  internal,  nctiive  P.  4.  Formal  P. — See 
EormaL  5.  Material  P.—Sae  MateriaL  6.  Meiaphysicai 
P.,  li-anscendenial  P.,  presents  the  a  priori  condition,  in 
which  alone  objects  whose  concepts  must  be  empirically 
given  can  be  determined  further  a  priori.  7.  Native  P.,  in- 
ternal, within  the  science ;  opposed  to  Fxlerrud  P.  8.  Prao- 
Ucal P.,  involving  moral  law.  It  is  subdivided  in  the  main: 
as  a,  apodictic ;  6,  assertory ;  c,  formal ;  d,  material ;  e,  prob- 
lematic. 9.  Regulative  P.,  either  a,  of  the  reason;  or  b,  of 
the  understanding.— Mel  1  in.' 
Principle,  in  Kant,  as  qualified  by  connection  with  a  posaes- 

ajv,  qfftffcd.pCh.Kui.iJTB.    »  BllrliUB'a  Trans- 
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sive.  l.P.^4^™%.  — Seep.  ofContinuity  of  Forms.  2. 
JP.  of  all  Human  Cognition.  8.  P.  of  all  Synthetic  JwJgmenta. 
4.  F.  of  Analogies  of  Experience.  5.  F.  of  Anticipa/ions  of 
Ferception.  &.  F.  of  Autonomy  of  the  Will.  T .  F.  of  the  Axioms 
of  Intuition,  8.  P.  of  Qmtinuity.  9.  F.  of  the  Continuity  of 
Forms  or  of  Affinity,  which  requires  a  contiiiuous  transition 
from  one  Tariety  to  another  by  gradual  growth  of  diversity. 
10.  P.  of  Dynamics.  11.  P.  of  the  Seteronomy  of  t/te  Will. 
12.  F.  of  HomogeneUy.  13.  F.  of  Reason.  14.  F.  of  Self-love. 
16.  P.  of  Speeifiaaiion.  16.  F.  of  Tasle. —  MalUa,'  0.  C.  E. 
Schmid.' 
Principle,  Fnndamental,  of  Philosophy.— Chalybans:  "The 
concept  of  Philosophy  itself  is  its  real  principle  —  it  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  individual  human  spirit  come  to  itself."'  J.  G, 
riehte:  "Every  science  must  have  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple." '  Hegel :  "  Philosophy  moves  in  a  circle,  lit  the  begin- 
ning of  which  the  intermediation  swallow?  up  the  end," 
"  that  with  which  it  begins  must  at  the  other  end  appear  as 
result,"  "  the  postulate  of  a  system  of  philosophy  is  its 
result,  and  where  it  goes  in  there  it  comes  out "  ^  Steudel : 
"  In  philosophical  investigation  there  ia  a  guiding  principle, 
but  it  contains  nothing;  it  is  not  a  rea?  principle,  but  only  a 
regulative  one.  It  is  the  principle  which  is  valid  in  every 
sort  of  investigation :  Philosophy  must,  at  every  cost,  strive 
to  establish  the  truth.  Tliere  is  no  other  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  Philosophy — there  can  be  none."  ° 

"Principles  as  Express  or  as  Operative. 

*PaiirCIPIES  OF  ACTIOU,  "  either  Q.)  the  beginning  as  to 
knowledge,  that  is,  the  law  of  right  conduct,  as  the  princi- 
ples of  justice ;  or  (2)  the  beginning  as  to  energy  or  motive 
force,  as  the  priociple  of  self-love."  —  C.  F.  V. 
■*PrincipleR  of  Knowledge. 

*Privation. 

PSIVATIVE  CONCEPTIOlf,  IMMEDIATE  IHIEEENCE 
BY,  in  Logic,  passes  from  any  affirmative  proposition  to  a 
negative  proposition  implied  in  it,  or  equivalent  to  it,  device 
versa.  —  Jevons. 

'  Kumlrpmcflf,  9.  V.    >  WSrlerbtLch,  s,  v.    !  Zlschr  v.  Fmlilt,  xviti.  V  a  ;  Fufd'tm^ltd 
Pkih<t]il,if,  6,  48-^1.     *Begr'ffd.  WSsiimsCliifiUeTire,  ITrrJrt,  1.40,41.     •'Wsrte.y. 
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Privative  Terms,  in  Logic,  express  that  a  thing  is  deprived  of 
a  quality  that  it  hatj,  or  might  have  had,  aa  blind,  dead. 

•PROBABILITY.  -See  Chances. 

^Probable. 

PSOBATIOIT  {probo,  approbo,  to  prove).— To  prove  is  to  evince 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  not  admitted  to  be  true,  from  other 
propositions  tlie  truth  of  which  in  already  established.  In 
every  probation  there  are  three  tilings :  I.  The  Ihesis,  the 
proposition  to  be  proved ;  2.  The  grounds  or  principle  of 
proof;  and,  3.  The  degree  of  urgency  with  which  the  thesis 
is  inferred.  The  rules  of  probation  are  :  1.  Tliat  no  propo- 
sition can  be  employed  as  a  principle  of  probation  which 
stands  itself  in  need  of  proof;  2.  That  notliing  else  be 
proved  than  the  proposition  for  whose  proof  the  probation 
was  instituted.  —  F.  V.  3. 

PROBATIVE,  furnishing  proof.  — Mill.' 

•Problem. 

PROCEDtTRE,  mode  of  proceeding.  —  Spencer.'  See  Method, 
Principle,  Fundamental.  It  may  be  analytic  or  Hyntlietic. 
—  Hegel,'  Schopenhauer,'  Steudel,'  Ulrici." 

'PROGRESS.— See  Perfectibility. 

PROGRESSIOMTST,  one  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gression—I.  In  organic  forms,  opposed  to  Uniformitarian.— 
Spencer.'     2.  In  society, 

PROGRESSIVENESS,  state  of  advancing.— Mill.' 

PROLEPTIC,  PROLEPTICAL  (Gr.),  anticipative ;  in  advance 
of. 

PROMAITATION  (Lat.),  flowing  forth;  emanation. 

•PROMISE  and  POLLICITATIOM".- "  Promise  is  a  volnntary 
pledge  to  do  something  at  a  future  time." — C.  F.  V,  It  ia 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  a  simple  statement  of  in- 
tention, though  the  circumstances  of  such  a  statement  may 
give  it  the  virtual  force  of  a  promise. 

•PROOr,  "Evidence  conflriiiatory  of  a  proposition."— O.  F.  V. 

PROP^DEUTIK  (Gr.,  Ger.),  PROPEDEUTICS,  introductory 
preparation.— See  Jos.  Beck  (1869, 1876),  Hagemann  (1873, 
1875),  Stoy  (1870),  R.  Zimmermann  (18(i7). 
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PEOPEB,  singular. 

"PEOPERTY.— "  1.  That  which  pertains  to  a  thing;  2.  That 
wliich  ia  the  posaesaion  of  a  person. " — 0.  F.  V. 
*Property  (Genecic).     "Property  (Specific), 

•PROPOSITION.— See  De  Morgan/  Hamilton,^  Latham,^  Mil!,' 
Wh!ite!y.> 

PEOPOSITIONAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  proposition.— Watts. 

•Propriety.    *Proprium  (The),  or  Property. 

PROSYILOGISM.— See  Epioheirema,  EpiByllogiflm. 

PROTASIS  (Grr.),  in  Ix^ic,  a  proposition  ;  premiss.  — Aristotle.' 

PROTOPLASM,  PROTOPLASMA  (Gr.),  primary  organic  suh- 
stance.  —  Carpenter.' 

PROTOPLAST,  original;  first  individual,  or  pair  of  individuals 
of  a  species, — E.  G.  Latham.' 

PROTOTYPE  (Gr.),  in  the  first  form,  original,  primitive  ;  arch- 
etype. 

PROTOZOA  (Gr.),  the  simplest  living  organisms. 

PROTREPTIC  (Gr.),  fitted  for  ui^ing  on,  hortative.  —  Plato." 

^PROVERB.— Giuseppe  Giuste  has  a  collection  of  Tuscan 
proverhs,  with  notes,  Florence,  1858  ;  Trench,  proverbs  iind 
their  lessons.  Disraeli,  in  his  (Mrhsiiks  qf  Literature,  has  a 
chapter  on  the  philosophy  of  proverbs.  Baur  said;  "  The 
genius,  wit,  and  wisdom  of  a  nation  are  discovered  by  their 
proverbs."  Scottish  proverbs,  gathered  together  by  David 
Ferguson,  sometime  minister  at  Dunfermline,  and  pnt  or- 
dine  alpAabetico  when  he  departed  this  life,  anno  1598,  Edin., 
16il.  A  complete  collection  of  Scottish  proverbs,  by  James 
Kelly,  M.  A.,  Loud.,  1721.  The  Proverbs  of  Scotland,  by 
Alexander  Hislop,  12mo,  Glasg.,  1662. 

*ProvideQCe. 

PROXIMATE,  in  Logic,  of  genus,' next  higher, 

PROXIME,  in  Logic,  next,  immediate.  — Watts, 

*PRUDENCE,  "  the  habit  of  acting  at  all  times  with  delibera- 
tion ajid  forethought  (in  view  of  the  lessons  of  experience)." 
—  C.  F.V. 

PSEUDO  (Gr.),  false. 
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PSYCHAGOaiST,  PSYCHAGOGUE  (Gr.)-— 1.  One  who  leads 
souis  to  the  nether  world  or  brings  them  from  it.    2.  Oue 
who  wins  souis  by  persuasion. 
PSYCHAGOGY  (Gr.).— l.  Evocation  of  souls  from  tlie  other 

world.    2,  Persuasion. 
P8YCHAI,  psychical. 

PSYCHE  (Gr.).— L  Breath  (Lat.  anima),  especially  as  the  sign 
of  life;  life  of  man  and  animals.  2.  The  soul  or  immortal 
part  of  man,  aa  opposed  to  his  body  or  perishable  part ;  de- 
parted soul,  spirit,  ghost ;  the  abstract  notion  of  the  soul  or 
spirit  of  man  (Lat.  animus) ;  the  seat  of  thumos,  that  is,  of 
the  witl,desires,andpassioas;the»i>u/,Aear^,- especially  seMHo/ 
desire,  propension,  appetite.  3.  As  the  organ  of  Noue,  that  is, 
of  thought  and  judgment,  the  soul,  mind,  reason,  tindereland' 
ing. — Plato.  For  a  distinction  made  by  Plato  between  Psyche 
and  Nona,  see  Lewes.'  4.  The  vital  principle;  and  generally 
the  anima  mundi,  or  animating  spirit  of  the  universe,  sup- 
posed, in  the  Ancient  Philosophy,  to  pervade  eartb,sea,  and 
heavens.  5.  The  butterjlij  [papilio  braesiae],  perhaps  as  being 
an  emblem  of  the  immortal  sonl,  by  reason  of  its  passing 
through  a  kind  of  death  in  the  chrysalis  form.  6.  As  a 
proper  name,  Psyeki,  mistress  of  Eros  or  Love,  emblem  of 
the  soul.  She  is  represented  in  art  with  butterflies'  wings, 
or  as  a  butterfly.— See  Liddell  and  Scott." 
PSYCHIATER  (Gr.),  a  physician  who  makes  mental  disease  the 
subject  of  his  special  study  and  practice.  Hence,  psychiat- 
ria,  psychiatry,  psychiatric. 
PSYCHIC  and  PSYCHICAL  (Gr.),  of  the  soul  or  mind ;  spir- 
itual; mental;  "pertaining  to  the  soul.  Applied  to  force 
or  phenomena  distinctive  of  mind.  Used  in.  contrast  with 
physical." — 0.  F.  V,  See  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.' 
PSYCHICS,  psychology. 
*P8YCHISM;.— Hence,  Psychiat. 
PSYCHOGNOSY  (Gr.),  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  soul.  Hence, 

Psychognostic. 
PSYCHOGOUT  (Gr.),  progressive  generation,  development  of 

the  soul.    Hence,  Psychogenic 
PSYCHOGRAPHY  (Gr.),  history,  description  of  the  soul  and 
its  fuculties.    Hence,  Psychographic. 

laStfDTjr  (4tb.ed.lB71),  I,aSB,iinee.    *  Greeh-BnglUh  Lexicim,  ech.  tA.    '  obssart 
B^taixs  ofllm  Bi-atii  iiad  J/inrf,  uJi,  v.,  mi. 
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828  PSYCHOLOGY. 

*PSYCHOLOGT,  "that  part  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
soul  {de  anima) ;  the  science  of  those  things  which  are  pos- 
sible through  human  souls," — Wolf.'^  "A  theory  of  the  na- 
ture and  powers  of  the  miad  based  K])on  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  facts  of  conaciouspess."— C.  F.  V., 
Hamilton,''  Heace,  Psychologic,  applied  to  analysis,  divi- 
sions, powers,  &c.,  Psychologist. — See  Butler,'  N.  Porter.* 

Psychology,  Divisions,  Parts  of.— P-  is  divided  into  empiri- 
cal P.,  find  metaphysical,  frauacen dental,  or  rational  P.— 
Wolf.'  There  are  special  applications  ol  its  principles ; 
comparative,  jural,  medical,  phjsmlogical,  pragmatic. 

Psychology,  Empirical,  or  Expenmental,  is  that  whose 
principles  are  established  by  expeiiraent  and  experience.  It 
follows  the  introduction  to  philnaophy  and  la  preliminary  to 

Psychology,  Metaphysical,  ov  Bational,  derives  a  priori 
from  the  concept  of  the  soul  all  that  observation  has  de- 
duced a  posteriori.  Its  object  is  the  internal  of  which  the 
external  offers  itself  to  P.  empiHca/.  It  is  a  part  of  special 
metaphysics,  and  is  placed  between  cosmology  and  natural 
theology. — StSck! .' 

Psychology,  Empirical,  is  divided  into :  I.  The  psychical  life 
in  general.  II.  The  psychical  life  ia  its  special  manifesta- 
tions: i.  Faculty  of  cognition  ;  ii.  Faculty  of  feeling,  the 
emotions;  iii.  Faculty  of  appetition,  desires,  will.  III.  The 
psychical  life  in  its  progressive  conditions  and  history :  i.  Pe- 
riods of  life;  ii.  Waking  and  sleeping;  iii.  Special  peculiar- 
ities, temperaments,  character;  psychical  differences  of  the 
sexes,  race,  and  u;ition  ;  iv.  Mental  disorders. 

Psychology,  Rational,  is  divided  into:  I.  Essential  nature 
and  fundamental  distinctions  in  the  soul ;  substantiality ; 
personality;  individuality;  simplicity;  spirituality  and  in- 
corporation of  the  soul;  materialism.  II.  Eelation  of  the 
soul  to  the  body.  III.  Freedom,  destination.  IV.  Origin 
and  immortality.  —  Jos.  Beck,' 

Psychology,  Literature  o£ — I-  As  a  part  of  encyclopfedics 
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and  introduction8.--Joa.  Beck  (19tli  ed.,  1876).  II.  In  mis- 
cellanies, collected  works,  periodicals.  III.  In  works  on 
Theoretic  Philosophy,— Dressier  (2d  ed.,  1870),  Eiinenioser 
(1849).  IV.  Systems,  manuals,  conipends.— Herbart,  Lehr- 
buch  (2d  ed.,  1834),  Prinj^pia  (1822),  Mathematik  auf  Psy- 
chol. (1 822),  P.  als  WissenschaR  (1824, 1825),  Beneke  (1850), 
Drbai  (1868),  Drobisch  (1842),  Cams  (1846),  Erdmann  (4th 
ed.,  1868),  I.  H.  Fichte  (1864),  Fortlage  (1855, 1869),  Hage- 
munn  (4th  ed.,  1874),  Weisse  (186'J),  Bantain  (1853),  Prosper 
Despine  (1868),  Lotze  (1852),  Schultz-Sckultzenstein  (1855), 
Schnell  (1860),  Fechner  (Nanna,  1848,  Zendavesta,  1851, 
Seelenfrage,  1861),  Jessen  (1856),  George  (1854),  Ulrici 
(1866),  V.  Hartsen  (1869),  Lindner  (3d  ed.,  1872),  Maudsley 
(1870),  Herbect  Spencer  (1872, 1873),  L.  P.  Hickok  (Rational 
Psychology.  1848,  Empirical  Psycholt^y,  1854),  J.  B.  Meyer 
(1869),  K.  C.  Planck  (1871),  Noah  Porber  (Human  Intellect, 
4th  ed.,  1869).  V.  Bibliography,  —  See  Metaphysics,  Lit- 
erature of. 

PSYCHOMACHY  (Gr.),  soul-battle;  conflict  of  soul  and  body. 
It  is  the  title  of  a  poem  by  Frudentius. 

PSYCHOMANCY  (Gr.),  divination  by  calling  up  the  souk  of 
the  dead. 

PS  YCHOMETRY  (Gr.),  measure  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

PSYCHONOMY  (Gr.),  doctrine  of  the  laws  and  development  of 
the  soul. 

PSYCHONOSOLAG  Y  (Gr.),  doctrine  of  the  diseases  of  the  mind. 

*P8YCH0PANNYCHISM.—Whatevermay  have  been  Luther's 
confusion  of  views  on  the  world  of  the  dead  while  he  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  early  education,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  ever  held  that  the  soul  sleeps  between  death 
and  the  resurrection.  His  mature  judgment  against  it  has 
been  expressed  most  decidedly  in  his  latest  aJid,  in  many 
respects,  the  best  of  his  larger  works,  his  Commentary  on 
Genesis.'  He  says  in  that :  "  In  the  interim  (between  death 
and  the  resurrection),  the  soul  does  not  sleep,  but  is  awake, 
and  enjoys  the  vision  of  angels  and  of  God,  and  ha-,  cnnverf^e 
with  them." 

PSYCHOPATHY  (Gr.),  mental  disease. 

PSYCHOPHYSICS  (Gr.),  a  special  department  of  Anthropology, 
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66i)  PULLULATIOS. 

which  investigates  the  relations  of  the  psychical  and  the 
physical,  in  their  conjoint  operation  in  man.— G.  T.  Fechner ' 
(who  originated  the  name). 

PULLULATION,  gerntinatiou;  budding;  growing. 

PURE,  "applied  by  Kant  to  an  ^crcise  of  mind  wiiich  has  no 
admixture  of  the  results  of  experience,  involving  only  what 
the  mind  itself  gives;  and  also  to  the  power  of  mind  by 
which  such  exercise  is  possible.  Thus  lie  uses  the  '  pure 
Idea,'  and  '  pure  Reason,'  which  is  reason  in  itself  alone, 
without  any  mixture  of  sensibility,  or  play  of  the  sensory. 
So,  also, '  pure  Eeverence '  is  reverence  for  moral  law,  where 
that  is  the  sole  or  single  motive  for  action," — 0.  F.  V. 
"Pure  and  applied,  as  usually  employed  in  opposition  in 
German  Philosophy,  arenot  properly  relative  and  correlative 
to  each  other ;  pure  and  mixed,  applied  and  unapplied,  are 
properly  correlative."  —  Hamilton.'  On  pure  and  modal 
propositions,  see  Judgments.    On  pure  logic,  sec  Logic. 

FURISIil,  in  Ethics,  extravagance,  or  affeclation  ofputity. 

PYRRHONISM.— See  Scepticism,  Academics, 

PYXHAGOREAIT,  pertaining  to  Pythagoras  (540-500  b.  c),  his 
doctiiiies,  hia  philosophy. — See  CosittoIog7,  Metempay- 
chosis,  If  umber. 


^aUADRIVIUM,— See  Trivittm. 

QUALIFIED,  in  Kant,  marked  by  a  degree  of  a  quality,  which 
shows  itself  in  act,  and  deserves  a  name.  (Fr.  QualiflL)  He 
applies  it  to  eavj',  ingratitude,  and  malignant  joy. 

QITALITAIIVE,  involving  quality — opposed  to  quantitative; 
as  Q.  Borrelations. 

*Q,uality.    *Qua]ity  (occult). 

QUANTIFICATION  OF  THE  PREDICATE.— The  quantity 
of  a  proposition  taken  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the  subject 
heing  universal  or  particular;  hut  it  is  equally  important  to 
consider  the  quantity  of  the  predicate.  In  all  q0rmatk>e 
propositions  the  predicate  must  be  regarded  as  particular, 
while  in  all  negative  propositions  it  is  universal.  All  that  we 
assert  in  an  affirmative  proposition  is  that  the  predicate  in- 

i  EtanaOi  da- Psi/chif>tSii!i,  1660.  >  iouic,  Am.  ed.,  M 
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cludefi  the  subject.  Thna  in  tbe  proposition  :  All  atones  are 
minerals,  we  only  employ  the  word  minerals  in  so  far  as  it 
coincides  with  the  word  stones ;  that  is,  only  in  a  part  of  its 
extension  (all  stones  are  some  minerals).  In  a  negative 
proposition,  we  assert  that  no  part  of  the  subject  is  contained 
in  any  part  of  the  predicate.  Thus,  when  I  say :  "  No  stones 
are  nielals,"  I  exclude  tlie  notion  "stones"  from  the  entire 
extension  of  the  (vord  "  metals,"  and  consequently  use  it  in 
its  whole  generaJity.  —  Morell.'  The  quantification  of  the 
predicate  is  much  insisted  ou  by  Sir  W,  Hamilton,'  Baynes.' 
P.  V.  3. 

atfANTIFY,  endue  with,  mark  with  the  sign  of  quantity. 

QUANTITATIVE,  aUANTITIVE,  estimable  according  to 
quantity. 

*Quaiitity.    *Quantity  (discrete  and  continuous). 

ftlTAS'TTIM  (Lat.),  in  Kant,  concrete  qfiantilfj,  q.  v. 

aUATEEWART  (Lat.),  group  of  four,  consisting  of  four; 
regarded  with  great  respect  by  the  Pytliag<)reana. 

aUATERNIO  TERMIKORUM,  in  Logic,  fallacy  of  four  terms. 

^QUIDDITY  or  ftUIDITY,  "is  the  being  of  a  thing  considered 
in  order  to  a  definition  explaining  lehai  it  is.  The  being  of 
a  thing  considered  in  order  to  its  existence  is  its  essenee/  in 
order  to  its  operation,  its  nature." — Mellin.  F.  V.  3. 

QTIIN'TESSBNCE,  fifth  essence;  distinct  from  and  superior  to 
tlie  four  essences  or  elemente  (fire,  air,  earth,  water).  Ap- 
plied to  the  heavens ;  pure  essence. 

QUOBLIBET,  as  many  as  you  plea.'ie ;  in  Scholasticism,  for 
miscellaneous  writings.  Quodlibetary  or  quodlibetic  ques- 
tions were  questions  for  the  exercise  of  students  in  philoso- 
phy;   point,  subtlety.     Hence,  quodlibetarian,  quodiibet- 

QUOTIETY,  in  Scholasticism,  marks  the  relation  of  an  object 
to  number;  to  the  question :  How  many,  quot  7 


*aACE.  —  See  Species. 

BAMEAN  TREE.  —See  Arbor  Porphyriana. 

*RATIO,  — "Proportion.     Lat.,  a  reason."— C.  F.V. 

1  fiioiiiftooi  0/  iogic,  p,  16,     iLecli,  m  Logic,  i,    SjVeup  Analnlic  qf  Logical  I'onni. 
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*aATIOCIH'ATrOTr  (EATIOCINATj:),  "  Eeasoning."— C.  F. 
V.  Jn  J.  S.  Mill,'  syllogism  or  deduction.  Hence,  Eatio- 
ci  native. 

RATIONAL,  endowed  with  ratio,  reason ;  accorda,Qt  with  rea- 
son.    Kence,  Kationality, 

*EATIONALE.— "  The  rational  basis  for  a  system  or  order  of 
things."— 0.  P.  V. 

*RATIO]lirALrSM,  in  philosophy. 
^Rationalism,  in  religion,  "  More  restricted! y,  the  acceptance 
of  the  teaching  of  revelation  only  in  so  far  as  reason  ean 
explain   its  doctrine."— C.  F.  V.     Hence,  Eationalize,   Ra- 
tionalizing.   See  J.  H.  Kewman.' 

REACTIOSf,  reciprocation  of  action,  of  impulse  or  force. 

READVERTENCY,  reapplication  of  mind.— Norris.  L.  J, 

*REAL,  THE,— Hence,  Reality,  See  Whately.'  The  real  and 
the  ideal,  being  and  thinking. — Steudel,' 

^REALISM.— Hence,  Eealist.    See  I.  Disraeli,"  Haliam.=' 

REALITY,  Actuality,  Determinateneas.  — Hegel:'  "As  the 
object  is  in  intuition  or  representation,  it  is  only  phenome- 
non ;  not  until  it  is  in  thinking,  is  it  in  and  for  itself,  that  is, 
objective.  It  baa,  therefore,  this  objectivity  in  the  notion." 
"This  notion  posits  itself  as  objectivity  by  its  own  activity. 
This  objectivity  is  simply  tbe  reality  of  the  notion.  It  is  the 
actual  and  real  totality.  This  totality  is  the  idea.  All  ex- 
istent baa  truth,  therefore,  only  so  far  as  it  is  an  existence 
of  the  idea ;  for  the  idea  alone  is  the  truly  actual."  "  The  in- 
definite being  is  the  first."  See  Spinoza,  below.  "  The  basis 
of  all  determinateness  is  negation;  only  opinion  destitute  of 
thought  considers  the  definite  things  as  positive,  and  holds 
fast  to  them  under  the  form  of  being."  "  What  is  rational 
is  actual,  what  is  actual  is  rational."*  Kapp:*  "Reality 
without  determinaten ess  ceases  to  be."  Schelliug:"'  "The 
first  step  in  philosophy,  the  condition  essential  even  to  an 
entrance  on  it,  is  insight  into  the  truth  that  the  absolutely 
ideal  is  also  the  absolutely  real ;  and  that,  apart  from  the 

1  Zofric,  pt,  ii .  ch.  i,  J  3,  9  DeiMfopm.  of  Clirisl.  Soclriiie,  ch,  i..  eect.  iii.  '  Zoiric. 
Appand.  iPAHosiypJiisiui  fbif^  I,,  il.  29(1-805.  '  CurlosiUei  of  LU.,  LUeriOTi  CohIto- 
mrj.,  Cri»u™.  d/ fRniif.  8  Hist  i,/ Miai-of.,  b.  uj.,  J  67.  'Wii'foi,  V.16.  VI  186,180,  X. 
140.  1  Flitloaf^liit  dsi  KaAls!  We/le,  VIII.  17.  He  BiplniiiB  and  defends  Ufa  ivotiH  in 
bitaicyWofrfld^I,  Eml„J  S;  H-i.-ie,  VI.  10, 11 ;  J  142  Bo,,  281 ;  Wallace,  7,  221.  5  Fr. 
W.  J.  T.  SchelUng,  860.    ">  Wsrla,  I,  ii.  6S. 
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absolutely  ideal  in  general,  reality  can  only  be  sensuoua  and 
conditioned,  never  absolute  and  unconditioned."  Spinoza: 
"Every  determination  is  negation."  See  Hegel,  above,  Steu- 
del;'  "Actual  being  is  reality  or  actuality.  WJiat  ia  real, 
is  exterior  to  tliinking-  and  independent  on  tbinking,  or,  as 
Tittniaun'  aays,  'Being  actual  m  antithetic«d  to  being 
tliought.'  That  is  ideal  wliicb  ia  simply  tliought,  without 
being  exterior  to  the  thinking.  Tins  real  cimting  meets  ns, 
presents  itself  to  us  in  sensation  and  peiception  Ihe  uat 
ural  understanding  is,  therefore,  m  no  doubt  that  wlut  we 
perceive  as  esterior  to  our  thinking  representing  mentillv 
and  feeling,  is  a  real  and  actual  eiiatent  ' 

REALIZE,  to  render  real ;  to  render  or  construe  js  re  tl  to  the 
mind ;  actualize. 

•BEASOIT.— "  This  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  1.  A  gen- 
eral name  for  the  intellectual  nature  of  mg,n;  2.  The  faculty 
of  the  higher  intuitions,  or  of  a  priori  truth.  This  is  Kant's 
use  of  the  word  in  contraat  with  reasoning.  3.  The  evidence 
or  rational  ground  upon  whicli  a  conclusion  rests."  ^  0.  F. 
V.  Hence,  Eeasonableness. 
"Reason  (spontaneity  of). 

'Reason  and  Understanding.— "  Tlie  perplexity  referred  ta 
by  WUewell  may  be  easily  escaped  by  distinguishing  the  ■ 
reasoning  power  from  the  reason.  Tlie  reasoning  or  discur- 
sive process  is  carried  on  by  the  judgment,  understanding,  or 
reasoning  powers.  There  ia  no  ambiguity  here  when,  as  the 
result  of  the  reasoning  process,  we  are  said  to  understand  the 
subject.  Reason  ia  the  faculty  perceiving  self-evident  truth." 
—  C.  F.  V.  J.  G.  Fichte ;  "  Reason  is  the  absolutely  posit- 
ing faculty  in  the  Ego."  "It  ia  the  universal  thinking, 
which  does  not  pertain  to  the  individual,  but  of  which  the 
individual  may  be  possessed  -  the  understanding  is  an  inter 
md  tagbeeh  d         mg 
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as  the  imagination  fixed  by  the  reason,  or  as  the  reason  pro- 
vided with  objects  by  tbe  imagination.  In  the  understand- 
ing alone  is  reality  ;  in  it  the  ideal  produced  by  the  imagi- 
nation is  rendered  real  by  conception  and  comprehension."' 
I.  H.  Fichte :  "  The  reason  is  identical  with  the  creative  and 
prescient  phantasy — posseaaedof  the  faculty  of  cognising  the 
An-sich  (the  per  ee)  of  things,  by  its  own  activity."  "  Ee- 
fiected  tiiinking  is  but  a  depotentiated  reason."  "  Season 
is  an  absolutely  non-individual  thing,  or  rather  it  is  super- 
individual  ;  it  abrogates  everything  simply  individual  in  the 
spirit,  and  depresses  the  individual  to  the  recognition  of  the 
nniversat  validity  of  reason  itself;  it  is  therefore  the  unin- 
dividualizing  in  us,  because  it  is  in  us  the  cognizing  and 
deciding,  eternal,  superpersonal  reason.'"  Fries:  "The  un- 
derstanding is  the  superior  cognitive  faculty,  self- cognition. 
To  it  is  pre-eminently  given  to  lead  us  to  consciousness, 
which  we  have  in  us,  not  in  itself  as  intuitive  cognition  ;  the 
faculty  of  this  non-intuitive  cognition  is  the  pure  reason."  ' 
Forraatecher:  "  Reason  is  the  faculty  of  comparing  all  phe- 
nomena with  the  primal  tjrpea,  and  judging  of  them  in 
accordance  with,  their  truth ;  as  arbitress  slie  is  in  Art  called 
Taste,  in  Ethics,  Conscience."'  Frohachammer ;  "Eeason, 
in  opposition  to  tl>e  understanding,  as  the  faculty  of  logical 
activity,  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  human  spirit  is  capable 
of  religious  feith,  and  of  the  immediate  a  priori  conscious- 
ness of  God,  as  also,  in  connection  with  the  activity  of  the 
nnderstanding,  the  faculty  of  the  further  unfolding  of  the 
consciousness,  ia  metaphysical  investigation  and  cognition 
of  the  absolute.  It  is  a  faculty,  flirtbermore,  by  which  it 
experiences  in  conscience  the  ethical  nature  of  its  manifesta^ 
tion  of  will,  and  attains  to  essentially  ethical  nature."  "  It 
is  the  faculty  of  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  supra- 
mundane  and  divine,  and  manifests  itself  in  our  race,  as 
religion  and  philosophy."  ^  Gleisberg :  "  Eeason  is  no  psy- 
chical activity  sui  generis,  but  is  a  potentiated  understanding; 
it  ia  in  essence  the  reference  of  our  individual  Ego  to  the 

1  Gmndl,  d.  pet,  WTiMnwfcn/JsWire,  Werke.  I.  233,  234 ;    Thnlsach.  d.  Bewu'slsejnis, 
rtrts,  rr.  mS.    s  Allthnpolagie,  seises ;  FsgcJiologU,  I.  462,  4fiS ;  Seelmffirldaua-  laiA 
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world  of  ideas,  to  a  higher  order  of  the  world ;  it  Is  the  ca- 
pacity of  forming  notions,  of  abstraction,  the  capacity  of  de- 
termining action  in  accordance  with  definite  norms,  delivered 
to  it  or  cognized  by  itself."  '  Harms :  "  We  give  to  tlie  pce- 
ci^nitive  power  in  us  the  name  of  reason ;  it  can  cognize 
objecfca  as  they  are  m  themselves  '  Hegel  in  hia  earlier 
period       Reason  is  only  understimdu  g  Beison  is  iden 

tical  with  the  productive  imagination  and  thus  so  far 
RH  it  fixes  tl  e  categories  as  notions  is  understandinfj  '  _ 
Hegel  m  his  later  period  ihe  underslunding  is  tafcen 
as  the  laculty  of  detenninate  notion  wbn,h  is  established 
for  it  through  the  abstraction  and  form  of  universality 
the  inference  bonevei  as  the  completely  established  no 
tion  IS  the  rational  and  all  the  rational  is  an  infcience    ' 

Reason  is  the  phenimenon  ff  thp  absolute  and  because 
the  absolute  is  eternally  one  and  the  same  every  reison 
which  his  been  diieeted  upon  iticif  aid  bis  cognized 
itiSelf  has  produi,ed  a  true  philosophy  Reason  is  com 

prehending  cognition,  and  lis  content  is  the  philosophical 
idea  '  Reason  nithout  understanding  is  nothing  un 
demtanding  without  re  ison  is  still  something    '    Herbart 

Ui  derstandiag  is  the  faculty  wli  ch  in  mental  represen 
tation  or  thinking  direcfi  itself  in  accordance  with  the 
quality  of  the  thing  represented  or  thjuglt  reison  is  the 
fatuity  of  deliberation  in  accordance  with  grounds  and 
of  deeiBion  Deliberation  tales  place    1    in  connection 

with  the  premises  of  a  syll  nisrn  heuce  reason  is  a  logical 
faculty  2  In  the  extension  of  noti  nb  to  Ihc  infinite  and 
unconditioned.  S.  In  choosing  among  aims,  consequently 
in  the  establishment  of  practical  niasims  ;  hence  the  reason 
is  a  moral  faculty."  "  Reason  is  the  faculty  of  penetrating 
to  the  connection  of  universal  truths."  "The  understand- 
ing has  reason,  and  the  reason  has  understanding;  they  can- 
not be  coordinated,  for  they  do  in  strictness  exclude  each 
other."  "One  thinker  endows  reason  with  his  categorical 
imperative  and  his  transcendental  freedom ;  another  endows 
it  with  hia  intellectual  intuition  of  the  Ego,  or  of  the  abso- 
lute ;  a  third,  with  his  marvellous  revelation  of  the  reality 

IvMucl  Mid/i-eier  Waie,S2.    ^ Ifiilhr  Jfonntwtrift,  AueuBl.lSSH.     '  Wei-ki.  I.  4,  25, 
■ffii.V.IlS,    iHVJ*,!.  IBSi  vm,  19.    oietoiwrnHMmATiiu,  we. 
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of  the  external  world.  Thus  reason  becomes  the  plaything 
of  systems,  and  the  real  facts  ate  darkened."'  Jacob! :  "The 
impulse  to  search  into  his  origin,  to  recognize  himself  in 
it,  through  it,  from  it  —  to  experience  the  true  in  regard  to 
himself — man  calls  reason.  Reaaon  is  the  eye  of  the  soul 
itself,  as  far  as  it  has  clear  aotions.  That  which  in  man  the 
Ego  clearly  expresses,  he  caila  hia  reason.'"  Kant. — See 
^Beason  and  TTuderstanding.  Kirchmann  denies  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  two.'  Lotze;  "Under- 
standing and  reason  are  allied  in  their  attempt  to  reach  a 
comprehension  of  the  manifold;  but  the  leading  thought 
which  reason  pursues  in  this  eftott  the  assurance  that  the 
sum  of  actuality  can  exist  only  as  completed  unity  and  total 
ity,  is  n)t  the  principle  in  aicordance  with  which  the  un 
derstanding  seaiches  only  for  the  foim  of  conjunction  be- 
tween e\ery  two  members  without  deiiding  in  regard  to 
the  shape  which  must  be  the  result  of  the  union  of  the 
whole  of  them  '  Michelet  in  a<,t.ordance  with  Hegeia 
doctrine  There  is  one  only  imp eraonil  world  reasin  all 
individuil  spirits  are  one  spirit  only  tliit  imperaonal  rea 
Bon ;  in  regard  to  it  the  history  of  the  scattered  members 
shows  that  this  reason  only  is  the  absolute  actual  and  that 
the  subjective  is  un  reason  and  evil  °  Heinriub  E  tt^r 
"Theoretic  reason  wishes  to  knDV  the  tiuth  to  strip  it 
of  all  illusion  Ihe  revelations  of  our  reason  we  re 

ceive  from  God  every  reielition  must  reach  u?  through 
it;  it  is  the  universal  medium  thrtngh  which  the  crea 
tare  attain?  Ihe  consciou^ne'w  of  God  without  reason,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  respond  to  the  call  of  God  as  Creator, 
nothing  to  which  His  revelation  could  be  opened,  nothing 
by  which  His  work  would  he  understood.""  Schelling: 
"  The  understanding  is  an  inferior  sort  of  cognition.  To  its 
sphere  belongs  what,  with  a  large  part  of  philosophers,  has 
passed  for  reason."  "Those  who,  in  this  sort  of  cognition, 
are  searching  for  philosophy,  have  not  yet  approached  its- 
threshold."     "Understanding  is  fallen  reason."     "The  un- 


[I.,  217.  s  esaiicii 
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derstanding  is  also  reason,  but  reason  in  its  non-totaUtj;  it 
has  no  life  of  its  own ;  it  has  life  only  through  reason,  not 
as  an  intractable,  but  ss  a  pliant  instrument  of  it.  The 
errors  of  tlie  understanding  spring  from  a  judgment  which 
regards  things  in  their  non-totality."  "The  reason  is  only 
in  a  certain  sense  higher  than  the  understanding;  in  the 
underBtanding  there  is  something  more  active,  effieient;  in 
the  reasou,  something  more  passive,  self-surrendering.  Eea- 
son  is  the  understanding  in  its  submission  to  the  higher 
something,  the  soul.  Eeason  is  but  the  receiver  of  truth  and 
the  touchstone  of  it."  "  Keaaon  is  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal equality;  the  understanding  is  the  principle  of  inequality 
among  men.  Eeason,  therefore,  is  on  the  aide  of  the  people; 
understanding  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  people  can 
largely  display  reason,  hut  as  a,  people  they  never  display 
understanding."  "No  man  can  describe  reason;  it  must 
describe  itself  in  every  man,  and  through  every  man.  It 
bears  in  itself  sense,  understanding,  and  imagination,  with- 
out itself  being  any  one  of  these  in  particular."  "It  is  the 
mode  of  cognition  in  which  the  finite  and  infinite  is  beheld 
in  the  Eternal,  but  not  the  mode  in  which  the  Eternal  ia 
beheld  in  the  finite  and  infinite."  "  It  is  that  knowing  in 
which  the  eternal  equality  of  the  subject  and  object  cognizes 
itself."  "Philosophy  is  simply  reason  conscious  of  itself  or 
coming  to  tb^  consciousness."  "The  real  and  the  ideal  all 
flow  together  in  reason,  into  absolute  identit>  The  essen 
tial  nature  of  reason,  or  the  essence  of  the  soul  11  nothing 
mwe  than  the  absolute  affirmation  of  the  ilea  of  dod 

God  1%  thp  archetype,  reason  the  ectype  —  the  reflex  of 
deitj  reason  not  as  it  reveals  itself  in  niin  merel}  but 
lea'iin  as  it  is  the  substance  of  all  things,  an]  dwells  in  the 
entire  universe."  "There  is  no  reason  which  we  have,  but 
there  is  a  reason  which  has  us.  This  reason  does  not  have 
the  idea  of  God,  but  is  that  idea." '  Schopenhauer :  "  Draw- 
ing inferences  is  the  proper  function  of  reason."  "  It  has 
also  the  capacity  for  abstract  general  mental  representations 
and  notions.  Its  content  is  Dot  material,  but  formal.  Its 
nature  is  feminine ;  it  must  get  before  it  can  give,  receive  be- 
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fore  it  can  conceive.  Every  simpleton  has  reason.  Give  him 
tlie  premises,  he  can  draw  the  conclusion.  The  undersU'md- 
ing,  on  the  coatrary,  whose  essential  nature  consists  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  law  of  causality,  delivers  the  primary 
and  intuitive  cognition.  In  this  lies  the  distinction  hetween 
the  two  fiieulties,"  "  Eeason  is  transcendental  understand- 
ing." "  A  reason  for  which  is  claimed  immediate  cognition 
of  the  supersensuous  and  absolute,  can  only  be  conceived  of 
33  like  the  sixth  sense  of  a  bat  —  it  is  a  purely  visionary 
metaphysical  instinct."  "  The  understanding  of  man  diifers 
only  in  degree  from  thatoftheauimals."'  HeiiiricliSchwarz: 
"To  esalt  knowing  to  actual  cognizing  is  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  intelligence  of  the  understanding.  The  under- 
standing abstracts  the  essential  character  from  tbe  object  of 
perception.  But  to  peaetrate  thoroughly  to  the  essential 
character,  the  interior,  belongs  not  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
understanding,  but  to  that  of  the  reason.  The  point  of  view 
assumed  by  reason  is  that  of  sinking  into,  penetrating  into 
the  primary  essence  in  general.  The  understanding  surmises 
the  actuality  and  necessity  of  such  principles,  but  is  unable 
to  reach  tbem.  It  cannot  get  beyond  tbe  antitheses,  for 
which  the  reason  provides  unity  ;  it  cannot  come  to  repose 
till  it  grasps  the  first  principle,  the  final  cause." '  Tittmann ; 
"It  is  best  to  comprehend  in  the  term  understanding  the 
entire  iaculty  of  thinking,  and  to  refer  the  reason  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  individual  intellectual  being,  in  its  action,  with 
the  universal  law.  TJie  understanding,  in  forming  notions, 
judgments,  and  syllogisms,  cognizing  tbe  law  of  the  world, 
and  accepting  it  as  cogent,  is  reason.  To  observe  and  follow 
law  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  reason.  To  the  under- 
standing  the  good  and  beautiful  are  simply  object,  to  the 
reason  they  are  aim." '  Ulrici :  "  Understanding  in  general 
is  discriminating  activity."  "Reason,  if  vFe  distinguish  it 
from  understanding,  making  it  a  special  mental  faculty,  is 
that  power  and  mode  of  activity  of  the  soul  which  enable 
US  to  bring  to  consciousness  the  ethical  ideas,  to  recognize 
them  in  their  rights  and  universal  validity,  and  to  will  and 

FiBT/ndfiEWmmf,  ad.  2,12. 73.100-109,1161  Wrflo'-  Will':  id.  s,  r,  jyiii.  46, 58, 
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act  in  conformity  witt  them."  "  Reason  ia  the  faculty  by 
whicli  we  know  the  nature  of  God,  and  bring  into  our  con- 
sciousness the  divine  ideas  of  law,  order,  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  implicitly  the  ideas  of  the  good,  tho 
beautiful,  and  true.  Eeason  eaabies  us  to  cultivate  these 
ideas,  and  in  conformity  with  them  to  judge  and  draw  infer- 
ences, to  will  and  to  act,'"  Vischer:  "The  understanding 
ia  a.  voAis  valel-de-chambre." ^  Wirth;  "The  eternal  primal 
feeling  of  our  own  essential  nature,  and  mediately  of  the 
essential  nature  of  all  being;  a  feeling  which  the  soul  bears 
in  it,  strives  of  itself  for  self-comprehenaion,  and  thus  takes 
the  name  of  reason,  which  ia  conscious  intelligence  of  the 
essentiality  of  being."  ^— See  Steudel.* 
^Beason  1  Determining'  or  Sufficient)  (Ger.  Satz  iks  Grandes, 
S.  dea  sitreichenden  G.).— I.  H.  Ficlite:  "The  principle  is 
fundamental,  alike  for  the  real  ground  and  the  ground  of 
cognition."'  Hegel  identifies  it  with  the  law  of  causality.* 
Kant :  "  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  juggler  in  meta- 
physica  to  make  the  pass,  and  skip  from  the  logical  principle 
of  the  sufficient  reason  to  the  traaacendental  principle  of 
causality,  and  assume  the  latter  as  involved  in  the  former." ' 
Katzenberger ;  "The  meaning  of  the  law  is,  that  in  the 
formation  of  our  thoughts  in  accordance  with  our  thinking 
Dature,  we  are  compelled  to  reflect  upon  the  ground  on 
which  we  are  compelled  to  think  aad  judge,  in  this  or  that 
way,  and  in  no  other."  "  This  logical  ground  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  notion  of  cause.  Logic  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  real  ground."*  LeibnitK.— See  *Eeaaon  (De- 
termining or  Sufficient),  and  ^Sufficient  ^Reason  [Doctrine 
of).  Schopenhauer  distdnguiahes  between  the  ground  of 
cognition  and  the  real  ground,  but  embraces  under  the 
principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  both  the  law  of  causality 
aad  the  logical  law  of  the  ground."  Ulrici  combines  the 
two:  "The  principle  ia  indeed  primarily  and  immediately  a 
law  of  thought,  but  we  transfer  it  involuntarily  to  the  real 

1  eiaiiben  uBd  Wist™.  20Si  ZetlnliTiJl  mm  Fichte,  iivlll.  130.  * Erhabait  mil 
KamiaaU,  46.  •  ZaOtchn/l  uDn  Fichlr,  xiivd.  186,  190.  *  PMIniopJiU  tut  Vmriis,  I.,  i. 
115-185.    6Zrf'Kftr.,nii.212.    «  mrte,  IV,  V4. 116.    '  III  « letter  of  nsa,  WVfei,  XL 

WMk,  I,,  12.  16;  11,,  nO;  Sein.  Fsm.  (sd.  IIM),  216.  «  Gnad/ragm  d.  losi*,  23S, 
338,    >  niTfaehi  mavi.ed.  2,  li,  21, 33,  09. 
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being  of  things.  It  is  better  to  call  it  the  law  of  causal  ty 
tliaQ  the  law  of  sufficient  reason.'"  Wirth  It  s  but  a 
law  of  thinking;  the  law,  'Lay  down  noth  g  w  th  ut  a 
ground,'  or  that,  whenever  we  lay  down  anytl  i  g  we  nust 
be  determined  to  do  so  by  a  process  of  th  dL  ug  wh  eh 
affirms  the  being  and  esclwdea  its  non-being  — bee  bteu 
del} 

EeasoD,  Finite.— See  Reason,  limited. 

*Ilea6on  (Impersonal). — See  Reason  and  Understanding. 

Reason,  Legislative,  law-giviug;  the  archetypal,  divine  rea- 

Season,  Limited,  finite ;  in  Kant,  that  which  needs  for  it^ 
peraocdl  activity  the  co-operation  of  the  faculties  and  forces 
of  the  senses. 

BeasoQ,  Perverted,  perverse  j  turned  from  its  proper  objects 
or  methods. 

Eeason,  Practical  (Ger.  Pt-a&Hsohe  Vernun/t).  In  Kant,  the 
reason  "  in  as  far  as  it  makes  comprehensible  to  us  the  sum 
of  all  that  ought  to  be  and  to  happen ; "  "  tlie  faculty  of  all 
the  principles  of  human  cognition  wiiich  involve  the  practi- 
cal;" "the  faculty  of  aims  in  general."*  Kant  naturalized 
the  term.  Before  him,  the  only  terms  in  this  connection 
were  underBtanding  and  will.— Mellin,'  Praaticid  and  pare, 
in  Kant,  mark  one  and  the  same  faculty  in  different  rela- 
tions and  activi ties.— See  Steudel." 

Beason,  Practical  (Critique  of)  (Ger.  QrWi  derproMsoh^i 
Vemunft).  The  second  of  Kant's  series  of  critiques  of  the 
intellectual  powers  (1788).  See  Critique  of  Pnre  Reason, 
Judgment,  Critiqne  of  tiie.  Its  divisions  are:  I.  Element- 
ary doctrine  of  the  pure  practical  reason  ;  i.  Analytic  of  the 
pure  practical  reason  ;  ii.  The  dialectic  of  the  pure  practical 
reason.     II.  Methodology  of  the  pure  practical  reason.'' 

Reason,  Pure  {Qer.  Eeine  Vernun/t).  —  See  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason. 

Reason,  Sufficient. —  See  Reason  Determining,  Sufficient 


1  eia-abai  Kxd  Witim,  10,11,91;   Xeilschrifi  con  FitiU.  iiiii 
'  Kunslipraclie,  n.  t.    <  Fhilescphii  im  Uinrisi,  II.,  1. 609-812.    ' 
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Season,  Theoretic,  in  Kant,'  Reason,  30  far  as  by  theoretic 
principles  it  makes  araipreliensible  to  us  the  sum  of  all  that 
is  and  takes  plaM.  —  See  Reason,  Practical. 
Beason,  Cognition  of  the,  is  rational  cc^nition.    If  it  be  in 
accordance  with  concepts,  it  is  philosophical  cognition.    It  is 
formal  or  maUrial.  —  See  those  words. 
Eeason,  Concept  of  the  (Ger.  Vernunftbegriff),  idea;  opposed 
to  concept  of  the  sense  (Ger.  Siimiieher  Begriff),  and  concept 
of  the  understanding,  or  notion  (Ger.  Verstccadeibegriff). — 
See  Krauth.' 
Season,  Faith  of  (Ger.   Vemunftglanhe),  in  Kant,'  rational 
faith  ;  a  faith  resting  on  grounds  of  reason-;  a  faith  which 
grounds  itself  on  no  other  data  thaa  those  furnished  in  the 
pure  EeasOD. 
*BEASOHING,  "the  application  of  the  reason  to  determining 

whether  this  or  that  be  or  be  not  so."  —  Kant.    Whately.* 
BEATVS  (Lat.),  the  condition  of  a  reus,  an  accused  person,  a 

state  of  impeachment ;  tlic  offence  charged.  —  See  Reus. 
RECEPTIBILITT.  RECEPTIVITY,  capacity  of  receiving,  as 

It,  of  impressions. 
RECOLLECTION.  —  See  Remembrance. 
EECREMEHTITIOUS  (Lat.),  abounding  in  recrement;  that 

which  should  be  sifted  away  ;  drossy.  —  Eeid.^ 
RECT  (Lat.),  in  composition,  right. 

RECTITUDE,—"  Eightness  ;  the  quality  of  an  action  as  in  ac- 
cordance with  moral  law." —  C.  F.  V. 
RECTOR  (Lat.).— Ruler,  as  God  is  E.  of  the  world. 
REDABCrlTTION,  refutation.  —  Bacon.* 

REDIS'TIGRATIOfi'  {Te-iiiiegro)  (reconstruction),  is  used  by 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Geo.Viliiers,  as  synonymous 
with  resuscitation.  As  used  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  it  denotes 
the  fact  that  the  parts  of  any  total  thought,  when  subse- 
quently called  into  consciousness,  are  apt  to  suggest  imme- 
diately the  parts  to  which  they  were  prosimately  related, 
and  mediately,  the  whole  of  which  they  were  constituent,— 
Hamilton's  Reid.  F.  V.  3. 
REDISPOSING,  adjusting  anew.  —A.  Baxter.' 
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REDUCTIO  AD  ABSUKDUM.— See  Argument 

*Eeductio(i  in  Logic. 

EEDTTPIICATIVE,  double ;  in  Lngie,  the  repetition  of  a  phrase 
so  as  to  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  object  except  in  one 
respect — ^ white  as  white,  men  aa  men. 

*REFIBCTIOH'.— "Attention  directed  upon  the  facts  of  personal 
experience.  In  a  wider  sense,  thought  or  the  reasoning  pro- 
cess, whatever  be  the  object  on  which  it  is  directed." — 0, 
F.  V. 

EEFLEX  ACTION,  "muscular  activity  which  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  an  impression  made  upon  the  sensitive  organism. 
Action  of  the  motor  nerves  consequent  upon  a  sudden  im- 
pression upon  the  nerves  of  sensation,  as  in  the  sudden  start 
on  the  infliction  of  pain.  Reflex  action  stands  in  contrast 
with  voluntary  action."^0.  F.  V. 
Keflex  Sense, — "  Hutcheaon'a  name  for  a  mental  power,  analo- 
gous to  the  senses,  by  which  we  have  a  perception  of  truth 
concerning  relations.  Its  exercise  is  an  act  of  perception, 
but  it  depends  upon  the  understanding  for  i(s  materials.  He 
regards  conscience  as  a  reflex  sense."— C,  F,  V, 

REGKESS,  the  passing  back  from  the  conditioned  to  the  con- 
ditions.    Like  progress,  it  is  to  the  infinite  and  to  the  indefi- 

REOKESSrVE,  by  process  of  regress,  analytical  method;  a 
principiatis  ad  priiicipia.  B.  synthesis  involves  a  series  on 
the  side  of  the  conditions ;  as  from  ■  the  fatter  of  a  living 
man  to  the  father  of  his  father,  and  so  od. 

EEGULA  (Lat.),  rule. 

*BEGUI-ATIVE     K         d  m        k    w    dg 

which  are      nd      n  h  h  k  d 

without  aff   d         n  es  b  h 

Regulative         d  aswhC  ve  q  Th 

according        K  n      p  dm  n 

regulative         h    m     d    n  n      y  F 

E.  is  applied  by  Whewell    to  the  principle  of  a  genua,  or  of 
any  ftfher  natural  group. 

SEGULATOB,  one  who  controls  by  rule ;  applied  to  God. 

*Eelation,     *Relative. 

RELATIVITY  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE.— "The  doc- 

1  SciaUiJtc  Ideal,  1858,  toI.  ii„  120. 
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trine  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  Itnawledge  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature,  range,  and  conditions  of  our  cognitive 
powers.  In  knowing,  we  know  not  the  thing  itself,  but  the 
thing  aa  related  to  our  faculties  and  capacities.  Carried 
beyond  tkis,  the  doctrine  leads  to  acepLical  results.'' — C.  F. 
V.  That  our  knowledge  of  things  is  relative  or  proportioned 
to  our  fecuities,  must  be  admitted.  Otane  quod  coi/noscitar 
non  secundum  eui  vim  cogiiosciiur  sed  eecundum  cognoicentium 
polius  comprehendata  /acultalem. — Boetliius.  We  only  know 
things  in  so  far  as  our  fiiculties  arc  capable  of  apprehending 
them.  That  external  objects  have  more  qualities  than  our 
senses  make  known  —  and  tiiat  with  more  senses  we  might 
have  known  more  qualities,  if  there  be  more  to  know,  must 
be  admitted;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  knowledge 
which  we  Iiave.  So  long  as  we  are  men,  our  knowledge 
must  be  according  to  the  measure  of  a  man.  But  this  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge  among  phil- 
osophers. According  to  some  (as  Berkeley  or  Hume),  we 
know  nothing  of  things  but  the  sensations  or  feelings  which 
they  give  us.  Of  the  things  in  themselves  we  know  nothing, 
aud  there  is  no  evidence  of  there  being  anything  corres|>ond- 
ing  to  what  we  call  substance.  Others  think  there  is  in 
knowledge  a  phenomenon  and  a  nounienon  — a  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of  things 
in  themselves.  This  second  form  of  the  doctrine  is  held 
under  various  modifications.  According  to  Kant  and  others, 
the  mind  invests  external  objects  with  certain  forms,  which 
modify  our  knowledge.  External  things  exist  and  have  a  na- 
ture ;  but  we  know  thejn  only  as  they  appear  to  us — relative 
to  our  faculties  of  apprehending  them  ;  qniquid  reclpiiur,  re- 
cipitur  in  modum  redpUntium.  ''  To  assert  that  a  representa- 
tion is  untrue,  because  it  is  relative  to  the  mind  of  the  re- 
ceiver, is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  truth  itself  is  nothing 
more  than  a  relation.  Truth  and  falsehood  are  not  proper- 
ties of  things  in  themselves,  but  of  our  conceptions,  and  are 
tested  not  by  the  comparison  of  conceptions  with  things  in  ■ 
themselves,  but  with  things  as  they  are  given  in  some  other 
relation.  My  conception  of  an  object  of  sense  is  fnie,  when 
it  corresponds  to  the  characteristics  of  the  object  as  I 
perceive  it;  but  the  perception  itself  is  equally  a  relation, 
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and  equally  implies  the  co  operation  of  human  faculties 
Truth  in  relat  n  to  no  intell  t,ence  is  a  contradict  on  in 
tern  a  our  highest  cnnception  of  absolute  truth  is  tt  -it  f 
truth  in  relation  to  all  intelligeni"es  But  of  the  cnnseioua 
iie,9  of  intelligences  different  from  our  own  we  have  no 
knowledge  and  cin  make  no  applicjtioQ  Truth  therefore 
in  relation  to  man  admits  of  no  other  test  than  the  harmo 
niDus  consent  of  all  human  faculties ,  and  as  no  such  faculty 
cau  take  cognizance  of  the  absohUe,  it  follows  that  corre- 
spondence with  theofcofo^e  can  never  be  required  as  a  test  of 
tnith.  The  utmost  deficiency  that  can  be  charged  against 
human  faculties  amounts  only  to  this ;  that  we  cannot  say 
that  we  know  God  aa  God  knows  Himself;  that  the  truths 
of  which  our  finite  minds  are  susceptible  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  but  the  passing  shadow  of  some  higher  reality, 
which  exist*  only  jn  the  Infinite  Intelligence." — Manse!.' 
"Everything  which  man  sees,  either  with  the  eye  of  the 
body  or  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  is  in  some  degree  an  ap- 
pearance diflerent  from  the  reality  ;  God  alone  sees  the  per- 
fect reality  of  things ^God  alone  knows  or  can  know  abso- 
lute truth."— Hiller,'  F,  V.  3,  See  Knowledge,  Know- 
ing, Character  of. 
'^KDLIQIOIT. — "  Homage  to  the  Deity  in  all  the  forma  which  per- 
tain to  the  spiritual  life,  in  contrast  with  Theology,  the  the- 
ory of  the  Divine  nature  and  government."  —  C.  F,  V. 
Religion,  Definition  of,  FhQosophical,  Eecent  attempts  at, 
— Beneke :  "  We  can  form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  the  aetualiaiiig  of  this  idea  cannot  be  the 
aim  of  our  efforts.  That  would  be  a  fruitless  wandering  in 
empty  space.  Our  activity  must  select  an  aim  more  near 
and  well  defined."'  Chaiybans:  "Morality  {Elkos)  and 
religion  are  at  the  beginning  not  conflicting,  and  in  the 
consummation  are  no  longer  in  antithesis,  but  brought  into 
unity  and  harmonized,  so  that  in  man  the  religious  principle 
and  the  ethical  are  mutual  presuppositions." '  Feuerbach  i 
"  The  good  has  its  ground  of  sanctification  in  itself.  Where 
there  ia  morality  in  earnest,  it  takes  its  place  as  a  divine 

^Limits  nf  Reb^inM  ThmgM,  p.  Ufl.    '  Oa  Cntiuat,  Witiam,  mi  I'omr  of  God.  p. 
250,  12nio.  Land.,  IS.'iS.    ^  Oi-undttgiing  drr  Fhj/iih  dsr  Sittea,9S.    *SifSteIli  d£r  :^tcula- 
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power,  in  and  of  itself.  If  it  has  no  ground  in  itself,  then 
it  has  not  au  internal  necessity  of  ita  being,  and  is  aban- 
doned to  tbe  fathomless  arbitrariness  of  religion.  As  theol- 
ogy grounds  ethics  on  the  will  of  God,  It  seta  up  a  principle 
of  ethics  which  is  arbitrary,  immoral,  annihilating  tlie  very 
basis  of  ethics,  for  the  good  has  no  other  power  than  its  own, 
Tlieft  can  be  no  ground  of  moral  obligation  to  do  wbat  is 
good,  beside  the  conception  of  tlie  good  in  and  for  itself; 
and  it  is  nothing  but  refined  selflshness  to  do  good  not  from 
love  to  the  good  but  from  love  to  God." '  J.  G.  Fichte 
passed  through  several  gradaliona  of  view  which  may  be  best 
understood  by  tating  them  in  their  chronological  order.  1, 
Previous  to  1799 :  "  '-The  true  faith  is  a  faith  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  realizing  the  moral  law ;  there  is  no  other  faith,  and 
this  faith  lies  in  the  striving  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Virtue  alone  leads  to  true  faith,  for  it  alone  brings  «s  convic- 
tion of  God  as  a  mora!  being.  By  theoretical  arguments  we 
reach  not  the  idea  of  God  as  morai,  but  simply  aa  an  Om- 
nipot^t  Being,  the  admission  of  whose  existence  would  be 
a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  so  far  as  the  moriilly  good 
is  involved.  Thesapremecauseof  all  moral  progress  we  call 
God.  He  who  acts  morally  believes  practically  in  the  un- 
conditioned character  of  the  moral,  and  in  the  powsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  moral  law,  believes  therefore  in  Gfod,  Faith 
in  God  cannot  be  the  ground  of  morality.  On  the  contrary, 
morality  is  the  principle  of  faith — Faith  cornea  from  it. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue  for  the  sake  of  Gnd,  The 
recc^nition  of  the  moral  law  in  us  precedes  failh  in  God,"  ' 
2,  In  his  essay  on  the  "Ground  of  our  Faith  in  a  Divine 
Government  of  the  World  "  (1798),'  Fichte  advanced  views 
which  Bubjectedhim  to  the  cliarge  of  atheism.  His  words  are 
cited  in  the  article.  Order,  Moral,  of  the  World.  8.  In  his 
"Appeal  to  the  Public"  (1799),  called  forth  by  this  charge, 
he  says  r  "  Morality  and  religion  are  absolutely  one ;  both 
are  a  grasping  of  the  supersensuoris  —  the  first  by  doing,  the 
second  by  believing,  Eeligion  without  morality  is  supersti- 
tion, which  betrays  the  victim  with  a  false  hope,  and  makes 
him  incapable  of  any  reformation.  What  claims  to  be  nioral- 
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ity,  yet  is  withont  religion,  may  indeed  lead  to  an  externally 
decent  mode  of  life,  but  it  is  a  life  in  which  a  man  never 
loves  the  good  and  does  it  for  its  own  aake.  Those  who  say, 
'Though  a  man  be  in  doubt  aa  to  wliether  there  be  a  God  and 
immortality,  he  must  still  do  his  duty,'  combine  things  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  union.  Certainly  the  sense  of  duty 
does  uot  rest  on  faith  in  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  faith  in 
God  and  immortality  rests  on  the  sense  of  duty."  ^  4.  In  bis 
"  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age,"  (1804),  a  modiftcation 
of  his  earlier  views  is  manifest;  "The  fear  of  G!od,  or  of  the 
gods,  is  superstition,  a  remnant  of  heathenism,  a  superstition 
which  philosophy  has  to  correct.  Where  there  are  good 
morals  and  virtues,  there  is  still  religion,  whether  men  know 
it  or  not.  Internal,  true  religiousness  does  not  come  forth  ia 
phenomenon.  It  drives  a  man  to  nothing  whatever  which 
he  would  not  have  done  without  it;  but  it  perfects  him  in- 
ternally in  himself.  His  morality  obeys  the  command  of 
duty  implicitly,  because  duty  commands,  because  this  obedi- 
ence ia  duty,  without,  however,  understanding  the  cnrnmacd. 
Eeligion,  however,  opens  to  man  the  signifJcacce  of  this  com- 
mand as  the  one  eternal  law.  The  religious  man  grasps  this 
law,  and  feels  it  living  in  himself  as  the  law  of  the  eternal 
unfolding  of  the  One  Life  (of  God)."'  6.  In  his  "Guide  to 
a  Happy  Life"  (1806),  he  teaches  a  self-revealing  will  of  God, 
and  that  we  should  love  God.  Here  God  has  become  to  him 
personal.  "  It  is  purely  impossible,  it  is  a  downright  contra- 
diction, that  a  man  should  love  in  two  different  sorts  or  have 
two  aims.  The  love  of  God  blots  out  absolutely,  personal 
self-love.  Only  by  the  annihilation  of  tke  second  do  we  come 
to  the  first.  The  love  of  God  endures  no  other  love  with  it. 
We  must  will  the  Wilt  of  God  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  happiness,  not  even  of  the  happiness 
which  attends  Jt.  The  expression  of  the  fixed  frame  of  mind 
of  the  truly  moral  and  religious  man  is  the  prayer;  'Thy 
will,  0  Lord,  alone  be  done.'  It  iias  no  will  but  tliat  God's 
will  be  done.  Everything  which  such  a  man  purposes  aud 
steadfastly  pursues,  has  for  him  value  only  because  it  is  the 
direct  manifestation  of  God,  which  he  assumes  in  liim  as  a 
distinct  individual."'  6.  In  his  "Systemof  Ethics,"1812,  he 

1  ITctke,  \.  a09, 210.  '  Ifp-ls,  YII.  228-238.  »  Wtrke,  V.  S19-43i. 
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eadeavored  to  rise  from  mere  Ethica  to  Theology.  "  Ethics 
need  know  nothing  of  God,  but  it  is  not  then  Philosophy.  A 
philosophy  whose  supremest  principle  is  morality  only,  has 
not  reached  an  end.  Suuh  is  Kant's.  Tlieology  lying  higher 
tha.a  Etiiita  shows  that  the  coiiceptiou  is  the  image  of  Ood, 
and  absolutely  determined  by  His  inward  e^ence." '  I.  H. 
Fichte ;  "  Eeligion  is  the  liviug  power  of  morality,  a  power 
which  has  become  conseiout;  of  its  origin,  and  which  mani- 
fests itself  ceaselessly  iu  moral  sicliievenient.  The  fad  of  a 
power  of  will  making  itself  known  in  us,  a  power  which 
overcomes  our  self-will  and  selfishness,  cannot  be  explained 
entirely  by  the  subjective  flniteiiess  and  individuality  of  our 
nature.  We  must  recognisse  in  it  the  properly  superhuman 
in  man,  without  whicli  no  morality  w<Juld  be  possible.  A 
dead,  self -manufactured  obligatioD  of  duty  can  never  free  us 
from  the  bonds  of  selt^  and  its  shifting,  pitiful  little  aims. 
Morality  without  religion  is  incouceivable.  Morality  be- 
comes religion ,-  it  is,  on  the  side  of  the  moral  consciousness, 
religious,  a  consciousness  of  the  inward  bond  with  God  ;  it  is 
conscious  that  its  power  to  work  is  from  God  alone.  By 
this  consciousness  of  the  inward  bond  with  God,  the  moral 
sentiment  is  exalted  to  a  genuine  personal  assurance.  The 
practical  ideas  are  eternal,  divine  ideas.  Beligion,  in  ila 
purest  expression  and  in  its  completeness,  ia  c 
rality,  a  morality  which  in  virtue  of  that  i 
is  mindful  of' its  origin  from  God.  Morality  ia  perfected 
only  by  being  interpenetrated  with  clearness  and  self-assur- 
ance, by  reaching  the  grade  of  religion.  Morality  without 
religion  is  a  mere  instinctive  insecure  thing  —  an  enigma. 
Eeligion  without  morality  is  a  mere  external  belief —  super- 
stition conjoined  with  confidence  in  the  merit  of  outward 
acts.  Not  until  they  come  together  can  the  moral  character 
he  complete.  In  religion  lies  the  consummation  of  the 
moral  process." '  Frauensfddt ;  "  The  assertion  of  the  theo- 
logians, that  without  faith  no  true  virtue  is  possible,  and 
that  the  virtues  of  the  atheist  are  glittering  vices,  is  ridicu- 
lous; tlie  vecy  converse  is  more  nearly  the  truth  —  the  vir- 

t/aehgtlast,  Wirtx,  III.  1-30.  Scb  Eelisioui  Life  in  Oeivians,  by  William  Banr. 
2^',  il.,  455;  Fiyabaiogie,  11.,  Ifi9,  190. 
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tues  of  tlie  theist,  wliich  are  practised  for  tlie  sate  of  Go^, 
are  glittering  YJcea."  '-  v,  HarLmatm :  "  Wlien  Ethics  ia 
separated  from  Metapliysics,  it  hovers  in  the  air,  arid  ia  at 
hest  a  natural  philosophy  of  human  iuipulsea  and  incli- 
nations with  reference  to  their  consequences  to  society. 
Ethics  in  the  true  sense,  as  the  science  of  the  actuality 
which  is  to  be  corrected,  is  possihle  only  aa  the  basis  of  a 
monistic  metaphysics."'  Hegel:  "The  ideality  of  morals 
must  obtain  an  absolute  shape,  bo  that,  as  God  of  the  people, 
it  may  be  looked  at  and  worshipped.  Right  and  morality 
have,  for  the  people,  their  ultimate  test  only  in  the  form  of 
an  actual  religion  Only  in  so  far  a'^  maa  knows  of  God  as 
Bpint,  and  of  the  determinations  of  spirit,  are  these  deter- 
minations essential,  absolute  determinations  of  rationality, 
of  that  in  ^eneiil  which  is  duty  in  hiin,  and  immasent  in 
him  In  mirality,  the  harmony  of  rehgion  with  actuality, 
with  the  world  as  it  la,  is  brought  to  existence  and  perfec- 
tion "  Hulsraann  Ihe  living  felt  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God  gnes  a  moral  sanctity  to  life"*  Kant:  "Eeligion  is 
the  knowledge  of  all  our  dutits  as  divine  oommanda." 
"  Moral  rehgion  is  tlie  religion  of  a  good  course  of  life." 
"It  consi&ts  in  regaiding,  in  all  our  duties,  God  aa  the  law- 
giver entitled  to  uuiversal  reverence."  "  Morality  is  the 
harmony  ol  the  mivims  of  our  action  with  the  law." — See 
Mellm.^  V.  Oetingeii .  "  Without  religion,  there  can  be  no 
moral  organic  shaping  of  life.  All  moral  norms  of  life  to 
which  we  feel  ourselves  hound,  go  back  to  a  iaith  in  an  abso- 
lute will,  and  an  absolute  law.  Tbe  personal  relation  of 
sentiment  toward  God  is  the  principle  and  basis  of  moral- 
ity." "Morality  and  religion  are  not  to  be  separated.  'Thou 
shalt '  always  points  us  to  an  intelligent  ordainer  of  the 
world."  "  That  is  morally  good  in  the  ohjective  sense  which 
harmonizes  with  the  will  of  God,  which  reveals  itself  in  the 
world ;  and  morally  good,  in  the  subjective  sense,  is  the  will 
in  which  that  divine  will  has  become  the  motive  of  internal 
impulsion,"'      0.  Pfleiderer:   "Moralism  without  religion 

I  SUllidie  Leir.ii,Til-2-iX;  Bia/Ic'/.  Ui.  Piito-fl.  «™  1S31.  Nr.  132,  1187.  i  Sdb'l'Zrt^ 
ti:lcunp  del  aii-ltlmauiii,_Si.  '  Werls,  1.,  im  ;  see  Kranth'?  BeH'I'i/.  ItH.  *  I'!iil, 
ilimitiilitfliivmBerg7naiin,lI.,Si.  ^ KuMSCisraclie,  i.  y.  ' 3Iaral-SI<iliaUk,l.,MS,SH, 
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professes  to  seat  the  ethical  spirit  of  man  in  himself;  in  fact, 
in  so  doing,  it  seats  it  in  the  air,  withdraws  from  its  feet  the 
firm  ground,  the  establishment  in  an  absolute  principle. 
For  wherein  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  ground  of  obligation 
to  the  moral  law  lies!  Not  in  the  plurality  of  iijdividuabi ; 
not  in  society.  Moral  obligation  can  lie  only  in  dependence 
on  the  absolute  will  of  God.  In  the  struggle  of  actual  li/e, 
morality  destitute  of  religion  grows  lame;  it  is  devoid  of  the 
enduring  power  of  patient  and  hoping  persistence;  a  power 
which  is  possessed  by  religion  alone,  which  exalts  man 
above  the  world  in  making  him  bow  before  God.  Morality 
destitute  of  religion  is  more  stubborn,  more  harsh,  more 
rigorous,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  more  earnest ;  the 
autonomic  moral  person  is  ordinarily  destitute  of  mildness 
and  love,  that  love  which  cornea  forth  only  from  faith.  As, 
nevertheless,  morality  is  dependent  on  religion,  and  must 
constantly  correct  itself  by  it,  so  docs  it  exercise  on  religion  a 
reflex  influence,  in  opposition  to  quietiatlc  mysticism,  against 
a  heartless  religion  of  the  head,  and  .Tgainst  an  external  spu- 
rious piety.  Virtue  is  the  reception  of  the  will  of  God  into  our 
own  will." '  Plank ;  "  The  moral  is  the  purely  immanent  law 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  not  a  course  of  conduct  toward  an  ob- 
jective power,  which  can  only  be  an  object  of  Ihe  moral  action, 
and  can  never  be  the  ground  of  the  internal  determination 
of  the  mora!  itself""  Eiehl:  "If  the  moral  ideas  are  to 
have  an  influence  on  life,  they  must  be  secularized.  Hence- 
forward, men  are  not  going  to  project  their  ideal  and  their 
moral  aims  into  an  imaginary  world  tn  come.'"  Schelling: 
"The  tendency  of  the  sou!  to  be  one  with  its  centre,  God,  ia 
morality.  The  soul  ought  to  be  wholly  one  with  God,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  act  otherwise  than  in  accord 
with  the  idea  of  God.  It  is  no  more  a  question  about  fol- 
lowing God's  commands  ;  for  the  soul  which  is  in  identity 
with  God,  there  ia  commandment  no  longer;  it  acts  in  con- 
formity witli  the  necessity  of  its  nature.  It  is  false  to  derive 
God  from  morality,  because  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  no 
morality  in  the  morality  0/  man,  there  is  no  morality  which 
the  individual  as  such  can  give  himself.    It  is  an  abomina- 
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tion  to  iriRh  to  deduce  God  from  moralify,  as  if  G!od  were  a 
family  medicine,  to  be  tafeen  aa  a  tonic  for  morality.  It  is 
the  deepest  perversion  lo  suppose  morality  first,  and  to  put 
God  after  it.  Witliout  God,  man  cac  be  nothiiig.  But  tliat 
of  wliich  God  is  the  spring  is  not  bare  morality.  It  is  more 
tiian  this.  It  is  religion.  The  first  meaning  of  religion  is 
eonscientiouaness,  the  highest  unity  between  what  we  know 
and  what  we  do,  wliich  makes  it  impossible  that  what  we 
do  should  contradict  what  we  know-  The  man  to  whom  this 
is  in  a  divine  manner  impossible,  we  call  religious,  ci 
tious  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  To  the  ci 
man,  it  is  impossible  to  act  otherwise  than  right.  We  call 
those  men  of  God,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  God  passes  at 
once  into  action.  To  hira  who  is  in  identity  with  Godj 
neither  command  nor  reward  is  necessary.  He  acts  in  con- 
formity with  the  internal  necessity  of  his  nature.'"  Scho- 
penliauer:  "Experiencehas  shown  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  law  and  police  are  not  entirely  sufficient  for  the  aims  of 
society,  and  this  has  suggested  the  theory  that  morals  are 
dependent  entirely  ou  religion." '  D.  F.  Strauss :  "  In  man's 
struggle  with  his  sensuality  and  selfishness  his  oivn  moral 
longing  is  not  enough ;  he  wishes  for  himself  a  purity  and 
perfection  which  he  knows  not  how  to  procure  of  himself, 
which  he  may  hope  to  attain  in  the  blood  of  the  Eedeeraer, 
by  faith.  Yet  the  moral  way  seems  to  be  the  only  true  and 
right  way  to  reach  the  goal  of  hia  wish ;  the  religious  way  seems 
to  be  the  way  of  a  pleasing  aelf-deiusion."'  Trendelenburg: 
"  Man  transmutes  the  shall  into  a  will,  when  he  wills  what  he 
should,  when  he  wills  what  God  wills.  The  ethical  principle 
is  therefore  to  be  apprehended  thus :  We  are  to  take  things 
and  determine  them  in  accordance  with  the  divine  determina- 
tion."* Illrici:  "The  ethical  feeling  stands  in  original  unity 
with  the  religious,  and  is  of  one  and  thesame  origin.  In  relig- 
ious feeling  the  existence  and  works  of  God  mate  themselves 
known,  and  thus  man  conceives  of  the  ethical  determina- 
tion of  his  life,  and  thus  the  feeling  becomes  a  feeling  of  duty. 
Thus  the  religious  and  the  ethical  feeling  reciprocally  com- 

iPIimi^hie  K.  seligiim  <lSOi);  IFerie,  I.,  i.  55 ;  ggilim  dtr  gammCrn  Pltiimnfhie 
(ISOi).  Do.,  656-045;  M'mUsh.  Frslhslt  (1809),  Do.,  VII.  3B2.  '  Gwnd-JPreWHBe,  189. 
'AIUti.MueG!aube,l3i.m.    iA'iilu?r«U,»d.2;  £5,40. 
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plete  each  other.  Ewpecially  does  the  feeling  of  duty  involve 
a  feeling  of  the  being  and  essential  attributes  of  God.  The 
religious  and  tho  ethical  feeling  are  not  indeed  absolutely 
identical,  but  they  belong  directly  and  inseparably  together. 
In  the  religious  feeling  there  is  an  immediate  revelation  of 
the  metaphysical  side  of  God ;  in  the  ethical  feeling  there  is 
an  immediate  revelation  of  his  ethical  side.  Both  feelings 
are,  however,  but  a  feeble  and  tender,  though  devout  aifee- 
t  on  of  the  soul  O    th    point  of  view  assumed  by  sci- 

ence etl  cs  IS  the  bas  a  of  el  giou,  and  of  the  philosophy  of 
rel  g  o  not  the  converse  Waltz:  "Moral  conceptions 
arise  fro  i  a  totally  1  flerent  source  from  that  of  religion. 
It  IS  a  m  stake  to  deduce  tl  e  two  from  conscience  as  a 
connon  root  '— feee  R  ehl  above.  Wirtli:  "Our  moral 
cons  Uftnes.  s  tl  e  so  rce  of  our  cognition  of  the  divina 
w  11  not  the  co  ver'^e  tUat  religioivi  iiiitli  is  the  sourca 
of  nor  Is  Wl  e  we  1  ave  once  derived  our  ethical  notions 
from  the  moral  const,  ou.  nesa  we  are  compelled  to  iind  their 
ult  n  ate  ver  float  on  i  the  dea  of  a  holy  primal  will ;  and 
pi  loso{  1  cal  etl  cs  tself  if  t  is  to  be  thorough,  will  rise 
to  ts  p  nnacle  n  the  rel  g  ous  moral  life;  but  ethics  cannot 
make  its  start  from  the  religious  principle," '  Zeller :  "  While 
theology  habitually  regards  morality,  in  its  ultimate  respect, 
as  a  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  e:£plains  the  moral  law  as 
a  positive  divine  command,  it  lies  in  the  essential  nature  of 
philosophy  to  regard  moral  duty  as  necessary  in  and  of  it- 
self, and  moral  action  as  directly  demanded  by  the  very  con- 
ception of  man.  In  man  and  his  own  proper  nature,  we  are 
to  seek  the  root  of  morality  and  the  ground  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil."'— -See  Steudel." 
Seligion,  Philosophy  of,  the  science  of  religion ;  the  applica- 
tion of  philosophical  principles  to  the  discussion  of  its  gen- 
eral character,  origin,  and  claims.  It  presents :  I.  Eeligion 
in  general,  II.  Eevealed  religion.  III.  Tho  Christian  re- 
ligion. IV.  The  Christian  Church.— Sttickl.  Apelt  (ISfiO), 
Beneke  (1840),  Chateaubriand,  Donzinger  (18,')7),  Fichte, 
Hegel  {  Werke,  XL),  Kant  (Religion  innerhalb,  with  Kirch- 
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mann's  notes),  Krug  (1819),  Pascal  (Pemiea),  Otto-Pfleitlerer 
(1869),  Hein.  Eitter  (1858, 1859),  Arnold  Kuge  (1869),  Schlei- 
ermacher  {Monologen),  F.  X.  Schmid  (1857),  Spinoza. 

*EEMEMBEANCE,  REMINISCENCE,  RECOLLECTION, 
"recalling  of  past  csperienee,  whether  vuluiitarily  or  invol- 
untarily."—C.  F.  V. 

*Eeminiscence,  Eemlniscency.  *Eeminiacence,  according  to 
Plato.' 

BEKISSION,  cessation  of  intenseness,  as  of  the  mind  in  think- 
ing.—Locke. 

BEPLETIVE,  filling. 

BEFOSE,  in  -iEsthetica,  the  character  of  harmony  and  propor- 
tion in  worlts  of  art  which  gives  rest  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
mind ;  the  opposite  of  glaring,  ohtrusiye,  sensational. 

SEPEESENT  (Lat.),  to  make  present,  to  bring  before;  to  show, 
exhibit. 

BEPBESENTATION,  in  Hamilton,'  as  re-presentation,  second 
presentation,  the  faculty  or  "power  the  mind  has  of  hold- 
ing up  vividly  before  itself  the  thoughts  which  by  the  act  of 
reproduction  it  has  recalled  into  consciousness. "  In  Kaat, 
representation  (  VoraleUang)  is  the  geaus  which  covers  every 
mental  determination,  every  modification  of  mind,  whether 
aceompanied  by  consciousness  or  not.  For  the  Kantian  and 
Hamiltonian  usage  of  this  term  and  associated  terms,  see 
Krauth.' 

BEPBESENTATIVE,  of  or  pertaining  to  representation.— It  ia 
applied  to  the  idea  in  perception,  to  experience;  ss  opposed  to 
preventative,  ti>  knnivledge,  ta  perception. 

REPRESENTING,  Capacity  or  Faculty  of;  feEPEESENTA- 
TION,  Capacity  or  Faculty  of,  Eeeeptivityof ;  BEPBE- 
SENTATIVE POWER- the  faculty  or  possibility  pos- 
sessed by  the  mind  of  having  representatii>ns. 

BEPBODUCE,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  to  present  again  to 
the  mind,  through  the  imagination,  the  sensations  previoualy 
experienced. 

REPRODUCTION,  the  capacity,  faculty,  or  act  by  which  the 
mind  reproduces.  In  HamMton,*  "  the  process  of  recovering 
the  absent  thought  from  u 
tation  in  eonseiouaneas." 
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Beprodaotion,  Synthesis  of,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  au 
element  of  empirical  ijituition  furnished  by  the  self-activity 
of  the  imagination  and  uiideratanding.  —  See  Apprehension 
and  Recognition. 

REPROBUCTIVE  FACULTY,  in  Hamilton,'  the  third  of  the 
special  cognitive  faculties  ;  "the  faculty  of  recalling  knowl- 
edge ont  of  unconsciousness  into  conseiouaneaa  —  commonly 
confounded  with  the  conservative,  under  the  name  of  mem- 
ory, but  most  erroneously." 

EEPUGHAHCE,  OPPUGNANCE,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  a 
concept  of  reflection,  in  which  the  determinations  of  things  are 
in  sach  a  relation  that  their  consequences  annul  each  other, 
if  they  are  united  in  one  subject.  I  have  debts  of  just  three 
dollars,  and  have  just  three  doll ar.'S  to  pay  my  debts.  I  pay, 
and  the  result  is,  I  have  no  debts  and  no  dollars.  —  Mellin. 

KESEMBLANCE  (Fn),  likeness,  conformity.  —  See  Mill.' 

EESENTMENT.—"  Antagonism  of  feeling  directed  against  a 
person  on  account  of  some  act  done  by  him  in  violation  of 
our  own  rights  or  the  lights  of  others."  —  C  F.  V, 

EESERVATIOlf,  KElfTAL,  in  Ethics,  the  keeping  back  in 
the  mind ;  eguivoeation,  by  phrase  which  means  one  thing  to 
the  users,  and  another  to  those  who  hear  it. 

EESIDUAL  PHENOMENA,  in  Logic,  Ilesidnes,  Method  of. 
in  Induction ;  "  Subduct  from  any  phenomenon  such  part  as 
is  known  by  previous  inductions  to  be  the  effect  of  certain 
antecedents,  and  the  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  effect 
of  the  remaining  antecedents."  —  J.  S.  Mill,'  Jevons.* 

ItESISTACrCE,  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external  im- 
pression, the  opposition  of  "  body  to  the  entrance  of  any 
other  body  into  the  place  it  possesses."  —  Locke,  Hence, 
-  Kesisf  ibility, 

BESOLUnOK  (Lat.),  untying;  in  Logic,  analysis;  solution; 
explanation ;  especially  of  a  sophism. 

RESPECT  (Lat.),  looking  at,  regard  ;  in  Logic,  relation  of  con- 
cepts, in  which  one  member  can  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  other.  The  source  is  ^wwinMS  rdationis  ;  the  deriva- 
tive is  mbjeclam  rslationis.  Used  in  Metaphysics,  when  two 
objecfa,  or  a  mental  representation  and  its  object,  are  in  such 
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relation  that  the  one  is  in  whole  or  in  part  the  ground  of  the 
other.— Mel  tin.' 

EEST  (Lat.  Quies;  TT.Bepos;  Ger.  SuAe),  "cessatioa  or  ab- 
Beace  of  motion ; "  "  abiding  presence  in  tlie  same  place."  It 
may  be  diatinguished  as  either  absolute,  complete,  perfect; 
or  as  relative,  respective.  The  former  is  ideal.  Ail  the  rest 
presented  in  experience  is  relative.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
universe  known  to  be  in  absolute  rest. — See  Hotion. 

EESTAURATION  (Lat.  SealaaraHo),  restoration,  renewal. 

EESTITTTTIOH"  (Lat.  ^esiiMio),  restoring;  restoration;  giving 
back;  replacing;  reinstating. 

RESTKAIN,  EESTMNGE,  EESTEICT  (Lat.),  to  limit;  in 
Kant,  applied  to  the  limiting  or  conditioning  of  the  catego- 
ries by  the  Schemata. 

IlESTEICTION{Lat,),  limitation;  as,  E.  of  freedom.— See 
Steudel.'    E.  mental,  mental  reservation. 

EESTRICTIVE,  in  Logic,  applied  to  a  proposition  in  which  the 
predicate  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  content  of  the  subject- 
concept,  and  this  part  itself  ia  expressed;  as,  "a  king,  as  a 
man,  is  the  equal  of  the  bondman;"  "Man,  as  rational,  is 
superior  to  the  other  aniraals," 

EESTJLTANT,  that  which  comes  from,  as  the  result.— "The 
properties  of  a  compound  are  resultants  of  the  properties  of 
its  components."— Spencer.' 

RETAIN  (Lat.),  hold,  keep  iast;  as,  the  mind  retains  ideas. — 

RETALIATION  (Lat,),  return  of  like  for  like ;  in  Etliics,  re- 
turn of  like  evil  for  evil. 

RETENTION. — "The  conservative  power  in  ournature  by  which 
we  keep  in  possession  knowledge  received." — C.  F.  V.  See 
Conservative  Faenlty. 

RETENTIVE,  having  the  power  of  retention  ;  as,  E.  faculty.— 
Glanville.  Hence,  Eetentiveness,  as  E.  of  memory.  —  Sir  M. 
Hale. 

RETINA  (Lat.),  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve 
at  the  back  of  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye,  upon  which 
the  pictures  of  external  objects  fall  as  objects  of  vision. — 
L.  J. — Carpenter,*  Herbert  Spencer,'  TJlrici.' 

1  WSiiin-iuch  d.  KriUich.  Fliilosophie.  etU  Buiel'uag.     s  ndla.  im  Umrits.  II.,  i.  85. 
"Dalacf  Biology, tia-U^i.    »  ffum.  PSystoliOT,  1881,  J  606.    »  PHnciij.  ly*  ftjcAoloo'. 
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EETORSIOBT,  RETORTION.  RETORT  (Lat.),  twisting  back; 
bending  back ;  turning  or  casting  back ;  driving  back;  fling- 
ing back  i  as,  K.  of  an  argument,  turning  it  against  the  man 
who  uses  it;  E.  of  a  charge,  making  Ike  charge  against 
the  briiiger  of  it.    In  international  laiv,  relaliation. 

RETRIBUTION  (Fr.;  Lat,),  paying  back;  applied  especially 
to  the  rewat-ds  and  jmnishments  in  wbich  God,  as  a  moral 
judge,  marks  the  character  of  human  actions, 

REUS  (Lat.),  a  party  to  ait  action  (Bes),  either  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant; afterwards  restricted  to  I'Ae^i-f^accaserf,  defendant, 
prisoner ;  a  party  obliged,  or  under  obiigalion,  to  do  or  pay 
anything;  one  answerable  or  responsible  for  anything;  a 
debtor;  one  guilty  of  any  crime  or  condemned  to  any  pun- 
ishment. 

REVERIE.  REVERY.— '■  Castle- building,  a  kind  of  waking 
dream." — Aiicillon.' 

REVIVIFICATION,  vivid  renewal,  as  of  impressions  made  in 
early  life. 

REVOLUTION  (Lat.),  a  rolling  back,  return  to  a  former  place 
or  condition ;  change.     E.  is  moral,  political,  social. 

REVOLUTIVE,  capable  of  revolving,  carefully  meditating.-— 
Feltham.  L.  J. 

REVOLVE  (Lat.),  to  turn  round  in  the  mind,  carefully  to  weigh 
and  consider. 

REWARD.— Eecompeflse'  for  good.  It  is  one  part  of  Retribu- 
tion, q.  V. 

RHETORIC,  PHII080PHICAL,  the  application  of  philosoph- 
ical principles  to  the  definition,  constituent  elements,  laws 
and  applications  of  eloquence  and  oratory.— Stockl.' 

RHODOSTAUROTIC  (Gr.),  of  the  Eosy  Cross;  used  by  B.  Jon- 
■son  for  Rosierueian,  of  which  it  is  a  Greek  equivalent.   L.  J. 

'BRIGHT,  "adj.,  describee  the  quality  of  an  action  as  in  confor- 
mity with  moral  law;  aubst.,  the  claim  of  a  person  upon 
others  consequent  upon  the  equal  subjection  of  all  to  moral 
law."— C.F.  V.  J.S.  Mil):'  "The  following  ambiguities 
of  the  word  right  (in  addition  to  the  obvious  and  familiar 
one  of  a  right  and  the  adjective  riglii)  are  extracted  from  a 


BXeArd.  d.  Fliilotophie,  1. 10.    ^,Sifit  ^£D[^pt.  V, 
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forgotten  paper  of  my  own,  in  a  periodical: — 'Speaking 
morally,  you  are  said  to  have  a  rigid  to  do  a  thing,  if  nil 
persons  are  morally  bound  not  to  hinder  you  from  doins;  if. 
But,  in  another  sense,  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing  is  the 
opposite  of  liaving  no  rigid  to  do  it,  i.  e,,  of  being  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  forbear  doing  it.  In  this  sense,  to  say 
that  you  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  means  that  you  may  do 
it  without  any  breach  of  duty  on  your  part ;  that  other  per- 
sons not  only  ought  not  to  hinder  you,  but  have  no  cause  to 
think  worse  of  you  for  doing  jt.  This  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
proposition  from  the  preceding.  The  right  which  you  have 
by  virtue  of  a  duty  incumbent  upon  other  persons,  is  obvi- 
ously quite  a  different  thing  from  a  right  consisting  in  the 
absence  of  any  duty  incumbent  upon  yourself.  Yet  the  two 
things  are  perpetually  confounded.' " 
Sigllt,  adj.,  and  Right,  ew6s^— Bight,  relatively  used,  refers 
to  a  superior  end;  Bight  absolutely  used;  Bights  must  exist; 
Rights  separately  proved;  five  primary  kinds  of,  are  reali- 
ties ;  Mights  and  Sight.  Jus,  the  doctrine  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations.—Whewell.'  Jus  of  rights  and  obligations;  Rights 
in  general ;  R,  of  the  person;  B.  of  property ;  B.  of  contract; 
R,  of  marriage ;  K.  of  Government,  or  States  Rights ; '  inter- 
national Jus,  Rights  and  obligations  between  States;  R.  of 
War ;  International  B.  of  property ;  E.  of  jurisdiction :  B. 
of  intercourse.'  For  Fichte's  and  Hegel's  theory  of  right  or 
rights,  see  Schwegler.*  See  Jurisprudence,  Jus. 
ROMANTIC.  —  "  The  real  and  proper  use  of  the  word  romantie 
is  simply  to  characterize  an  improbable  or  unaccustomed 
degree  of  l>eauty,  sublimity,  or  virtue.  For  instance,  in 
mattei's  of  history,  is  BOt  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
romaiilief  Is  not  the  death  of  Leonidaa?  of  the  Horatii? 
On  the  other  hand,  you  find  nothing  romantic,  ttough  much 
that  is  monstrous,  in  the  excesses  of  Tiberius  or  Commodus, 
So  again,  the  battle  of  Agincourt  is  romantic,  and  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  simply  because  there  was  an  extraordinary  display 

of  human  virtue  in  both  these  battles So,  then,  this 

feeling, — this  secret  and  poetical  enthusiasm  in  all  your  hearts, 
which,  as  practical  nien,  you  try  to  restrain — is,  indeed,  one 

tMemenU  of  MoraMy  and  iliWji,  3d  efl.,  1854,  B,  I,,  ell.  iv.    SPo.,  B.  IV.    'no.,B. 
VI.    <Stirliog'BTrBnBlat,aiO-!i73,3ae, 
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of  the  holiest  parts  of  jour  being.  It  is  the  instiiietiye  de- 
light in,  and  admiration  for,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  virtue, 
unusually  manifested."  —  Euslciu.' 
Komantic,  as  markiiig  a  classification  in  Philosophy  —op- 
posed to  the  C/assieai. — "The EomanticrepresDnLs  originally 
the  mode  of  apprehending  and  siiaping  art  and  the  beautiful 
which  sprang  forth  from  the  modern  Koinanic  nations.  It 
in  identical  with  the  sentiment  of  the  mediceval  iile  in  geu' 
eral,  or  h  transferred  to  us  throngh  this  life.  Tiiese  two 
fuudaraental  conceptions,  wliicli  v/e  are  in  the  linbit  of  taking 
into  consideration  in  adjusting  our  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  sesthetical  in  history,  have  in  certain  respects  a  wider 
signification,  and  should  be  employed  in  part  in  classifying 
or  distinguishing  particular  tendencies  in  philosophy." 
"  Kant  waa  ft  decidedly  elflssic  spirit."  "The  entire  recent 
speculative  idealism  of  the  German  Philosophy  which  fol- 
lowed Kant  is  of  an  essentially  romantic  typo.  Schelling, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  belong  in  part  to  this  tendency."  —  C.  Her- 

*IlOSICRirCIANS.— Eohert  Fludd," 

UtTDiarEIffTARY,  very  imperfectly  developed;  applied  by 
Darwin '  to  organs  or  parts  "  bearing  the  plain  stamp  of 
inutility."  It  is  associated  ivitli  Aborted  and  Alrophied,  "  ar- 
rested in  development  at  a  very  early  stage." 

*RrLE,   inllegel.  — See  Wallace." 


^SABAISM,  ZABAISM,  SABIANISM.  — See  Gale,' Gibbon,' 

Sir  W.  Jones,^  Prideaux,^  Sale,'"  Stanley."  L.  J. 
SAINT-SIMONISM:,  a  system,  pliilosophical  and  social,  founded 

PMo^phir,  I^T7.    'Fludd  wrote  Afologhi  ai«i^j>d,ana.  fi-afr«il«h.mdr.  Firni  Cmcs 

iai.igT!im  at  Jlaa^pltst  Otreb  TiaiUUm  ttirolnff.~pliiltiKp'nait  ilc  viia,mirrtf.  tl  nnuriw- 

Gto8-..Ii,  430. 4S1.    tJiansM.ot  I/fatt'i  Losft-in.    «  Owf  flf  tt^  CoiWw,  1671.  pt. 

Xem  liiUmi..  amaeclei,  pi    ■-■---■  - 

Karm,  Prel  Diic,  woL 
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by  C]aiide  Henri,  Count  de  Saint-Pimon  (1760-18f;6);  Social- 
ism. It  involves  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary  privileges, 
radical  modification  of  tiie  laws  of  property,  the  esaltation  of 
labor  above  capital,  equality  of  the  sexes.  Bazard  and  En- 
fantin  were  adherents  of  this  sysfem.  Fourier  aud  Louia 
Blanc  represent  the  same  general  tendency  with  special 
modifications. 

SALTUS  (Lat.),  a  leap,  spring;  violent  transition;  in  Logic,  a 
jumping  at  a  couclusion.  lo  Metaphysics,  in  the  principle 
in  munclo  iion  datur  salus — in  the  world  there  is  no  violent 
transition.  This  is  the  law  of  continuity,  andmarksthegra- 
datioa  characteristic  of  nature  iu  her  changes. 

*Same.    *Sanction. 

SANGUINE  (Lat.),  of  blood,  blood-colored,  abounding  in  (ar- 
terial) blood ;  one  of  the  four  chief  temperaments,  j,  v, 

*Savage  and  Barbarous, 

*Seepticism,  Skepticism. 

8CHELLING  (F.  W.  J.  von,  17T5-1854),  PHILOSOPHY  OF, 
SYSTEM  OF,  SCHELLINGISM— I.  Originally,  the  phil- 
osophy of  Identity,  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  identity  of 
the  Ideal  and  the  Beal,  of  being  and  of  thinking;  paatheistic 
Philosophy  of  Nature.  2.  Ultimately,  a  positive  and  histori- 
cal Philosophy,  divided  into:  a.  a  purely  speculative  part, 
the  negative  philosophy  or  "doctrine  of  potencies;"  ajid 
6,  a  part  applied  to  history  and  tradition,  the  "positive  phil- 
osophy "  as  a  theory  of  the  divine  easence."^ 

*SCHEMA  (Qr.),  form,  shape,  figure,  conformation;  charac- 
ter, characteristic  property ;  sitetch,  outline,  plan,  scheme, 
geometrical  form,  diagram ;  in  Aristotle's  Organon,  mode  of 
ft  syllogism. — 1.  In  the  Leibaitzian  system,  the  name  of  a 
principle  essential  to  each  monad,  and  constituting  its  proper 
character,  and  without  which  the  monads  would  be  indis- 
cernible. 2.  In  Kant,  the  purely  mental  modification  which 
results  from  the  general  procedure  of  the  imagination  in 
providing  for  a  Notion  its  image.  When  a  square,  triangle, 
and  circle  are  drawn  in  our  presence,  we  say  these  are  fig- 
ures; that  is,  in  the  word  figures  we  give  to  the  tliree  indi- 
vidual intuitions  their  image,  we  bring  them  under  their 
schema.    We  can  dtaw  figures  or  a  figure,  but  we  cannot 

i  Wsrkt,  14  val3.,  1S96-1&J1.  Lift :  Mlchelul,  1313 ;  PUtt,  mg-lSTL 
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draw  figure.  To  bring  under  their  schema  is  to  deter- 
miue  tlie  class  to  which  they  belong,  tlic  classes  always 
constituting  general  notions.^LoHsius.  It  is  "a  mere  BJtel- 
etoh  of  a  concrete  thing  or  group  of  thiiigs^aii  outline 
image  —  an  extremely  abstracted  wliole."— Porter.'  3.  The 
schema  of  aii  idea,  or  of  a  science,  is  the  plan  of  its  parts. — 
Kant.* 
Sobema  .TraitECendeatal,  in  Kant,  the  reduction  of  a  pure 
or  aprioTi  notion,  that  is,  a  category,  to  the  sphere  of  sense, 
by  connecting  it  with  phenomenon. 

SCHEMATISM,  the  reduction  of  a  Notion  to  the  sphere  of 
sense. — 1.  To  the  explieatioii  of  our  cognition — the  S.  of 
analogy.  2.  To  the  enlargement  of  our  cognition  —  the  S, 
of  the  determining  of  tlie  object.  The  Sckcmatiirm.  of  pure 
reamn  is  the  act  of  the  transceo dental  imagination  which 
produces  a  schema;  the  procedure  of  the  understanding 
with  this  schema;  the  aiode  in  which  the  understanding 
transfers  its  unity  thought  of  as  geuei'al,  transfers  it  to  the 
general  form  of  all  intuition;  and  the  mode  in  which  spon- 
taneity and  receptivity  act  in  the  production  of  cognition. 

SCHEMATISTIC,  of  the  nature  of  the  schema;  S.  construe- 


SCHEMATIZE,  in  Kant,  to  render  a  notion  comprehensible 
by  analogy  with  something  sensible.— C.  C.  E.  Schmid.' 

5CHESIS   (Gr,),  habitude;   state  of  anything  with  respect  to 
others. — Norris.  L.  J. 

■^Scholastic. 
^Scholastic  Philosophy,  Scliolasticism, —According  to  Cous- 
in,* it  has  three  epoclis :  1.  From  the  eleventh  century  to 
the  thirteenth,  and  the  oi"ganizafion  of  the  uiiiyeraily  of 
Paris.  This  is  the  iniancy  of  scliolasticism,  2,  From  the 
thirteenth  to  tlie  fifteenth  century.  Tliis  is  the  age  of  its 
manhood  —  when  all  .the  great  universities  of  Europe  and 
the  great  religious  orders  flourished.  8.  From  the  fifteenth 
to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  the  period  of 
its  decay.  And  if  from  scholasticism  you  eliminate  theol- 
ogy, it  will  be  found,  as  a  philosophy,  to  be  the  quarrel 
between  nominalism  and  realism.     This  quarrel  may  also 
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be  said  to  have  three  epochs :  1.  Its  birth,  occaBioned  by  a 
phrase  of  Porphyry's.  2.  After  the  struggles  of  this  period 
succeeded  the  apparent  reign  of  one  of  the  opinions.  3, 
The  opinion  which  had  been  vanquished  during ^he  first 
period,  and  condemned  to  silence  during  the  second,  re- 
vived and  triumphed  in  the  third ;  and  its  triumph  was 
the  time  of  scholasticism.  Of  these  threes  periods,  the 
second  forma  the  golden  age  of  tlie  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  age  of  the  Dominicans,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais;  of 
the  Franciscans,  Alexander  de  Hales,  BoDaventura,  Duns 
Scotus,  and  Roger  Bacon. — P.  V.  3. 

SCHOOL.— 1.  Particular  ayafem  of  doctrine,  with  its  adherents. 
2.   SchoListie. 

SCHOOLHAIf,  writer  or  adept  in  the  scholastic  method, 

SCHOPENHAUER  (Arthur,  1788-1860},Philosophy  of,  System 
of;  see  Pessimism. — The  world  is  my  mental  representation ; 
the  principle  of  cognition  is  the  proposition  of  the  ground; 
the  thing  in  itself  is  the  Will,  which  comes  into  phenomenon 
in  things;  the  intelligible  character  in  man  is  free,  defined  by 
man  himself;  the  empirical  character  is  determined;  afBrraa- 
tion  and  negation  of  the  will  to  live ;  asceticism ;  starvation.' 

^SCIENCE. — "  Eationalized  knowledge.  It  is  identical  in  mean- 
ing with  philosophy;  but,  as  matter  of  convenience,  the 
word  '  science '  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  philosophy  of 
physical  existence ;  the  word  '  philosophy '  to  the  science  of 
mental  existence." — O.  F.  V.  For  the  different  views  on 
the  question  whether  philosophy  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
a  science,  see  Steudel.' 

•Sciences  (the  Occult).    *Scicntia  (Media).    "Sciolist. 

•SCIOMACHY.  —  "  Conflict  with  imaginary  foes."  —  O.  F.  V. 

SECOND  INTENTION.  — See  Intention. 

'Secularism. 

SECTTNDI  AD  JACENTIS,  of  the  second  adjacent ;  an  expres- 
sion in  incorrect  Latin  applied  to  a  grammatical  sentence  or 
proposition  containing  only  two  parts,  the  subject  and  verb, 
without  a  distinct  copula. — Jevons. 

•Secundum  Quid. 

iWerUe,  8  ToU.,  1OT3,  :ST4.  Franenalsdt:  S.  LtxOon,  2  voli,.  1S71.  KrsuUra 
B^i^eleft,  ProUffomena,  105-12^.  Harris :  JcnrKal  of  S^i&^ah^tG  Pftfioniphjf,  1.  01,  232 ; 
VIU.  316,  et,  al,    iPliilimplaeim  Umriii,tti.2S-W. 
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SEIECTIOIT  NATURAL.  —  See  Darwinism 

SELF  "is  that  conscious,  thinking  thing,  whatever  Buhstance 
made  up  of  (whether  spiritual  or  material,  Mmpk  or  com 
pounded,  it  matters  not),  which  is  sensible  or  (.onscious  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  bo  is 
concerned  for  itself,  aa  far  as  that  consciousness  extends." — 
Locke.'    Sea  Ego,  Ferson. 
Self,  in  its  oombinatioiis,  is  very  varied.    S.  Activity  (Ger. 
Selbsithatigkeit),  in  Kant,'  "  absolute  freedom,  the  first  in  the 
series  of  conditions  in  respect  of  canises." 
S.  Approbation,  S.  Approval  (Ger.  SelbstbilUgiMg),  in  Kant,' 
"  the  subjective  operation  of  the  law  upon  feeling,  so  ikr  as ' 
the  pure  practical  reason  is  the  sole  cause." 
S.  ConBoiousness,  in  Kant,*  "  Apperception,  the  mental  repre- 
sentation of  that  which  is  the  condition  of  all  unity,  yet  ia 
itself  unconditioned,"  the  Ego.    "Thekiiowledge  which  the 
mind  has  of  itself  in  every  form  of  experience."  —  C.  F.  V. 
See  Steudel.' 
S.  Contradictory,  iu  Logic,  applied  to  a  term  which  combines 

contradictory  attributes  or  qualities. 
S.  Determination,  a  determination  whose  motive  force  lies 
within  the  person  acting,  ^See  Liberty  Elimtm,  ITeoee- 
sity. 

SELF-EVIDEST.  "  carrying  the  evidence  of  truth  in  itself.  A 
self-evident  proposition  is  one  whose  terms  need  only  to  be 
understood  in  order  that  it  may  be  accepted  aa  true."  — C. 
F.  V. 

•SELF-LOVE,  "  a  rational  regard  to  one's  own  good."— C.  F.  V. 

*Seifishness. 

*8emfttology. 

SEMILOGICAL,  in  Logic,  applied  to  fallacies  distinct  from  the 
purely  logical.  They  are  the  first  six  enumerated  under 
^Uaoy,  q.  v. 

"SENSATIOM",  "  the  feeling  which  is  the  result  of  a  single  im- 
pression on  any  part  of  the  sensitive  organism." — C.  F.  V. 

"Sensation  and  Perception. 

SENSATIONALISM,  "  the  theory  which  makes  sensation  the 
sole  origin  of  human  knowledge.    Its  formula  is,  nihil  est  in 

143.    IJtein.VrTtt.,lW{i01).    5 /MoBopAfe  im  [fmriti,  1,  I.  fl»-JUe ;  li,  62-«5. 
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inleUeeiu,  nidpriuafuent  in  sensu  "  (C.  P. V.),— there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  understanding  which  was  not  previously  iu  the 

«8EHSE,  SENSES.— Dr.  T.  Brown,"  WheweJi.' 

"Sense  and  Idea.    ^Senses  (Keflex). 

SENSED,  perceived  by  the  senses.— Glanyille.  L.  J. 

^SENSIBILITY,  "  capacity  for  receiving  iiiipresaions  belonging 
to  the  extremity  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  wherever  situ- 
ated in  the  body.  This  stands  iu  contrast  with  senBatioii." 
— C.  F.  V. 

*Senaibles,  Common  and  Proper. 

•SENSI8M,  SENSUALISM,  orSENBUISK  (see  Sensational- 
ism), in  Ethics,  the  regarding  of  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  as  the  highest  good,  and  pain  as  the  highest  evil. 

"SENSITIVITY,  Sensibility,  5.  v. 

SENSORIUM,  SENSOEY.— Hartley,' Sir  L  Newton,' Spencer.' 

SENSUAL  (Lat,).— 1.  Metaphysical,  endowed  with  feeling  or 
sensation;  sensitive.- Tertullian.^  2.  Elkicat,  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  sense. 

SENSUALISH. — 1.  Sensationalism,  q.  v.;  opposed  to  intellectu- 
alism.    2.  See  Sensual,  2. 

SENSUALITY,  character  of  the  sensual,  q.  v.,  whether  meta- 
physical or  moral. 

*Sen3us  Communis. 

SENTENCE,  INDICATIVE,  in  Logic,  the  grammatical  equiv- 
alent of  a  proposition,  or  of  a  number  of  propositions. 

SENTIENT,  adj.  and  noun,  mark  the  power  or  act  of  sensation 
or  perception, 

"SENTIMENT,  "a  form  of  feeling  consequent  on  a  judgment. 
Moral  sentiments  are  forms  of  feeling  dependent  upon  judg- 
ments as  to  the  moral  actions  of  ourselves  and  others,"  — C. 
F.  V. 

^Sentiment  and  Opinion. 

SEPABABLE,  is  applied  to  accidents  which  can  he  changed; 
opposed  to  inseparable,  which  can  never  be  changed.  Hence, 
Separability,  Separableness. 

SEQUENCE,  order  of  succession.— Mil!.' 

SEEIAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  series. — Spencer.* 

'  Hat.  of  Mad.  lect.  i.  '  fl'un.  Ors.  R'ji.  Aphor.,  b.  i.,  ayb.  l.-v.  =  On  Alvv,  vol.  i.. 
p.  87,  tInL.J.  i  Rinn.  0/ Piyc/iBl.  •jKim.,43.  i  Zoj.,  pt.  i.,  cL.  v.,  J  6.  >  BiiHagg, 
pl.  iJ.,  di.  X.,  I  9S. 
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!S,  sequence,  order.— Mil!.' 
SEYN    (Ger.),  translated  Esse,  or  Being,  and  signifying  bara, 
empty  existence,  admitting  of  no  predicates. — See  Werden, 
Wesen. 

SIGNIFICATES  OF  A  TEEM  are  thinga  denoted  or  signified 
by  it. 

SraiLAES,  SUBSTITUTION  OF,  a  principle  developed  by  Je- 
¥ons  (1869),  in  casea  in  which  one  terra  agrees  with  another 
to  the  extent  of  being  identical  with  it. 

*SIM:iLE.'-8ee  Metaphor. 

SIMFLE.^^ee  Apprehension,  Conversion. 

Sllf.— See  Evil. 

*Siiioerity. 

SINGULAR,— See  Term.  Applied  also  to  a  proposition  which 
has  a  singular  term  for  its  subject, 

SOCIAL,  relating  to  society.— Mill.' 

^SOCIALISM,  "  the  theory  which  advocates  community  of 
property,  on  tlie  ground  of  the  abrogation  of  personal  and 
individual  rights."— 0.  F.  V.    See  Saint- Simonism, 

SOCIALIST,  adherent  to  the  theory  of  Social  ism. —See  Latham.' 

•Society  (Desire  of).    *Society  (Political,  Capacity  of). 

SOCIOLOGY,  or  SOCIAL  SCXEHCE,  "treats  of  the  laws  of 
the  social  development  of  the  human  race."— C.  F.  V. 

SOLIPSISM.— 1.  In  Ethics,  t^itisin ;  2.  In  Metaphysics,  egoism, 
q.  v.,  limiting  existence  to  the  single  self  of  the  thinker. 

'SOMATOLOGY.-See  Natnre. 

SOME,  in  Logic,  sometimes  equivalent  to  all. — De  Morgan.* 

SOMETHING,  that  which  has  real  existence ;  an  entity ;  op- 
posed to  nothing,  5.  v.  Kant'  classifies  the  notion  of  Some- 
thirig,thus;  1.  According  to  Quantity,  object  with  form  — 
ens  phenomenon.  2.  According  to  Quality,  concept  with 
object  —  ens  reals.  3.  According  to  Relation,  form  with 
object  —  eiw  substantiak.  4.  According  to  Modality,  object 
with  concept  —  ens  possibile. 

SOMNAMBULISM  (wmnus,  sleep ;  arnbuh,  to  walk),  sleep- 
walking.— "  The  state  in  whicii  the  sleeper  prosecutes  active 
,vith  observation  of  external  objects,  and  definite 
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purpose  in  his  efforts.  In  this  state  tte  eyes  are  commonly 
open,  but  bear  no  evidence  of  exercise  in  perception.  Yet 
external  objects  are  recogaiised,  and  are  avoided  or  utilized 
as  occasion  requires." — 0.  F.  V.  See  Cnrjieiiter,'  Horstiua,' 
Eicbter.'  —  F.  V.  3.  Gleisberg*  and  Perty^  both  have  a 
story  of  a  fisherman  who,  finding  "  that  the  fish  v^ere  gone 
from  his  live-box,  in  the  morning,  set  a  trap  for  the  supposed 
thief.  He  was  caught  in  it  himself.  He  had  gone  night 
after  night,  in  a  EOmnambulic  condilion,  and  had  unlocked 
the  live-box,  and  let  the  iishes  out."  Schopenhauer:  "la 
somnambulism,  in  its  original  and  proper  sense  as  morbid 
sleep-walking,  there  lakes  place,  as  in  magnetic  slumber,  a 
dreammg  of  ike  actual,  which  reaches,  however,  only  to  what 
is  immediately  around,  because  that  is  sufBcient  for  the  aim 
of  nature  in  a  case  of  this  sort.  For  a  condition  of  this  sort 
is  not  like  that  of  magnetic  sleep,  of  spontaneous  somnam- 
bulism, and  of  catalepsy ;  the  vital  force  does  not  in  it,  as  it 
does  in  them,  as  vis  medieatTix,  suspend  tlie  animal  life  to 
concentrate  its  entire  strength  on  tlie  organic  life,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  remove  the  disorders  which  are  prevailing  in 
that  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid 
state,  to  which  the  age  of  puberty  is  most  subject,  it  here 
presents  itself  as  an  abnormal  superfluity  of  irritability, 
which  Nature  tries  to  throwoff,  by  the  walking  and  climbing 
in  sleep.  At  the  same  time  Nature  calls  forth  a  guardian 
of  the  sleeper  in  these  perilous  steps,  in  the  form  of  a  dream- 
ing of  the  actual,  which  extends  in  these  cases  only  to  what 
is  immediately  around,  because  this  is  sufEcient  in  these 
cases  to  prevent  accidenla.  The  dreaming  of  the  actual  has 
therefore,  in  these  cases,  only  the  negative  aim  of  preventing 
injnries,  while  clairvoyance  has  the  positive  aim  of  discover- 
ing aid  ii-om  without;  in  this  originates  the  great  diflereace 
in  the  range  of  vision  in  the  two  ca=es  "'  "Not  always  are 
the  objects  of  our  dreams  illusory,  there  is  a  condition  in 
which  we  sleep  and-  dream,  but  we  dream  what  is  actually 
around  us.    This  condition  is  not  as  remote  from  waking  as 
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the  condition  of  tlie  ordinary  dream.  In  waking  from  it  the 
change  which,  takes  place  in  ues  is  merely  xub^edive ;  we  sud- 
denly perceive  a  change  of  the  organ  of  our  perception.  It 
ia  this  sort  of  dreaming  whicli  has  lieen  called  sleep-vjaMng  ; 
not  as  if  it  might  be  a  state  between  aieeping  and  waking, 
but  because  it  may  be  designated  aa  a  being  awake  in  sleep 
itself  It  would  be  better  to  call  it  Wahrtriiuraen  —  dream- 
ing the  true." ' 
SomnambalisiQ,  as  associated  with  Magnetism,  Animal 
Magnetism,  and  Clairvoyance,  Attempts  to  Define  its 
Ciiaracter,  on  the  part  of  those  who  accept  it  as  estab- 
lished,—La  Saulx :  "  The  soul  stands  in  connection  with  the 
soul  of  the  world  and  with  God,  and  in  prophetic  momenla  the 
individual  soul  is  plunged  into  the  total  soul,  ia  the  great  uni- 
versal sense  of  the  life  of  nature,  and  of  the  world  of  man."' 
Sciielling:  "The  animals  are  natural  aomnambulists,  and 
all  nature  is  in  somnambulism."*  Schopenhauer:  "The 
brain  with  its  consciousnciss  iaolatee  the  human  individuals; 
the  unconscious  portion,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  vegetative  life 
with  its  ganglionic  system,  is  a  common  life  of  all,  by  means 
of  which,  in  exceptional  cases,  tiiey  are  even  able  to  hold 
communication.""  "Animal  magnetism,  sympathetic  cures, 
magic,  second  sight,  dreaming  the  actual,  visions  of  spirits, 
and  visions  of  every  sort,  are  allied  phenomena,  branches  of 
one  trunk,  and  give  sure  and  irresistiMc  indications  of  a 
nexus  of  beings  whicli  rests  upon  a  wliolly  dilFerenL  order  of 
thiiigs  from  that  oS Nature,  ivliose  basis  is  the  laws  of  space, 
time  and  causality,  while  this  other  order  lies  deeper,  is  more 
primal,  and  more  direct.  Hence,  before  it  the  first  and  most 
geneial  laws  of  nature  are  invalid,  inasmuch  as  Ihey  are 
purely  formal ;  here,  consequently,  time  and  space  no  longer 
separate  the  individuals,  and  the  dissociation  and  isolation 
which  rest  on  thp  purely  formal  no  longer  impose  insepara- 
ble barriers  to  the  communication  of  t!»oughta  and  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  will."'  "I"  magnetic  Bomiiumbu- 
lisra  the  consciousness  is  duplicated :  twoseriesof  cogniliniift 
arise,  each  coherent  in  itself,  bat  completely  distinct  from 

I  Parfrffn.  2a  ea.,  I.,  a5(-2e7.  a  PmplfH'aa  Kn-fi  dff  ,l/m>otiie*8J!  S-jU  (I'Si"  . 
Oloa  ill  Siendol,  r»«.  iW  PmWi^  I ,  ii  ITS.  iWirke:  AMheilUDS  I.,Bd.^\.  2^1. 
rettalilV!llt,JL,S72.    t /hJ-erfffl,  I^  2Sa 
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and  leels  with  the  Universal  Life." ' 

*8ophi6iii,  bophiater.  Sophistical,  SopMstry. 

*Soritcs. 

SOSTAL,  marking  sort  or  species. — Locke.  L.  J. 

"Soul. 

BOTTL,  Attempts  in  Modem  Philosophy  to  Define. — Baggeaen : 
"  It  is  not  /  that  think,  but  il  thinks  in  mc ;  and  it  is  not  I 
tliat  am,  but  i(  is  something  in  me."'  Carus:  "There  are 
three  stages  of  development  in  tbe  psychic  life:  unconscious 
psychic  life,  consciousness  of  the  world,  and  self-conscious- 
ness, represented  by  plant,  animal,  and  man  ;  the  soul  of  man 
passes  successively  througb  the  three  stages,  ultimately  eon- 
serving  them  by  comprehending  tbem  into  one  threefold 
being  in  himself."  *  ChalybSus ;  "  Spirit  is  a  substance,  im- 
mediately immanent  in  thinking,  or  of  which  thinking  is 
immediately  the  form  of  activity  ;  spirit  is  thinking  substance 
— the  soul  is  dynamically  present  in  the  entire  organism.'" 
Cornelius  (of  the  School  of  Herbart) ;  "  Beyond  doubt  the 
psychical  phenomena  are  the  result  of  a  reciprocal  action  of 
diverse  real  essences."  {Herbart's  "Reals.")  "Therefore  we 
are  compelled  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  real  essence 
as  the  substantial  bearer  of  all  psychical  conditions.  This 
essence  is  the  soul.  It  must  stand  with  other  real  essences 
in  causal  relation,  in  order  to  the  generation  in  it  of  mani- 
fold internal  conditions.  In  brief,  the  soul  needs  the  body, 
the  body  needs  the  soul."'  Drossbach  :  "  In  the  Oi^aniam, 
formed  of  atoms,  which  are  spiritual  essences,  one  unfolds 
its  spiritual  force  to  the  point  of  self-conscioiisneaa ;    this 
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fttom,  which  as  gasiform  atom  interpenetrates  the  entire 
organism,  and  occupies  space  as  a  centre,  is  tlie  soul.  It  is 
invisible,  but  a  locul  and  not  itttpbysiciil  essence.  The  mass 
of  the  brain  is  an  orgaJiiKcd  stale  oi'  living  easenras,  which 
are  directed  by  one  of  tbeir  own  number  in  the  midst,  aa  a 
choir  of  music  by  their  leader."  '  Erdniaun :  "  When  many 
single  constituents  give  up  their  sepuratioa  and  individu- 
ality in  order  tbat  an  internal  aim  tiiiiy  hold  them  together, 
so  that  each  serves  the  otlier  and  in  this  serves  itself,  they 
form  a  soul-endoived  totality  —  tbey  have  a  soul.  Soul  is  in. 
this  point  of  view  that  by  which  a  composite  becomes  an 
actual  whole  in  accordance  with  an  aim  immanent  in  it."' 
Fecbner;  "The  phenomena  of  bcrtly  and  soul  hang  together 
as  iDtemal  aud  esteruai  phenomena  of  the  same  essence. 
This  primary  essence  is,  liowever,  nothing  more  than  the 
coujunction  of  phenomena  tliciiiselves  in  the  unity  of  a 
general  consciousness.  The  soul  becomes  aware  only  of  its 
own  proper  phenomena,  the  body  becomes  aware  only 
througb  that  which  appears  of  it  to  the  soul  itself.  It  is  a 
common  essence  which  appears  externally  as  body,  internally 
as  soul."'  J.  Q.  Fichle;  "The  Ego  posits  itselij  that  is, 
itself  and  its  being,  by  virtue  simply  of  its  being.  Tliat 
whose  being  (essence)  simply  consists  in  positing  itself  as 
being,  is  the  Ego,  as  absolute  suhject.  As  it  posits  itself,  it 
is;  and  as  it  is,  itpoxifs  itself  The  Ego  is  consequently  ab- 
solutely and  necessarily  for  the  Ego.  What  is  not  for  itself, 
tbat  is,  is  not  conscious  of  itself,  is  not  Jj^o.  The  question  is 
sometimes  started:  What  wmt  I  before  I  came  to  aelf-cou- 
sciousness?  The  natural  answer  to  this  is:  /was  not  at  all, 
for  I  was  not  Ego.  The  Ego  is,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
scious of  itself —  The  possibility  of  the  qupstion  involves  a 
confusion  between  the  Ego  as  subject,  and  the  Ego  as  objeel 
of  the  refiectmn  of  the  ibsolnte  subject,  and  is  in  itself 
wholly  inadmissible  It  is  a  question  which  involves  the 
substratum  of  consciousness.  In  putting  it,  we  unawares 
add,  m  thinLing,  the  absoMe  subjed  as  having  in  its  intui- 
tion that  subitratuni ,  th-it  is,  in  thinking,  we  add  unawares 
the  very  thing  iihich  we  ought  to  keep  abstract,  and  are 
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thus  iDTolved  in  self-contradiction.  We  can  think  nothing 
without  thinkiDg  into  it  our  Ego,  as  conscious  of  itself;  we 
can  never  make  an  abstraction  from  our  self-consciousness; 
conaequeutly,  no  questions  of  the  class  we  are  considering 
can  be  answered."  "In  the  Ego,  being  and  conseiousneBS 
coincide,  and  there  can  be  no  existence  of  the  Ego  without 
self-consciousness,  and  no  self- consciousn ess  without  an  ex- 
istence of  the  self."  "The  substance  is  the  totality  of  its 
accidents;  nothing  more  is  embraced  in  it  than  the  accidents; 
analyze  the  substance,  and  nothing  is  reached  but  accidenla. 
An  enduring  substance,  or,  if  you  please,  a  bearer  of  acci- 
dents, is  not  to  be  thought  of;  one  accident  supports 
another."  "The  soul  is  no  more  than  nature;  it  ia  phe- 
nomenon of  the  internal  sense.  But  we  must  frame  a  better 
notion  of  nature  than  that  it  is  a  dead  material  thing;  we 
must  think  of  it  as  spiritual.  Nature  ia  a  formal  image  of 
the  absolute,  and  its  supreme  point  is  man." '  I.  H,  Fiehte : 
"  The  fact  of  self-consciousness  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  soul  is  a  real  essence,  distinct  from  the 
organism,  capable  of  reflection  upon  ifaelf,  that  is,  of  con- 
sciousness." "  No  dualistic  theory  has  the  power  to  estab- 
lish an  objective  doctrine  concerning  man.  It  can  do  this 
neither  in  its  fundamental  view,  nor  in  the  particular  results 
deduced  from  it."  "We  may  ■comprehend  the  results  of  our 
examination  in  the  three  propositions  which  follow:  a.  The 
spirit  of  man  is  individual  substance,  b.  The  faculty  of  con- 
sciousness ('  representation '),  which  is  properly  attributed  to 
it,  is  its  original  attribute,  by  no  means  coming  to  it  simply 
per  acoidem.  c.  The  spirit,  finally,  is  not  simply  this  empty 
faculty  of  representation,  a  mirror  which  contains  nothing, 
which  waits  for  something  from  without  to  fill  it  {by  'ex- 
perience'), but  it  possesses  p  ma  ly  (p  e  mpirically)  certain 
fundamental   tendencies,  wh  P      t         emerges  in  tlie 

process  of  consciousness,  in  wh  h  th  y  me  into  view." 
"  Soul  and  body  are  diverse  b  t  n  es  but  n  the  most  inti- 
mate union  and  mutual  in  p  n  tra  "The  sou!,  aa 
a  complex  of  conscious  acti  t  q  f  necessity,  a  real 
substratum.     It  is  the  idea  of  tts  body.       "Every  soui 

1  Orwidlnge  <l.  ga.  WasmK:l,ii,mtlive  <1T»4, 1802).    Wn-k;  I.,  96,  ST,  20i-MJ,  233.  270- 
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acquires  for  itself  an  organic  body."  "  The  external  material 
body  is  but  tlie  changing  image  of  the  internal  process  of 
soul  and  life.'"  Friedricb  Fischer;  "No  30ul,  no  spirit, 
exists  without  corporeal  basis.  Tiic  soul  does  not  dwell  in 
the  interstices  of  any  organ,  hs,  for  example,  the  brain,  but 
dwells  through  tlie  entire  oi^an,  and  pervades  it,  and  is 
omnipresent  within  the  nervous  system.  .Man  takes  over 
into  himself  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  to  humanize  it. 
Spirit  is  but  a  higher  potency,  a  mere  continuation  of  devel- 
opment of  the  animal  soul,  and  the  animal  soul  iUelf  is  a 
mere  exaltation  of  tiie  vital  force  of  the  plant.  These  three 
principles  are  in  man,  in  virtue  of  his  self-consolouaness, 
comprehended  into  one  and  the  same  Ego.'"  Fortlage; 
"  We  are  not  spirits  in  antithesis  of  the  body,  but  members 
in  the  universal  spirit,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  entire 
universe."'  Frohschammer:  "The  soul  is  a  substantial 
essence.  The  inmost  essence,  the  Ego,  is  unattainable  to  our 
cognition."'  German:  "The  soul  is  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  our  spiritual  bodily  organism,  the  internal  central 
unity  of  the  functions  of  life.  It  is  related  to  the  body  as 
form  to  matter.  It  can  as  little  exist  without  body  as  form 
can  exist  separate  from  matter.  Nor  can  the  body  exist 
without  the  soul ;  both  develop  and  involve  each  other. 
The  soul  permeates  the  entire  body ;  is  omnipresent  in  every 
molecule  of  it.  The  substratum  of  the  psychical,  however, 
is  one  which  is  extended  through  the  entire  world,  and 
linked  into  one  system  by  universal  force."  ^  Giisehel; 
"  Remembrance  is  tlie  heart  of  self- consciousness,  and  of 
consoiousuess,  by  which  the  two  come  to  what  they  embrace ; 
it  is  the  condition  of  the  identity  of  the  Self  with  itself." ' 
Griesinger:  "Soul  without  respect  to  the  body,  and  the 
converse,  are  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  the  two  is  to  be  held  fast.  The  bouI  of  man  appears 
first  of  all  as  that  unity —  which  pertains  to  the  animal  soul 
also — which  may  be  compared  with  accord  or  harmony.  It 
appears  also  as  a  higher  and  conscious  unity,  as  from  the 
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alternationa  of  the  states  of  the  soul,  ohe  unity,  seemingly 
abiding,  collects  itself,  the  Ego.  Tlie  brain  seems  constantly 
burdened  with  a  multitude  of  modifications,  of  which  a  vast 
majority  abide  in  dim  repose,  while  only  &  few  intensive 
ones  come  forth  to  the  light  of  coosciouaness."'  Hegel: 
"The  pure  reference  to  ijiyaelf — the  reflection  in  which  I 
no  longer  igfer  myself  to  some  other,  but  refer  myself  to 
myself,  or  am  object  to  myself — this  is  the  Ego,  the  root  of 
the  infinite  being  itself.  It  is  the  complete  abstraction  from 
all  that  is  finite.  Tbe  Ego  as  such  has  no  contents  given  by 
nature  or  immediate,  but  has  only  itself  as  contents,  as  it  is 
only  by  means  of  abstraction  from  every  other.  This  pure 
form  is  at  the  same  time  its  contents.  At  first  the  Ego  is 
the  purely  indeterminate.  It  can,  however,  by  its  reflection, 
pass  from  indeterminateness  to  determiuateness ;  for  ex- 
ample, to  seeing  aud  hearing."  "  The  Ego  is  thinking ;  '  I 
think '  is  an  identical  proposition.  Ego  is  perfectly  simple. 
We  can,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  Ego,  say  we  think 
always,  for  Ego  is  always  the  simple  identity  with  itself,  and 
that  is  thinking."  "  The  body  is  the  same  life  as  the  soul, 
and  yet  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  lying  asunder.  A  soul 
without  body  would  be  nothing  living,  and  the  converse  is 
troe.  The  existence  of  the  notion  is  its  body;  the  body 
obeys  the  soul  which  has  brought  it  forth.  The  germs  have 
the  tree  in  them,  and  embrace  its  total  force,  though  they 
are  not  yet  the  tree  itself.  The  tree  corresponds  entirely  to 
the  simple  image  of  the  germ.  A  body  which  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  soul  would  be  a  pitiful  thing."  "The  soul 
posits  and  produces  itself;  it  has  a  body  in  itself,  not  with- 
out which  it  composes  one  total  and  actual,  and  in  which 
it  is  omnipresent."  "The  soul  generates  the  unity  of  the 
body,  and  is  its  permeating  vital  force."'  Herbart:  "We 
have  no  cognition  of  what  is  strictly  the  essence  of  our  soul 
— we  cannot  reach  the  Ego  itself  with  our  consciousness. 
We  can  ouly  reach  it  in  the  constantly  shifting  modifications, 
as  it  thinks,  feels,  wills,  especiallyasit  possesses  the  power  of 
representation.  The  Ego  represents  itself  aa  self-represent- 
ing; the  Self  again  is  the  Eelf-reptesentinf;,  and  so  on  infi- 
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nitely.  Thus  we  have  a  representing  without  anything 
represented,  which  wouid  be  a  manifest  contradiction,  a 
perpetual  circle;  and  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  the  Ego 
is  itself  unknown,  possesses  no  representation  of  itself,  cou- 
Bequently  is  no  Ego.  The  Ego  ia  a  comjilexioa  of  purely 
accidental  marks,  a  complexion  which,  when  all  these  marks 
are  separated  from  it,  is  equivalenl  to  zoni.  If  we  remove 
the  individual  distinction,  nothing  is  left  but  an  empty 
place.  We  should,  in  this  case,  have  to  tliink  of  our  Ego  as 
a  mathematical  point  in  the  centre  of  thingM.  Tlie  Ego 
knows  itself  only  iis  a  limitless  train  of  representations.  TJie 
question,  therefore,  What  is  tlie  Ego?  is  eternal  and  un- 
answerable." "  These  representations  are  the  self-preserva- 
tions of  the  Ego,"  "  The  soul  is  a  simple  essence  without 
parts,  aad  without  plurality  in  its  quality,  whose  intellectual 
manifoldness  is  conditioned  by  a.  varied  coucurreuce  with 
other  and  yet  other  real  essences.  In  tliis  concurrence  the 
soul  remains  as  a  Kimj>le  subject  with  manifold  modifications 
working  together  and  counterworking." '  Horn :  "  The  Ego 
can  as  little  be  demonstrated  as  the  world  can.  Tliere  is  no 
room  fof  more  than  faith  in  its  reality.  If  we  propose  to 
penetrate  to  the  substance  of  the  soul,  we  must  make  an  ab- 
straction of  it  from  the  accidents,  sensations,  perceptions, 
etc.  When  we  do  this,  Iiowever,  nothing  remains  but  the 
pure,  empty  Ego  —  an  empty  notion,  a  constant  echo  which 
can  only  repeat  itself.  That  the  Ego,  nevertheless,  does  not 
surrender  its  unity,  lies  ii)  the  continued  consciousness  which, 
however,  has  its  ground  in  feeling  only.""  Kant:  "The  . 
Ego,  as  subject  or  substratum  of  all  inhering  accidents,  is 
substantiality.  It  is  in  this  ciise  alone  we  cim  have  direct 
perception  of  substance;  we  have,  in  fact,  derived  the  notion, 
of  substance  in  general  from  the  Egii.  The  Ego  is  an  abso- 
lute unity,  and,  as  it  is  no  object  of  outward  sense,  is  imma- 
terial ;  and  though  it  is  present  In  space,  and  operates  in  it, 
occupies  no  space,  and  has  no  special  place  in  the  body." 
"  As  simple  substance,  it  does  not  rise  or  pass  away  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature;  it  is  not  begotten  with 
the  body,  nor  is  it  dissolved  with  it.    The  body  is,  rather. 
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but  the  form  of  the  soul ;  and  birth,  life,  and  death  are  but 
the  diverse  conditions  of  the  soul.  Birth  is  not  ita  besininng , 
rather,  does  that  wliicli  liad  previously  been  iu  a  fi  intual 
life,  come  by  birth  into  a  prison,  a  cave  wliith  reatrims  it 
in  its  spiritual  life."  "  The  conception  of  soul  can  onlv  be 
reached  by  deductions.  It  can  be  no  concept  of  e'^perience, 
and  we  know  not  how  the  soul  enters  into  the  body  An 

immaterial  thinking  essence,  endowed  witli  consciousaesa,  is 
a  spirit.  Spiritual  essences  are  essences  which  are  indeed 
united  with  a  body,  but  which  can  continue  their  uiodifica- 
tinna,  their  thintiiig  and  willing,  though  they  be  separated 
from  the  body.  If  the  soul 'can  do  this,  it  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  We  can  only  think  problematically  of  immaterial 
incorporeal  spirits  aa  possible;  we  cannot  demonstrate  their 
existence ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  1«  adduce 
any  a  prwri  reason  against  tliem."^  Kirchmanc:  "The 
existence  of  the  soul  consists  in  feeling  and  desire." '  Kym : 
"  ConsciouaneBs  cornea  from  the  flriniy  founded  relation  of 
the  mental  modifications,  a  founding  which  implies  a  some- 
thing, relatively  iu  repose,  which  transcends  in  force  the 
single  modifications.  This  thing  of  relative  repose  is  the 
Ego,"'  Leibnita:  "The  senses  furnish  the  material  for 
thinking,  without  which  thinking  would  be  impossible. 
Created  souls  and  spirits  cannot  dispense  witii  instruments 
of  sense,  -and  sense  modifications.  About  wbat  could  a 
rational  being  think,  if  there  were  no  movement,  no  matter, 
no  senses  ?  Hence,  there  is  no  rational  creature  without  an 
organic  body,  no  created  spirit  separated  from  all  matter," ' 
Lichtenberg:  "  We  know  nothing  in  is  but  the  existence  of 
our  sensations,  mental  representations  and  thougl  ts.  We 
ought  to  say, '  It  thinks,'  as  we  say  It  1  gbtei  s  To  say 
'  Cogito,'  is  already  to  say  too  much  it  ^  e  tianslate  it '/ 
think,'"'  LotBe:  "The  loAai  of  the  "oul  ila  nature  comes 
as  little  into  view  as  does  the  essent  a!  i  atuie  of  tl  ings  in 
general;  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  in  itaeif  remains 
unknown  to  us,  before  it  comes  into  a  situation  within  wliich 
alone  its  life  uafolds  itself.    Though  the  coming  forth  of  an   - 
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intellectual  condition  cannot  be  derived  from  those  attributes 
of  matter  to  which  we  have  respect  when  we  call  it  matter, 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  supposing  that  in  the  cor- 
poreal element  there  is  besides  those  attributes  a  treasure  of 
inner  life,  which  finds  opportunity  for  manifestation  in  what 
we  call  intellectual  life.  The  visible  substance  may  carry 
on  a  double  life,  externally  appearing  as  matter,  internally, 
OQ  the  contrary,  moved  intellectually.  But  the  fact  of  the 
unity  of  consciouaneaa  compels  us,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
intellectual  life,  to  put  in  the  place  of  that  visible  substance 
a  supersensuous  essence  as  supporter  of  tbe  phenomena,  and 
to  suppose  tbafc  there  ia  a  completely  indivisible  unity  in  the 
subject  which  exercises  the  comprehending  activity  of  con- 
sciousness. Thus  we  attain  a  conviction  of  the  auperaenau- 
ous  unity  of  the  soul.  The  soul  is  also  the  focusjnto  which 
flow  together  the  movements  of  Ihe  bodily  life  which  play 
hither  and  thither.  The  soul  neither  arises  from  the  body, 
nor  from  nothing,  but  goes  Ibrtli  from  the  substance  of  the 
infinite  with  the  same  substantiality  which  pertains  to  all 
the  actual  in  nature,  which  lias  apruiig  from  the  same  infinite 
source.  The  soul  neither  cornea  fortuitously  to  this  or  that 
particular  body,  nor  does  the  body  create  the  soul  by  ita 
organization ;  rather  are  souls  a  creation  of  the  Infinite,  who, 
in  this  creation,  proceeds  by  a  self-given  law.  Our  person- 
ality is  not,  however,  compounded  of  body  and  soul ;  rather 
does  our  true  essence  lie  exclusively  in  the  soul,  and  the 
body  is  but  the  most  intimately  affianced  part  of  the  external 
world,  which  a  higher  power  has  given  us  as  exclusively  our 
own."  "  The  definite  seat  of  the  soul  is  in  the  bruin,  in  a 
structurelesa  parenchyma,  into  which  all  tlio  nerve- filaments 
run  together."  "  The  spirit  is  something  higher  than  the 
soul.  In  the  spirit  is  the  unity  of  our  being,  our  true  Ego. 
The  soul  is  but  an  element  in  its  service.  At  death  the  soul 
passes  away,  the  spirit  ripens  to  a  new  existence." '  Mai- 
mon :  "  The  soul  ia  a  aubstance ;  that  ia,  it  must  be  thought 
of  by  us  as  the  same  Subject  in  diverse  conditions,  if  ita 
modifications  are  to  be  regarded  as  possessed  of  objective 
reality."'     Mehring;   "The  human  soul  ia  a  self-compre- 
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bending,  personal  being,  whose  essential  character  is  that  it 
becomes  itself  object  and  problem  of  investigation,  cognition, 
and  science."  "The  soul  is  neither  subject  nor  predicate, 
but  the  copula,  the  movement,  the  energy,  which  unites  tlie 
two."  "  In  the  sphere  of  the  inorganic  the  soul  reveals 
itself  aa  aniina  mundi  —  soul  of  the  world ;  but  it  would  be 
an  error  to  identify  lliis  with  God.  In  tlie  eleiiU'iitary,  this 
psychic  shows  itself  as  movement;  ia  the  cryslsilline,  as 
formation.  In  tlie  organic  it  cornea  to  unity  of  the  material 
itself,  and  changes  it  into  its  own  nature." '  Planck :  "  The 
oi^aniwng  and  spiritual  principle  is  in  its  origin  corporeal, 
for  only  the  corporeal  can  work  upon  the  corporeal ;  spirit, 
therefore,  is  only  possible  as  the  internal-  personality  of  a 
corporeal  being."'  Eeiff  (following  J.  G.  Fichte):  "The 
Ego  is  the  constant  process  of  detaching  ourselves  from 
nature,  and  of  being  in  nature,  object  to  ourselves."'  Eosen- 
kranz:  "Spirit  is  the  idea  cognizing  itself.  This  definition 
is  sufficiently  general  to  cover  both  the  divine  and  human 
spirit."  *  Sobalier :  "  It  is  thoroughly  wrong  to  say  that  the 
soul  is  something  whicli  has  percipience,  is  a  percipient 
BobJRct,  for  such  language  really  means  that  the  soul  ia  a 
lifeless  thing  which  lives,  an  impercipient  thing  which  has 
percipiency.  The  soul  is  ralher  the  act  of  perception  itself, 
and  this  process  is  its  substantiality.  It  is  percipient  subject, 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  at  every  moment  it  esalts  the 
divisible  corporeity  to  an  articulate  indivisible  whole."' 
Scbelling:  "  My  Ego  is  only  so  far,  and  can  be  thought  only 
BO  far,  as  it  thinks  itself;  it  ia  only  because  it  thinks  itself, 
and  it  thinks  itself  only  because  it  is.  It  brings  itself  forth 
by  its  thinking— by  absolute  causality."'  These  citations 
are  from  Scheliing's  earlier  or  Fichtean  period.  We  now 
give  some  from  his  later  writings :  "  The  Ego,  or  human 
spirit,  abstracted  from  its  powers  and  acte,  is  -nothing.  The 
soul  is  not  something  existing  in  itself,  and  which  could  con- 
sequently exist  if  it  neither  felt,  nor  thought,  nor  willed." 
"  The  soul,  as  it  exists  by  relative  antithesis  to  the  body, 

.,  55  ae,  BT,      =  Wssemchiifl  d,  Nutur,  Till.  270-272,    '  WKl-liff'  J'aiiile  in  d,  l>hil:it- 
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consequently  cot  in  itself,  appears  only  by  this  antithesis  as 
determined  to  existence.  It  is  on  the  one  aide,  one  witli  tlie 
body,  and  on  the  other  it  is  the  infinite  cognizinj;.  To  the 
soul,  so  far  as  it  ii  finite,  wo  must  ascribe  all  the  relations 
which  are  of  necessity  aacribed  Ui  the  body.  In  its  infinite 
cognizing,  the  infinite  thinking  has  become  objective.  On 
this  being,  at  once  Bubjeetive  and  objective,  infinite  and 
finite,  rests  the  Ego.  It  is  the  unity  of  the  subjective  and 
objective."  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  body  opposed  to 
the  soul."  "We  give  the  name  of  spirit  to  the  power  which, 
in  its  being  exterior  to  itaelf,  still  abides  with  itself."* 
Schellwien :  "  The  soul,  the  couscioustie&s  a  posiertort,  is 
nothing  but  the  individual  beiu^,  so  far  aa  it  is  conscious, 
and  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thought  oi,  apart  from  that  in- 
dividual being,"  "  Human  monads  have  exi^t«d  from 
eternity;  otherwise  they  could  never  emerge  into  pheaom 
enon."'  Schopenhauer:  "The  individual  is  not  thing  in 
itaelf,  but  is  ^phenomenon  only  It  is  purely  impossible 
for  us  to  be  conscious  of  ourselves,  independently  of  the 
objects  of  knowing  and  willing.  When  we  enter  into  our- 
selves, and  begin  to  reflect  on  ourselves,  we  lose  ourselves  in 
a  fathomless  emptiness,  in  a  darkness  in  which  all  cognition 
ceasea,  and  we  grasp  nothing  but  an  insubstantial  spectre. 
The  Ego  itself  remains  after  it  aU  a  riddle.  The  soul  has  no 
deSnite  seat  in  the  brain.  The  notion  of  an  immaterial  soul 
dwelling  in  the  brain  has  nothing  to  justify  it.  It  la  an 
hypothesis  without  foundation  and  without  utility,  to  which 
nothing  has  led  but  timidity  in  the  presence  of  the  question, 
How  the  brain  can  think."'  Schwarz:  "The  rise  of  the 
subjective  spirit  is  a  self-lifting  of  the  one  pnifoundest 
essence  presenting  itself  in  the  universe.  The  subjective 
spirit  is  at  once  the  consummation  of  nature,  and  specificaily 
diflerent  from  nature.  The  human  soul,  which  is  essential 
spirit,  is  energy  over  the  body,  and  entelechy  in  itself.  The 
subjective  spirit  is  at  once  microcosmos,  and  microtheos. 
It  is  microcosmos  as  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  nature ;  it  is 
microtheos  as  the  consummation  of  the  self-revelation  of 
God."*    Striimpel!;  "The  word  Bgo  implies  a  very  com- 
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plicated  process  of  thought,  dependent  on  multifariotis 
caiisal  relations." '  Tittmann ;  "  The  soul  in  its  dim  un- 
conscious nocturnal  life  ia  far  more  than  in  its  conscious- 
ness.'" Ulrici:  "The  Ego  in  each  mdividual  Tooment,  in 
wHcli  it  Itnows  and  speaks  of  itself,  designates  no  more  than 
the  eoul  in  some  or  other  of  the  definite  modifications  proper 
to  it — designates  it  ea  sentient  (feeling),  concipient,  willing 
sou!  over  against  the  individual  objects  of  consciousness. 
Only  in  such  a  determinate  modification,  which  we  are  to 
distinguish  from  the  unity  of  its  essence,  is  the  soul  in  each 
individual  moment  of  consciousness  immanently  objective  to 
itself.  But  to  these  individual  mutable  moments  ate  opposed 
a  continuity  and  steadfastness  of  self-consciousness,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  multi&rious,  variously  shifting  contents  there 
comes  into  play  at  every  moment  the  consciousness  of  the 
ucity  and  identity  of  the  Ego ;  and  this  consciousness, 
though  it  may  be  dim  and  undefined,  attends  every  act  of  our 
intellectual  life.  The  Ego  which  now  apprehends  itself  as 
sentient,  or  percipient,  now  as  putting  forth  eifort,  willing, 
etc.,  knows  itself  at  the  same  time  as  one  and  the  same,  the 
same  abiding  self.  It  is  but  an  expression  of  tliis  conscious- 
ness of  unity  when  we  speak  of  our  own  soul,  and  impute  to 
it  this  or  that  predicate ;  that  is,  when  we  distinguish  our 
own  soul,  with  its  manifold  characteristics,  from  ourselves, 
and  in  this  act,  implicitly  contrast  ourself  as  unity  with  the 
mutation  and  manifoldness  of  our  intellectual  life ;  or  when 
we  ascribe  to  our  Ego  consciousness  and  self- consciousness, 
and  thus  distinguish  the  Ego  from  ourselves,  the  Ego  from 
the  Ego."  "The  Ego  is  hut'the  one  unchanging  power  and 
activity  of  the  distinction  itself;  it  is  that  through  which 
alone  consciousness  and  self- consciousness  arise.  This 
power  we  apprehend  as  our  own  inmost  self,  and  distinguish 
it  from  the  limited  Ego  of  self-consciousness;  itliesendur- 
ingly  as  the  basis  of  the  unchanging  unity  of  consciousness 
and  self-consciousness,  through  all  the  alteniation  of  that 
which  passes  through  them.  Thus  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctive character  of  tlie  soul  lies  in  that  one  fundamental 
power  of  the  distinction  which  is  constantly  operative  in  the 
same  way."    "The  snbstance  of  the  spirit  consists  in  the 
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activity  distinguishing  itself  in  iteelf,  by  whicii  the  spirit 
posila  itself  aa  the  uoity  of  manifoltl  moments."  '  WeiBse: 
"The  psycliic  life  is  to  be  regarded,  if  not  as  a  product  of 
matter,  yet  as  an  educt  of  matter."'  Wirth;  "Tiie  ideal, 
wiiicli  exists  in  all  points  of  the  body  as  the  simple  unity, 
and  aa  constantly  incorporates  iteelf,  as  it  returns  from  the 
outer  into  itself,  is  the  soul  of  tlie  body.  The  spirit  is  some- 
thing ideal,  which  without  the  body  as  a  substratum,  and 
witliout  the  expr^sion  througii  the  bodily  senses,  could  not 
be  thought  of  and  could  not  operate  extrinsical ly.  It  is  but 
the  ideal  form  of  the  body,  and  the  body  is  therefore  the 
necessary  organ  of  its  activity.  It  is  the  unsensuous  power 
of  the  body ;  no  power,  therefore,  and  consequently  not  the 
Boul,  can  be  thought  of  without  such  a  sensuous  substratum. 
The  body,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  ideal  form  of  the  soul ; 
that  which  is  originally  formed  by  the  sou!,  or  constantly 
coming  into  formation."  "Spirit,  or  soul,  and  body  in  man 
are  the  different  life-poles  of  one  and  the  same  human 
primary  essence.  Tlie  spirit  is  the  primary  essence  as  re- 
flexive unity  with  itself,  as  controlling  personality,  true 
entelechy,  existing  for  itself,  infusing  soul  into  the  bodily 
organism."'  — See  Porter,*  Stcudel.^ 
*Soul  of  the  World. —  Anima  mundi,  q.  v. 

SOUITD,  the  sense-perception  of  wliicli  the  ear  is  the  organ. — 
See  Porter,"  Ulrici.'' 

*SPACE.  ~  See  Aristotle,"  Sam.  Clarke.'  Cnisius,"  Des  Cartes," 
Epicurus,'^  Hamilton,"  Hobbes,"  Kant,"  Leibnitz,"  Locie,^' 
Herbert  Spencer,"  Whewell." 
Space  and  Time.—  See  Time  and  Space. 

SPECIALIZATION,  the  restriction  of  a  name  t 
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class,  the  extension  being  decreased  and  the  intension  in- 
creased—  opposed  to  Generalization. 
Specialization,  special  determination.— Spencer.' 

SFECXALIZS,  differentiate  or  determine  in  a  special  manner. 
^Spencer.' 

"SPECIES  (Lat.),  a  seeing;  that  which  ia  seen,  outward  appear- 
ance; that  which  is  seen  by  the  mind,  idea,  notion;  the 
particular  thing  at  which  we  look,  particular  sort,  kind,  or 
quality  (Ger,  Art), — In  the  scholastic  use  a  special  idea  was 
called  a  species,  a  common  nature  agreeing  to  several'  indi- 
viduals, as  horae  is  species  to  the  name  of  a  particular  horse, 
e.  g.,  Goldsmith  Maid.  In  Logic,  genus  and  difference 
'  make  the  species,  as  rational  and  animal  constitute  man,  so 
that  in  reality  the  species  contains  the  geous,  that  is,  implies 
it.  In  the  philosophy  of  nature,  Whately  says,  "Species, 
when  applied  to  organized  beings,  is  always  applied,  when 
■we  are  speaking  strictly  as  naturalists,  to  such  individuals  aa 
are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  common  stock,  or  which 
might  have  so  descended ,  to  wit,  which  lesemhle  one  another, 
to  use  Cuvier's  expression,  as  much  as  those  of  the  same 
stock  do."  Prichard  says  "the  meinmg  attached  to  the 
■word  species  is  very  definite  and  intelligible,  it  includes 
ouly  the  following  condition'",  namely,  separate  origin  and 
distinctness  of  race,  evinced  by  the  constant  transmission 
of  some  characteristic  of  organization  "  Dr  Carpenter 
"When  it  can  be  shown  that  tuo  rates  hive  had  a  separate 
origin,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  different  species ,  and  in 
the  absence  of  proof,  this  is  inferred  when  we  see  some 
peculiarity  of  organization,  characteristic  of  each,  so  con- 
stantly transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  that  one  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  lost,  or  the  other  to  have  acquired  it 
through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes."  T.  Vernon 
Wollaston :  "  While  genus  is  merely  suggestive  of  a  particu- 
lar position  which  a  creature  occupies  in  a  systematic  scale, 
species  expresses  the  actual  creature  itself,  belongs  to  a  single 
race  alone,  which  it  therefore  exclusively  indicates."  Dar- 
■win :  "  In  considering  the  origin  of  species,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  naturalist,  reflecting  on  the  mutual  affinities 
of  organic  beings,  on  their  embryological  relations,  their  geo- 
1  Prin.  of  Pasckoloas,  p.  COT.  *  Iiidaat.  c^Bialiiini,  pt.  ii.,  cli.  vll. 
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graphical  distribution,  geological  auccesaion,  and  other  such 
facts,  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  each  species  had  not 
been  independently  created,  but  had  lleacciided  like  varieties 
from  other  species;  but  suuh  a  conclusion,  eveji  if  well 
founded,  would  he  unsatisfactory,  uutil  it  could  be  shown 
how  the  ianumerable  species  inhabiting  this  world  have  been 
modified  so  as  to  acquire  that  perfection  of  structure  and  co- 
adaptation  which  most  justly  excites  our  admiration."  Dar- 
win's answer  has  stamped  his  name  upon  the  system.   Owen : 
"  One  main  aim  of  Cuvier's  successors  is,  and  long  will  be,  to 
determine  whether  there  be  any  point  at  which  the  mutation 
of  a  species  necessarily  stops. "  —  Bee  Carpenter,'  Darwin,' 
Owen,'  Prichard,'  Whatelv,'  T,  Vernon  Wollaston.^ 
SPECIES  AHD  OEGANISMS  (Rise  of).- See  Barwinism. 
Steuiiel.' 
^Species  in  Perception. 
SPECIFIC,  determiaiiig  species,  or  determined  by  species, 
SPECIFICATE,  mark  by  notation  of  speciiic  qualities.    Sir  M, 
Hale.— L.  J. 
*Specification,  Specificness  {The  Principle  of).    'Specification 
(Process  of). 
^SPECULATIOIT.—Tbe  specuiaiiim  part  of  philosophy  is  meta- 
physics ;  "  that  which  carries  us  into  a  region  transcending 
experience,  and   which  has,  therefore,  been  named   trans- 
cendental."—C.  F.  V. 
SPIKTOZISJiI,  the  System  of  Spinoza,  Pantheism— God  the 

one  Substance,  phenomenal  beings  ita  modes.' 
SPIRIT.  — See  Mind.  Soul. 
Spirit  and  Eg^o.  —See  Eg-o,  Soul. 
Spirit  and  Matter.  —  See  Matter. 
SPIRITUALISM.—  !.   The  doctrine   of  the  substantiality  of 
spirit — opposed  to  Materialism,    2.  The  doctrine  that  spirits 
manifest  their  presence  by  rapping  and  similar  manifesta- 

SPIRITUALITY,  of  the  nature  of  spirit,  immateriality,  as  S. 
of  the  soul. 
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*SP0NTA3raiTY,  SPOKTANEOTTSNESS,  "the  characteristic 
of  an  occasional  act,  springing  fi-oiii  the  single  ind  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  laws  oi  cteicise  belonging  to  a  menial 
power.  We  have  examples  ot  spontaneity  m  the  unex- 
pected play  of  memory,  or  in  the  rise  of  pitj  at  the  sight 
of  suffering.  Spontaneity  thus  stands  conlrastLd  ivith  the 
uniform  play  of  fixed  law  in  the  phytical  world,  and  with 
mental  activity,  which  is  the  result  of  vohtion."— C.  F.V, 

"Spontaneous. 

"STANDARD  OF  VIHTUE,  "is,  1.  primarily,  moral  law;  2. 
proximately,  the  Divine  Will;  3.  ultimately,  the  moral  per- 
fection of  the  Deity.  It  is  the  law  of  God,  whether  dis- 
covered by  conscience  or  presented  in  Revelation." — 0.  F.  V. 

"STATE  OF  IfftND,  "an  expression  employed  to  describe  each 
successive  form  of  our  experience,  however  complex,"  — 
C.  F.V. 

"Statistics. 

STATUTE  (Lat.),  a  thing  laid  down  or  decided;  ordinance. 
Hence  Statutory,  enacted  by  statute,  applied  in  ethics  to 
morality. — Sceudel.' 

•STOICS. — lu  morals,  their  maxim  waa  to  live  agreeably  to 
nature  (o/io^oyou/ifuog  rp  ^cei  ^ijv),  —  See  Diogenes  LaerLius, 
Zeno.     Oxford  Esmyt,  -1858.— F.  V.  U. 

SUBALTEHN  (Lat.),  one  under  the  otlier;  the  propositions  A 

1,  and  E  O  are  called  subaUemi ;  or  we  may  say  more  exactly 
that  I  and  O  are  respectively  the  suballemales  of  A  and  E, 
each  of  which  is  a  mbaUeTrw.tui.  I  aud  0  are  subconlraries, 
each  of  the  other,  tlio  name  connoting  a  less  degree  of  con- 
trariety than  exists  between  A  and  E.  Sabailem  also  marks 
all  iutermediate  genera  and  species  of  the  chain  from  lum- 
imaa  genus,  to  iiyJma  gpecies.  —  Jevons. 

"SirajECT,  OBJECT  (Subjective,  Objective).—!.  Substance. 

2.  Subject,  the  mind ;  object,  that  on  which  the  mind's  atten- 
tion is  directed,  whether  it  be  something  within  or  some- 
thing without.  Subjective,  pertaining  to  the  mind,  as  ob- 
servant or  reflective.  Objective,  pertaining  to  the  thing  on 
which  the  mind's  attention  is  directed;  having  validity  or 
reality  apart  from  the  mind's  coutemplation.  — 0.  F-V. 

n  Logic,  the  first  term  of  a  proposition,  the  uniJer/f/mjf 

'  PkUoB^Iiie  im  Umriei,  IL,  i.  205-232. 
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matter,  about  whioli  something  is  asserted—opposed  topredi- 

Subject-Objeet.  the  minditself  as  object  of  its  own  perception. 

SUBJECTIVE  (SUBJECTIVELY),  of  or  perttiiniug  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  Logic,  and  Metapliysics,  applied  to  the  sense  of 
terms.  De  Morgan ; '  to  appearances  in  motion.  Sir  I. 
Hersciiel:'  to  vanity  and  impatience.  Sciiwegler:^  to  prin- 
ciples of  thonglit  and  sense ;  tlie  form  of  Imowletige.  T.  H. 
Stirling : '  to  the  self-depeudent  act  of  thouglit.  Whewell,' 
Snbjeotive,  in  ^Bthetica,  to  mark  art  as  influenced  hy  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  artist  —  as  in  llubeus  and  Itembrandt. 

*Subjectivistn. 

*SVBLIME  (THE).— See  Dr.  T.  Brown.« 

SUBORSIHATE,  in  Logic,  marks  one  clause  or  proposition 
which  forms  &  part  of  the  subject  or  predicate  of  aoother. 

SffBKEPTIOlT  (Lat.),  obtaining  by  unfairness;  fallacy  pro- 
duced by  false  impressions  on  the  senses;  fallacy  in  Logic, 
produced  by  carelessness,  wandering  of  mind,  or  haste, 

*SUBSISTESTIA.  subsistence. 

^SUBSTANCE.  —  Coleridge,'  Irgleby,"  Latham,"  Mill,"  Spi- 
noza," Wliewell." 
Sabstanoe,  Notion  o£— See  Oasia.  Aristotle :  1.  "  The  abid- 
ing which  changes  only  in  its  affections."  2.  "The  in- 
dwelling form  which  unitas  itself  with  matter."  3.  "The 
three  substances  are  matter,  nature,  and  the  individual, 
which  is  the  product  of  both."  4.  "  Substances  are  the  pri- 
mary, and  were  they  transitory,  everything  would  be  transi- 
tory." "  I>e£  Cartes :  "A  being  which  so  exists  as  to  need  for 
its  existence  no  other  being.""  J. O. Fichte:  "Tlie  totality 
which  is  determinate  determin ability ; "  "  the  members  of  a 
relation,  singly  considered,  are  accidents ;  their  totality  ia 
substance.  We  are  not  to  think  of  an  enduring  substratum, 
a  support  of  accidents."  "  I.  H.  Fichte  takes  in  general  the 
vieiv  of  Herbart.  Hegel:  "Substance  is  the  absolute;" 
"  the  nbsolute,  however,  is  not  to  be  apprehended  simply  as 


iSnlhibutn/ PmJimdSfU  «/ Lnj,  JJ 114-117.    '  Oainiiei  »f  jllr: 

mom),.    »ffr 

reifoj.,  atirlui&'ii  tranBUt.  180a,p.«a.     <Sew«  of  Ili^rl,  \oi.l., 

o/-5n™('/. /ilEii^tS6S,Vol.  I.,  p.  M.    »P»i/  o/IIum.M,ml,hivt.lyil 

w  IViUm.  of  laduit  fiBieneti.  b.  vl.,  oh.  lii ,  J  2.    "  McUipliiistk,  B.  I., 

»  SmplK^in/l^a  (K.  FisclMr),  188.    "■  Wi/fe,  I,  201, 20! ;  11..  S63. 
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substance,  bat  also  as  subject,"  '  Herbart:  "Tlie  thing  in 
■wbich  the  marks  iiiLere;  none  other  than  the  uukuowa  unit, 
the  positing  of  which  rejiresenls  all  those  positings  which 
primarily  beloug  to  the  marks."  "  The  subject  which  ia 
missed,  which  is  lacking  in  our  coguitiun,  but  cannot  be 
lacking  in  nature."  "  The  supporter  of  the  attributes  of  a 
thing,  their  substratum."  "Thus  the  notion  of  the  thing 
vanishes,  and  the  notion  of  substance  takes  its  place.  We 
have  believed  that  we  knew  the  thing — the  substance  re- 
mained unknown.  When  we  note  that  the  things  cannot  be 
the  sums  of  qualities,  we  transmute  the  things  into  sub- 
stances." "The  substances  are  real  essences,  equivalent  to 
the  monads  of  Leibnitz.'"  Kant:  "The  abiding,  superior 
to  change."  "  The  subject,  as  opposed  to  the  predicate." 
"  Anything,  especially  the  B%o,  ftom  which  the  notion  of 
substance  is  derived."  "  Matter  and  body  are  cot  substance, 
but  only  phenomena  of  it."  "  Ti»e  substantial  is  tlie  some- 
thing in  general."  "  The  ultimate  subject  of  existence,  that 
which  does  not  pertain  as  predicate  to  the  existence  of  an- 
other."^ "Schelling,  in  his  Bruno,  adhered  to  the  common 
view  of  substance,  as  that  which  is  essential  in  things,  over 
against  the  accidental.  Subsequently  he  concurs  in  the  defi- 
nition by  Spinoza,  acd  identifies  substance  with  the  absolute, 
though  he  considers  the  individual  finite  things  as  sub- 
stances BO  far  as  the  absolute  substance  is  presented  in 
them."*  Schopenhauer;  "The  notion  of  substance  ia  noth- 
ing more  than  a  broader  abstraction  of  the  notion  of  mat- 
ter."°  Spinoza:  "That,  the  notion  of  which  needs  the 
notion  of  nothing  else.  It  ia  necessarily  infinite,  and  there 
is  no  substance  but  God."'  Wirth:  "Identical  with  the 
notion  of  the  individual  eaaence,  and  is  either  fundamental 
essence  or  potential  essence," '  See  Hitchcock.' 
"Substance  (The  Principle  of ),— From  Substance,  Substan- 
tiality. 

BTTBSTITUTIOIT.-See  Similars. 

SUBSTRATUM,  substance.— Locte." 

■  mrfs.  II..  11,  -12;   v..  8-la.     aiFcrlc,lI.,245;   IT.,  103;  V..  «a;TI.,2r*.     3  See 
8taudBl,L,l.aOT(MeUiii;  KuBsf.jiradiE.  8.  V.    <  Wt-l!,  I.,  iv.  214]  II.,  m.  213;  I,,  ii. 
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*STmSUKPTION,  in  Mill,'  expreaaes  the  third  mode  of  ex- 
plaiiiiugalawbyahowingit  to  be  a  particular  ca.se  of  a  more 
general  law. 
"8UCCE8SI0K,  SUCCESSIVENESS.- See  Ingleby/  Locke/ 

Mill,'  Wliewell.^ 
"Sufficient  Eeason  (Doctrine  of). 

SUGGESTION  (Lat.),  a  heaping  up;  adding  to;  intimation. 
"  Contribution  to  thought,  either  spontaaeoualy  irom  within, 
or  by  com  muni  cation  from  without." — C.  F.  V. 
"SUICIDE,  is  more  than  sell-kill ing,  which  may  be  accidental. 
S.  may  be  either  sudden  or  alow,  and  takes  place  even  in 
insanity,  where  the  volition  ads,  though  in  a  diseased  man- 
ner.    Its  moral  responsibility  is  iovolved  where  men  pursue 
a  course  not  indeed  for  t/ie  purpose  of  killing  themselves,  but 
with  a  knowledge  that  it  will  kill  them,  as  in  drunkenness 
and  aeuauality.    It  Li  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  votuntaiy 
surrender  of  life  for  those  great  ends  which  God  has  taught 
us  are  more  sacred  even  than  life,  as  iri  martyrdom,  service 
in  a  just  war,  rescue  of  the  perishing. 
8UICISSI,  egoism,  selfishness.    Hence,  Suist. 
8UI  GENEEIS  (Lat.,  of  its  own  genus  or  kind),  applied  to  a 
thing  so  peculiar  and  unlike  other  things  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  brought  into  one  class  with  them. — Jevons. 
SUlffMUJU.-See  Bonum,  Genus. 
SUMPTION  (sumo,  to  take},  in  Hamilton,  the  major  pi'cmise  of 

a  syll(^ism, 
SUFEIt  (I-aL),  above,  beyond  ;  in  composition,  as  Supereonse- 
quenee,  remote  consoqucnce— Sir  T.  Browne ;    Superessen- 
tial,  Ellis;  Superethical,  Bollugbroke. 
SUPERIOR,  in  Logic,  applied  to  the  higlicr  or  more  comprehen- 
sive genus. 
SUPERNATURAL.— "  That  is  supernatural,  whatever  it  be, 
that  is  either  not  in  the  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or 
which  acti  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature,  from 
without  the  chain."— Bush  noil."    "  We  may  speak  of  what- 
ever is  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  natural  as  pTiefcniatural. 
The  phrase  will  apply  not  only  lo  the  divine  action,  but  to 

'  Loaic.  BmJ:  hi.,  oil.  12-1-1,    '  Jiilred.  Ik  ilclaph.,  g  ICO.    '  Wiua.  U'liln-sL,  all,,  clj. 
*  NalMTt  txitd  Uie  Btvpimaiwral. 
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the  agency  of  suck  beings  as  ghosts  and  demona — to  aU  such 
operations  as  witchcraft  and  necromancy.  We  may  reserve 
the  phrase  supernatural  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to  the 
works  performed  by  Him,  and  to  the  objects  created  by  Him 
beyond  the  natural  sphere,  such  as  angels  and  the  world  to 
come.  We  would  confine  the  word  miracle  to  those  events 
which  were  wrought  in  our  world  as  a  sign  or  proof  of  God 
making  a  supernatural  interposition  or  a  revelation  to  man. 
We  must  not  view  creation  as  eupernataral,  but  we  do  look 
upon  it  as  miraculous." — McCosh.' 

*Superatition. 

SUPPOSITION  (Lat.),  a  placing  under,  ff'/pothem,  q  v. 

SUPfiA-MUNDANE,  above,  beyond,  di'^tmct  fiom  the  world; 
applied  to  God ;  opposed  to  intraninndane  in  the  Pantheistic 

*SupranaturaIism. 

SYLLABUS,  abatraot  or  compendium.^De  Morgan,' 

*S  YLLOeiSM  (see  Indnotion),  SYLLOGISTIC,  S  YLLOGIZA- 
TION,  SYLLOGIZE,  SYLLOGIZER.-See  Bentham,^  Dr. 
T,  Brown,*  De  Morgan,^  Haciiilton,'  Hegel,'  Hobbes,'  Locke,' 
Mill,'"  Stewart,"  Whately.^' 

SYLLOGISTICS,  doctrine,  theory,  science  of  syllogism.— Lam- 
bert," F.  A,  Lange,"  Trendelenburg,'*  Ueberweg." 

■*SYKBOL.— See  Myth,  In  Logic,  a  substitute,  such  as  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  for  the  thing.^Whately." 

SYMBOLICAL.— See  Knowledge  as  .  .  Symbolical.   ■ 

SYMPATHETIC— 1.  "Having  mutual  sensation;  being  affect- 
ed either  by  what  happens  to  tiie  other;  feeling  in  conse- 
quence of  what  another  feels."  2.  Involving  an  occult  re- 
lation between  objects;  as,  S.  cures,  S.  conveyances,  "to 
confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies." — Glanville.  L.  J. 

^SYMPATHY,  marks  an  occult  relation  between  objects.— See 
Sympathetic, 
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*SYNCATEGOEEKATIC,--See  Categorematic.  See  Latham.' 

*SYNCKETISM  (Gr,),  mixing  together,  bleodirg;  a  mixed, 
blended  nature.  "Bruno's  syncretism  of  the  tenet  of  a  per- 
vading spirit,  an  '  anima  niuudi.' " — Hsillam.' 

SYNCRETISTS,  in  Ethics,  the  Latitudinarians  of  coalition,  over 
against  the  Latitudinarians  of  neutralilt/.  They  maintain 
that  some  actions  and  characters  of  men  are  at  once  good 
and  bad.  Both  classes  of  Latitudinarians  are  opposed  to 
Jtigorists,  q,  v. — KanL^ 

•Synderesis. 

STSD'ROIS'E  (Gr.),  concurrent  action.— Glanville.  L.  J. 

*8yneidesis.    *Synteresis. 

*SYNTHESIS,-S.  in  Fichte:'  "If  we  consider  a  judgment 
with  reference  to  its  ground  of  relation,  the  aim  of  the  re- 
flection is  a  s>/nlhesiB.  The  ground  of  relation  is  liierefore 
the  ground  of  all  sjutheais  of  judgments,  that  is,  the  ground 
of  all  thinking  in  gencnil.  Tf  the  £go  be  considered  as  the 
ultimate  and  supreme  ground  of  relation,  the  principle  of  all 
possible  synthesis  is  furnished  in  it,  and  without  the  Ego  no 
further  synthesis  is  possible,  because  outside  of  the  Ego  we 
cau  reach  no  higher  ground  of  relation  in  which  antitheses 
may  be  united."  b  Ka  t  cojuncto  f  mental  repre- 
sentations ;  the  act  of  un  t  ^  var  ous  reprcse  tat  o  a  to 
each  other,  and  comprel  end  ng  tl  c  r  m  It  pi  c  ty  in  one 
cognition;"  "the  mental  repvesentat  n  of  n  ty  the 
manifold."  8,  Progressive  the  '^  of  a  ser  ea  h  ch  ad 
vances  on  the  side  ot  the  cond  ti  ned  fro  n  tl  e  n  ned 
ate  consequence  to  the  more  remote,  S.  Pure,  that  8. 
which  rests  upon  a  ground  of  synthetic  unity  o  prion " 
"When  the  manifold  in  synthesis  is  given,  not  empirically, 
but  a  priori,  it  is  pure,"  as  in  numeration  opposed  to  8 
empirical.  S.  Aualitative,  "the  advancing  in  the  spries 
of  the  subordinate  from  the  condition  to  the  conditioned  ' 
S,  ftUElIititative,  "the  advancing  in  the  aeries  of  co  ordmates 
from  a  given  part,  through  its  subordinate  parts,  to  the 
whole."  S.  Regressive,  "the  S.  of  a  series  on  the  side  of 
the  conditions,"  "  from  the  nearest  conditions  to  the  remot- 
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est.'-     The  species  of  8.  have  three  varieties:  1.  Apprelien- 

sion,  q.  V. ;    2.  Eeproduction  [   8.  Keeogtiition. — Melliii,'  0. 

C.  E.  ScliiBid,'  Willich.= 
SYNTHETIC.  SYNTHETICAL,  in  Logic,  marks  a  syllogism 

ill  ivliich  the  conclusion  stands  last;  opposed  to  Analyl to, q.\. 

S.  Method  begins  with  the  parts  and  goes  to  the  whole.   See 

Ingleby,*  Kant." 
^SYSTEM— In  Kant  r  "  1.  As  idea,  the  unity  of  manifold  cogni- 

tjous  under  one  idea.     2.  As  science,  any  complete  sum  of 

homogeneous  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  liwJced  by  the 

reasoii ;"  "a  total  of  cognition  arranged  in  accordance  ivitli 

principles."— Mellin. 
*Systeni,  Economy,  or  Constitution. 
SYSTEMATIZATION,  SYSTEMI2ATI0N,  act  of  reducing 


TABLE,  TABULAR  VIEW,  outline  of  a  system,  or  part  of  a 
system,  so  arranged  as  to  aid  the  comprehension  and  the 
memory  by  the  eye.  In  this  Vocabulary  will  be  found  a 
synthetical  table  of  the  entire  philosopliical  sciences,  and 
special  tables  of  the  leading  topics. — See  Arbor  Porphyri- 
ana,  Categories,  Categories  of  the  Puie  tJnderstanding, 
Collision,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Fallacy,  God,  Attri- 
butes of.  Judgment,  Judgment,  Critique  of.  Judgments, 
Forms  of.  Jus,  Metaphysics,  Philosophy,  Theology, Vices, 
and  others. 

*TABULA  RASA,— This  image  is  employed  by  Zent>  the  Stoic. 
Perhaps  the  best  physieai  illustration  (they  are  all  defec- 
tive) of  the  ridation  of  the  mind  to  the  objective  image  is 
that  of  paper  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  photograph 
—  it  gives  law  as  well  as  takea  impressions — and  its  innate 
conditions  need  e:!citatioii,  yet  determine,  as  one  essentia] 
factor,  its  results* 

TACIT,  in  Logic,  marks  a  silent  or  understood  premise. 

^Tact. 


le  Kniuth'B  Bsrhdii/,  Fi^iltgomtim 
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TACTIXB,  TACTIOIT,  TACTUAL,  mark  touch,  and  suscepti- 
bility to  it. — See  lugieby,'  Spencer.' 

*TAIiEH'T.— In  yenius,  capacity  waita  on  faculty ;  in  talent,  fac- 
ulty waits  upon  capacity. 

•Taste. 

TATTTOLOGOUS,  TATJTOIOGICAL,  or  TRUISTIC,  in  Logic, 
marks  propositions  which  merely  affirrn  the  subject  of 
ifself,  and  give  no   information   whatever;    as,  "Whatever 

TAXONOMY  (Gr.),  principle  of  classification.— W  he  well.' 
TECHNICS  {TECHNOLOGY,  TECHNICAL)  (Gr.),  relating 
to  art,  skill ;  method  of  art ;  in  Aristotle,  that  part  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  which  relates  to  the  mechanical  production 
of  material  works  in  accordance  witb  plan.  T.  of  Nature, 
in  Kant,  "  the  procedure,  the  causality  of  nature,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  products  which  reveal  an  aim,  in  opposition  to 
the  mechanical.  It  is  intentional  where  there  is  conformity 
with  final  causes;  it  ia  natural,  when  that  is  really  involved 
in  the  mechanical  causality  of  nature,  which,  coincides  with 
our  notions  and  rules  of  art." — Mellin,*  Schniid.' 

*TEIEOLOGY  (TELEOLOGICAL,  TELEOLOGIST).— It  may 
be  uitimate,  teaching  to  God,  or  proximate,  contemplating 
the  more  immediate  purpose.  Teleology  was  applied  to  the 
deduction  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  by  Anaxag- 
oras,  by  Socrates  and  his  school,  and  the  Stoics.  It  was 
criticised  hy  Maupertius  and  Kant,  and  is  one  of  the  vital 
questions  of  our  own  day. 

"TEMPERAMENT,  "prevailing  bias  of  disposition,  whether 
natural  or  acquired. "^C.  F.  V.    See  Paulas  CE^ineta.' 

*Tcmperance. 

*TENDENCY,  "a  cause  wliicli  will  produce  an  effect  unless 
there  be  opposite  causes,  which,  in  combination  with  it, 
counteract  and  disguise  that  effect;  a  cause  which  mayor 
may  not  be  counteracted." — Jevons. 

TENSION,  stretching;  straining;  intensity;  as,  muscular  lai- 
swii,  tension  of  thought.— Spencer,'  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.' 

*TERM,  TERMS— *(Ab8oluteV(Abstracfc),«[Oommon),*(Com- 
patible),  ''(Concrete),  *( Consistent),  *( Contradictory,  Oppo- 

1  Tit,:  la  M'i"ph.  i  Priac.  -f  ftycft  ,  JJ  68,  62,  »  Hilt,  of  ftcUsUfic  Ideas,  1868.  ™L 
ii,,  123.  >  KnHjfspmcA,  >,  r.  ^WbrtcriiUh,  b.t.  *Lib.  1,,  sec,  M,  tmiislnted  bjr  Dr. 
Adsnu,  TDl.  1.,  p.  84.    '  PrlHc.  itf  Piyahol,,  J  65.    '  (»scin;«  WiMMj,  oh.iT. 
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sition  of),  '(Definite),  *(Indeflnite),  *(N^ative),  *{Non-reIa- 
tive,  Absolute),  *(Opposite),  *(PrivatiTe),  *(Eelative),  *(Sim- 
ple),«(Singular). 

TEEMINrSM,  determinism. 

TERMIlflSTS.-See  KominalUm. 

TESDIUrOLOQY,  a  scientific  treatment  of  terms  ;  the  defini- 
tion of  the  nomenclature;  glossology,  q.  v.  "DecandoUe  and 
others  use  the  term  glossology  instead  oi  terminology,  to  avoid 
the  blemish  of  a  word  compounded  of  two  parts  taken  from 
difiereiit  languages.  The  convenience  of  treating  tlie  termi- 
nation '  ology  '  {and  a  few  other  parts  of  compounds)  as  not 
restricted  to  Greek  combinations,  is  so  great,  that  I  shall 
venture,  in  tbese  eases,  to  disregard  this  philological  scruple." 
— Whewell.' 

TERTII  ADJACEWTIS,  of  the  third  adjacent,  an  expression 
in  incorrect  Latin,  applied  to  a  grammatical  sentence  or 
proposltioa  in  which  the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate  are 
all  dialinctly  stated. — Jerona. 

*TESTIMONY,  "ia  like  an  arrow  shot  from  along  bow —  the 
force  of  it  depends  on  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argument  is 
like  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force  though 
shot  by  a  child." — Bacon. 

"THEISM,  "the  theory  of  the  universe  which  regards  an  abso- 
lute Being,  infinite  in  iatelhgenc*  and  perfect  in  moral  good- 
ness, as  the  author  of  all  things."  It  is  not  absolutely  op- 
posed by  its  derivation,  "though  essentially  opposed  as  a 
theory  of  the  universe,"  to  Pantheism,— 0,  F.  V. 

"Theocracy. 

THEOCEASY  (Gn),  God-mixture;  mingling  with  God;  the 
intimate  union  or  blending  of  the  soul  with  God. 

"THEODICY.- Bledsoe,'  Chalybaiis,'  J.  G.  Ficbte.'I.  H.  Fichte," 
Frauenstfidt,*  Hegel,' Horn,'O.Pfleiderer,' Schelling,'°Schol- 
ten,"  Steudel,"  Strauss,"  Thilo,"  Wirth,'^  Zeller." 

der  aprcul.  AWft,  30-18,  in,17e.  *  tforite,  Y.,  18i-18B,  2S8,  aM,  895;  V.,HB;  Ni«ih- 
gaatam.  Ifwi',  III ,  H  8e.  t  SptmUaaviThaAogiitl&H;  A$cAnl^^,IL,  176;  ThOt- 
Stcht  WiU-Antii!ht,lW-'in;  crna-iatriilik  d.nfUH  PftiloinpA^,  ed.  Z,  m.  '  BHiAi  in 
(iKJi.bH«ft«Me,ji%!icfte«.mn™Hmft8  Wili  |1S89),  65-71.  t  ifo-ite,  1„  163.  163  j  IL, 
281-363,  «W);  Vr.,  294,382,406!  XH.,  271-281.  6S3;  XV, 684;  XVUI,,  141,  {J  SB,  80. 
•Zur  ntf/iMpfiie,!],  12.  °  H>im  dfr  -SeiigiDn,  300-429.  U  ITcrftr,  I.,  fl.  43-4fi,  046  ; 
Tli.a62-t08.  11  fVeis  IFiUf,  jlica.  mn  JfaaoM,  219.  19  rhilanplaeim  Uku-itt,  H.,  L 
377-192.  "  mntmcrif  fflnH^MUJI-Aiy, 'II.,  869-384.  u  gtmAr.f.exacIt  Pkil.,ym.a.-«L 
»  Sgil^  der  SpKul  Ellllk,  19-48, 3».    "  Thtoh^.  JohrUlfAa-,  v.,  ii. 
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T.  Authentic,  in  Kant,  is  that  in  which  we  def«rmine  the 
purpose  of  God,  from  the  principles  of  practical  reaaon  a 
priori.  T,  Doctrinal,  is  tlist  in  which  the  grounds  are  de- 
rived Irom  tlie  consideration  of  nature  iisclf  a  poeteriori. 
—  Melliu,  Schmid. 
*Theogony. 

*TfiEOLOGT.— -Hence,  Theological;  aH,T.  Elhics,  T.  Pliysics. 
*Theology  (Natural). 

Theology,  in  Kant,  Tabular  Classification  of.— A.  llevealed 
T.     B.  Rational  T.— 1.  Transcendental  T. ;  i.  Ontotheology  ; 
ii,  Cos  mo  theology.     II.  *Naturai   T. :    i.  rhyslcotheology ; 
ii.  Moral  Theology. 
*Theop8thy. 

THEOPHAKT  (Gr.),  manifestation  of  God. 
THEOPHILANTHROPY,  (THEOPHILAITTHEOPISTS),  a 
form  of  deism  organized  during  the  French  rcvoiutiou  (L796- 
1801). 
THEOREM    (Gr.),  a  speculation,  theory  ;   a  principle  or  ruie 
reached  by  theory ;  in  the  plural,  the  arts  and  sciences ;   po- 
sition laid  down  as  an  acknowledged  truth ;  position  requir- 
ing to  be  proved ;  opposed  to  problem, 
*THEOEY,  ■'  a  rationalized  explanation  of  facts."— C.  F.  V. 
"  Knowledge  of  principles,  as  opposed  to  practice. "^-Jevons. 
Hence,  Theoretical,  Tiieorists. 
*Thcosophism,  Theosophy. 
THERAPEUTICS,  scientific  treatment  of  disease;    applied  to 

the  social  body  by  Mill.' 
THESAURUS    (Lat.),  treasure;    storehouse;    in   philosophical 

literature,  a  collection  of  valuable  matter, — Reeb.' 
"THESIS  (hence  THETICAL),  laid  down ;  positive. 
THEURGY(Gr,),  divine  work;  miracle;  magic,  sorcery.    Hence, 

Theurgic,  Theurgist, 
THOTGS  (Qer.  I>i«ije),Vn6  individual  parts  of  the  objective; 
the  components  of  the  universe.  Dross  bach  :  "The  atoms 
are  spiritual  essences.  Everything  is  an  associiition  of 
atoms,  of  which,  in  organic  creatures,  one  supreme  atom  is 
always  at  the  head.'"  Du  JJois-Eeymond  says  that  "the 
il  nature  of  things  is  inconipreheuaiblR."  *     Pechner: 
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"All  concrete  being  muatof  necessity  come  into  pi 
a  concrete  thing  which  does  not  come  into  phenomenon  is 
unthinkable."'  J.  G.  Fichte:  "Things  appear  absolutely 
as  they  are,  for  they  are  nothing  beside  their  phenomenon." 
"The  very  fact  that  these  things  are  visible  and  audible  is 
proof  that  they  do  not  exist."  "  The  accidents,  syntbetically 
united,  give  the  substance;  and  in  the  substance  no  more  is 
embraced  than  the  accidents ;  and  after  a  perfect  analysis  of 
the  substance,  there  is  nothing  but  accidents  —  things  are 
the  totality  of  their  accidents,  with  no  substratum  as  their 
base." '  I.  H.  Fichte :  "  The  truth  in  things  is  their  action, 
Ijang  in  them,  immanent  or  pre-existent,  which  the  process 
of  human  cognition  simply  detacbes  from  them  in  investiga- 
tion, and  thus  embodies  in  consciousness."'  Geoi^:  "The 
subject  of  the  thing  is  one  fundamental  activity,  fundamen- 
tal attribute,  to  which  all  its  other  qualities  pertain  as  predi- 
cates."* Hegel:  "Thethingis  the  totality,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  determinations  of  the  ground  and  of  existence 
posited  in  one —  over  against  indeterminate,  abstract  matter, 
it  ia  determinate  matter." '  Herbart :  "  The  sum  of  a  num- 
ber of  non-existents  can  only  be  nothing,  can  never  furnish 
any  real  existent.  The  thing  is  the  snbstance,  in  which  the 
marks  inhere."^  See  Honads.  Kant:  see  An  Sich,  Nou- 
men.  Leibnitz:  see  ])[oaads.  Lotae  concurs  with  Du  ISois- 
fieymoad.'  3Iichele(,  like  Hegei:  "It  ia  not  our  mental 
representations  which  harmortize  with  the  olijective  processes, 
it  is  the  thought  (the  Hegelian  'notion'),  which  does."* 
Schelling:  "The  idea  of  a  thing  in  itself  must,  according 
to  Kant's  own  deductions,  involve  a  contradiction.  For  a 
thing  in  itself  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  thing 
which  is  no  thing.  Where  there  is  sense- in  tuition,  there  is 
the  non-ego,  and  where  there  is  a  non-ego,  there  is  sense- 
intuition.  The  inteUeatual  is  no  non-ego,  but  simple  ego  in- 
tuited." "All  that  is,  all  things,  pertain  to  the  being  of  the 
infinite  snbstance,  which  not  only  dwells  in  them,  but  pro- 
duces them."  "The  special  things  in  the  infinite  real  sub- 
stance have  a  duplicate  life,  a  life  in  the  substance  and  a  life 
ia  themselves,  or  a  special  life."    "We  call  that  the  objec- 
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tive  in  anything,  whereby  it  is  in  the  substance  considered 
as  ita  ground ;  the  subjective  is  that  whereby  it  is  in  itself." 
"The  jnoie  a  thing  is  single,  and  abldca  in  ils  singleneas,  the 
more  does  it  sunder  itself  from  the  eternal  Notion  of  all 
things  —  the  more  does  it  belong  to  the  primal  night,  the 
mother  of  all  things."'  Schopeiibauer  concurs  with  Kant 
in  maintaining  that  "  ive  do  not  cognize  the  essence  and  the 
in-itself  of  tbings."  "  The  objective  world  exists  only  as 
mental  representation,  is  hut  a  brain- phenomenon.  The 
supposition  tliat  things  exist  also  outside  of  our  conscious- 
ness, and  independent  on  it,  is  absurd.  The  intellect  creates 
the  order  of  things." '  Ulrici :  "  We  find  that,  throughout, 
it  is  the  a  priori  elements  of  our  thinking,  that  ia,  the  im- 
manent laws  and  norms  (categories)  of  our  distinguishing, 
comparing,  judging,  inferring  activity,  by  which  the  objec- 
tivity of  individual  sense-perceptions  is  vouched  for.  There 
is  an  immanent  neceanily  of  thowjIU  involved."' 
THmKHTO.—See  Thought. 
Thinking  and  Being,— Sec  Being,  Idea,  Ideal,  Reality. 

See  Steudel.' 
Thinking,  Philosophical,  Method  of.  —  See  Speculation. 
Hegel:  "Speculation  is  the  activity  of  the  one  universal 
reason  directed  on  itself."  "The  speculative  consista  in 
grasping,  cognizing  the  opposed  as  unity,  iuid  holding  fast 
to  contradiction  in  tliiniciiig.  It  is  a  mystery  to  the  under- 
standinjt." '  Schelling  :  "  Those  systems  which  forever  hover 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  press 
to  the  last  point  of  all  knowing,  are  far  safer  from  the  most 
perilous  errors,  than  that  system  of  the  greatest  thinker 
whose  speculation  soars  on  the  boldest  wing,  who  hazards 
everything  on  the  throw,  and  who  is  determined  to  have  the 
whole  truth  in  all  its  compass  or  no  truth  at  all  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  have  the  readei  bear  in  mind  that  he 
who  is  not  bold  enough  to  follow  truth  to  hei  last  pinnacle, 
may  indeed  now  and  then  touch  tlic  hem  of  her  garment, 
but  can  never  win  truth  herself.  The  after-time,  more  just 
than  the  current  hour,  will  place  the  man  wiio,  despising 
the  privilege  of  tolerable  error,  had  the  courage  to  launch 

1  Wrrlf.l.,  [.210,  til,  186;   II.,  130;    VI,213-4TG.      '  Welt  nis  Witla,  II,,  6-1*.  Ill, 
fi  fm  frHriis,  I,,  H.  2B0-3U3.  'Tfo-fc*,  L,  71; 

i  XVIII.,  Hs,  im 
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bravely  forth  to  reach  the  truth,  far  above  the  timorous 
man,  who  lay  forever  at  anchor,  rather  than  hazard  striking 
on  rocks  or  aand." '  Ulrid:  "The  productive,  nuppleraent- 
ing,  and  completing  view,  by  which,  from  the  parts  and  frag- 
ments which  lie  before  us,  the  totality  of  a  scientific  con- 
templation of  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  brought  before  the 
gaae,  and  from  the  unity  (of  the  idea)  thus  viewed,  the  parts 
furnished  are  arranged,  and  the  parts  wanting  are  supplied 
—this  is  the  true  nature  of  that  peculation  which  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  decry,"" 

*Thought  and  Thinking. 
Thouglit,  Bnles  of.  —  1.    The  principle  of  identity  or  har- 
mony.     3.    Of  contradiction   or  n on- contradict! on,   dictum 
de  omni  et  nullo.     3.  Excluded  middle.     4.  Of  the  ground  or 
KufRoient  reasoa.     See  all  those  terms. — Steude!.* 

*TIME  AND  SPACE.— I.  jEnesidemna :  "  Time  ia  corporeal, 
for  it  is  not  diftereut  from  that  which  is,  and  from  the  ele- 
mentary bodies."  Aristotle:  "That  space  (place)  exists,  ia 
proved  even  by  the  local  motion  of  bodies,  which,  as  a  fact, 
confutes  all  who  de^iy  its  existence.  Space  is  neither  form 
nor  matter ;  for  these  cannot  be  separated  from  phenomena, 
while  space  can  be  separated  from  what  it  contains,  as  a 
skin-bottle  from  the  water  that  is  in  it.  In  space,  a  thing  is 
embraced  in  the  strictest  sense."  "  Whether  time  be  some- 
thing actual,  and  what  it  is,  is  hard  to  determine.  It  seems 
to  be  nothing  actual,  for  it  allows  of  no  distinction  of  parts." 
"  Time  is  the  numeration  of  that  which  in  movement  is 
before  and  after."  Democritua:  "Time  is  the  image  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  (phantasms)  by  day  and  night,"  Various 
dogmatists  in  the  ancient  world  defined  time  as  the  move- 
ment of  heaven,  the  celestial  sphere,  as  objective;  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  movement  of  this  world,  that  movement 
itself,  as  subjective.  Epicurus,  as  Democritus:  "Space  is 
the  intangible — an  accident  of  accidents."  Heraclitus,  as 
jEnesidemus:  Leueippus  regarded  space  as  it  is  regarded  in 
the  popular  view — extended  emptiness,  objective.  Plato 
distinguishes  between  pure  and  empirical  time.  Pure  time 
is  eternal  and  infinite  (Aeon) ;  in  it  the  things  are  in  them- 
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Belvea,  and  endure,  without  change,  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment; it  has  in  it  no  coming  into  being,  but  only  essential 
being.  Empirical  time  is  finite,  has  come  into  being  simul- 
taneously with  the  rise  of  tiie  world  ot  plienomena  —  the 
mobile  image  of  tke  Aeon.  It  is  the  condition  not  merely 
of  the  esiatence  of  plienomena,  but  of  things  themselves." 
Plotinus  embraced  space  in  the  notion  of  form.  Seitua 
Empiricus  argued  at  large  against  the  objectivity  of  time. 
The  Stoica  maintained  that  time  is  incorporeal,  and  a  murely 
intelligible  object.  Strato  the  Physicist  cnlai^fed  Aristotle's 
definition,  and  makes  time  "  the  measure  of  all  movement 
and  rest,"  Zeno  denied  the  objective  reality  alike  of  move- 
ment and  apace,'  II.  Des  Oartea  considered  time  a  mere 
mode  of  tWnking,  Hobbes:  "Space  ia  the  mental  image 
(phantasma)  of  a  thing  existent  as  exiatent,  that  is,  no  other 
accident  of  that  thing  being  considered,  except  that  it  ap- 
peara  esterior  to  the  peraon  having  the  image."  "The  idea 
of  space  is  not  a  priori,  but  derived  from  experience." 
"  Time  ia  the  mental  image  (phantaamaj  of  movement,  so 
far  as  we  imagine  in  the  movement  a  before  and  an  after,  or 
a  succeaaion."  "  It  is  not  a  priori,  but  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience of  bodies  in  motion." '  More ;  "/Space  is  an  immov- 
able extended,  diatinct  from  matter,  which  is  movable.  Tliis 
is  not  an  imaginary  something,  but  is  at  least  re.ol,  if  it  je 
not  divine.  But  the  extended  Real,  as  distinct  from  matter, 
can  be  nothing  but  deity  itself,  for  it  has  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  essence.  It  is  infinite,  simple,  immovable;  it  is 
the  inmost  place  of  all  things —  nothing  ia  inside  of  it  {ixlra), 
and  nothing  is  beyond  it;  it  is  eternal,  complete,  independ- 
ent ;  within  it,  all  changes,  but  it  never  changes ;  it  is  incor- 
ruptible, necessary,  immense,  increate,  omnipresent,  all- 
determining,  all-impenetrating,  all-onibraoing.  It  is  by 
being,  and  of  itself;  while  corporeal  nature  depends  upon 
another  being.  It  is  actual  being  (ena  actii],  for  it  is  con- 
ceived as  existing  without  cause.  It  is  pure  being  (ptirvs 
aetu),  becauae  it  ia  neceasarily  existent  of  itself,  and  nofiiing 
can  affect  it,  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it.'"  Spinoza,  an  Des 
Cartes:  "Space  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  extension. 
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and  no  limits  are  to  be  put  to  it,  for  beyond  any  limits  there 
must  be  olher  spaces.'"  Samuel  Clarke:  "Space  ia  not 
a  substance,  but  a  property.  Space  and  duration  are  im- 
mediate and  necessary  consequences  of  God's  existence,  and 
without  tiiem  his  eteroity  and  ubiquity  [or  omnipresence] 
would  be  taken  away.  Space  ia  in  itself  essentially  one,  and 
absolutely  indivisible.  Space  and  time  are  not  the  mere 
order  of  things,  but  real  quantities.  Space  h  the  place  of 
ail  tilings  and  of  all  ideas ;  just  as  duration  is  the  duration 
of  all  things  and  of  all  ideas." '  Leibnitz  developed  hia 
views  of  time  and  space,  especially  in  the  controversy  with 
Dr.  Clarke.  In  a  letter  written  by  Leibnitz,  1715,  he  had 
said :  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says  that  space  is  an  organ,  which 
God  makes  use  of  to  perceive  things  by."  Dr.  Clarke  denies 
this  charge,  and  says  that  Newton  considers  things  in  the 
universe  "  as  real  things,  formed  by  God  liimself,  and  seen  by 
him  in  all  places,  wherever  they  are,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  medium  at  all.  And  this  similitude  is  all  that  he 
means  when  he  supposes  infinite  apace  to  be  {as  it  were)  the 
eensorium  of  the  omnipresent  Being."  In  the  later  papers 
which  grew  out  of  the  controversy  opened  between  these 
great  men,  Leibnitz  says ;  "  Real  absolute  space  is  an  idol 
of  some  modern  Englishmen.  They  maintain  that  space  is 
a  real  absolute  being.  Some  have  believed  it  to  be  God 
himself,  or  his  immensity.  I  hold  space  t«  be  something 
merely  relative,  as  time  is.  It  is  an  order  of  co- existences,  as 
time  is  an  order  of  anccesaions." '  Locke :  "  The  considera- 
tion of  duration,  as  set  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked 
by  certain  measures  or  epochs,  ia  time."  Locke  devotes  a 
chapter  to  space,  but  does  not  define  it.  He  maintains  "that 
the  idea  of  it  is  derived  from  sight  and  touch ;  that  it  is  not 
body;  tliat  its  parts  are  inseparable;  that  it  is  immovable 
and  infinite;  tliat  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  substance  or 
accident."  *  Newton :  see  Clarke  and  Leibaitz.  The  views 
of  Kant  are  accepted  in  substance  by  the  great  mass  of  mod- 
ern thinkers;  Time  and  space  are  subjective  forms  and 
conditions  of  sense  intuition;   not  innate  ideas,  hut  innate 

'  Opetn  (Qfrdlecl,  51,  6S,  oh.  i.  S  Dr.  Clarka's  FiiHrt'i  li'pls  to  LtiJiaiti.  «  A  CWbh- 
(mo/*!yMrswMeftiW!5HJ6eJwenI*(6m:i!  am!  Cfaiits,  1716,1118.  LocdoE,  1!17.  ^Bu- 
io»  tWa-sianJfns,  Worl.s,  I,  282-300, 307. 
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conditions  evoked  into  necessary  and  invincible  activity  by 
^enae-perceptiou,  and  presupposed  in.  the  very  possibility  of 
experienire, 
TOPICS  (Gr.),  concerning  rd^oi,  or  coinmon-plaws ;  name  of  a 
treatise  of  Aristotle'  on" the  metliod  or  theory  of  drawing 
conclusions  in  probable  matter,  the  art  thereof  being  the 
dialectic. 
TOPOLOGY.— See  Memocia  Technica. 
TOTALITY,   in   Kant,'  plurality   conaidcred  as   unity,  aa   the 

human  raoj. 
TOTUM  DIVISITM:,  a  ciass  or  notion  ivliich  is  divided  into 

parts  by  a  difference. — Jevons. 
"Tradition. 

TEADUCE,  TEADTrCIAMlSIlI,  relate  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
offspring,  in  both  soul  and  body,  is  derived  from  the  parents ; 
opposed  to  Oreationism  and  Pre-exieience. — See  Krauth.* 
TKADUCTIOIf,  in  Logic,  a  proce-ss  of  reasoning  in  which  each 
conclusion  applies  to  just  such  an  object  as  each  of  tlie  pre- 
mises applies  to. — Jevons. 
*Train  of  Ttiougbt. 
TRANSANIMATION  (Lat.),  transfer  of  souls  from  one  body 

to  another,  Mdempsyehosie. 
"TEANSCENDENT,  THANSCENDEMTAL.— "  i .  In  Kant's 
Bense,  transcendental  applies  lo  the  conditions  of  our  knowl- 
edge which  transcend  experience,  which  are  a  priori  and 
not  derived  from  sensitive   reflection      2    The  speculative 
problems    which    concern    supersensible    or   supernatural 
being,  transcending  tlie  range  of  sense  and  consciousness  " 
C.  F.  V.     See  De  Quincey,'  Ingleby  * 
TBANSFEB,  in  Logic,  applied  to  words  winch  have  become 
equivocal  by  being  taken  from  the  thing  thej  oiiginally  de 
noted,  and  given  to  some  other  tbin.,  hitbituUlj  i-ouincted 
with  it. — Jevons. 
■*Traiisference  and  Translation. 
*TRANSIIiIIGRATION.— See  Metempsychosis. 
TEANSPOSITION.-See  Conversion. 
TREE  OF  PORPHYRY.— See  Arbor  Porphyriana. 
TRIAS,  TRIAD  (Gr.),  the  number  three  ;   the  three  unities ;  in 
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Neoplatoniam,  being,  intelligence,  soul ;  in  Plato,  God,  the 
divine  iinderiitanding,  and  the  anima  mundi  proceeding  from 
God  as  a  plastic  power. 

TEICHOTOMY  (Gr.),  division  into  tliree  parts;  opposed  espe- 
cially to  dichoionty,  division  iiTto  two  parts.  It  is  applied  to 
the  divisions  of  man's  nature,  as  body,  soul,  spirit;  and  to 
mental  phenomena,  aa  the  Platonic  T. 

TKIFOItlff  (Lat.),  having  three  forms,  shapes,  or  natures;  three- 
i'old ;  triple  ;  applied  to  the  mundua,  as  composed  of  air, 
earth,  and  water. — Ovid.^ 

TRILEMStA,  in  Logic,  an  argument  I'sembling  a  dilemma, 
but  ill  which  there  are  three  alternative,'.— Jevons. 

TRILOGY  (Gr.),  three  dramas  or  dialogues;  generally  opposed 
to  tetralogy,  four  dramas.  Both  have  been  us.'id  in  arranging 
the  Platonic  dialogues. 

IRIMOEPHIC  (Lat.,  Gr.),  presenting  three  distinct  forms; 
hence,  Trimorphiam.^Darwin.' 

TRIMOTTRTI,  TRIMtJRTI  (Sanscrit,  three-form).— In  Hindoo 
Philosophy,  the  trinity  or  triad  of  the  Vedas,  going  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  Brahm.  It  embraces  Brahma,  the  creator, 
Viihnu,  the  preserver,  and  Siva,  the  destroyer,  by  whocn  the 
recurrence  is  made  to  the  unity.  They  are  three  forms  of 
manifestation  of  one  impersonal  substance. 

TBIIf  AL  (Lat.),  threefold ;  applied  by  Spenser  to  the  triplicity, 
and  by  Milton  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.— L.  J.  By 
Chase,  to  the  basis  of  Comte's  Philosophy," 

TRllfllY  (Lat.),  tri-nnity,  three-one-nesa ;  in  the  philosophical 
doctrine  of  religion,  unity  of  God  in  triplicity.  Boehm  con- 
nected this  "thought  of  a  one  that  in  itself  differentiated 
itself,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity ;  and  the  trinitarian 
schema  iccordingly,  in  many  an  application  and  illustra- 
tion, underlies  Boehm's  conception  of  the  divine  life  and 
differentiating  process."  Hegel  "points  out  that  the  Trinity 
IS  only  unintelligible  when  conceived  as  three  separate  nu- 
merical units,  while  speculatively  it  involves  an  atsolut* 
and  divine  sense;  'it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  there  were 
no  sense  in  what  for  two  thousand  years  has  been  the  holi- 
est Christian  idea.' "  "  To  Hegel  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity was  the  essential  basis  of  religion."  '    For  the  alternpts 

BtirlinK,  155, 35B,  422,  425,  42*. 
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of  recent  speculative  philosophy  in  inodilying  the  church- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  see  Peip.'    The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  man  in  Tricfiolomij,  q.  v. 
TRIPARTITE   (Lat.),  divided  or  divisible  into  three  parts; 

threefold  —See  Trichotoay. 
TRIPERSONAL  (Lat.),  consisting  of  three  persons.    Milton: 
"  One  tripersonal  Godhead." '     Hence,  Tripersonality,  trlper- 
sonal  character. — See  Trinity. 
TBIPIICITY    (Lat.),  character  of  the   triple;   threefold n ess ; 
trebleness. — See  Chase.'    Similar  words  are  duplicity  (logi- 
cal), quadrupiicity. 
TSZTHEISU  (Gr.j,  a  species  of  Polytheism  which  embraces 
three  gods  only,  or  three  principal  gods;  opposed  to  Jfono- 
theism  and  Trlnitarianism. 
"TEIVIUM.  — Hence,  trivial,  relating  to  the  trivium;   as,  T. 

schools. 
TROPES,  the  ten  sceptical  points  or  arguments;  "turns."* 
TRTJE,  THE,  associated  with  the  beautiful  and  good,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  practical  philosophy.— Cousin. 
TBUTSIff,  self-evident  and  undeniable  truth.     Hence,  TruisHo. 

—See  Tantologrons. 
^EUTH.— Fegei:  "In  common  life,  the  agreement  between 
an  object  and  our  conception  of  the  object.  In  the  philo- 
sophical sense,  the  agreement  of  the  subject-matter  of 
thought  with  itself."^ 
TrntlL,  Criterion  of. — Caneaius:  "That  which  we  conipre-  ' 
hend  clearly  and  plainly  is  true."  Czolbe :  "  The  profound- 
est  riddles  of  the  world  have  often  remained  concealed,  not 
because  of  their  great  intricacy,  but  because  of  their  exceed- 
ing simplicity." °  J.  G.  Fichte:  "The  sense  of  truth  is  a 
dim  feeling  of  what  is  the  right."  "  Faith  is  an  element  of 
all  assurance."'  Schelling:  "Reason  is  the  touchstone  of 
truth,"  but  "the  science  of  reason  is  not  to  he  removed  from 
the  control  of  experience."  "  The  truth  is  by  no  means  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  be  reached  only  by  unnatural  straining, 
and  to  be  expressed  only  in  unnatural  words  and  formulas. 
Very  many  spoil  themselves  at  tlie  very  entrance  on  phiioao- 

'Hpvzob'b  Heal  Siifuklnphdie,  Art  liiiiildL  '  I/f/irniMim  in  ^n!ilii»il,1>.  II  'fifm- 
boliim,  ^  aoSSSd.  '  Seb\tesln'Stlthng,  135  *  iouic,  Wallaco'a  Tr,  43.  '  Snlstthmg 
da  SdbUbamam^ni,  f,l.    T  Wtrkt,  I.,  Ti ;  V..  1E2. 
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phy  by  he  iinna  ural  tension  of  their  effort  to  approach 
wta  D  tlie  right  tone  of  inind.    Men  judge  of 

h     d  f  tifio  mastery  by  tlie  degree  to  which,  in 

h  n  a  system  of  piiiiosophy  has  fallen  into 

d  a  d  di  locations.  •  We  may,  however,  convince 

ou  ha     h      erj  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and  that  what 

can  be  exp  eased  in  nothing  but  sti-aiiied  and  distorted 
ph  a  h  w     by  that  very  fact,  not  to  be  the  true  and 

n  ht,  Th  ru  easy,  says  one  of  the  ancients ;  not  that 
w       ah  h  u   trouble,  for  the  finding  of  this  easy,  sim- 

p  h  g,  he  ardest.  Most  men  conceive  that  the  truth 
must  be  hard  in  order  to  be  the  truth;  but  when  the  truth  is 
found,  it  always  proves  to  be  somewhat  like  the  egg  of  Co- 
lumbus.'" Schopenhauer:  "Truth  is  no  harlot,  ready  to 
throw  herself  on  the  neck  of  careless  passers-by,  but  a 
maiden  so  coy  that  he  who  sacrifices  all  to  win  her  favor  is 
not  sure  to  win  it."  "  Truth  enjoys  but  a  short  time  of  tri- 
umph between  two  long  eras — in  the  first  of  them  it  is  con- 
demned as  paradoxical,  in  the  last  is  despised  as  trivial."' 
TJIrici:  "Philosophy  herself  acknowledges  that  the  result 
of  her  investigation,  despite  il^  scientiSc  character,  has  not 
the  authority  of  knowledge,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term, 
but  only  of  a  scientific  faith.  The  solution  of  her  problems 
remains  but  an  attempt,  which  is  constantly  conditioned  by 
the  results  and  advances  of  the  particular  sciences."  "  When 
we  throw  aside  everything,  for  which  we  have  nothing  but 
this  scientific  faith  to  plead,  the  science  of  philosophy  shrivels 
up  into  a  little  remnant  of  propositions."  '—See  Certainty, 
Error.     See  Hamilton.* 

*Truths,  First. 

*TTPE.— See  Hamilton,'  Mill.'  Whewcll :  "  A  T.  is  an  example 
of  any  class,  for  instance,  a  species  of  a  genus,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  eminently  possessing  the  characters  of  the  class." ' 
Kant  uses  the  terms  T.  of  the  moral  law,  T.  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  T,  of  an  intelligible  nature.  T,  comes  into  the 
composition  of  various  philosophical  words,  as  archetype, 
ectype,  prototype,  diatyposis,  hypotyposis. 

1  PhUosupliie  da-  Offi^ihm-ung,  n>.for,  IT.,  H,  IS.  19,      '  WsU  aU  WVh,  Vorred.  XV, 

XTIII,     'S/uubtKU.  meren,  " "    " 

Warht,  MS,  M9.    •  Logie,  L.  J. 
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TTBICATION  (Lat.),  in  Scholasticism,  wherenesa ;  local  rela- 
tion.— Glanville,  Leibnitz,' 

*UBIETT,  equivalent  to  Aiistotle'a  irou.— See  Categorem. 

TTBiaUITY  (Lat.),  every where-ness ;  oinni presence. 

■ULTIMATE  (Lat.  C/imam),  the  last  and  highest;  applied  to 
good.— See  fionum  Summum,  Good,  Tlie  Chief,  Cicero 
calls  it  the  iiltimum.  fionum.^ 

IflTKATOTAL,  used  by  Hamilton,'  when,  in  hoth  the  premises 
together,  the  quantification  of  tlie  middle  terra  is  more  than 
its  quantity  as  a  whole. 

ULTEOlfEOTJS,  spontaneous;  voluntary.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

UlfBELIEF  (Ger.  t^j/aufte),  withholding  of  due  belief;  in  Kant, 
the  withholding  of  assent  to  that  which,  though  objectively 
insufficient  as  a  ground  of  cognition,  is  subjectively  sufficient 
as  a  ground  of  feith.  Moral  TJ.  is  the  rejection  of  that  which, 
though  we  cannot  Inow  it,  is  yet  morally  neceesarg,  aa  faith 
in  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  It  arises  from  want  of 
moral  interest.  It  is  called  Naturalistic  U,,  when,  it  is  indif- 
ferent or  opposed  to  revelation.  The  U.  of  reason  is  the 
making  our  reason  independent  of  ils  own  needs  —  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  faith  of  reason  —  Verrtunfiunglaube  against 
V&-n,un/tffla)tbe, — Melli  n  .* 

mrCEETADTTT  (Ger.  Uhgewmhdi),  "A  mingled  feeling,  in 
which  assent  and  doubt  alternate." — Kant.' 

*UNCONDITIOKED  (Ger.  ?7«6erfi/jj(), original;  originary;  ab- 
solute ;  "  dependent  on  no  other." — Kant.'    See  Porter.' 

UNCONSCIOUS.  THE.  PHILOSOPHY  OP,  a  system,  devel- 
oped by  Karl  Bob.  Eduard  von  Hartmann,^  to  which  Schel- 
ling,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer  are  the  chief  forerunners. 
It  rests  upon  the  principles :  I.  That  the  laws  of  nature  con- 
trol those  beings  in  nature  who  know  nothing  of  these  laws. 
It  rejects  materialism,  Darwinism,  and  mechanism;  main- 
tains that  there  is  a  strict  conformity  with  plan,  and  main- 
tains with  great  emphasis  a  teleology.    II.  The  cause  which 


J- OptrafETamiaiD),  mn.    SBb  Kn».,l,iii.,D,  1    a tnflio,  Append..! 

i8«80.  im,t. 

'I^cL^n,., 

39;3ded„18?2; 

6tb  ed.  (lei  eteKolyiied),  1S73 ;  tr.  intu  French  by  N.ilen,  1876.     Sot 

lOlllng's  JWllfM 

£iKluifeHlieit,lSlh    PMtoi^h.  Mhandlim^.  S.   PAii.  d.  Pnhno.lSTa. 

lE7t.    Darvriniim,  I8T6  <tr.  inio  Freush  by  Guarolt,  1SJ7). 
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oper^Ltea  in  confiirmity  with  plan  and  end  i 
The  pulsation  of  the  heart,  the  tone  of  tiie  arteries,  the  in- 
testinal movements,  the  vegetative  proceasea  in  the  body ;  the 
animaJ  instincts ;  the  embryonic  development,  are  independ- 
ent of  our  consciousness:  iience  the  cause  of  thein  operates 
unconsGiousl;f .  Von  Hartmanu  also  argues  to  the  same  con- 
clusion from  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  somnambulism, 
q.  v.,  the  correct  performance  of  acts  without  thinking,  the 
thoughts  and  works  of  genius,  and  the  origin  of  language. 
See  BrockhauB,'  Ebrard,'  Kapp,'  Kuhn,^  Lauge,'  Ueberweg,* 
UlricL' 
*U1TDERSTANDING.  — "This  term  applies  properly  to  the 
reasoning  power,  the  judgment;  the  faculty  which  obtains 
knowledge  by  comparison  and  combination." — C.  F.  V.  See 
Carlyle." 

Understanding  and  Eeaaon.— See  Reason  aad  Understand- 
ing. 

Understanding,  Definitions  of— In  Kant:  1.  "The  faculty 
of  concepts."  2.  "The  faculty  which  brings  forth  of  itself 
mental   representations,  or  the  spontaneity  of  cognition." 

3.  "The  faculty  of  thinkmg  the  object  of  sense-intuitions," 

4.  "The  faculty  of  cognizing  by  concepts."  5.  "The  faculty 
of  judging."  6,  "The  faculty  of  uniting  a  priori,  and  of 
bringing  the  mamfolj  of  given  mental  representations  un- 
der unity  of  apperception."  7.  "  The  faculty  of  cognitions." 
8.  "The  faculty  of  rules."  9.  "The  feculty  of  the  unity  of 
mental  repreaentatioos  by  means  of  rules."  10.  "The  fac- 
ulty of  mentally  representing  the  particular  in  the  general," 
11,  "The  faculty  of  thinking."  12.  "The  faculty  of  com- 
prehending the  manifold  in  one  sensation."  13.  "The  fac- 
ulty of  the  subject  to  represent  mentally  to  itself  everything 
which,  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  cannot  come  into  the 
sense."  14.  "The  superior  faculty  of  cognition  (in  the 
widest  sense)."  15.  "The  activity  of  the  mind  in  unitinjj 
or  separating  mental  representations."    16.  "  The  faculty  of 

'  StppJsm.  t.  Bfl.  Avjtage  d.  CMreWJDiiOni-Zinri*™,  1S72,  M6.  >  B.  T.  Harlmann'B 
l^iilnBoph^  d,  mibiwtasfen^  ISiO.  9  I^iloanpliff  of  the  UncatiKiofa  In  HarrN^  ./oiirnfrl, 
Jan.,  IMO.     '  Uannrlal  wiA  Hrp-Mt.  a.  Oescli,  3.  i^«owplVe,  18TS,  M,  93.     '  C-scA  d. 

iSiS;   tr.  b;  UoiriB,  1614.     '  Stmuii,  tr.  bj  Eiautb,  llil.     'Hsiast;    Sate  of  Gcmum 
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making  mental  repteseniationR  by  means  of  concepts."  17. 
"The  faculty  of  the  cognition  of  rules  in  general  (by  con- 
cepts)." 18.  "The  faculty  of  mentnl  representation  of  the 
general."  19.  "The  faculty  of  referring  mental  representa- 
tions to  an  object,  that  is,  by  means  of  that  object,  to  think 
an  y  th  ing. " — Me!  I  i  n .' 

Understanding:,  Pure,  Principles  of,  in  Kant,  "_those  syn- 
thetic judgments  which  emanate  from  the  pure  concepts  of 
the  understanding  (notions),  under  the  sense-conditions  a 
priori,  and  lie  at  the  base  of  all  other  cognitions  a  priori." ' 

tTnderstanding,  Common,  in  Kant, "  the  faculty  of  cognition 
and  of  the  use  of  rules  in  eoncrdo." ' 

Under  standing,  Souttd,  in  Kaiit,"the  common  understanding; 
common  sense,  so  far  as  it  judges  correctly."  "The  under- 
standing as  sufficient  for  everyday  affairs,  sufEcient  for  the 
concepts  of  ordinary  knowledge."— Mel  I  in.' 

Understanding,  Specnlative,  in  Kant,  "the  faculty  of  the 
cognition  of  rules  in  the  abstract." ' 

Understanding,  Concepts  of  the  (Gcr.  VersSandeabeffviff^),  No- 
tions, q.  V.'  In  Kant,  "  those  are  called  pure,  under  which 
all  perceptions  must  be  subsumed,  that  they  may  serve 
as  empirical  judgments.  In  them  the  synthetic  unity  of 
perceptions  is  represented  as  necessary  and  of  absolute  va- 
lidity." ' 

UnderstaJlding,  Unity  of,  in  Kant,  that  which  has  expression 
in  the  category.' 

Understanding;,  Consequence  of  the  (Ger.  Verstandeaschluss), 
is  immediate  consequence. 

Understanding,  World  of  the,  in  Kant,  " supersensuous  na- 

Under standing,  Being  of  the  (Ger.  Verdandeiwesen),  intellec- 
tual being;  in  Kant,  "Noumena,  g,  v.  Objects  which  are 
not  in  the  sphere  of  sense,  but  are  thought  of  through  the 
understanding  merely." '" 

UNUING  (Ger.),  nihil negativitm,  negative  nothing. — See  Noth- 
ing.— Kant." 

UlTDUtATOEY  (Lat.),  pertaining  to  little  waves;  produced  by 
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little  waves. — See  Light.    It  is  applied  also  to  heat  and 
other  physical  forces. — Oliambers.' 

■DlflCITY  (Fr.  Unici(g),  quality  of  the  uniciue ;  principle  of  unity. 

*Unification. 

UNIFOHMITT  OF  NATURE,  the  principle,  not  without  ex- 
ceptions, tlmt  wliat  lias  been  found  true  of  anything  will 
contiQue  to  be  found  true  of  the  same  sort  of  thing.— J  evens. 

UNISEXTTAt  (Fr.),  of  one  sex;  applied,  in  the  Societary  Phi- 
losophy, to  friendship,  aa  one  of  the  major  passions  among 
the  four  affective  ones. 

*tJNITARIAN  (A),  in  Philosophy,  a  rejector  of  dualism,  and 
especially  of  the  theory  of  an  evil  principle, 

iriTITAEY  (Fr.),  tending  to  unity,  to  synthesis. 

IlHITlilSME  (Fr.),  unity-ism;  in  Fourieriam,  the  need  of  unity 
felt  by  all  men. 

*UNITY,  or  ONENESS  {Ger.  Einheifj,  in  Kant,'  "that  mental 
representation  in  the  understanding  by  which  the  manifold 
is  thought  of  as  linked  together." — See  Synthesis. 
tTaity,  Classification  of,  in  Kaut: — I-  Analytic  V.  U.  of  a 
logical  connection ;  diverse  concepts  in  one  judgment,  or 
diverse  representations  in  one  concept;  aa,  metal,  wood, 
paper,  under  the  concept  of  body. 

II.  ^/nthetin  TJ.  U.  of  intuitions  in  the  concept  of  an  ob- 
ject, i.  Original,  the  synthetic  IT.  of  apperception,  the 
source  of  others ;  transcendental  U. ;  objective  U.  ii.  Deriv- 
ative U;  the  uniting  of  given  real  intuitions:  1.  Uniti/  of  the 
VhdersCanding,  U.  of  experience,  empirical  U.,  U.  of  nature, 
U.  of  a  real  linking,  subjective  XI.,  accidental  TJ.  2.  Oni/y 
of  the  Season,  systematic  U.,  ideal  U. — a.  Speeulaiive  U.,  re- 
ferring to  theoretic  cognition  (  6.  Praciical  V.,  moral  TJ. — 
Schmld.' 
Unity  of  the  Eg'o.  —  See  Ego,  Consciousness,  Self-Con- 
sciousness, Soul,— Sec  Stcudel.' 
Unity  of  God.— See  God, 

*UNIVERSAL,  in  Logic,  applied  to  propositions  which  affirm 
tlie  predicate  to  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  subject,  as,  "all 
metala  are  elements,"  U.  affirmative;  or  which  deny  the  ex- 

l£ncjJcfnpiH«a,-  Art.  Undulalnri/  ThfO-ji  of  Liyht.  '  Riia.  rerB.,  101,  114,  lSO-139, 
2eS,«J,010;/Vuiij(5m.,iae;  i!t(^.i«iiH-jb.,lll.  !(R;j-fer6Mc/i,4tlieil,,  Ufla,  Binliell. 
*  PkBoufhic  im  ETinriu,  I,  II.  iO-56. 
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istence  of  any  agreement  or  coincidence  between  the  subject 
and  the  predicate,  as  "no  metab  are  compounds,"  U.  nega- 
tive.    Hence,  Uuiversality. 

*UHIVEIISALIA.-See  tfniversals. 

*TrNIVEESALS,  in  Aquinas :  1.  A  parte  mentis,  or  a  parte  in- 
teUectus,  involve  the  theory  t}iat  U.  are  mental  only,  subjec- 
tive. 2.  A  parte  rd,  involve  tlie  theory  that  U.  correspond 
with  objective  tbioga. — See  Realisin. 

TTNIVEBSE  (Lat.),  the  collective  whole;  the  totality  of  being 
as  a  unit ;  the  world,  in  its  philosopliicaJ  or  universal  sense. 
—Porter.' 

*Univocal  Words. 

TTNOSOANZZED,  applied  to  beings,  in  which  "  the  material 
constituents  are  combined,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  union,  into  homogeneous  sub- 
stances,"— Porter.'    See  Inorganic,  Organism. 

USE  (Ger.  Gebravcit),  tiie  application  of  a  conception,  or  of  a 
faculty  of  cognition.  It  may  be  apodictic,  dialectic,  empir- 
ical, formal,  hyperphysical,  logical,  material,  practical  or^ 
moral,  real,  speculative,  theoretical,  transcendental,  unlimit- 
ed.—Mellin.' 

irSUCAPIO,  TJSUCAPTION  (Lat.),  in  Jus,  the  acquisition  of 
ownership  by  long  use  or  possession. 

USUEPED  (Ger.  Um7pirt),  applied  by  Kant  to  an  arbitrary  con- 
cept witlioot  ground  in  experience  or  reason, 

'UTILITY,  "  adaptation  to  serve  an  end  generally  desired  by 
men."  The  doctrine  of  utility  in  morals  is  that  actions  are 
right  because  they  are  useful,  "  or  fitted  to  gain  ends  gener- 
ally desired." — C,  F.  V.  "  The  creed  which  accepts,  as  the 
foundation  of  morals,  utility,  or  the  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple, holds  that  actioua  are  right  in  proportion  as  they  tend 
to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce  the 
reverse  of  happiness.  By  happiness  is  intended  pleasure 
and  the  absence  of  pain ;  by  unhappiness,  pain  and  the 
privation  of  pleasure," — J.  S,  Mill.' 

UTILIZE,  apply  to  a  use ;  render  useful.  Hence,  Utilization. — 
Ingleby,'*  Herbert  Spencer.^ 

UTOPIAH'  (from  Sir  Thomas  More's  Eiilopiu),  visionary.— Uto- 
pia is  also  used  in  Eabelais ;  the  kingdom  of  Gargantna, 
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VACUUM  (Lat.),  empty  space  i  either  absolute  or  relative;  lo- 
cality without  content.— See  Space.  The  intervals  in  bodies, 
pores,  interstices,  considered  as  empty,  are  called  V.  dissemi- 

VAISfiCHICA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  one  of  the  three  semi- 
orthodox  systems,  It  was  founded  by  Kanada,  and  ie  simi- 
lar to  the  system  of  Empedocles.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
individuality,  and  largely  a  system  of  physics.  The  V.  ad- 
mits the  existence  of  atoms,  hut  of  natures  as  various  as  the 
general  phenomena  of  nature.  The  V.  is  considered  as  com- 
plementary to  the  Ny&ya,  q.  v.,  and  its  six  categories  are 
usually  added  to  those  of  the  latter.  Both  mill  be  found 
under  Categories,  Hindoo.  The  third  system  is  the  Sdrnkkya. 
Bee  Yoga-Sontras. 

VALENTINIAN  SYSTEM,  system  of  Valentin  us,  an  Alexan- 
drian gnostic  of  the  second  century  A,  I>.  Gnostic  Panthe- 
ism :  Evil  was  created  by  the  desire  of  the  Eons  to  unite  with 
Buthos. 
--yALUE  (Ger.  Werth),  intellectual  or  moral  estimate  of  worth; 
and  then,  by  transfer,  the  thing  on  which  the  estimate  ia 
pill.  Intrinsic  value  of  a  thing,  as  absolute,  would  involve 
the  favorable  estimate  of  every  right  mind;  ordinarily,  it  ia 
applied  to  that  whose  value  is  relatively  fixed.  Holiness  ia 
intrinsically  valuable,  absolutely ;  temporal  good,  or  that 
which  secures  it,  has  a  relative  value  only.  Fiice  is  the  pub- 
lic judgment  in  regard  to  valui  not  intellectual  or  moral. 

VAHA  AEGUTATIO  (Lat.),  empty  subtlety,  quibbling.  (Ger. 
Spiizfindigkeit,  eUele  Vemiln/telei.)—K&n.t.' 

VAPOE,  POTENTIAL,  OF  METAL,  in  the  Hermetic  Phi- 
losophy, the  essence,  splendor,  soul  of  metal. 

VAEIATION  (Lat.),  alteration;  changing;  diversification;  dif- 
ference. (Ger.  Verdnderuni/.)  In  Kant;  1.  "The  conjunc- 
tion, in  one  and  the  same  subject,  of  contradictory  predi- 
cates." 2.  "A  mode  of  existence  which  follows  upon  an- 
other mode  of  existence  of  the  same  object."  3.  "  The 
suceeidon  of  opposed  determinations."  4.  "  When  some- 
thing that  was  not  comes  into  being,  or  something  that  was 
passes  out  of  being  — rise  and  passing  away."— Mellin. 

VAEIATIOKS,  CONCOMITANT,  method  of  quantitative  in- 
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duction;  in  Mill;'  ''-Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any 
manner  whenever  anotlier  phenomenon  varies  in  some 
particular  manner,  ia  either  ii  cause  or  an  effect  of  that 
phenomenon,  or  is  connected  with  it  through  some  fact  of 
causation."— See  Periodic.  - 
VARIETY,  in  ^Esthetics,  tiiat  species  of  manifoldness  which  ia 
t  with  unity,  but  prevents  it  from  degenerating  into 
iniformity. 

Variety,  Native,  in  Kant,  special  variety  of  the  hnman  kind, 
so  remote  from  another  that  tlio  offspring  of  the  two  is  hy- 
brid, with  a  tendency  to  die  out;  as  negroes  and  whites. 
VEDA,  VEDAS,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  the  name  of  the  most 
ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  Veda  is  from  the 
Sanscrit  Vidya,  knowledge,  law.  The  Vedas  are  in  Sanscrit, 
and  contain  the  primordial  views  of  the  Hindoo  Philosophy, 
in  regard  to  God,  the  creation,  the  sou!,  and  its  relations  to 
God.  The  collection  of  tbcoi  is  attributed  to  Vijasa,  the 
compiler.  Tlie  Vedfls  are  four  in  number;  1.  Rig-Veda, 
bymnsand  prayers  in  verne;  2.  Yailjour-Veda,<\.v.;  S.Sama- 
Veda,  the  Saaian,  pr^iyera  to  be  chanted;  4.  Atharvan,  Athar- 
■van-Veda,  which  is  comparatively  modern.  The  prayers  are 
called  mantras,  tbe  dogmas  brakmanas.  Hence,  Vedic. 
VEDANTA  (called  also  Oiisfara),  in  Hindoo  "Philosophy,  liter- 
ally, "  the  coneluaiim  qft/ie  Veda,"  name  of  one  of  the  ortho- 
dox expositions  of  the  theologico- philosophical  part  of  the 
Vedas.  It  is  attributed  to  Vi/a&a  (see  Vedas).  It  denies  the 
existence  of  a  material  world,  and  of  all  individual  existence. 
The  other  orthodox  exposition  ia  the  Puma.  The  two  sys- 
tems bear  the  common  name  Mimansa.  Hence,  Vedantine, 
Vedaatism,  Vedantic, 
*VelIeity. 

VENDIDAD,  in  the  Paraee  Philosophy,  the  twentieth  nosk  or 
division  of  the  Zendavesta,  q.  v.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Ormuzd  and  Zoroaster. 
*  Veracity. 

VERB,  in  Logic,  the  gr.Tmmatical  predicate. 
*Verbal. 

VERISIMILITUDE,  VERISIMILITY  (Lat.),  resemblance  of 
truth  ;  probability ;  likelihood. 
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^VEEITAS  ENTIS,  transcendental  or  metaphysical  truth. 
*Veritns  Cognition [3.     ^Veritas  Signi. 

VERNUNFT,  in  Kant,  tlie  intuitional  faculty  or  reason,  which 
he  divides  into  theoretical  and  praefcioal,  and  which  gives 
birth  to  ideas  {Idem),  the  highest  perceptions  oi'  the  mind, 
whicbi  are  innate,  but  stimulated  into  action  hy  experience. 
— M.  T.  M. 

VERSTAND,  inKaot,  understanding  or  intellect;  also  divided 
into  tiieoretical  and  practical ;  tiie  parent  of  conceptions  or 
notions  (Begriffe).  which  are  tile  generalizations  of  thought, 
and  mediate  representations  of  things.  They  are  divided 
into  conceptions  derived  from  experience,  and  conceptions 
derived  from  the  understanding  itself.— M.  T,  M.  See 
If  rauth's  Berkeley} 

VESTAL,  VESTAJLATE,  used  in  Fonrieriam,  in  connection 
n  itli  a  body  of  unmarried  young  persona. 

VESTIGE  (Lat.), tracking ;  footprint;  track;  trace;  mark;  sign; 
token  ;  in  Aquinas,  the  effect  representing  the  cause,  without 
reproducing  its  form.  Smoke  represents  fire  hyiaayij^inM^'e ,- 
but  the  whole  creation  represents  the  Trinity  by  way  o/nes- 
Hge. 

VIBEATIOIT  (Lat.),  tremulous,  quivering  motion ;  supposed  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  nerve  in  producing  sense-per- 
ception — See  Porter.' 

VICE  (Lat.  Rf;Hm,-Ger.Zas''er),fa«lt;defect;blemish;  imper- 
fection ;  moral  fault ;  failing;  error;  offence;  crime.  1. Sub- 
jectively, the  propension  to  an  action  contrary  to  the  moral 
law.  2.  Objectively,  the  immoral  action  itself.  It  is  opposed 
to  virlrie. 
Vices,  as  in  Conflict  with  the  Duties  of  Virtue,  tabular 
view  of,  according  to  Kant:  I.  Vices  in  conflict  with  the 
duty  man  owes  to  himself,  i.  Of  barbarousness  of  nature: 
1.  Suicide;  2.  Carnalism;  8.  Intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  ii.  Of  culture:  1.  Lying;  2.  Avarice;  3.  False 
humility. 

II.  Vices  in  conflict  with  the  duties  man  owes  to  others, 
i.  Misanthropy,  hatred  of  one's  kind :  1,  Qualified  envy;  2. 
Qualified  ingratitude;  3.  Qualified  malignity. — SeeQuaJlfied. 
li.  Contempt  of  one's  kind:  1.  Pride;  2.  Detraction;  3.  Scorn.* 

iJiiinolnilimsm.     i  Haranji  Int!Uect,lW.    'MrUg.  itaurhatb.  (Klrchmaau),  27-13; 
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•VniTUAL.— r  disiinciion,  admitted  by  the  Thomials,  between 
the  essential  attributes  of  a  thing.  "  Between  the  animajity 
aud  the  rationality  of  man  there  is  a  V,  distinction."  "  V. 
is  lesa  than  formal." 

'VTRTITE.— "  I.  An  act  which  is  in  harmony  with  moral  law.  , 
2.  A  disposition  harmonizing  with  a  special  form  of  moral 
law,  and  which  has  the  force  uf  fixed  habit." — 0.  F.  V. 
Virtue  (Ger.  'n/gendj,  in  Kant:  I.  "The  moral  strength  of  the 
human  will  in  the  pursuit  of  duty."  2.  "  Readiness,  in  free 
moral  actions,  to  determine  one's  self  in  conduct  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  law,"  3.  "Courage  in  the  presence  of  oppo- 
sition to  our  moral  sentiments."  4.  "Strength  of  principle 
in  submission  to  moral  duty."  5.  "Strength  of  maxims  in 
pursnit  of  duty,"  6.  "  The  moral  faculty  of  solf-control." 
7.  "  The  harmony  of  the  will  with  every  duty,  a  harmony 
established  in  a  firm  moral  sentiment,"  8.  "Moral  strength 
of  will."  9,  "  Firmly  grounded  sentiment  involving  the 
complete  fulfilling  of  duty."  10.  "  The  conformity  of  senti- 
ment with  the  taw  of  duty."  11.  "The  raorstlly  good." 
12.  "The  moral  sentiment  in  struggle."  IS.  "The  senti- 
ment conformed  to  law  out  of  regard  to  the  law," — Mellin,' 
Virtue  is  distinguished  as  noitmenon  in  its  essential  character, 
and  ph(cnoineiwn  as  revealed  in  external  cliaracteristica.  It 
is  characterized  as  adopted,  when  it  ia  prompted  by  inclina- 
tion or  a  native  bent  of  mind;  genuine  and  eikical,  when 
prompted  by  principle. 

VISHNU,  VICHHOTT.-See  Trimourti. 

VISIOIf  (Lat,),  sight,— I.  The  act  of  sense-perception,  of  which 
the  eye  is  the  oi-gan.  See  Porter,'  Ulrici.'  2.  V.  ia  God,  the 
theory  of  filalebranche,  that  the  sense- perceptions  are  not 
really  organic,  but  are  made  possible  by  the  connection  of 
the  Boul  with  God,  and  of  God  with  the  soul.  "  God  has  in 
Himself  Iho  idea  of  all  the  beings  He  has  created.  He  sees 
all  these  beings  by  considering  the  perfections  He  includes, 
to  which  they  are  related.  God  is  most  strictly  united  to 
our  souls  by  this  presence :  bo  that  He  may  be  said  to  be  the 
place  of  spirits,  as  space  is  the  place  of  bodies.  Those  two 
things  being  supposed,  it  ia  certain  that  the  mind  can  see 
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what  there  is  in  God  which  represents  created  beings ;  that 
being  most  spiritual,  most  intelligible,  and  most  closely 
present  to  the  mint!.  And  so  the  mind  may  see  in  God  all 
the  works  of  God,  supposing  God  willing  to  discover  to  it 
^  wliat  He  has  in  Himself  that  represents  them." ' 

VISPERED,  in  the  Parsee  Philosophy,  a  book  of  the  Zenda- 

VITAL  FOECE  (Ger.  Lebemkraff).~Cza\he :  "  The  power  of  or- 
ganisms cannoc  be  explained  by  the  planless  and  formless 
physical  and  chemical  activities,"  "Kothing  is  left  us  but  to 
throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  myatidsm  by  accepting  a 
supersensuous  vital  force,  or  in  acknowledging  the  eternity 
of  matter,  to  acknowledge  also  the  eternity  of  form." '  J.  Q. 
Fichte:  "One  of  the  two,  spirit  or  nature,  we  must  let 
drop ;  the  actually  true  and  real  being  is  spiritual,  and  there 
is  no  other  being."'  I.  H.  Fichte:  "Que  and  the  same 
(acuity  (the  soul)  is  active  in  the  bodily  processes,  and  in  the 
changes  of  consciousness,  and  manifests  itself  diversely  in 
accordance  with  the  grades  of  its  intensity.'"  Flentje  has 
shown,  from  the  position  of  natural  science,  how  untenable 
is  the  idea  that,  in  oi^anisms,  no  other  forces  are  at  work 
than  those  of  inorganic  nature,  as,  specially,  of  chemistry,' 
Hegel:  "The  spiritual  is  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and 
natural,  in  such  way  that  the  natural  takes  its  law  and 
bounds  from  tlie  spiritual.  God  is  not  alongside  of  things, 
but  actually  in  tliem  ;  He  is  the  subsistence  of  all  things." 
"The  consideration  of  the  harmony  in  the  organic  brings  at 
once  with  it  the  feeling  of  a  higher  something  which  has 
established  this  harmony."  •  Fr.  Hofiinann,  like  Baader, 
maintains  the  identity  of  spirit  and  nature.'  Lotze:  "So 
little  do  we  find  in  organic  bodies  that  native,  self-sufficient 
vital  force,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  look  upon  them 
only  as  those  places  in  space  in  which  the  materials,  the 
forces,  and  the  movements  of  the  general  course  of  nature 
interlace  in  such  happy  relations,  that  changeable  masses 
for  a  long  time  condense  themselves  to  a  shape,  though  it 


1  Seclie^-eJv.  do  la  Terai,  L.  in.,  ch.  xi. ;  Bnhlo :  GlKlashU,  III.,  444  ae. 
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be  ever  in  transition,  and  their  reciprocal  operations  can  run 
like  melody  through  the  round  of  bloom  and  decay." '  Melir- 
ing'  holds  tiie  same  view  as  I.  H.  Ficlite.  Moieachott  op- 
poses the  doctrine  of  vital  force,  aa  he  defines  it —  a  force 
without  substratum,  and  yet  endowed  with  personal  quali- 
ties.' Planck  maintains  that  the  organic  originates  in  influ- 
ences which  animate  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  its  inte- 
rior, and  pronounces  it  "  nonsense  to  believe  that  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  activity  of  chemical  and  physical  forces  in 
organism  we  have  set  aside  the  notion  of  vital  force  as  a 
principle  distinct  from  these  forces." '  Schaller  directs  at- 
tention to  the  distinction  between  the  clftmical  and  the 
organic;  that  in  the  chemical  process,  after  the  completion 
of  a  single  occurrence,  the  process  comes  to  rest;  while  in 
organic  nature  there  is  a  continuous,  self- conserving,  living 
process.^  Schelling  has  the  same  view.*  Schleiden  denies 
tlie  vital  force,  but  lays  down  an  impulse  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  a  formative  impulse  as  the  buses  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  of  the  shaping  process  in  organisms,  aa  a  law  in 
accordance  with  which  both  are  united  to  each  other.'  Schop- 
'enhauer  pronounces  the  polemic  against  the  aiipposition  of 
a  vital  force,  siupid.  "  The  denial  of  the  vital  force  is  ab- 
surd. Were  there  not  a  peculiar  force  of  nature,  to  which 
it  is  as  essential  to  act  in  cortformiti/  vrith  aim  as  it  is  essential 
to  gravity  to  draw  bodies  toward  each  other;  did  it  not 
move,  guide,  regulate  the  whole  complicated  mechanism  of 
organism,  life  would  be  an  illusion,  an  imposition,  and  we 
should  have  a  mere  automaton,  a  plaything  of  mechanical, 
physical,  and  chemical  forces.  It  is  not  disputed  that  physi- 
cal and  chemical  forces  are  at  work  in  organism;  but  that 
which  holds  them  together  and  guides  them,  so  that  an 
organism  conformed  to  its  purpose  comes  into  being  and 
subsists,  that  is  vital  force."  "  The  vital  force  certainly 
uses  and  brings  into  its  employ  the  forces  of  inorganic  na- 
ture, but  by  no  means  consists  of  them;  just  as  little  as  a 
blacksmith  consists  of  his  hammer  and  anvil.    Hence,  not 

]ltllT0Ja>mu9,  2d.  e±,  1869,  T.  1^5.      B  Ffjilosoph.  fcritisch.  Grundsaize  d.  Setbsler- 
~(Tits.,  ThL.  1,  213-218,     s  KrHsl^uf.  a53-S.5B,     '  WiamKliaft  dir  Kalv.T.  273,  274. 
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the  very  simplest  plant-life  can  be  explained  by  those  forces, 
aa,  for  example,  by  capillary  attraction  or  by  endosmosis,  to 
stay  notliiog  of  animal  life."  "A  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tweeQ  the  vital  force  and  all  the  other  forces  of  nature  has 
been  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  vital  force  once  for- 
sakes a  body,  it  never  takes  it  into  possession  Si^ain  Of  the 
forces  of  inorganic  nature,  some,  for  ex  imple  magnetism 
and  electricity,  depart  only  in  excepijonal  tases  from  the 
bodies  which  they  once  control;  others,  as  ^ravitj  and 
chemical  quality,  never  dejjart  from  a  body  But  the  Mtal 
force,  afl^er  it  has  once  forsaken  a  body,  can  ne\er  ngiin 
take  it  into  possession.  The  ground  of  this  is  that  it  never, 
lite  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature,  cleavea  to  the  mere  ma- 
terial, but  primarily  cleaves  to  the  form.  Its  activity  con- 
sists, in  fact,  in  the  production  and  preservation  of  this 
fonn ;  hence,  so  soon  as  it  departs  from  a  body,  its  form  is 
destroyed.  But  the  production  of  the  form  has  its  regular, 
systematic  method,  following  a  distinct  line  of  succession. 
Hence,  the  vita!  force,  wherever  it  enters  anew,  must  begin 
its  texture  from  the  beginning.  It  must  start  ab  ovo."  "As 
regards  the  vital  force,  up  to  thirty-six  we  live  on  our  inter- 
est, after  that  we  begin  to  draw  on  our  capital  "'  '^chwarz' 
holds  the  same  view  as  Hoff  br         tak      tl     sam 

view  as  Schaller.     Though   1      1  kes  d     g        t      t»l 

force,  he  yet  places  the  esse  tit         f  m    n  tl 

fact  that  in  it  all  the  act     t  d       t  d  t  mm 

aim,  and  all  the  individual  f  bo     d  1  g  th       nt 

higher  unity.  ITirici  disc  s.  tl  t  1  f  ce  d  th 
following  heads :  I.  Eelatic       f  th        g  d 

in  a  chemical  respect,  IIDff  t  w  tt  dn 
this  subject  by  Begnault,  St  k  L  mp  1 1  G  I  m  Otto 
KekulS.  III.  Points  of  difference  between  oi^amc  and  in- 
organic unions,  IV.  Can  organic  substances  be  produced 
by  artificial  methods?  V.  Answer  of  Liebig  and  v.  Gorup- 
Besanez  to  this  question.  Vf.  Difference  of  the  chemical 
processes  in  organic  and  inorgatlic  bodies.  VII.  The  vital 
force  accepted  by  recent  chemistry,  rejected  by  recent  physi- 
ology.   VIII.  The  opponents  of  vital  force:  G.  A.  Spiess, 
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J.  W,  Schleiden,  Du  Boia-Keymond,  J.  M.  Schiff,  O.  Ludwig, 
A.  Fick.  IX.  Attempts  at  a  re  conciliation  of  views  by 
Claude  Bernard  and  R,  Virchow.  X.  H.  Lotze,  tlic  loading 
representative  of  a  tendency  to  mediation,  wbiuh  yet  sefs 
aaide  vital  force,  XI.  E.  Haeckel,  Lli^  leading  representa- 
tive at  present  of  the  raaterialistie  tendency,  which  denies 
all  distinction  between  mechanism  and  organism.  XII. 
Proof  that  the  inorganic  forees  cannot  produce  life  and 
its  phenomena.  XIII.  Result :  The  vital  force  and  the 
modes  of  operation  distinctive  of  it  are  the  preauppoaitioa 
of  all  organization.  "So  long  as  we  speak  of  an  electrical 
force,  so  long,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  its  manifestations, 
we  are  jnatiiied  in  speaking  of  a  vital  force;  that  is,  in  using 
this  term  to  designate  the  cause  of  those  phenomena  by 
wliich  —  in  the  main  in  similar  ways — organic  bodies  are 
distinguished  from  the  inorganic." ' 
♦VOIITIOJT,  "an  esercise  of  will."— 0.  F.  V.  (Ger.  Wolkn.) 
Bp.  Wilkina:  "To  say  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  have 
liberty  because  we  do  not  understand  the  manner  of  volition, 
is  all  one  as  to  say  that  we  cannot  tel!  whether  ive  see  or 
hear,  because  we  do  not  understand  the  manner  of  sensa- 
tion."—L.  J,  Hence,  Volitional  and  Volilive. 
TOLTTNTAS  (Lat),  will,  g.  v.  Hence,  Voluntary. 
VOESTELLUHG  (Ger.},  in  Kant,  representation  (thc'Or.  ^av- 
Tauia),  applies  to  intuitional  and  sensational  perceptions,  and 
also  to  conceptions  which  are  tlieir  generalizations. — M.  T. 
JI.— See  Verstand.  It  is  Kant'a  most  general  term  for  men- 
tal modifieatiooa  of  every  kind.  See  Krauth's  Berkeley} 
UlricP  classifies  the  conscious  soul  in  its  relations  to  itself 
under  the  beads  of;  I.  Life  of  feeling.  II.  Life  of  mental 
modifications  (  Yorstellun'jsUbeii).  HI,  The  life  of  instinct. 
Under  the  second  he  embraces;  1.  The  laculty  of  memory; 
2.  Of  the  association  of  ideas ;  3.  Imagination  and  memory. 
Kant  applies  the  adjective  "dunkel,"  obscure,  to  those  Vor- 
stellungen,  modifications,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  It 
is  opposed  to  clear,  which  marks  distinct  perception.  Com- 
plex V.  [gekat^te)  are  those  in  which  the  main  V.  are  accom- 
panied by  other  V.  springing  from  subjective  grounds,  out 

Fiew.  p.  33S.    '  la  the  peycliologicut  pan  oC  Leib  u.  Stele,  ^.  ed.,  1ST4.  iBTSOl. 
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of  the  situation  ia  whick  we  are  or  were.  They  are  pure 
when  free  from  everything  which  pertains  to  sensation;  op- 
posed to  empirical.  Thus,  space  is  a  pure  V. ;  body,  which 
fills  it,  is  empirical.  They  are  called  sensible  {siaiiliche)  as 
aroused  by  a  distinct  object  and  referred  to  it;  as,  V.  of 
sound,  shape,  movements,  smell.  They  are  rational,  as  pro- 
duced by  a  free  operativeneas  of  the  mind  of  man,  witli  the 
consciousness  of  an  aim.  Vorstellanffs-fiikigk^,  VoTstetlungs- 
kraft,  and  Vorslellungsvermoc/en,  express  the  receptivity,  ca- 
pacity, power,  faculty  of  mental  representation,  the  repre- 
sentative power,  that  on  which,  in  general,  rests  our  power 
of  having  mental  modifications. — Mellin.' 
VORTEX,  {pi.  Vorti^n)  (Lat.),  whirling  motion ;  whirl  (Gcr. 
Wirbel).— In  Des  Cartes,'  system,  of  matter  moving  in 
gyrations  (Fr,  Tourbillons),  and  carrying  the  heavenly  bodies 
with  it. 


WARMTH,  "a  distinct  sensation  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, is  present  and  comes  to  our  consciousness.  Physics 
has  demonstrated  that  the  rise  of  it  m  conditioned  by  dis- 
tinct movements  of  the  ethereal  atoms,  and  in  a  certain  re- 
spect of  the  ponderable  atoms,  the 'minutest  portiocs'ofa 
mass;  that  is,  it  arises  when  these  movements  meet  nerves 
sensible  to  them,  capable  of  excitation  by  tliem." — Ulrici.' 

WATCH,  as  a  familiar  piece  of  mechanism,  has  been  largely 
used  in  philosophical  illustration.— Berkeley.' 

WATER,  in  Thales  of  Miletus  (640-550  b.  c),  the  head  of  the 
Ionic  physicists:  "The  principle  (the  first,  the  primary 
cause)  of  all  things:  everything  is  of  water,  and  to  water 
everything  reverts." — Schwegler.' 

WEAK,  WEAKNESS,  applied  in  Ethics  to  human  nature,  the 
human  heart;  infirmity;  frailty.  (Ger.  Gebreoh/ich&eif, 
Sehvxtckheii. — Kant.* 

WEAKENEB  COlTCLTrSIMr,  is  applied  to  the  five  moods  of 
the  syllogism,  which,  though  valid,  are  of  little  use,  because 

Tranalit.,  liS-lM    I  P-tnciples,  j'ai    fee  Ueljor.veg'a  A-olfs.n,  78,  Krsiith's  Tranala. 
tk)D.   t3!sch.d.P!ii/oaopliu,ath  ed.jlSli.    fiSeii^toifiUHriait,  21,22;  RiffHidieire,  111. 
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the  conclusion  is  particular  when  a  general  one  migM  have 
been  drawn. — Jevons. 
WEALTH  (Ang.  Sax.),  that  which  contributes  to  weal,  ivell- 
beicg,  wellkre;  prosperity;  riches.  (Ger.  Seio/il/iiim.)^-}!. 
C.  Carey :  "  W.  consists  in  the  power  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  the  always  gratuitous  forces  of  nature.  .  .  The 
more  thoroughly  the  great  natural  forces  are  subjected  to 
human  control,  and  the  more  numerous  these  uticonsuming 
slaves  —  the  natural  forces— the  greater  becomes  the  power 
of  production,  and  the  greater  is  the  tendency  towards  that 
accumulation  of  wealth  which  manifests  itself  iii  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  moral,  and  political  improvement  of  a  people." ' 
Malthus :  "  The  material  objects  necessary,  useful,  or  agree- 
able to  man,  which  have  required  some  portion  of  human 
exertion  to  appropriate  or  produce."  *  Wealth  comprises 
"all  the  articles  or  products  that  are  necessary,  useful,  or 
agreeable  to  man,  and  wliich,  at  the  same  time,  possess 
exchangeable  value ;  the  power  or  capacity  to  exchange  for 
or  buy  some  quantity  of  labor,  or  of  one  or  more  commodi- 
ties or  products  obtainable  only  by  means  of  labor." — J.  R. 
McCulloch.'  "  The  annual  labor  of  every  nation  ia  the  fund 
which  originally  supplies  it  with,  all  the  ncce^aries  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  it  annually  consumes,  aud  which 
consist  always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that 
iabor,  or  in  what  is  purchased  witli  that  produce  from  other 
nations.'' — Adam  Smith.'  Whately  has  grouped  sind  criti- 
cised a  number  of  definitions  of  wealth.' 

WEIGHT  (Ang.  Sas.),  gravity;  measure  of  gravitation,  f.  v. 
[Ger.  .Schwere.) 

*Well- Being. 

WERDEN,  DAS  (Ger.),  in  Kant,  the  Esse  in  a  state  of  action, 
1.  e,,  active  existence;  differing  from  it  as  dynamical  from 
static  electricity. — M.  T.  M. 

WESEN,  DAS  (Qer.),  reai  concrete  existence,  or  essence  mani- 
fested in  qualified  or  conditional  nature.  W.  ioffisches,  logi- 
cal essence,  "the  primary,  iuterjial  principle  of  all  that  per- 

I  WeaUh^  Of  Wbatdo'sifaii.tist'  JV««  i/,-»lWi,,  Ootoliflr,  ISTO.  »  Z>y«l«iai.>  in 
JWilicai  EeanBmp  {Cnzejiove),  1S53, 1,  Si.  .'ie,  «  PhuIIl'b  fVeaW-  of  AW.mi,  new  fd, 
1838, 1,  note.     '  H'enlW  0/  Xi>lim4,  lutrodiicl.    *  Lagia,  AjilJendlii  I.  (Slmlclon  A  Co.), 
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tains  to  the  possibility  of  a  thing;"  "  the  iiiternal  possibility 
of  the  concept ; "  "  the  sum  of  essential  parts."  Absolutely 
necessary  W.  ia  essence  "whose  non-being  ia  impossible," 
Organized  W.,  or  being,  is  that  "  in  which  everything  ia  end, 
and  ia  at  the  same  tinie  reciprocally  means."  Hence,  Wee- 
entUehe,  essentia! ;  as,  W.  St'ilcke,  essential  parts. — Mellin.' 

WHEN,  marking  time,  WHERE,  marking  place,  in  the  Aris- 
totelian categories. — See  Category. 

*Whole. 
Whole  and  Parts.— Hegel:  "The  immediate  relation  (in 
which  the  two  sides  are  quasi-independent)  is  that  of  the 
whole  and  the  parts.  The  content  ia  the  whole,  and  consists 
of  the  parts :  these  parts  are  the  form  and  the  reverse  of  the 
content.  The  parts  are  diverse  one  from  another.  It  is  they 
that  possess  independent  being.  But  they  are  parts  only 
when  they  are  connected  with  one  another  aa  identical,  that 
is,  when  equated;  or,  in  so  far  as  they  make  up  the  whole 
when  taken  together.  But  this  term  '  together '  is  the  re- 
verse and  negation  of  the  part."' 

*WH Y  ?  "  for  what  reason  ?  "— C.  F.  V. 

"WILL,  "  the  power  by  which  we  determine  personal  action. 
Its  result  is  apereonal  act,  mental  or  bodily,  in  contrast  with 
a  spontaneous  act,  as  involuntary  recollection — a  reflex  act, 
as  shrinking  under  pain — and  the  loose  sense  in  which  wa 
speak  of  the  action  of  the  laws  of  nature.  On  account  of 
its  essential  connection  with  intelligence,  it  is  denominated 
a  power  of  rational  self-determination."~C.  F.  V.  See 
Dea  Cartes.' 
Will,  Definitions  of,  arrai^ed  in  the  Classified  Alphabeti- 
cal Order  of  the  Authors  of  them : 

I.  Ancient  and  Medieval.— Aquinas,* *  Aristotle,'^  Au- 
gustine,' Epicureans,'  Justin,',  Neoplatonista,'  Pelagius,^ 
Plato,'  Plotinns,*  Stoics,"  Tertulliau.' 

II.  Modem, previous  to  Kant. — Arrainius.*  Buddeus:  "The 
will  is  a  faculty  whereby  we  first  perceive  good  and  evil ;  and 
then  desire  the  good  and  turn  from  the  evil.  Nor  does  the 
will  seem  to  differ  from  the  understanding,  except  in  office 

'  ffunslfprooAi,  e.  I.  '  Biu-nMifhAie  (Rusenkmni),  JISS;  Zn9(j,W»Llate'sTranslnt. 
•  BbId:  liUUiryiifUitFrei-WiUVoKtroiis:!^:  jUnUot ami  Jforal &icnci, 406-42S. 
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and  operation.  The  will  sometimes  follows  the  nderstand- 
ing,  sometiniea  precedes  it,  and  dete  n  e«  t  ti>  tl  e  know- 
ing this  or  that  more  accurately.  It  a  c  slo  n  ry  t  call  the 
understanding  a,  neceisarij  power,  wl  li  vl  e  all  ti  e  requi- 
sites of  underatanding  are  supposed  can  ot  b  t  dersraiid, 
judge,  reason.  But  fi'om  the  will,  it  is  said,  inan  deiives  the 
power  of  acting  ^onfancDu^f^,  that  is,  he  is  not  delerinined  to 
act  by  any  internal  neceaaity,  but  ia  himself  the  author  of  his 
own  action  ;  as  also  the  power  of  acting /iWy,  that  ifl,  if  one 
object  be  proposed,  lie  can  act  or  not  act  in  regard  to  it,  can 
choose  it  or  reject  it;  or,  if  a  number  of  objects  bo  proposed, 
can  choose  one  and  reject  the  others.  In  the  aense  here 
claimed,  it  seema  to  me,  the  will,  equally  with  the  under- 
standing, is  destitute  of  all  liberty.  For  as  soon  as  the  will 
perceives  anything  represented  aa  good,  whether  by  the  un- 
derstanding, the  imagination,  or  the  senses  themselves,  it 
cannot  but  love  it  and  desire  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
evil,  which  it  perceives  as  evil,  it  necessarily  shuns  and  dis- 
likes."' Calvin,'  Collins,'  Sam.  Clarke,'  Des  Cartes,^  Jona- 
than Edwards,"  Qassendi,'  Hobbes,'  Hooker,"  Leibnitz,* 
Locke,' Price,' Priestley.'  Eegis:  "Tiiewill  is  the  faculty 
of  affirming  or  denying,  of  doing  or  letting  alone,  what  the 
understanding  presents  to  it  as  true  or  false,  good  or  bad. 
The  ordinary  opinion  that  the  soul  determines  iLielf,  and  ia 
a  aelf-active  essence,  is  to  be  rejected,  for  the  only  immedi- 
ately operative  cause  is  God ;  all  other  causes  are  but  medi- 
ate instruments,  which  operate  through  the  Godhead."' 
Eeid,'"  South,"  Spinoza.^'  Systfime  de  la  Nature:  "Will, 
the  result  of  brain-actioD,  ia  not  free ;  its  iU;tion  is  neceasi- 

III.  Modern,  subsequent  to  Kant,  to  our  own  day,  Ameri- 
can and  British, — Bain  :  "  The  primitive  elements  of  the  will 
are :  i.,  the  spontaneity  of  movement ;  and,  ii,,  the  link  be- 
tween action  and  feelings,  grounded  in  self-conservation."" 
Carpenter:  "A  self-determining  power  within  ua."    Chase: 
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"The  Bpontaneous  form  of  spontaneity,"'  Coleridge.'  Cope: 
"W,  may  be  considered  in  two  aspects:  first,  aa  a  control 
over  the  origin  of  mental  and  bodily  movements ;  and  sec- 
ond, as  a  control  over  the  direction  which  those  jnovementa 
talce."  "  All  actions  may  be  divided  into  two  claaaes ;  those 
which  are  performed  with  the  design  of  securing  the  pleasure 
of  the  subject,  and  those  whose  motive  is  to  secure  pleasure 
for  the  object,  as  distinct  from,  that  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
subject  —  the  appelsiit  and  the  aUruktie."  '  Green,' Hamil- 
ton,* Hazard,'  Mansel,*  Jas.  Mill,' J.  S.  Mill,'  Stewart,'  Tap- 
pan, '  Thompson,'  Whedon.' 

IV.  Modern,  subsequent  to  Kant,  to  our  own  day.  Conti- 
nental.— Bouillet:  "Faculty  of  willing, of  self-determining. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  synonymous  with  activity,  and  ia 
then  divided  into  spontaneous  W.,  or  instinct,  and  rejiective  W.; 
but,  ordinarily,  it  designates  that  particular  form  of  activity 
which  succeeds  spontaneity,  and  which  supposes  reflection. 
Its  determinations  take  the  name  oivolUions.  Each  of  these 
comprehends  the  following  elements;  1.  Self-control,  being 
pos-tiessor  and  master  of  our  faculties.  3.  Conception  of  the 
idea  of  an  action,  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  the  mo- 
tives for  it  or  ngainst  it  (sentiment,  interest,  duty).  8.  De- 
liberation, judgment  of  the  moral  character  of  an  act.  4. 
Free  determination.  5,  Esecution  of  the  determination. 
It  diffcra  essentially  from  desire,  with  which  Condillac  and 
his  school  have  confounded  it,  and  from  the  vnderMnnding, 
from  which  the  Cartesians  have  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
it ;  it  ought  to  control  the  desires  and  receive  illumination 
from  the  understanding.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  mO' 
raliii/  and  of  reiipormbUUij,  and  consequently  of  personality. 
Maine  de  Biraii,  who  has  laid  much  stress  on  the  study  of 
the  will,  has  endeavored  to  explain,  by  the  action  of  that 
faculty,  many  acts  or  important  states  of  the  soul,  as  atten- 
tion, sleep,  Ac."'"  Feuchtersleben.'  J.  G. Fichte:  1, '.'What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  expression:  I  find  myself  wiVimy,-  and 

Symbi,lii!n.&\  "ArtioloTTOf.inFlBining'H  Vatabuhay.  i  The  Oiigni  of  O,  Witt, 
:H  Moatkt^,  innatlZIl .  Du-:  Otinscisiawsi  ia  Boaiution,  I^n  Monthly,  August, 
b.    *  ltrtapl.yria(ita.  ed.^.  IW;  Bam,  ilb,  iW.    ^Freedom  o/lheMndin  WiUijig ,■ 
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only  as  willing  can  I  find  myself?  What  it  means  io  will  is 
assumed  as  known.  This  concept  is  not  capable  of  a  real 
explanation,  aod  needs  none.  Every  one  must  be  awnrs,  in. 
himself,  by  intellectual  intuition,  what  it  means,  and  tliia  lie 
can  accomplish  without  the  least  difficulty."'  2.  "  The  will 
in  the  phenomenon  is  never  delermining,  but  always  deter- 
mined: the  determining  has  already  talcen  place;  had  it  not 
taken  place,  we  should  not  have  it  manifested  as  will,  but  as 
inelination." '  I.  H.  Fichte :  1.  "  Will  is  only  the  becoruiiig 
real  of  what  is  liiought,  a  becoming  which  has  already  been 
controlled  by  the  intelligence.  The  thinking  determines 
ifself  immediately  to  willing,  not  the  converse."'  2.  "The 
incitant  of  the  will  must,  first  of  all,  enter  into  conscious 
mental  representation.  This  represented  something  is  the 
starting-point  and  the  first  excitant  of  the  act  of  will,  which 
is  produced  by  feeling.  Cognition,  feeling,  and  willing  are 
inwardly  inseparable,"'  3.  "Our  willing  is  co-willing  of 
that  which  was  primarily  willed  [of  God),  that  which  is  laid 
down  in  the  ethical  idea.s." '  V.  Hartmann  (see  Schopen- 
hauer), 1.  looks  upon  the  functions  of  the  individual  organs 
of  a  living  body  as  unconscious  acts  of  will.  2.  "A  mental 
representation  is  the  motive  and  the  excitant  cause  of  tlie 
will.  The  will  is  nothing  besides  the  faculty  of  will- 
ing; it  is  incapable  of  all  other  activity;  its  essential  na-' 
ture  is  only  the  ability  of  willing."  *— Sec  TTnconsclons, 
Philosophy  of,  Hegel:  "The  distinction  belween  think- 
ing and  willing  is  merely  the  distinction  between  the  theo- 
retical and  the  rational  respect.  They  are  not  two  faculties; 
the  will  is  a  special  mode  of  thinking.  The  beast  acts 
by  instinct."'  Helfierich:  "Resolution  is  nothing  more 
than  the  product  of  diverse  ment4  representations  inter- 
lacing or  co-working."  "  Kant. — See  special  article  Will  in 
Eant.  Liebmann  (see  v.  Hartmann) :  "  W,  is  the  function 
of  the  Ego  by  whicii  it  determines  itself  to  action."  °  Scho- 
penhauer.—See  special  articleWill,  in  Schopenhauer.    Ui- 


iSuler.  I.  ilrtoplnj,.  d.  m 
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rici:  "The  volition  is  by  no  means  identical  with  tlie  mere 
tendency,  not  even  with  conscious  tendency  and  desire.  So 
long  as  it  is  impossible  to  overthrow  the  ftict,  to  which  there 
is  a  universal  testimony,  that  the  will  is  able  to  set  itself  in 
opposition  to  those  tendencies  which  come  into  our  con- 
Eciousness,  'to  resist  the  force  of  the  impulse  to  gratify  those 
tendencies,  and  to  act  with  that  end  in  view;  eo  long  as 
the  will  can  hem  these  in  and  limit  them,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible |,i  in  possible,  for  it  involves  a  logical  contradiction)  to 
identify  the  will  with  tendency  and  desire,  or  to  derive  it 
fiom  the  faculty  of  desire,  the  appetitive  faculty." ' 
Will,  Willing,  ia  Kant,  practical  reason  {voluntas,  faoutfas 
appelifiva  super i'oi-).—l.  "  Everything  in  nature  works  accord- 
ing to  laws.  A  rational  being  alone  has  the  faculty  of  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  conceptioa  of  laws,  principles,  that 
is,  has  a  will.  As  reason  is  required  that  we  may  deduce 
action  from  laws,  the  will  is  nothing  more  than  practical 
reason.  If  the  will  be  in  itself  in  complete  conformity  with 
reason,  it  is  the  faculty  of  choosing  that  only  which  the  rea- 
son recogniaes  as  good;  in  opposition  to  this,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  will  is  iiecessitation."  2.  "A  perfectly  good  will 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  necemfated  tn  actions  in  conformity 
with  law.  Hence,  for  the  will  of  God,  and  for  a  holy  will 
in  general,  there  can  be  no  imperatives.  The  skaU  ia  ont  of 
place,  the  wiffis  of  itself  in  necessary  harmony  with  law,"' 
S.  "The  will  is  thought  of  as  a  faculty,  which  determines 
itself  to  action  in  conformity  with  the  conception  of  certain 
laws.  The  objective  ground  of  the  self-determination  of  the 
wiii  is  the  end;  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  particu- 
lar act  which  accomplishes  the  end  is  called  the  memts.  The 
subjective  ground  of  desire  is  incitement;  the  objective 
ground  of  willing  is  motive."'  4,  In  the  transition  from  the 
metaphysics  of  morals  to  the  critique  of  the  practical  reason, 
Kant's  first  proposition  is  that  "the  concept  of  liberty,  g.  v., 
is  the  key  to  tlie  explanation  of  the  autonomy  of  the  will." 
"  The  will  is  a  species  of  causality  pertaining  to  living  be- 
ings, in  as  far  as  they  are  rational ;  and  liberty  is  that  attri- 
bute of  this  causality,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  operative  inde- 
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pendently  of  extraneous  causes  dUertnining  it.  Neeestily  of 
nature  would  mark  that  it  is  determined  to  activity  by  extra- 
neous causes.  Tiie  freedom  of  the  will  is  its  attribute  of 
being  a  law  to  itself,  that  is  Autonomy,  q.  v."'  5.  "The  au- 
tonomy of  the  will  is  ihe  exclusive  priuciple  of  all  moral 
law,  and  of  all  duties  in  accord  with  it.  The  autonomy  is 
freedom  in  both  the  negative  and  positive  sense." '  6.  "  The 
will  is  the  faculty  of  desire,  so  far  aa  it  is  capable  of  deler- 
roination  to  aet  in  conformity  with  the  tonception  of  an  end. 
Conformity  to  an  end  is  applied  to  a  thing  only  because  we 
can  deduce  the  possibility  of  it  from  ii  will '  '  7.  "  The 
faculty  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  the 
law-principle."  8.  "  The  ijiculty  ot  determining  one's  self 
to  action  in  conformity  with  the  conception  of  certain  laws." 
9.  "  The  faculty  of  determining  in  regard  to  certain  objects 
correspondent  with  conceplions,  either  to  bring  them  forth, 
or  at  least  to  determine  itself  to  the  production  of  them  — 
whether  the  physical  power  to  do  so  be  adequate  or  not — 
that  is  to  determine  its  causality."— Mel  I  in.' 
■Will,  Willing,  in  Schopenhauer.— The  wide  range  of  topics 

embraced  in  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  will  may  be  thus 
classified :  * 

I.  Willing;  WoUen;  Volition.  — i.  The  subject  of  the 
willing.  The  subject,  Ego,  is  divided  into  tlie  subject 
of  the  wiUing  and  the  subject  of  the  cngniibig. — See  Ego, 
Subject,  ii.  Identity  of  the  subject  of  the  willing  and  the 
subject  of  the  cognizing.  "The  word  'I'  designates  this 
identity,  and  includes  both."  "  iii.  Indciinable  character  of 
willing:  "As  the  subject  of  willing  is  immediately  given  to 
self-consciousness,  it  is  impossible  to  define  or  describe  fur- 
ther what  willing  is ;  rather  is  it  the  most  immediate  of  all 
our  cognitions;  in  fact,  it  is  that  whose  immediateness  must 
at  last  shed  light  on  all  thereat,  which  are  mediate  in  a  high 
degree."'  iv.  Wisdom  of  language  in  applying  the  term 
"willing."  "In  many,  perhaps  in  alt  languages,  the  opera- 
tion of  incognitive,  in  fact  of  inanimate  bodies,  is  expressed 
by  '  willing.'    A  will  is  consequently  presupposed  in  them, 
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liut    never    a    cognition,    conception,    perception,    tiiink- 

II.  Will,  Willc— i.  The  will,  as  thing  in  itself:  1.  In  what 
sense  the  will  is  to  be  considered  as  tiling  in  itself.— See  An 
Sioh,  Noumen,  Thing  a.  "  The  perception,  in  which  we 
cognize  the  movements  and  acts  of  our  own  will,  is  far  more 
immediate  than  any  other ;  it  ia  the  point  at  which  the  thing 
in  itself  comes  most  immediatelj'  into  phenomenon,  and  ia 
illuminated  in  the  closest  proximity  by  the  cogniziiig  sub- 
ject. By  every  coming  forth  of  an  act  of  will  from  the  dark 
deep  within  us  into  cognizing  consciousness,  there  takes  place 
an  immediate  transition,  into  phenomenon,  of  the  thing  in 
itself  which  lies  exterior  to  time.  The  act  of  will  is  indeed, 
according  to  this,  no  more  than  the  most  direct  and  clear 
phenomenon  of  the  thing  in  itself;  yet  it  follows  that,  if  alt 
the  other  phenomena  could  be  cognized  by  us  as  immedi- 
ately and  intrinaioally,  we  should  feel  compelled  to  claim  for 
them  what  we  claim  for  the  will  in  us.  In  this  sense,  con- 
aeijuently,  we  must  conceive  of  tlie  internal  essence  of  every- 
thing as  teill,  and  must  call  the  will  the  thing  in  itself."' 
2.  Antithesis  between  the  will  and  its  phenomenon.  "The 
will  as  thing  in  itself  is  completely  diverse  from  its  phe- 
nomenon, and  completely  free  from  all  forms  of  it,  into  which 
it  must  enter  that  it  may  produce  phenomenon,  forms,  there- 
fore, which  relate  to  its  obJecHvify,  but  are  estrnneous  to  the 
will  itself.  Even  the  most  universal  form  of  all  conception, 
the  conception  of  an  object  as  involved  in  a  subject,  does  not 
pertain  to  it;  still  less  do  thfMe  subordinate  forms  which  are 
expressed  by  the  principle  of  the  ground.  The  will  as  thing 
in  itself  lies  outside  of  the  principle  of  the  ground  in  every 
shape,  is  simply  without  ground,  though  its  phenomena  are 
throughout  subjected  to  the  principle  of  this  ground.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  free  from  all  mvitipUcity,  though  its  phenomena  in 
time  and  space  are  coantless.  It  is  itself  one,  though  never 
in  the  sense  in  which  an  object  is  one  thing,  in  antithesis  to 
possible  plurality;  nor  even  as  a  concept  is  one  thing,  which 
has  arisen  from  plurality  only  by  abstraction ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  as  that  which,  exterior  to  time  and  space,  imparts  to 
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tlie  principle  of  Individuation,  q.  v.,  the  poBaibility  of  mul- 
tiplicity." '  3,  Antithesis  between  the  mngical  and  physical 
operation  of  the  will.  "  Magic  is  an  immediiite  operation 
of  the  will  itself,  freed  from  the  canaal  conditions  of  physi- 
cal operation,  consequently  of  contact  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  term."  "—See  SomnambtiliBia.  ii.  Objectivntion  of  the 
will  in  nature:  1.  Objectivatiou  in  general.  2.  Special  grades 
of  objectivation ;  nature  and  forces,  iii.  Exhibition  of  the 
grades  of  will  in  art;  1.  Art  as  exhibition  of  idetia  or  of  the 
grades  of  will  in  general;  works  of  art,  genius  2  The 
special  arts  as  esliibition  of  special  ideas ,  architecture, 
gardening,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry  8  Anlithesis  be- 
tween music  and  the  other  arls.^  iv  Ihe  ethical  determina 
tions  and  manifestations  of  will ;  bad,  character,  conscience, 
duty,  ethics;  freedom,  giwd,  morals,  virttie  v  Affirmation 
and  denial  of  the  will.  1.  SignifiLance  of  tiiib  antithesis , 
quietive  and  motive.  2.  Identity  ot  this  antitbe'iis  with  the 
Christian  antithesis  between  nature  and  grace  3  Antithe- 
sis between  man  and  animal  in  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
deciding  to  affirm  or  deny  the  will.  4  Phtnomeiia  of  aflii 
mation.  5.  Phenomena  of  negation,  asceticism,  s  an  etity  "So 
far  is  suicide  from  being  a  negation  of  the  will  to  live,  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  phenomenon  of  violent  affirmation  of  that 
will.  The  self-murderer  wishes  for  lile,  and  is  merely  dissat- 
isfied with  the  conditions  under  which  it  <.omes  to  him.  He 
is  like  a  sick  man  who  interrupts  the  painful  operation 
which  would  bring  him  a  complete  cure,  and  keeps  his  sick- 
ness. Instead  of  making  sorrow  the  quietive  of  the  will,  he 
throws  it  from  him  by  destroying  the  body,  which  is  but  the 
phenomenon  of  the  will,  destroys  it  that  lie  may  leave  the 
will  itself  unbroken."*  6.  The  two  methods  of  negation  of 
the  will  to  live:  through  complete  rcs'g  nfon  or  anctity, 
through  suffering  as  purely  e  rp  ued  or  sufffe  i  g  a  actually 
felt.  7.  Relation  of  the  moral  to  ll  s  affir  n  t  on  and  nega- 
tion. 8.  The  "  nothing  "  n  I  cl  en  s  after  tl  e  negation 
of  the  will.  "  What  rema  ns  after  a  co  n;  lete  negation  of 
the  will  would  certainly  bo  n  tl  e  ejes  of  all  vl  o  are  yet 
full  of  the  will,  nothing.    P  t  tl  e     isff  see  'sed  to  those 

1  Wat  o!i  iniU,  134,  152.      =  Para-ga,  2J  ed.,  231  aoq.     '  Seo  Kniutll'a  HerkiUn,  lit 

'  Wtii  ll)  wale,  I.,  47i-i;s. 
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in  whom  the  will  has  turned  and  denied  itself.  To  them 
this  world  of  ours,  so  very  real,  is;  with  all  its  stars  and  its 
galaxies,  nothing."' 
*Will  (Freedom  of).—"  Will,"  says  Kant,  "is  that  kind  of 
causality  attributed  to  living  agents,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
possessed  of  reason ;  and  freedom  is  sucli  a  propei'ty  of  that 
oausaliiy  as  enables  them  to  originate  events  independently 
of  foreign  determining  causes."— F.  V.  3. — See  Liberty. 

WILLKUR.— 1.  Represents  the  Lat.  Arbiti-ium,  as  Wille  repre- 
sents Voluntas.  W.  is  absolute  will;  arbitrariness;  free 
will;  free  choice;  the  power  and  act  of  capriciousness;  with 
no  real  reason,  no  proper  motive.  2.  It  soniotimes  represents 
Voluntas,  Will,  q.  v.  According  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
fluences operative  on  it,  it  is  called  rational  or  irrational, 
human  or  animal,  bond  or  free. 

*WISDO]H.— Kant:  I.  "  The  harmony  of  the  will  with  the  iinal 
aim  of  all  things,  the  supreme  good."  2.  "  Reason  which 
teaches  us  to  eradicate  what  is  in  couflict  with  the  moral 
law,  and  does,  in  fact,  eradicate  it."  He  qualifies  it  as  hu- 
man, practical,  theoretic. — Mellin.' 
"Wisdom,  Doctrine  of  (Ger.  Tf'eiWieiWcAre),  philosophy.  Kant: 
"The  doctrine  which  defines  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good 
practically,  that  is,  so  as  to  make  it  sufficient  for  tJie  masim 
of  our  rational  conduct.    As  science,  it  is  philosophy."' 

WISE  MAN,  THE,  in  Antistbeoes,  "the  man  sufficient  for 
himself,  independent  of  all,  indifferent  to  marriage,  family, 
and  state,  as  also  to  riches,  honor,  and  enjoyment."  In  the 
Cynic  view ;  "  Master  over  all  his  wants  and  desires,  without 
weakness,  free  from  the  fetters  of  societary  law  and  societary 
custom — the  peer  of  the  gods."  In  the  Stoic  view:  "He 
who  actuallj  possesses  a  true  knowledge  of  divine  and  hu- 
man things,  ai  well  as  the  absolute  moral  perception  and 
•itrength  that  flow  from  it,  and  who,  by  consequence,  unites 
in  himself  every  conceivable  perfection  of  humanity." '  In 
Kant:  "  He  who,  like  a  poet,  personifies  virtue  in  absolute 
purity,  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  all  extraneous  im- 
pulses, as  a  thing  solely  of  duty  — as  an  ideal  toward  which 
we  must  ever  be  drawing  closer."  ' 

I  »'eao(sH'(&,I.,4a6-187,    ' KiintlipTache.    ' Pr.  Vei-au:i/l,in.    ' SdiwuBiet-Stir- 
llnj,  44, 65. 123, 130.    s  T«,gaiilihre,  0. 
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'  (Ger.),  in  Kant,  science ;  sometimes  Vnowlodge,  but 
never  cognition  {Erlxmdniss,  q.  v.j.^M.  T.  M. 
WISSENSCHAFTStEHRE  (Ger.).-l.  "Theory  of  science 
(Fr.  T/i6oTie  de  la  Seienee) ; "  "  science  of  knowledge ; "  phi- 
losopliy  cOQsidered  as  a  scientific  exposition  of  tlie  essential 
nature  of  cognition.  2.  TJie  name  of  the  theoretic  philoso- 
phy of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  "  Philosophy  is  a  science 
( Wisiensckaft).  Science  affirms  something  which  it  actually 
knows  and.  can  know  {weiai  and  %Bi»sen  kann).  How  and  in 
what  way  can  a  multitude  of  propositions,  very  diverse  in 
themselves,  become  one  science,  one  and  the  same  total? 
There  must  be  at  least  one  proposition  which  is  certain, 
which  in  some  way  imparts  its  certainty  to  the  rest,  so  that, 
when  and  in  as  far  as  this  one  is  granted  as  sure,  a  sec- 
ond one  is  also  sure;  and  if  the  second  one  is  sure,  a  third 
one,  and  so  on,  must  be  sure.  Thna  all  would  have  aure- 
nesa,  the  same  sureiiess,  one  sureness  in  common,  and  thus 
become  one  science.  .  ,  How  is  it  possible  to  reach  the  con- 
tent and  form  of  a  science  in  general,  that  is,  how  is  science 
itself  possible?  Anything  in  which  this  question  would  be 
answered  would  itself  be  a  science,  and  in  iaet  the  science 
of  science  in  general.  The  nation  which  shall  discover  this 
science  would  be  well  entitled  to  give  it  a  name  from  its  own 
tongue,  and  might  simply  call  it  teienee  or  the  doctrine  o/eei- 
enee  ( Wmeiischa/lslehre)-  What  has  hitherto  been  styled 
philosophy  would  then  be  the  science  of  s«tence  in  genera!."' 

»Wit. 

*WIT  AND  HUMOR,— Barrow,'  Kamea,^  Spectator*  Sydney 
Smith,^  Thackeray,"  Ben  Jonson,'  S.  Bailey.'  Sir  Henry 
Bubver,*  has  a  chapter  on  wit.  According  to  Sydney  Smith, 
"The  feeling  of  wit  is  occasioned  by  those  relations  of  ideas 
which  excite  surprise,  and  surprise  alone." 

"  True  wit  ig  nature  to  advantage  dressed ; 

What  oft  was  thonglit,  but  tic'or  so  well  expressed; 

Something,  whose  trutli  convinced  at  sight,  wo  finii, 

That  gives  us  back  tiie  Jangnage  of  our  mind." — PoPB. 

1  Pfftej-  dm  BcQrIff  dtr  WiasimiAaflilihre,  1T9I,  nDSj  Wtrka,  I.  CT-81.    *  Vol.  I., 

Slan  in  his  Bamor,    «  Disi:mrses  LiUra'n  md  PhOssophical,  \Siii.    »  rrance,  SiKial, 
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Ariatotle '  defines  wit  as  "  chastened  insolence."  And '  he 
says:  "The  ludicrous  consists  in  a  thing  being  out  of  place, 
anomalous,  ugly,  and  faulty,  though  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  any  sense  of  apprehension  or  pain."  This  definition 
has  been  made  by  Coleridge '  the  test  for  his  dissertations 
on  wit  and  humor. 

WOLF  (Christian,  1697-1754),  SYSTEM  OF,  elaboration  and 
Bvstemization  of  Leibnitzianism,  5.  v. 

WONDER  (Ger.  Wander).^!.  The  emotion,  the  feeling  which, 
"according  to  circumstances,  is  denominated  surprise,  aston- 
ishment, admiration,  tixmder  ;  and  when  blended  with"  "the 
intellectual  necessity  of  refunding  effects  into  their  causes, 
and  the  intellectual  necessity  of  carrying  up  our  knowledge 
into  unity  or  system,"  "  it  obtains  the  name  of  cuHositij.  It 
is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  speculation,  and  adequately  ex- 
plains the  preference  with  which  certain  pju'ts  of  pliilosophy 
have  been  cultivated,  and  the  order  in  which  philosophy  in 
general  has  been  developed.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Bacon,  have  ail  concurred  in  testifying  to  the  influence  of 
this  principle." — Hamilton,'  2.  Object  of  the  feeling ;  won- 
derful thing. 

WOED  (Ger.  Wort).  —  1.  An  articulate  sound  whieb  designates 
or  helps  to  designate  a  concept  or  idea;  a  part  of  speech ; 
the  notation  of  such  a  sound  by  characters.  2.  The  Zojos, 
q.  Y.    See  Berkeley,^  Locke,*  TJeberweg.' 

WOULD,  in  Philosophy  (Gr.  it(io-/tnr  (see  compounds  of  Comio) ; 
Lat.  Mundus,  both  implying  order  and  beauty ;  Fr.  Le  Monde, 
Waivers;  Ger.  TTefl,  lFeto«}.— The  created  universe;  never, 
in  its  proper  philosophical  use,  applied  to  our  globe  simply. 
"World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies  whatever." 
— Locke,  "It  comprehends  heaven  and  earth,  all  creatures 
visible  and  invisible,  spiritual  and  corporeal." — Furtmair. 
In  Kant,  v^e  have  the  world  distinguished -as  metaphysical, 
intelligible,  transeeodental,  moral. 

World,  in  the  History  of  PMlosophy.— I.  Ancient.— Aoas- 
agoras :  1.  "  So  far  as  reason  conceives  of  the  world  as  a  sys- 
tem of  aims — and  that  such  is  the  judgment  of  reason,  con- 

'  .fiW,,  11,,  li!.  10.    >FnBl.,y.2.    »  LUtTary  R',midm,\n\.\.    <  Wei^fiysits,  Lfct. 
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sciousnesa  irresistibly  declares — the  world  cannot  be  ex- 
plained meclianically."  2.  "  Tliere  is  ii  spiHt  0/  the  world, 
author  and  governor  of  the  miivei'se,  whose  nature  is  reasoQ, 
and  who  is  the  ground  and  source  of  al!  rational  being." — 
See  Uombomeria.'  Aristotle:  "Tliere  must  exist  a  first, 
immovable  cause  of  motion,  a  cause  which  depends  on  noth- 
ing else,  eternal  and  indestructible,  active  I'rom  eternity, 
and  as  every  thing  which  is,  has  its  being  through  movement, 
is  the  eternal  cause  of  the  eternal  world,  and  preserves  it  by 
the  constant  movement  of  the  heaven  in  its  course."'  Philo: 
"  The  Logos,  as  the  first-born  Son  of  God,  is  God's  instrument 
in  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  is  the  ideal  of  the  world, 
after  which  God  gave  shape  to  matter.  He  is  the  instrument 
through  which  God  governs  (he  universe,  and  preserves  it  in 
its  course.""  Plato:  "The  world  is  the  work  of  an  intelli- 
gence shaped  in  accordance  with  the  highest  aims  of  rea 
son.  Its  constituent  parts  are  matter  and  spirit,  whose  powers 
and  laws  ale  subordinated  to  the  operative  force  of  that 
intelligence  which  works  in  conformity  with  aims.  The 
world  is  the  sum  of  all  suijstances  in  general,  its  uncon- 
ditional author,  the  Godhead,  alone  excepted,"'  PloLinus: 
"The  existence  of  the  world  pertains  to  the  essence  of  the 
Giodhead;  the  world  is  consequently  from  eternity,  and  can 
be  destroyed  by  no  exterior  cause."*    80  also  Proclus,' 

II.  Mediaeval  and  Modern,  before  Kant. — Giordano  Bruno, 
Meister  Eckart,  Scotus  Erigena,  and  Spinoza  teach  that  God 
is  all  in  all,  the  alone- existent,  the  being  of  the  world,  and 
entirely  present  in  it  as  His  creation,  in  the  sense  of  Panihe- 
ism,  q,  v.  The  great  mass,  however,  of  philosophers  of  this 
era  maintain  the  proper  creation  of  the  universe,  its  coming 
into  being  by  the  free  wiil  of  an  omnipotent  personal  crea- 
tor. 

III,  Kant  to  Schopenhauer,— J,  G.  Fichte  denies  the  real 
being  of  the  world,  and  of  things,  and  the  substantial  being 
of  God.  Over  against  Spinoaa,  he  rejects  the  being  of  sub- 
stance as  the  bearer  of  accidents.    "Substance  is  nothing 

'Bullle,  I.  05S-e;4.  <  Phiiedii,  217  ;  I'hilPlus.  244;  So^ilisla,  2ea ;  Pnlil, SO;  Dt  rap., 
VI.12f,  vn.  I68;Tlis»eiTH,S110;EHhle,I.  2W.  '  Buhls,  1.  672-141 ;  Ticdomann ;  GHtl 
4.  ^wt^tit/,  Flitiottiph-,  m.    ^  Bnhle,  1. 765, 
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separate  and  peculiar,  but  only  the  aceidenls  themselves  under 
the  form  of  thought.  The  world  of  the  changeable  does  not 
exist;  it  ia  pure  notliing.  The  world  is  not  a  mirror,  un 
expression,  a  revelation,  a  symbol  of  the  eternal,  but  rather 
a  struggle  of  being  and  non-being,  the  absolute  iuternt!. 
contraiHction.  Tbe  concept  of  being  is  not  of  itself,  but 
comes  from  thinking,  and  this  being  is  in  itself  dead.  There 
is  no  other  being  than  life ;  the  sole  life  is  the  life  of  God, 
or  the  absolute ;  life  and  absolute  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  There  ia  nothing  whatever  in  existence  except  the 
immediate  and  living  thinking;  not  even  a  thinker,  as  a 
dead  substance  in  which  the  thinking  inheres.  The  real  life 
of  this  thinking  is  in  its  ground,  the  divine  life." '  Hegel: 
"  Glod  is  essential  process,  and  the  world  a  moment  in  tUis 
process.  Gnd  is  the  true  God  only  aa  the  living  process,  to 
posit  his  alter,  the  world.  The  finite,  and  the  infinite  also, 
are  but  moments  of  tbe  divine  life,  or  the  divine  process. 
The  idea  is  throughout  only  as  the  movement.  God  is  this 
movement  in  itself,  and  only  thereby  living  God.  Without 
world,  God  ia  not  God ;  it  is  as  moment  in  Him.  God,  as 
spirit,  is  essential  self-revealing,  the  living  process;  He  did 
not  create  the  world  all  at  once,  but  is  its  eternal  creator; 
tJiis  self- revealing,  this  aetas,  is  eternal.  This  ia  the  concept 
of  Him,  this  the  determination.  His  reality  is  revelation. 
Nature  is  in  itself  divine.  Nature  and  the  world  are  incor- 
porations of  the  divine  idea.  Nature  is  the  first  moment  of 
the  self-realizing  spirit."'  Herbart  supposes,  aa  a  second 
material  principle  beside  the  absolute,  not  crude  matter,  but 
an  infinite  sum  of  uncreated  "  reals,"  out  of  the  configura- 
tion of  which  the  material  world  arose.  Without  the  princi- 
ple of  finiteuess,  no  understanding  of  the  world  ia  poaaible.' 
Kant:  "The  world  (metaphysical)  is  the  sum  of  all  phe- 
nomena;" W.  transcendental;  "the  total  which  is  not  a 
part  of  any  other  total;"  "the  total  to  which  pertain  all 
substances  with  their  causes ; "  "  the  series  of  all  things  con- 
tingent, whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  connected  with 
each  other." — Mellin.*    Schellingr    I.  "Creation  is  nothing 

1  Werlit.  II.  503,  Sfl.  87:  Ki-ciritliniene  Wcrkl.  III.  353;  Wert.t,  V.  415,  VI.  351. 
'Wtrk',Xlt.22,iS;  XI.  27,28,193.  194,  sol;  XII.  19S,  310,  412  ;  VI.  41a  ;  llBgel's 
Ldm,  lis.  i  Staudet,  ff^iloi.  im  Umriss,  I ,  il.  314 ;  fOr  feerbarl'a  "Keals,"  sea  Schwef 
lsi~GtlilIii5^  Z3&-2S3.    i  Kiaul^nvche,  Welt. 
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but  the  presentition  of  the  infinite  reality  of  the  absolute 
Ego  in  tilt  limitations  ot  the  finite  "  2.  "The  absolute 
produces  fiom  itself  nothing  but  the  absolute,  tlie  absolute 
agim  Things  ire  the  ideas  in  tlie  etGciial  cognitive  act  of 
the  absoluf«;  they  are  the  essential  nature  of  pure  absolute- 
ness, iu  the  form  of  subject-objectivating.  In  the  world,  the 
eternal  things  or  ideas  come  into  existence.  This  takes 
place  not  by  the  intervention  of  substance  or  matter,  but  by 
the  subject- ohjeotivating  of  the  absolute." '  8.  "Apart  from, 
the  absolute  reasoa,  there  is  nutliing;  ia  it  is  everything. 
All  that  is,  is  the  absolute  identity  itself.  There  is  no  indi- 
vidual being,  or  individual  thing,  in  itself.  ' 
identity  is  nut  the  cause  of  the  universe,  but  ia  the  u 
itself.  What  we  call  matter  is  not  in  itself  matter,  but  ia  the 
absolute  identity  itself." '  4.  "  The  essence  of  the  one  is  the 
eternal  and  invisible  Father  of  all  things,  who,  inasmuch  as 
He  never  eomes  forth  from  His  own  eternity,  grasps  infinite 
and  finite  in  the  same  act  of  divine  cognition.  The  universe 
sleeps  in  the  eternal  unity  of  the  inflnite;  as  in  an  infinitely 
fruitful  germ.  The  essence  of  the  absolute  reflected  in  being 
is  t!ie  infinite  body,  but  reflected  in  thinking  or  in  activity, 
as  infinite  cognizing,  it  is  the  infinite  soul  of  the  world."  ' 
5.  "  The  sequence  of  things  from  God  is  a  self- revelation  of 
God.  But  God  can  only  be  revealed  in  that  wliich  is  like 
Him,  in  free  being,  sell-acting.  To  nature  belongs  a  deriva- 
tive absoluteness,  or  divinity,*"  6.  "There  is  no  ground  on 
which  tlie  world  can  be  explained  except  the  freedom  of 
God.  All  true  freedom,  that  is,  all  absolute  fi:eedom,  is  in- 
deed, in  another  a'^pect,  absolute  neceaaity."  ' 

IV.  Schopenhauer  divides  the  world  into:  I.  World  as 
mental  representation,  world  of  phenomenon,  Vorstellung ;'' 
and  II.  World  as  will,  ah  Wills  (thing  in  itself.)  = 

I.  World  as  mental  representation.  1.  Ideality  of  the 
world  as  mental  representation. — See  Externality,  Object. 
2.  Fundamental  form  of  tho  world  as  mental  representiition. 
See  Objoot  and  Phenomenon.     3.  Physiological  condition 

M,   >l}arslcllur>si'm.Sa'i'visdrrPl.aosofhif,\Verli'.,l,i\:m-Wi.    < Brunn, Jrnif, 
y.  S62-5oS,  303.      iWtiei  d.  metls^LUcUn  Fi-csli^i,  Wei-lf,  I.,  vii,  31G,  317.      'SItiH- 
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of  the  world  as  mental  representation. — See  Brain  and  Con- 
sciousness, 4.  Division  of  tlie  world  as  mental  representa- 
tion. "The  world,  as  mental  representation,  is  divided  into: 
a,  the  world  of  individual  things,  the  world  suhject  to  the 
principle  of  the  ground;  and  b,  the  world  of  ideas,  which  is 
independent  on  that  principle," — See  Cognition,  Object, 
Phenomenon.  "  The  world  of  mental  representation  subject 
to  the  principle  of  the  ground  may  again  be  divided  into: 
i,  the  perceptible,  and  ii,thB  conceptible;  or  into  i,  the 
world  of  the  understanding,  ii,  the  world  of  reason." — See 
Concept,  Intnition,  Perception,  Beason.  On  the  world  of 
ideas,  see  Idea. 

II.  The  world  as  will  (thing  in  itself). — 1.  Cognizability 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  or  of  the  internal  essential  nature  of 
the  world. ^See  Ding  an  Sieh.  2.  Relation  of  this  thing 
in  itself  to  the  world  of  phenomenon.  3.  Division  of  the 
world  as  will.  "  The  world,  as  will,  is  divided  into  a,  the 
physical,  and  6,  the  ethical."  The  former  is  treated  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Wdt  ah  WUle,  and  in  the  work  Ueber  den 
Willen  in  Natur, — See  Nature.  The  second  is  handled  in 
the  fourth  hook  of  the  Welt  als  WUle,  and  in  Die  beiden 
Grundprobleme  der  Mhii.—See  EtMcs,  Morals.  4.  Abro- 
gation of  the  world  of  will.— See  Will.' 

V.  Most  recent  views. — Chalybiius:  "Spirit  is  tliinkiEg 
substance;  God  ia  no  mere  thinking;  rather  is  there  in 
Him  a  moment  of  substance.  He  posits  within  his  own 
substance  relative  centres,  which  arrange  themselves  to  a 
system  of  heavenly  bodies." '  Drosshach's  view  has  been 
styled  "  a  doctrine  of  atomic  deities."  "  Every  atom  illls  from 
its  centre  the  whole  infinity  of  space,  through  the  mutual 
interpenetration  «f  all  atoms."  *  I.  H.  Fichte:  1.  "  Philoso- 
phy cannot,  out  of  the  absolute  as  the  abstract  in  itsel()  de- 
duce the  reli^ive  of  the  finite,  not  in  itself;  cannot,  out  of 
the  one  thought,  make  two.  The  question  why  God  has 
created  the  finite  is  therefore,  for  us,  destitute  of  meaning, 
and  falls  outside  of  our  point  of  view,  because  we  can  nei- 
ther put  ourselves  io  God's  place,  nor  make  out  of  him  a 
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heuristc  pr  nc  pie  of  deduction."'  2.  "The  absolute  ia 
infinite  aubstant  al  ty  id  actualizes  itself  to  the  world;  the 
absolute  eubatau  e  dc  ermines  Itself  in  accordance  with  Its 
concept  to  infi  >  te  ace  denffllity,  or  to  the  world.  The  eon- 
cepts,  actuality  of  the  world  and  actuality  of  God,  run  com- 
pletely into  each  other,  and  reciprocally  exhaust  eacJi  other. 
All  concrete  deferminations  arc  but  the  accidents  of  the  ojie 
absolute  substance,  which  possesses  itself,  in  them,  in  its 
totality.  Only  the  absolute  substance  i«,'  the  infinite  indi- 
vidual is  that  which  is  forever  rising  and  vanishing  in  this 
unity.  The  creating  of  the  world  is.  in  its  deepest  root,  no 
more  than  the  infinite  self-preserving  and  self-creating  of 
the  absolute;  what  God  creates  ia  but  God  himself.  The 
world  is  the  infinite  other  of  God.  That  reciprocal  iuter- 
penetration  of  God  and  the  world  is  only  possible  in  the 
unifying  consciousness  of  God;  it  is  tho  ideal  existence  of 
the  world  in  His  thinking,  which  comes  to  be  the  actual 
world."'  K.  Ph.  Fischer  coincides  in  the  main  with  Hegel.' 
German:  "Spirit  ia  the  life  of  matter,  matter  the  life  of 
spirit.  The  matter  wbicli  forms  tho  bodies  of  the  universe 
is  the  result  of  an  etern.nl  process,  in  which  tho  divine  dis- 
tinguishes itself  in  a  visible  external  element  from  its  inter- 
nal invisible  element.  The  universe  is  a  creative  process  of 
the  spirit  of  God  perpetually  taking  place,  a  process  in 
which  the  etetnal  essentiality  of  God  and  tlie  world  puts 
itself  into  effect.  To  abrogate  the  world,  God  would  have 
to  abrogate  Himself.  It  is  His  eternal  work,  but  on  that 
account  no  more  identical  with  Him  than  any  other  work  ia 
identical  with  its  artiiicer;  yet  God  dwells  in  it  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  in  which  an  artificer  dwells  in  hia 
work.  God  is,  whether  within  the  world  or  exterior  to  it,  a 
being  who  bears  the  world  in  Him,  as  the  mother  bears  her 
child."*  Franz  Hoffmann;  "In  the  higher  region  of  His 
being  God  is  spirit,  in  the  lower  region  He  is  nature." ' 
Lotze:  "All  finite  things  are  yiwardly-founded  parts  of  the 
absolute.'"'     Michelet;    "The  divino  idea  has  interpreted 

Die  ftfm  ri'>- /lT»Bnlr(rfi*Ei(,  iai4,  S6.    3  OnMouif,  26,  3M-M5.  41S.  618,  52U.    >  Frii- 
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itself  in  tlie  world ;  the  world  is  a  necessary  moment  of  the 
divine  essence  and  life,  and  belongs,  as  phenomenon,  to  the 
actuality  of  God."  '  "The  divine  essence  is  not  an  abstract 
substance  Tvliicli  dwells  beyond  the  world;  it  is  the  essence 
of  things  themselves,  which  lives  in  the  phenomena," ' 
Ulrici,  in  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  God  and  of  the 
world,  presents :  I.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world.  "  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  as 
the  common  dogina  of  religion  and  philosophy,  that  the  ab- 
solute, as  such,  can  be  one  only,  eternal  and  infinite."  It  is 
on  the  inference  that  hence  "  the  absolute  is  of  necessity  the 
one  and  sole  being  and  essence,"  the  struggle  arises,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  personal  theism  and  of  pantheism.  II.  Discus- 
sion of  the  concepts  of  eternity  and  infinity.  III.  God  dis- 
tinguished from  the  world  in  accordance  with  the  logical 
categories — according  to  the  category  of  time  and  space  — 
the  category  of  the  whole  and  the  parts — internal  and  ex- 
ternal, essence  and  phenomenon,  substance  and  modification, 
ground  and  sequence,  cause  and  effect^  co-working  and  re- 
ciprocal working  (preservation  and  government  of  the  world 
by  God),  means  and  end,  concept  and  idea.'  "In  the  things 
lies  the  norm  of  their  substantial  determinateness ;  but  as 
this  norm  must  be  the  prius  of  the  existence  of  things  them- 
selves, this  norm  or  law  cannot  itself  have  a  natural  mate- 
rial being;  it  must,  therefore,  be  aa  ideal  being;  nature, 
therefore,  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  grounded  in  the  thought 
of  A  thinking  being,  as  established  by  the  author  of  that 
law.  And  as  the  aims  and  iaws  of  nature  are  immanent  in 
things,  the  author  of  this  conformity  with  aim  and  law  in 
nature,  cannot  merely  have  elaborated  a  given  material  in 
conformity  with  aim, but  must  necessarily,  at  the  same  time, 
be  creator  of  the  world." '  "  That  power  which  established 
the  distinction  of  the  atoms  must  have  established  the  atoms 
themselves;  it  could  not  have  derived  the  atoms /rom  itself, 
as  if,  so  to  speak,  it  ha4  decomposed  itself  into  atoms ;  it 
cannot  be  of  one  substance  and  essential  nature  with  the 
atoms,  but  it  determines  them  as  another  thing  diverse  from 
its  own  spiritual  essence ;  in  a  word,  as  material.    A  deoom- 
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position  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  tlie  absolute  spirit  into 
ivhat  is  cxfernally  separated  ia  impossible,  and,  as  a  contra- 
diction, unthinkable."  '  "God  is  Jn  one  respect  immanent, 
in  anotlier,  at  the  same  time,  transcendent  cause  of  the 
world.  He  ia  immanent  bo  far  as  He  is  the  ground  of  His 
own  self-determination  and  aelf-comprehension,  but  in  this 
self-comprehension  distinguishes  Himself  in  Nimsf//,  dis- 
tinguishes His  self  from  His  self-activity,  and  Himself  from 
another  wliich  He  is  not.  He  is  iranscmiiUni  cause  so  far  aa 
He  distinguishes  the  world,  which  is  His  creation,  not  only 
from  Himself,  but  also  from  the  producing-dislinguishing 
activity  of  His  creative  thinking,  and  with  this  again  distin- 
guishes the  thought^  in  and  ivitli  whicli,  and  in  accordance 
wil:lL  which  He  establishes  and  determines  the  world,  from 
this,  its  content,  from  the  world  as  the  object  in  thought." ' 
Wirth:  "The  world  is  a  real  essential  counterpart  of  the 
Godhead.  The  other,  which  God  is  not,  cannot  be  a  second 
.  Godhead,  but  something  non-divine.  This  non-diviae  is  the 
world.  But  as  the  world  is  established  from  the  divine  es- 
sence, it  must  in  a  certain  degree  be  participant  of  it.  The 
world,  then,  as  diverse  from  God,  is  non-divine,  yet  as  the 
revelation  of  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life,  is  at>he  same 
time  divine  or  in  affinity  with  God." ' 
World,  Philosophical  Topics  associated  with.— l.  Begin- 
ning of  the  world.  (Lat.  J'rineipium  Mundi;  Ger.  Welfan- 
fang.)  2.  Architect  of  the  world;  {Ger,  WeUbaumeister). 
3.  Concept  of  the  world,  cosmological  concept,  cosmological 
idea,  idea  of  the  world,  cosmic  concept,  cosmic  notion ;  (Ger. 
Welthegriff).    4.  Quantity  of  the  world;   (Ger.  Wellgrosae). 

5.  Course  of  the  world,  course  of  nature;  (Ger.  Wdtlaufe^. 

6.  Author,  cause,  creator  of  the  world.— See  Cosmotheol- 
Ogy,  God,  Theism.  (Ger,  W.  Ursache,  W.Scluilifer,  W.Urheber.) 
1.  Rounds  of  the  world ;  {Ger.  Wdlgraize). 

World,  Soul  of  the,  Spirit  of  the,  anima  mundi,  q.  v. 
WOESE  RELATION  of  subject  and  predicate,  in  Hamilton,' 
maj-ks  that  a  negative  relation  is  worse  than  an  affirmative, 
and  a  particular  than  a  universal, 

1  Zbuhr.  V.  Flchte,  XXVIII.  lia  '  Gott  k.  die  jVofur,  6T1 ;  esa  .-.Imi  f!ijtlatt  d.  LcgOc, 
ESeteq,329;  Ci>m;^mdiim  d.  iMgik,  I33e«iJ,19a;  Zlich'.ii.  Ficlilt,LXla.,lS13,  25B 
•ai].    '  ZbcAr.  z.  FkI-U,  XXXIV.  S8,  XLVIIL  S3.    '  Logit  (Am.  ed.},  Mi. 
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WSONG,  WRONGS  m  Jm  (Ang  -^ax  W  ngan  to  w  ng  or 
wre-t)  — "  Wr  s         c\j  or     g  o    a      fed  i  om  ti  e     t,lit 

or  ordered  1    e  ol   cond  ct  The  d  at  net  o     o    [  ul  I  c 

vnoaq'i  from  p  rate  of  c  es  a  d  ademe^nora  from  c  1 
injuries,  seems  pr  nc  pally  to  cona  t  n  th  s  that  p  vate 
wronQs  or  e  V  1  ju  ea  a  e  an  nf  ngement  or  j  r  vat  on 
ot  the  eiv  1  r  gl  ta  wh  ch  belong  to  nd  t  du  h  cona  de  ed 
meiely  is  individuals ;  public  ■wrongs,  or  cnmea  and  miade- 
meaiiora,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public  rights  and 
duties  due  to  the  whole  community,  conaidered  as  a  commu- 
nitj ,  in  ita  social  aggregate  capacity." — Blackstone.' 

WYASA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  probably  a  generic  name  of 
the  founders  of  the  Vedanta,  q.  v. 


X  has  been  tranaferred  from  mathematics  to  metaphysics  aa  a 

mark  of  the  imknowu.     "  The  thing  in  itself  is  x." 
XAKTHOS  (Gr.),  yellow,  auburn,  red;  in  Anthropology,  applied 

to  the  fair  races  of  men. — Prichard.' 
XENO  (iGr.),  guest-friend ;   stranger;    in  composition,  aa -Zeraa- 

dochy,  entertainment  of   a  stranger  or  guest;   IKenomania, 

irrational  love  of  the  foreign. 
XENOFHANES,  of  Ionia,  founder  of  the  Eleatic  achool,  580- 

480   B.C.      Pantheist;    Elements,    water   and   earth.      See 

Brandis  (181S),  Karsten  (1830),  Porter.' 
XYLO  (Grr-),  wood ;   in  composition,  as  ^ylomanlia,  divination 

by  wood. 


T,  employed,  lite  X,  g,  v.,  to  designate  a  second  unknown. 

TApSA  {lit.,  sacrifice),  in  Pacsee  Philosophy,  a  book  of  the 
Zend-Avesta,  q.  v. 

■yABJOUR-VEDA,  second  of  the  Vedaa,  q.  v. 

YAKG,  in  the  Chinese  philosophy,  one  of  the  two  ims^es,  gen- 
erated by  Tai-ki,ot  the  supreme  principle;  it  is  a  perfect, 
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anbtle,  celestial,  luminous  nature.      Yang  ia  represented  in 

the  Konas  (the  most  ancient  Chinese  writings,  the  trigrama 

of  Fohi,)  by  a  continuous  line. — See  Yn, 
Y-KIKG,  iu  Chinese  Philosophy,  "the  book  of  changes,"  ooe  of 

the  most  accieut  books  of  China;  a  sort  of  encyclopedia, 

embracing  physics,  ethics,  and  metaphysics. 
YH,  in  Chinese  Philosophy,  one  of  the  two  images  generated  by 

Tai-ki ;  it  is  matter,  imperfect,  crude,  eajthly,  obscure.     It  ia 

represented  by  a  broken  line.— Sec  Yang. 
YOGA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter 

and  spirit,  which  are  identified  wifcli  deity,  as  no  more  than 

ifs  modifications.    It  gives  also  the  means  of  final  emancipa- 

Y0GA-8ASTBA,  TOGfA-SOIITRA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  a 
book  attributed  to  Patandjali.  Its  principles  accord  with 
the  S&nkkya,  q.  v.— See  Stockl.' 


ZAHAB  (Heb.),  gold  (as  a  mineral) ;  used  by  Locke  to  !llustrat«, 
in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  rise  of  the  names  of  substances.  * 

Z£AL  (Gr.),  fervor,  passionate  ardor ;  it  is  good  or  bad,  as  it  is 
directed  to  proper  or  improper  objects,  or  as  it  is  restrained 
or  unrestrained  in  due  proportion  by  principle. 

ZEND-AVESTA  (lit.,  living  word),  in  the  Parsee  Philosophy, 
title  of  tlie  sacred  hooks  which  form  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Persia.  It  is  attrib- 
uted to  Zoroaster,  f.  i;.  It  comprises  :  1,  the  Vendidad,  g'.  if./ 
2,  the  Izeschnfi  or  Yaqna,  q.  v. ;  3,  the  Vispered,  q.  v.  ;  4,  the 
Bounileheach.  The  first  three  are  written  in  Zend,  the  fourth 
in  Pehlvi.    See  Maurice." 

ZENONISIS,  doctrine,  philosophy,  system  of  Zeno. — 1.  Of  the 
first  Zeno,  the  Eleatie,  disciple  of  Parmenides,  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  c— See  Eleaticism.  See  Geriing  (1826).  2.  Of 
Zeno  of  Cittium,  340-260  B.  c.  Stoic,  q.  v.  Hence,  Zenonic; 
Z.  points,  indivisible  points,  from  Zeno,  the  EIeatic;2«!M7tisi. 

ZEED1JSCHT.~See  ZoroMtrianiBin, 


™p*>*.  ? 
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ZERO  (Arab.,  Ital.,  Fr.),  nothing;  naught;  point  from  which 
graduation  ia  maclced.  Hamilton  :  "Oken,  if  he  adhere  to 
the  intuition,  intrepidly  ideatifiea  the  deity  or  absolute  with 

ZETELIC  (Gr.),  seeking,  inquiring;  making  research. 

201;  (dr.),  life ;  in  the  Gnostic  Philosophy,  name  of  one  of  the 
eona  of  the  Valentinians. 

ZOO  (Gr.),  pertaining  to  life;  animal;  in  composition,  ns  Znog- 
ony,  Zoography  (Boyle,  Glanville),  Zoolairy,  Zoology. — "  Zo- 
ology is  the  nobleat  part  of  natural  history,  as  it  compre- 
hends all  sensitive  beings,  from  reasonable  man,  through 
eyery  species  of  animal  life,  till  it  descends  to  that  point 
where  sense  is  wholly  extinct  and  vegetation  commences ; 
and  certainly  none  will  deny  that  life  and  voluntary  motion 
are  superior  to  a  mere  vegetating  principle,  or  the  more  in- 
active state  of  tbe  fossil  kingdom," — Pennant.^ 

*Zoonomy. 

ZOEOASTRIAITISM,  system  of  Zoroaster  (2trrfii3cAil,  lit,  golden 
star),  probably  in  the  sixth  cent.  B.  c,  reformer  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  religion.— See  Zend-Avesta,  See  Ed.  Both  (1846). 
"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  pantheistic  scheme  of  ab- 
sorption or  nihilism  must  have  preceded  Z.,  which  was  a 
speculative  advance  upon  the  former  system.  And  Manichee- 
iam  was  only  a  revived  Zoroastriaaism  ;  it  was  just  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Persian  philosophy  into  Christianity."— 
Dr.  John  Duueaii.' 

iBiiniUionj(Am.ei,),28.    t  Biiash  Zoi:logy,Vcet.    >  <hUo<ticia  PtripateUca,!. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE. 

(From  Te.nnemann)  viiili  afev:  additiona. 


B,C. 

Rome 

Oljmp 

640" 

114 

35,1 

Thai 63  born,  ac.  to  ApollodorUB. 

680 

no 

S5.3 

Solon  born. 

6-JO 

125 

33 

Tholes  born,  aa.  fo  Meiners.       ■ 

61 1 

143 

42.2 

Anaxininiider  born. 

608 

146 

43.1 

Pythagorna  born,  ao,  to  Laroher. 

698 

156 

45,3 

Solon  pnhiisliBCl  bis  laws.    Pharecydes  bom  nbml 
thosnmetima. 

697 

157 

45,4 

Tlialea  foretold  an  eclipse. 

584 

170 

49 

Pythagorns  born,  ae.  to  Meiners. 

561 

1!'3 

55,1 

Solon  died. 

5&7 

197 

56 

Anaiiimenes  flourished. 

548 

58,1 

Thnles  died. 

547 

207 

68,2 

Anaiimnnder  <Iied. 

543 

211 

57,2 

Tb.^les  died,  no.  to  some.     Phereoydes  died. 

640 

214 

60 

Pythngoras  founded  a,  school  at  Croto. 

530 

218 

61 

Xfnophanefl  settled  at  Elea. 

60* 

250 

69 

Pythagoras  d'  d      P    m  u'd  s  flouiishod,  oo.  to 

500 

23i 

70,1 

AnaEsg'oras      1  Ph  1  I     s  b    n      He.-aclitua  and 

LeuoippuB  flu     h  d 
Anasimenos  d   d 

4as 

25S 

71,1 

Ocellus  Luca        fl          h  d 

494 

260 

71,8 

Democntus  b 

490 

264 

72,3 

Battle  of  Ma      la 

489 

265 

72,4 

Pythagoras  d   d         t       m 

480 

274 

75,1 

Battle  of  Ralamla. 

472 

282 

77 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia  flonrisbed. 

470 

284 

Demoflritus  born,  ao,  to  ThrnByllus, 

469 

285 

77,4 

Socralea  born.     Parmenides  flourished. 

400 

284 

80 

Pormenides  came  from  Eka  to  Athens  ivith  Zeno 
Democritus  born,  ac.  t-.  Apoliodorug. 
Empedocles  flourished,  ae.  to  some. 

45a 
450 

298 

81 
82,3 

Anaingoras  repaired  to  Athens. 

144 

810 

84 

Gorglas  wrote  hia  treatise  Hcpi  ffHi-fM 
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B,C, 

Ron.e 

0;ymp 

442 

312 

8R 

Protagoraa  and  Prodicas  flourislied. 

iS-1 

823 

Beginning  of  the  PeioponneBian  war. 

431 

323 

87,2 

Anaxagorna  accnseij. 

480 

324 

87,8 

Plato  boru,  no.  to  Coreici. 

429 

826 

87,4 

Plato  born,  ao.  to  Dodwell.  ■  Pericles  died. 

428 

329 

88,1 

Anaingoras  died. 

427 

327 

88.2 

Gorgins  sent  ambassador  to  Athena.     Di.igoras  fl. 

414 

340 

01,3 

Diogenes  of  Si  nop  a  hocn. 

407 

347 

93,2 

404 

350 

04,1 

Close  of  the  Peloponnosmn  war. 

100 

354 

95,1 

Sooratefl  died  ;  his  discipleB  retired  to  Megora. 
Euclid  and  Arobj'taB  flearished. 

305 

97,4 

Pinto's  first  voyage  to  Syracuse. 

S84 

370 

99,1 

Aiistotle  bom,     Pyrrho  born. 

880 

374 

100 

Antisthenes  and  Aristippus  flouriehed. 

103  . 

Avialotle  repaired  (o  Athens. 
Eudosus  flourished. 

se4 

390 

101,1 

Plato's  second  Tojage  to  Syracuse- 

861 

303 

104,4 

Plato's  third  voyage  to  Syracuse. 

860 

394 

106 

Xenophon  died. 

350 

898 

109 

Alexander  born. 

848 

409 

108.1 

Plato  died:  Speusippna  succeeded  him. 

843 

411 

109,2 

Aristotle  became  preeeplnr  to  Alexander. 

340 

414 

110,1 

Diogenea  and  Crates  (the  Cynics)  Pyrrho  and  Anax- 
archus  flonrisbed.     Zeno  of  Cittlum  bom. 

415 

110,2 

Speusippus  died.     Xenocrates  began  to  teach. 

337 

417 

1(0,4 

Battle  of  Chercnjea.      Epicurus  bom. 

836 

418 

111,1 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  died. 

886 

419 

111.2 

Aristotle  opened  hia  school  at  the  Lyoanm. 

324 

430 

114,1 

Diogenea  the  Cynic  died. 

828 

481 

114,2 

Alexander  the  Great  died.     Plolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagns,  succeeded  him  in  Bgypt. 

822 

432 

114,3 

Aristotle  died;  TheophrnstuB  succeeded  him. 

320 

434 

116 

Demetrius  Plialereus,  and  Dictearchus  of  Messana 
flourished. 

BIG 

438 

116.1 

ArcesilauB  born  {or  later). 

S14 

440 

n6,3 

Xenocrntea  died  ;  Polemo  snocoeded  Mm. 

813 

441 

116,4 

Theophrastus  became  celebrated.     Crates. 

B05 

449 

118,3 

Epicurus  opened  Lis  school  at  Athens. 

BOO 

454 

120.1 

Stilpo.  and  Theodorna  tbe  Atbeiat,  nourished. 
Zeno  founded  a  school  at  Athens. 
Diodorus  and  Philo. 

406 

123,1 

Pyrrho  died. 

zm 

468 

128,8 

Thfohrastus  died.    «*yrrho  died  about  the  same 
time;  succeeded  by  Strato. 

J85 

469 

123,4 

Ptolemy  Pliilndelphus  became  Idng  of  Egypt. 

SO 

474 

125,1 

Chrjsippua  born. 

272 

482 

126,4 

Timon  flourished. 
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c. 

Rome 

Oljmp. 

0 

484 

127,-      Epioiirua  diad. 

9 

m 

127,3 

Slrnto  (lied  ;  Bucceeded  by  Lyoo. 

i 

490 

128,8 

Zeno.  the  Stoio,  died   (or  later) ;   Bucoeeded  bj 
Cleanthes. 

0 

494 

130 

Persieiis.— Aristo  of  Chios.— Herillua  flouriBhed. 

1 

513 

134,1 

Arce^taua  died  (or  later). 

T 

5a7 

141,3 

Carneadea  born. 

2 

642 

143 

Zeno  of  Tnrsus  flourislicd. 

18 

546 

144 

ChrjEippus   died,   ao.   to   Mcnags.     Diogenes  of 
Babylon. 

45 

569 

148.4 

Pantatius  bom  (no.  to  some,  inter]. 

5 

699 

156,3 

Einbas.^y  from  the  AtbeninTis  to  Rome.    (Critolaus, 
Cnrneades  the  Stoic,  and  Diogenes  of  Babylon). 

6 

158,3 

Greece  and  Cttrthnge  subjected  to  Rome. 
Antipntorof  Tnraus. 

2 

6!2 

159,3 

MaoBdon  becnme  a  Roman  province. 

6 

619 

161,2 

PosidoDJus  born. 

9 

6-25 

162,4 

Ciirnendea  died ;  Buooeeded  by  Clitoniaohns. 

5 

639 

Panietiiiij  accompanied  Scipio  Africanus  to  AleX' 
andrift. 

3 

647 

167,2 
170 

Cicero  born. 

1 

666 

171,1 

Sylla  took  Athena.     Philo  retirad  to  Rome. 

!S 

067 

171,2 

Lucretius  born  (no.  to  others,  earlier).    Posidonim 

died. 
Antloclius  died. 

9 

685 

178 

3 

691 

172,2 

Judsea  bifoania  a  Roman  proTince. 

0 
8 

182,2 
183,1 

Posidonins  died  ;  gucoeeded  by  JaBOn. 

Lucretius  died. 

Crnlippua,  the  Peripatetic,  flourished. 

*1 

3) 

711 

184,2 

Cicero  died. 

0 

724 

187,3 

Egypt  became  a  Roman  proTince. 

7 

727 

188,2 
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A.C. 

Eoman  Emperors. 

1 

Augustus. 

Blrtii  of  Christ, 

8 

Soneca  the  philosopher  born. 

Sestns  the  rythagorenn. 

Nicolana  of  Damaacua,  and  XeuarchuB  floB- 

riahed. 
AthenodoruB  the  Stoic, 

U 

liberioB. 

16 

Sotion. 

33 

Cmoifision  of  Jdbus  Christ. 

84 

Philo  the  Jew  fioiirished. 

37 

CaJiguIa. 

Flavins  JoaepLua  born. 

41 

Claudius. 

50 

Plutarch  of  Chaircnea  born. 

H 

Nero. 

85 

Seneca  died. 

66 

Cornutua  and  Masonius  cxilei 

Gnlba,  Otho, 

Yiteliiua. 

Apollonius  of  Tjana  flourished. 

79 

Vespasian,  Titos. 

81 

Musonius  Bnfus  recalled  from  eiile. 

82 

Dnmitiiii. 

Domitian  banished  tie  philosophers  and  ma- 

89 

thematioiaiiB  from  Rome. 
Justin  Martyr  born. 
Epiotetus  flourished. 

90 
95 
97 

Apoilonins  of  Tyana  died. 

PTerya. 

99 

Trajan. 

Tacitus. 
Gnostics. 

118 

Adrian. 

Seonndua  of  Atlicna.    Plutarch  died. 

120 

122 

Euphrates  tha  Stoic  died. 

181 

Galon     Born.       Favorinus.       Basilides    the 
Arrian  flourished. 

184 

138 

Akibha  the  Eabbin  died. 

139 

AntoniuB  Pius. 

Calv,  Taurus.     Apollonius  the  Stoio, 
Basilides  the  Stoic. 

160 

ApuleiuB. 

161 

M.  AurelioB  An- 

Alcinous.     Nnmenius. 

165 

PeregrinuB   the  Cynic,   and  JusUq  Martrr 
Lucian. 

170 

Atbenagorus     and    Tatianus.      Atfioua    the 

Platonist. 
Bardeaanes. 

ISO 

Commodus. 

Maximus  of  Tyro.      UaHlh  of  Antoninus. 
Ircnreus.      Juda  the  Rabbi       The  Talmud. 
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A.C 

Romnn  Emperora. 

185 

Origen  horn. 

IVrlinni. 

Aniiiionius  Saccns  founded  a  school. 

JiUimius. 

Clemens    of    Aleiandiis.       AlciandGr    of 

Stpt.  SevraGS. 

Arlirodisias. 
Galen  died. 

200 

Plotiauaborn.     Philostrntus, 

205 

212 

Cfimcnlla. 

Clemens  of  Alesandrin  died. 

218 

ilacnaas. 

Terliilliun  died. 

220 

Antoninus  Uelio- 

222 
232 
233 
235 

Ales.  Severaa. 
H.ixiniinus. 

Poi-plij-riua  bum. 

238 

Govdian. 

Ulpianus, 

239 
242 
243 

Gordiun  the  son. 

Ploliiius  (ravelled  into  Persia, 
Plotinua  canio  to  ilomB. 

24.1 
246 

Philip. 

AmelluB  became  a  disciple  of  PlotiDoa, 

253 

Trnjftnaa  Deems. 

252 

Jrebonianus 

Gatlu,    aod   Vi- 

bms 

252 

llaalihanus 

Longinus  flourished. 

253 

^milma  Vnlena- 

OiigeQ  died. 

269 

Fl«y.uB  Claudius. 

270 

Aucelian. 

Plotinns  ^ied. 

275 

. 

Longinua  put  to  death. 

277 

Aurel.  Pi-obns. ' 

The  Mauichseans. 

283 

AureliuaCarua. 

284 

Dioclelinn. 

Arnobius. 

301 

I'orpbyriuB  died. 

MKimmnus, 

306 

Constantine    the 

Grant. 

B2I 

Coostantine  con- 

Terted  to  Cliris- 

30 

tiauitj. 

Amobius  died, 
tnolantius  died, 
lamblichas  died.     TbtmistioB. 

37 

Constantius    and 

40 

Conataaa. 

EuFeb"us  bishop  of  Cwsarea  died. 
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A.C. 

RomnnEmparora. 

854 

Augustine  born. 

C56 

360 

Julian. 

Sallustiua. 

863 
SGI 

JoTianus. 
Valentininnua 
and  Vftlens. 

379 

Theodosiufl     tlie 
Great. 

Ennapins. 

884 

St.  Joroma  floariahed. 

891 

Gregorius  of  NaiiaDiOB  died. 

394 

Gregorius  of  Njssa. 

S95 

Arofidius        and 
Honoriaa. 

The  Roman  empire  divideii. 

S9fi 

St.  AmbrcBlua  died. 

400 

Nemealus  died. 

401 

Grfek  Empetort. 

Plutarch  the  eon  of  Neatorius  flourished. 

402 

408 

TheoaoEins  U. 

409 

Macrobius.     Pelagina. 

410 

Sjneaina. 

412 

Proclua  bom. 

416 

Death  of  Hypatia. 

418 

4»0 

St.  Auguatine,  anil  Plutawh  the  s-.n  of  Koa- 
tonus,  died. 

434 

Sy nanus  flouriahcd. 

450 

Mardanus, 

Hieroolea  niid  Olympiodorus  flouriBhed.  Sjri- 
anna  died. 

457 

Leo  I. 

470 

Claudianus  Mamertinus  flourished.  Boethius 
bom. 

474 

LeoIL 

Zeno  Isanrions. 

476 

End  of  iht  Wti- 
Icrn  Ernpirt. 

480 

Sahnniua.     Cassiodoraa  hom. 

485 

Proolua  died.  Amraonius  the  son  of  Her' 
mias.      Hierocles. 

487 

Mneas  of  Gnia  flourished. 

490 

Msrinus  died. 

401 
618 

Annstasios. 
Jnstm  L 

Marinus  auooeedcd  bj  Isidorus. 

G2G 

Boethina  beheaded. 

527 

629 

The  Schools  of  philoaopliy  oloaed  at  Atiiens 

533 
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A-C. 

Greek  Emperors. 

5S9 

Cnssioiforus  retired  to  a  convent. 

549 

Damascius  and  SinipUeius  flourished. 

563 

Juslininn  IL 

575 

Tiberius  IL 

Cassiodorns  died. 

583 

Maiirilius, 

602 

PliocaB. 

C04 
610 
622 
636 

Iloraelius. 

Gregory  the  Great  died. 

Flight  of  Mahomet. 
IsiJorun  of  Seville  died. 

641 

Conatantine  III. 

and  IV. 
CoDstaus  II. 

6T8 

The  venerable  Bede  born. 

6S5 

Jnstiniis  II. 

691 

711 

Tiberlua  III. 
Pliilippious, 

713 

Anastasius  II. 

716 

717 

Tbeodosiua  III. 
Leo  III.  Isauricns 

T35 

Beds  died. 

736 

Aloain  born. 

753 

754 
776 

Conatant.  VI. 
Almnniour      the 
KhiJif, 

John  of  Damaaeua  died. 
Rhnba«u.s  M.iuni3  hom 

796 

Irene. 

Emperort  of 
Germwiy. 

800 

Cb&rlemagne. 

Haroun  al  Raaohid. 
Allvendi  fiouriaUed. 

804 

Louis  the  Pious. 

Alciiin  died. 

814 

Lol  halve. 

840 

Louis  II. 

855 

850 

Rliabinua  died. 

875 

Charles  tbflBaJd. 

J,  Scot  Erigena  eame  to  France. 

877 

Louis  III. 

879 

Alfi'eil  the  Great 

880 

Charles  the  Fat. 

8S3 

Erigen.i  died. 

887 

Arnolphe. 

891 

Photiua  died. 

899 

Louis  IV. 

UI2 

Conrad. 
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A.  C. 

Gemnnn  Emperors, 

■919 

Henry  theFowler 

9ST 

Otho  tbe  Great. 

P64 

Otho  II. 

Alfnrabl  died. 

DHO 

Avicenoa  born. 

Otiio  III. 

sna 

Gerberl,  Pope  Sjlvestor  H. 

1002 

Henry  11. 

1003 

SjlTssier  II.  died. 

1020 

Blich.  Const.  Psellus  born. 

1025 

Conrad  II. 

1034 

Anaelm  born. 

1030 

AvLcennn,  died. 

103!l 

Henry  III. 

10+2 

Lanfrano  entered  tie  cnnvent  of  Beo, 

1055 

Hildebort  of  Lavordin  bora. 

1056 
lOUO 

Henry  I?. 

Anselm  became  prior  of  Beo. 

1073 

P.  D.imiHnus  died.     Algn^el  boru. 

10711 

Abeliird  born. 

1080 

Barenjpirina  of  Tours  died. 

1080 

Lanfrnnc,  arohbisliop  of  Canlerburj,  died. 

1091 

Bernard  of  CUlrvaus  died. 

1092 

loya 

Rosoeliin  found  guilty  of  lierosy  at  Soissong. 
Hii<rues  of  St,  Victor  born. 

1100 

Psellus  died  (later,  no.  to  some). 
Euatraohiua  of  Niowa. 

1107 

Henry  V, 

1109 

1114 
1117 
1118 
1120 

112fi 

Lolhaire. 

Algliazati  d.  at  B.igdnd  (uc.  to  Hamtner). 
Alnnus  of  Uyssel  born. 
Atisclm  of  L..on  died. 
Abelard  tanglit  at  P.iris. 
Abi^lard  btonme  monk  of  St.  Dfnis. 
Willinin  of  Cbampeaus,  bishop  of  Cli5,lan3, 
died. 

Alsniel  died  at  Bagdad. 

11S4 

Hlldebert  died. 

1138 

1139 

Ilil 

1142 
lUii 

Conrad  TU 

Moses  Mnimonidea  born. 
Htilto  of  St.  Violor  died. 
Gilbert  us  I'orretanuB  became  bishop  of  Pula- 

tiera. 
AbcUrrI  died. 
Aeseiiibty  of  eecleBlnstics  a  t  Paris  and  Rlieima 

to  oppose  Oilbei-tus  Poi-reiaiius. 

1150 

LnmbarduB  wrote  his  Sentences, 

Will,  of  Conches  died.     Bob.  Pulleyn  died. 
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Fred.  Barbarossa. 


Henry  VL 
Otho  IV. 


Bernard  of  Clmrtaiii  diflJ. 

Qiibcrtna  Porretanua  liied. 

Peter  Lombnrdus  and  Hugo  of  Amiens  died. 

IHcliard  of  St.  Victor  »nii  Rotert  of  Melan 

died. 
John  of  SaliHbury  died.  Walter  of  SL  Victor. 
I'liuphfiil  died. 

ft  the  Qroat  born,  according  to  some. 


Moses  i.] 

Albert  the  Great  bom,  according  to  others. 
Peter  of  Poicliers  and  Averroes  died. 
David  of  Dinnnt    Anialrio  of  Chartrea  died. 
RoEer  tincon  born. 

rrotrs  died,  according  to  some. 
Michael  Scot  at  Toledo. 


13  Aqui. 


AdolphuB  of  Sas- 

Albert  I. 

Henry  VU, 
Lonis  V. 


end  Lulli  born. 

the  Gren^  doctor  of  theology  at  Paris. 
Alexander  of  Holes  died, 
rhomaa  Aqainns  went  to  Paris.     JEgidii's 

Cotoonn  born. 
Will,  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of  Paris,  died. 
Thomas  Aquinas  began  to  leolnre  on  Lom- 

Peter  of  Abaiio  bom. 

Foundation  of  the  Sorbonne. 

IroBsclSte  died. 
Niccph,  Blemmydcs  flourished. 

1.  Aquinas  became  Doctor  of  Theology 
Vincent  of  Bcauvais  died. 

Thomas  Aqainas  died.     Bonavantura  died. 
J.  Dons  Bcotus  and  Waller  Burieigh  bora. 
John  XXI.  (Pelr.  Hispaoua)  died. 
Albert  the  Great  died. 

Roger  Bncnn  died,  according  to  Wood. 
Henry  of  Ghent  died. 
Reiser  Bacon  died,  according  to  acme. 
Richard  of  Middleton  died. 
J.  Duns  Sootus  died. 
I  Qeorgius  Pachymeres  died  about  this  timo 
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A.C. 

German  Emporora. 

1K15 

Raymond  LuUi  died. 

Franc.  Majron  introduced  disputes  in  t 
SorboHue. 

1316 

.ffigidius  Culonna  died. 
Peter  nf  Abano  died. 

1322 
1323 

Occam  resisted  (l]e  Pope. 
HervS  [Hervieus  Kntalis)  died. 

1325 

Franc.  Ibyron  died. 

ia;iO 

1332 

Occum  eouglit  the  pratection  of  the  cmpe 

Will.  Durand  of  Saint  Pourjiun,  died. 
Theodoriis  Metochitn,  died. 

1337 

Wiilter  Burleigh  died. 

1343 

Ocoam  died. 

1346 

Charles  IV. 

1347 

Occam  died,  acooriJing  to  others. 

1349 

Tliomas  of  Bradwardine  and  Kobert  Hoi 
died. 

1350 

Peter  d'Aillj  born. 

1357 

Xhomas  of  Strasburg  died. 

1358 

J.  Buridnn  etiil  alive. 
Gregory  of  Kimini  died. 

1361 

J.  Tauler  died. 

180B 

J.  Oerson  born. 

1374 

Petrarch  died. 

1379 

Wenoeslaua. 

1380 

Nio,  Ornmns,  or  Orosmiua,  died. 

Thomne&Kempieborn. 

1395 

Bessarion  and  George  of  Trebisond  bom. 

]39(} 

Marsilinsoflnghendied. 

1397 

Henry  of  Hesse  died. 

1400 

Robert. 

1401 

Nicolns  Cusantta  born. 

1408 

Laur.  Valla  died. 

1410 

Sigiamunt 

MntthreuB  of -Cracow  died. 

1415 

Emmanuel  Ciirjsoloras  died. 

1419 

J.  Weseel  Gnusfort  born. 

1425 

Peter  D'Ailly  died. 

1429 

J.  Geraon  died. 

1430 

Theodorus  Gaza  arrived  in  Italy. 

1435 

Mavailins  Ficiuus  born. 

1436 

Raymond  de  Sabunao  taught  at  Toulnnse 

J438 

Albert  II. 

George  Genii!thua  Pletho  aiid  Bessarion 
pahed  to  rinronee. 

1440 

Frederic  lit 

Invention  of  Printicig.      Foundation  of  1 
PIntouio  .\cademy  at  Florence. 

Nicotae  lie  Cleiiinnge  Jied, 

1443 

Rodolphus  Agiitola  bora. 
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1453 

Taking  of  Con- 
eta  Qtinaple. 

1455 

Nioolaa  V.  diecl.     BeuoUin  bora. 

1467 

Laur.  ViiUa  died. 

14«2 

1>.  Pomponatius  born. 

John  Pious  of  Mirandula  born. 

1463 

1464 

Geo.  Scholarius  Genuadius  and  Kio-Ias  Ca 

a.inus  died. 
Cosmo  de'  Mcdioi  and  Pius  IL  died. 

1407 

Erasmus  born. 

1471 

Thomas  ib  Kerapis  died. 

1473 

Besaarion  died. 

14T3 

Perseoudon  of  the  Nomiaallflts  at  Paris. 
AugnaOnus  Niphus  born, 

1478 

Theodoras  Qnza  died. 

1430 

Thomns  Moi-e  born. 

14SI 

Frano.  Philelphu.s  died. 

1483 

Paulna  Jorios  born. 

1484 

Jul.  C»s.  Sculiger  bom. 

1485 

^odolphus  Agricola  di«d. 

I486 

J.  Argyropulus   and    George    of   Trebiswid 

died,  ac.  to  some. 
Agrippn  of  NetteBhcim  born. 

J,  Wwsel  diad. 

1493 

Madmilian  I. 

Lorenzo  d«'  Medio!  died.    Louis  Vivea  born. 

1193 

Discovery  of 

Hermnlniii  Bavbarus  died.     Theophrastus 
Paniockos  born. 

1494 

J.  Pious  of  Jlirundula  and  Angel nsPoIitianus 
died. 

1495 

Gabr.  Biol  died. 

1497 

Melanothon  born. 

1499 

Marciiiua  Fioinus  died. 

1600 

Dominicas  of  Flanders  died. 

1601 
1608 

jBVome  Cardan  born. 
Bernardinus  Telosius  bom. 

1509 
1612 

Alex.  Achillinus  died. 

1515 

Pelrus  lUmus  born.  MaoobiaTelli  flonrished. 

1517 

Beginning  of  the 
Reformation. 

162C 

Charles  V. 

1522 
1525 

J.  Reuohlio  died. 

P.  Pomponatius  died.     Fr.  Zorzi  floarished. 

1527 

Nioh.  Macohiavclli  died. 

1529 

Fr.  Patritius  born. 

1533 

Ant.  Zim.ira  died.     Jao.  Zabarella  bom. 

1633 

J.  Fr.  Pious  of  Mirandula  killed- 
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1533 

n;o,  Leonicua  died.    Vol.  ITdKel  and  Mon. 
taigne  born. 

1535 

II.  Cornelius  Agrippa  died.     Sir  T.  Mow 

1536 

Ertismua  died.     Fr.  Zorzi  died. 

1537 

Jnc,  Faber  died. 

1510 

BlarioB  Niiolins  and  L.  Vives  died. 
InstitHtion  of  tlie  JesQita, 

1541 

Theophr.  Piimoelsus  died.     Charron  bom. 

1542 
1543 

Giisp.  Contarini  died. 
Copernioua  died. 

1546 

Aaguslinus  Niphus  died. 

1547 

Jac.   Sadoteius   died.     Hio.   TauMllns   and 
Justus  Lipsius  bom. 

1552 

Paulus  Jovius  died.    Cfes.  Cremoninus  born. 

1653 

Sim.  Porta  died. 

1555 

1660 

Phil.  Molancthon  died. 

]5(il 

Franc.  Bacon  born. 

1562 

Ant,  Talteus  died.     Fr.  Sanohoz  born. 

1664 

Maximilian  II, 

1568 

Thomas  Campaneila  born. 

1669 

1572 

1574 
1575 

P.  R.imus  died,      Dan.  Sennert  bom. 
J.  Seniilvcdn  died. 
Robert  Fladd  born. 
Jnc.  B6hra  born. 

i!i 

Rodolph  IL 

Jer.  Cardan  died. 

J.  P.  Van  Helmont  born. 

Eerigard  born.     Alei.  Picoolomini  died. 

15B0 

Giordano  Bruno  quilled  Italy. 

1581 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  born. 

1583 

Grotius  born. 

158e 

Jac.    Schegk   died.      Lnc.   Vanini    and    Le 
Vayer  born. 

1588 

Bernnrdus  Tolesiua  bom.    lb.  Ilobbes  born. 
Val.  Weigel  died. 

1580 
1502 

15% 

Jno.  Znbarella  died. 

Mieb.  de   Montaigne   died.     Gassendi   and 

Coaieniiis  bom. 
R.  Deaoarles  born.     J.  Bodin  died. 

1597 

Fr.  Palrilius  died. 

1600 
1603 
1604 

Qiord.  Bruno  burnt, 

1606 

Nio.  Taurellus  and  Just.  Lipsius  died. 

I6I4 

MaCthins. 

Mart.  Schooel!  born,     Pr.  Suaroz  diet 
Fr.  More.  Van  Helmout  born. 

1619 

Ftcdlniiaij  IL 

L.  Vanini  burnt 
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Qertnan  EmpfTorB. 

1621 

J,  Biircliiy  dieil. 

1623 

Blniso  Pascal  born. 

1621 

Jac,  Bobm  died. 

1625 

Claaberg.  aealini,  and  Wittich  born. 

ltl2S 

Fr.  Baoon  died. 

1028 

Kud.  Qocleaiusdied. 

1630 

Huet  born.     C«s.  Cremoninua  di«d. 

1682 

F     Suae]  ei  died. 

Benedet  Spinoja,   J.   Locke,   SUt.   Regis, 

San    Puffendocf,  and  Rioh.  Cumberland 

b 
B  B    ke   born. 

1634 

1637 

Ferdiuami  IIL 

D       Se  ne  t  and  Robert  Fludd  died. 

lf>38 

N       Ma        nnehe  born. 

1639 

T           n  pnnella  died. 

1642 

G       eo  d  ed       Newton  born 

1644 

J  Bap   St    Vaa  Helmont  died. 

G  0    UB  d     d. 

1646 

Le  bn    sad  Poiret  born. 

1647 

Bay  e  bo  n 

1643 

He  be  t  of  Cherburj  and  MerEennft  died. 

1649 

'i   opp  u   d  ed. 

1650 

De  Oft   is  d  ed. 

ia-)i 

ft      am  of  Tscliirnbttnsen  bom. 

1664 

J  Se  d  n  d  ed. 

1655 

Gas  en     d  ad.     Chr.  Thomaai-.is  born. 

10d7 

Leopold  L 

1659 

A      He    eborii  died.     Wollaston  born. 

1662 

B     se  P  B   a  died. 

1863 

Benga  d  d    d. 

16S& 

1  L    u  e  g  and  Mart.  Schoock  died 

1666 

J  De  8  hon  died. 

1839 

Geu  nx  unl  J.  Cocc^us  died. 

1670 

Sorbifere  died. 

1671 

1672 

Le  Vaj«r  died. 

1675 

Sam.  Clarke  born. 

167S 

M.  Von  Kronland  and  Voetiua  died. 

1677 

Ben.  Spinoza  died.     Th.  Gale,  Fr.  Gliaaon, 
and  Harrington  died. 

1679 

Chr.  Wolf  born.    Jer.  Hirnhajm  and  Hobbsa 

died. 
Jo3.  GIfinyille  and  La  Rochefoucauld  died. 

1G80 

1684 

Berkeley  born.    Jao.  Thomaaius  died. 

1685 

Lamb.  Veltlmyaen  died. 

1687 

Henr.  More  and  Wittich  died. 

1686 

Cudworth  and  Parker  died. 

1094  . 

Ant.  Arnault  and  Sam.  Pnffondorf  died. 

Fr.  Hutcheson  and  Voltaire  born. 
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169S 

Nicole  rJieiJ. 

l(iS8 

G  ilth  i«nr  BcckeF  and  J.  Pordage  died. 

l(i99 

Fr    Merc.  Van  Hdniont  died. 

1704 

■ 

J   L  tkt  and  Bossuel  died. 

1705 

Joseph 

I. 

J    Riydied. 

17015 

linjle  diPd. 

1707 

S.lv   Regis  died. 

1708 
1712 

Tscliirnliauaen  and  Jacqnelot  died. 

lIumB  born. 

Ci  Q31US  and  Rousseau  born. 

1713 

Charles  VI. 

1715 

Malebianoliedied.     CondiUacandHelvetiaa 

bom 
Gellert  bom. 

171G 

Leibniti  died. 

1718 

1719 

M    Aug    Fordelia  died. 

J    Pouet  and  Rich.  Cumberland  died. 

1720 

Bonnet  bom. 

1721 

Huet  died. 

1722 

UoulamMlliere  illed. 

1723 

Ad™  Smilh  born. 

1724 

tt  oUnaton  died.     Kant  bovQ. 

Ne-wton  died. 

1728 
1729 

Chr  Tbumasius  and  ThUmmig  died. 

Sam     Clarke,    Collins,    Gundling,    and   i'r. 

Bud  leus  died. 
And   Rildiger  died. 

1731 
1733 

J    PneBtleybo™.     Mandeville  died. 
W   D=iham  died. 

1735 

Lc  Clerc  died. 

1736 

diaries 

Til. 

1740 

Freder 

OfP 

II,KiDg 

1742 

■uaaia. 

Garve  born. 

1743 

Jacobi  born. 

1744 

Baptist   Vico    and    Joaohim    Lange    died 
Plainer  born. 

1745 

Francis 

L 

1747 

Ft.  Hutcheson  died. 

1748 

De  Crouaa);  and  Burlamaqni  died. 

1750 

Rillinger  died. 

1751 
1752 

La  Mettrie  died. 
Hansch  died. 

1754 
1755 
1756 
1757 

Berkeley  nnd  Christ.  Wolf  died. 
Monteaquiea  died. 

Da-vid  Hartley  died     Gall  bom. 

175S 

Ch.  Reinhnld  born. 

1769 

Maupertuia  died. 
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1762 

Alei.  Baiimgiirtcn  ditd.      Fichte  torn. 

1765 

Joseph  IL 

Hevra.  Sum.  Kdmarai^  liitJ. 

17ti6 

Thomas  Abbt  and  Gotlaehud  died. 

1769 

Gellert  died. 

1770 

■Winckler,  D'Argens,  and  Formej  died. 

1771 

Helvelius  died. 

1772 

J.  01r.  Crr>mer  died.     Swedenborg  died. 

1774 

Queaniiy  died. 

1775 

Cruaius  and  Waloli  died.     Sohelllng  born. 

1778 

Hume  died.     Spanheim  bom. 

1777 

Meier  and  Lambert  died. 

1778 

Voltaire  and  ReusBeau  died. 

1779 

Sulier  died. 

1780 

Condillao  and  Battens  died. 

1781 
17S2 

Eroeati  and  Lesaing  died. 
Henr;  Home  and  iselin  died. 

1788 

D'Alembert  died. 

1784 

Diderot  died. 

1786 

Bnumeiater  and  Do  Mably  died. 

178e 

Mendelssohn  died. 

Hamann  and  Filangieri  died. 

1789 

Fcenoh   RbtoIh- 

1790 

Leopoid  n. 

A.  Smith,  F.  Hemsterliuys  and  Basedow  d. 

1791 

Eioh.  Price.  Danes,  and  Nettelblndt  died. 

1792 

FraD«i9  11. 

Victor  Cousin  horn. 

1793 

Bonnet,  Morifz,  and  Beecaria  died. 

1793 

Th.  Reid  died,     JoulFroy  born. 

1798 

Garve  died. 

1800 

Sol.  Haimon  died. 

1801 

HeidenreioU  and  Irving  died. 

1802 

Engel  died. 

1803 

J.  Beattie  and  Herder  died. 

1804 

1808 

Kant,  Jos.  Priestley,  and  Saint- Martin  d. 
Tiedemann  died. 

1808 
180e 

Bardili  died. 

J.  A.  Eberhard,  Steiubart,  and  Thos.  Payne, 
died. 

1813 

K.  Chr.  E.  Sohmid  died. 

1818 

J.  A.  ir.  Hlrich  difli 

181 4 
1816 

Fiobte  died. 
Meamor  died. 

leiB 

Ferguson  died. 

1817 
1818 

De  Dalherg  died. 
Platner  and  Campe  died. 

1819 

Jaoobi  and  Solger  died 

1820 
1S21 

Wyttonbach  ,ind  Klein  died.      Gall  d 
Feder  and  linhle  died. 

1822 

Eachenruuyi.-.-  died. 
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1823 

BeinlioM  and  ManSB  died. 

1828 
1829 

D.  Stewart  and  Eouterwek  died. 
Frederic  Sohlejtcl. 
Hegel.    Whateley. 

1832 

Erause.     Schulze.     Sparzlieim  died. 

Sciileierma.chei'. 

Brownson.     J.  Mill  died.     Kittor. 

]83- 
1839 

Ferdinand  IV. 

Fourier.     Wliewell. 
Schopenhauer  died.     Day. 
WnjUnd, 

1840 

Krug, 

1841 

Herbart.     Emfrson.     Upbim. 

1842 

Degeranda.     Sch  mucker. 

1843 

Franda. 

Fries.     Fr.  Baader.     J.  S.  Mill. 

Bnynes.     BouTier. 

1846 

EauoU. 

1848 

W.  A.  Butler.     Bkkcy. 

1849 

Hiokok. 

1850 

Jouffroy.     ChaljbEcus.    M'Cosh. 

185! 

Joseph  L 

Oersted. 

1863 

Diction,  dee  Sciences  PtiloB.  eompleted 
ForUnge.      Wighf  s  Transi.  of  Cousin. 

1854 

Hninilton's  Reid.     Sclielling  died. 

1850 

Hflmiiton,  Sir  Wm,.  died.   Schwegler'fl  1 
Pliilos.,  Transi.  by  Beclje. 

1857 

Haven, 

1869 

1860 

Yoong.    Dagg. 
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I860. 

F.  CHK.  BAUER(ir92-tDec.  2,  IHGO).  HXSTOIIY,  Bra ndis  (Greek 
andEoiiian).  JOURHAXS.  Zeilnekrifi  fiir  exaele  Fhilosophie,  organ  of 
the  Herbactian  School,  ed.  by  Allihii  &  Ziiler.  PSTCHOPHYSICS, 
Feohner.  ABTHUE  8CH0PEKHAUER  (Feb,  22,  ITSS-fSept.  21, 1860). 
O.  H.  SCHUBEBT  (ITSO-fJuly  1,  1860). 

1861. 

K.  F.  BdSCHEL  (ITSl-flSSl).  H.F.  W.  HIHEICH3  (1794-tl86I). 
JOTJSSALS.  Der  Oedanke.  ed.  by  C.  L.  Michelet.  PSYCHOLOGY. 
Feciiner.    F.  J.  STAHL  (1802-tl861). 

1863. 

H.  M.  CHALYBATJS  (1792-tI8G2].  LIFE.  Moleaeliolt  (L.,  circle 
of,  2d  ed.).     SCHOPENHAtFEK.   Gwinnor. 

1863. 

COMTE.  E.  Littri.  HISTORY.  Cousin  (5tli.  ed.).  KAW.  Vogt. 
PHILOSOPHY.  Comte  (2d  ed.,  Positivist).  PSYCHOLOGY.  Wundt 
(P.,  human  and  animal).  SCHOPENHAUES.  Franenstadt;  Linder. 
SOUND-SENSATIONS.   Helmholtz. 

1.8  64. 

FEEHIEB,J.F.  {1808-tIS64).  HISTOEY.  K.  Schvrara.  HUMAH- 
nY.  Jules  Michelet.  F.  LASSALLE  {1825-tl864,  H^eiian).  NA- 
TDBE.  E.  Ch.  Planclt.  POSITIVISM.  Comte  (Coura,  2d  ed.  fin, 
Cat&hisme,  9d  ed.),    Taiiie.    SCHOPENHA'DEB.   E.  Haym. 

861 
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1865. 

CODHITIOH.    Czolbe.      DIALECTICS,    Dubring.      A.   GUHTHEB 

(1785-11865).    HEGEL.   J.  H.  Stirling  (Seraet  of  H.).     HEBBART. 

Lcaiider.     MATESIALIBM.   O,  Fliigel  (AtomieLic).    PLATO,   Grote. 

PROUDHOH  (ISOg-fJan.  19,  18G5j.     BATIOMALISH.   Lccky. 

1866. 

CAUSAL  PEIHCIPIE,  Wundt  (Relation  of  axioms  of  phy«c3 
to).  COMTE.  J,  S.  Mill,  HENNISG,  L.  v,  (fOet.  6).  HIBTOEY. 
Brandis.  J.  S,  MILL.  J.  M'Co.-^h.  HOHPHOLOeY,  Ernst  HackeL 
SCHOPENHADER.  VIcloi'  Kiy.  I.  P,  V,  TSOXLER.f  WEISSE,  C, 
H.  (1801-tSept.  19,  ISfiS).     WHEWELL,  WM.  (ITGD-flSOG). 

1867. 

aiSTHETICS.  Lotae.  BEAHDI8,  C.  A.  (1790-tJuly  24,  1S67). 
COUSIN  (1792-tl8G7),  DHESStEE  {jMay  18),  HEEBAET.  Lang- 
enbeeli.  HISTORY.  Lewa^  (3d  ed.).  MAH,  Lyell.  MILL,  Sleb- 
biiig  (Logic),  PHILOSOPHY.  Trendelenbm^  (Historical  coiitri. 
billions,  finished).  ruCONSCIOUS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF,  ivrltten  by 
C-  B.  E.  V.  Hartmann. 

1868. 

COKTE.  (Eavres,  eS.  hv  Lhtr4.  DIALECTIC.  C.  E.  E,  t.  Hart- 
majiii  (D.  melliod).  HEGEL.  K,  Eoseiikranz,  JDS  XATURALE. 
Trendelenburg  (J.  N".,  on  tbe  basis  of  etliiea,  2d  edit.l.  PHILOS- 
OPHY. F.  Harms,  aOTHEEICH  (1707-11867).  SCHIEIEEMACKEK. 
P.  Schmidt  (Spinoza  nnd  S,j.  UNCONSCIOUS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF,  by  v, 
Hartmann  appears;  runs  through  many  editions  in  the  years  following. 

1869. 

F.  E,  BENEKE.  Dressier.  Z.  G.  CASUS  (1789-tJuly  28,  1869). 
HEGEL  Roserikrana.  HISIOEY.  Erdraann,  Dfihring,  Fisoher 
(modern,  5lh  vol.),  Zeller  (Greek).  JUS.  F.  v.  HoltzendoriT.  EE- 
LIGION.  Pfleiderer.    EIXIER  H.f     SCHELLIHG,  C.  E.  E,  v.  Hart- 

1870. 
BIOLOGY.  Hoekel.  GBEEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Cocker.  HEGEI. 
E.  Koatlin,  HISTORY.  Stockl.  LBGIC.  Fowler  (Inductive  L,), 
Kant  (Kirchm^in),  Trendelenbui^  (Logical  Iiiveatigationn,  3d  ed.), 
Ulrici.  PHILOSOPHY,  J.  E.  Mcyor.  PLATO,  Day,  SCHLEIBR- 
MACHEK.  W.  Dilthey  (Life).  SCHOPENHAUEEr  A,  de  Ealche 
(Eenan  et  S.). 
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1871. 

JESTHEnCS.  Sehasler.  BABBAGE,  CHAS,  (1702-tOct.  20,  1871). 
DIHCf  AM  SICH.  C.  K.  E.  v.  Iliirtnmnn.  GEOBGE  GaOTE  (1734- 
tJiine  18, 1S71).  HEKBART.  Ziller.  MANSEL,  H.  L.  (18aO-tl871), 
HATIOHAl  ECONOMY,  E.  Dtihiiiig.  SCHOFENHADEB.  Aslier. 
CEBEKWEO.  (tl871).  rBCONSCIOUS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  Jul. 
BahnBen,  G.  C.  Stiebeliiig. 

1873. 

AESTHETICS.  Scliasler.  ANTHROPOLOGY.  Uiizti  (MikrokosniiiB, 
2d  ed.,  completed)  ;  Perty  (tlie  mysterious  in  liuniaLi  iiiiture,  2d  ed.), 
BISLIOGBAFHY.  Buuliting  (ISiljOotlieca,  1867-1871).  CALOBIOT- 
IC8.  Bronn  (M  edit.).  CHAItACTEB.  8,  SniiloB.  DAEWINISM.  J. 
W.  Spengei  {List  of  writings  on  D.).  EHCYCLOSaiDrA.  B,,iiillct 
(lOthed.);  Meyer  (Hand-Lexicon).  FEDEEBACH,  L.  A,  (1804-tSept. 
13).  HISTOBY.  Baiinseu;  Cousin  {9th  edit.);  K.  Fisciier;  Kuhn: 
Ueberweg  (translated  by  G.  8,  Morris,  with  additions  by  Noah  Porter, 
Vol.  L).  HUME.  Jodl.  IMMOETALITY.  Liiz.  KANT.  Grapen- 
giesser.  LIFE.  Boeli.  LOCKE,  JOHN,  (Worka  trsnsl.  and  anno- 
tated bj  Kirehmann).  LOGIC.  Dittes;  Ulrici  (Conipend.,  2d  ed.]. 
LOGOS.  Heinze  {L.  in  Greek  Pliilosophy).  MATEHIALISM.  M. 
Payne  (PlijBiology  of  Soul  and  Instinct);  Weis.  ORGANON.  "Brau- 
bach.  PHUOSOPHY,  Eielil.  PLATO.  Barges's  transl.it.  cnmpltted. 
PEOPaiDEirriCS.  Beck;  K.  Hoffmann,  EEIIOION,  Pflcidercr 
(Mora.lfl  snd  R,) ;  Seydel ;  Sl6cki,  SCHILLING,  G,t  SCHOFEN- 
KATFER.  Asher ;  Promniann ;  J.  B.  Meyer.  SEKSE-PERCEPnOH. 
BiJae.  SPIKOZA.  Volkelt.  SPIRITTTALISM,  W.  Crookes.  D.  F. 
STRAUSS.  Der  alte  u.  d.  neue  Glaube  — the  old  Faith  and  tlie  new 
Faith  —  creates  a  great  sensation,  and  leads  to  the  publication  of  a 
large  number  of  works.  ER,  AD,  TREHDELENBUEG  (I802-f  J,in. 
24,  1872).  UNCONSCIOUS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE,  J.  C.  Fischer; 
V.  HaHmann  (3d  ed.).    WILL.    Wlese.    WORLD.   Boohmer. 

18  73. 

.ESTHETICS.  WerbHr.  ANIMA  MUNDI.  Dieterio.  ART.  Car- 
riere  (2d  ed.).  BACON,  ROGER.  L.  Schneider.  BRANISS,  J.f 
DARWINISM,  Schleicher.  DYNAMISM.  Chlehik.  EMOTIONS. 
Danrin  (E:itpression  of  E.  in  man  and  animiils).  ENCYCLOP.ffiDIA. 
Supplement  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  BrockhaiiR  completed.  HEGEL. 
Wiehelet;  Sehaaler.  HISTORY.  Diilmug  (2d.  cd.) ;  Lewes  (Ger- 
man,  2d  ed.) ;  Mawrice  (new  ed.) ;  Ueherweg  (Patristic  and  Scholastic, 
Keicke,  4th  ed.);  Vogel ;  Weber;  Zeller  (German  Philosophy  since 
Leibnitz).  KANT.  J.  K.  Abbott  (TranskL  of  Theory  of  Ethics); 
81* 
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1873  — (Cii»(mj«rf). 
Kircbmann  (Annot.  of  Logic).  LECKY.  Joiowicz  (2d  ed.).  LOGIC. 
T.  Fowler  (Deductive  L,,  5tii  ed.) ;  G.  Hagemaiin  (L.  ati.I  Noetics). 
MAN.  Otto  Ca?pai-i.  HATEEIALI3M.  Lange  (2d.  e.l.) ;  W.  Streisa- 
guth.  MILL.  J.  S.  {1806-tl873),  (Works  tmiiBlated  into  German, 
and  annotated  by  Gomperz).  MIND.  A.  Eiiiii  (M,  and  Body,  the 
tlieories  of  Llicir  relEition),  WATTIEAL  EIGHTS.  UlrJci  (Natutrecht 
in  Gott  a.  d.  Menach,  II.  i.).  NATURE,  Drosabacti  (Grades  of  In- 
telligence and  Morality  in  N.) ;  Langwieacr  (Dn  Boip-Eeyraond). 
HOETICS.  G.  Hngemann  (3d  ed.,  ace  Logic).  OSGANISMB.  Q.  T. 
Fechtier.  PHUOSOPHT.  Jacques;  Simon;  Saisset  (Manuel,  7lh 
ed.);  W.  H.  Hill;  Schweta;  Spir  (Critical  P.).  PLATO.  Dldot  edi- 
tion, completed.  PSYCHOLOGY.  F.  Dittea ;  Erdmann  (5th  edit.) ; 
L  H.  Fichte  (2d  Part,  Tanking  and  Willing) ;  Schell.  EELIGIOH. 
Zeising(E.andScience).  SCHOPEHHAtrER.  Venelianer.  SPINOZA. 
Wetzel.  8TEAUS3.  (Old  and  New  Faith,  eds.  4-6,  Epilogue  aa  Pro- 
logue, eda.  1-4) ;  M.  Blind  (Iraiialator)  ;  f  rohachammer,  Hierony- 
nii,  Huber,  J.  E.  Meyer,  Nippold,  Fhilippson,  Eauwenliofi;  Sporri, 
UlrieJ,  Weis,  Zirnglab!,  SCPEE8TITI0N.  Pfleiderer.  THEISM,  I. 
E.  Piclite.  THINKERS.  J.  E.  Garrettson  (T.  and  Thinking).  UN- 
CONSCIOUS, PHILOSOPHY  or.   E,  v.  Hartmann  (5tli  cd.). 

1874. 

ESTHETICS.  Stockl  (2d  ed.).  ANTHEOPOLOGY.  Perty.  APOLO- 
GETICS, Philoaophical.  J.  H,  A.  Ebrard.  AEISTOILE.  Works, 
Didot  edition,  completed.  BERXELEY.  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge  (Ueberweg'a  nofea),  ed.  by  C.  P.  Kraulh  ;  Fraser  (Selcc- 
tions),  CHAEACTEE.  Smilea  {2d  ed.).  DEEAMS.  Strumpell.  EM- 
PIRICISM. Pfleiderer  (E.  and  Scepticism).  ETHICS.  Seydel. 
TETICH.  J.  Miller  (F.  in  Tlieology).  GOD.  Ulrici  (G.  and  Man, 
2d  ed.  I.  Body  and  Soui ;  i.  Physiological  part;  ii.  Psychological 
part).  HEGEL.  Harris  (Journal,  viii.  351 ;  Eosenkranz,  tr.  in  Han- 
rifi'B  Journal,  viiL  1).  HISTOEY.  Flint  (Philoaophy  of  H.  in 
Europe);  Poeller;  Schultse  (Eenaissance);  Tliilo  (Modern);  Ueher- 
weg,  translated  by  Geo.  S.  Morris.  IDEAS.  Vera  (Harris's  Journal, 
viii.  107,  228,  289).  IMMOETALITY.  Teiclimuller.  KANT.  Ed- 
munda  (Harris's  Joum.,  yili.  S3S) ;  Laurie  (Harris's  Journal,  viii. 
SOS,  839).  LOGIC.  Anderson  (Harris's  Journal,  viii.  85) ;  Drbal ; 
Lolze ;  Mill  (8th  ed.) ;  Trendelenbm^  (Ariatotle,  Ttli  ed.) ;  Ueberweg 
(4th  ed.) ;  Vera  (HatriB'a  Journal,  viii.  13).  MATERIALISM.  Buch- 
ner;  Dupray;  Lange  (2d  ed.) ;  Tyndall.  METAPHYSICS.  Schluter 
(Aristotle's).    MIKD.    J.  Gaekell.    PANLOGISM.   E.  v.  Hartmann. 
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IS  7  4,- (Conlmued). 
PESSIMISM.  Hartsen,  PEDAGOGICS.  Kosenkrana  (Harris's  Joar- 
nal,  viii,  49).  PBOBLEMS.  Lewe?  (P.  of  Lil'e  iiiid  Mind).  PROPE- 
DEUTICS. Beck.  PSYCHOIOGY.  Drbal;  Ilagcraaiin  (3d.  ed.); 
Harms;  Harden;  Lindner;  Uirid  (GoW  u.  d.  Mensch,  piirt  I.,  2d 
ed.);  Wiindt.  BCHOPESHiBEB  Hai'ris;  Joa^iE  (Harris's  Jouinnl, 
viii.  316)  ;  Worfta,  ed.  Iiy  Frauonsliidt,  Iv.-vi.  SCIENCE.  Jevons 
(Prineiples  of  S.).  SOUL.  Biiiii  (S.  and  Body).  STBAUSS  (fFeb.  9, 
J874).  Be.  Bauer;  Eeusclile;  H.B.Smitli;  Stentz;  Ulrlci  (transl., 
wilh  introduction  by  C.  P.  Kniolli);  Zeller;  Ziepler.  StTPBEHAT- 
TJRAL.  A-  E,  WaHocu  (Scientific:  view  of).  WEISSENBOEN,  &. 
(fJuiie  4Ui).     WILL.    Kirclinei-  [W.,  Freodoni  of). 

1875. 
iESTHETICS.  Hermann;  Pluntlce.  AHTHBOFOLOGY.  Kant  (tr. 
in  Harris's  Journal,  is.  406).  AST.  Carriere;  Drelier  (A.  and  Psy- 
chology, 2d  ed.];  Selmlz  (A.  and  Beauty);  Werner.  ATHEISM. 
Albreclit  (2d  ed,).  BACOH.  K.  Fischer  {2d  ed.],  BERKELEY. 
Spieker  (Kant,  Hume,  and  B.).  COSMOLOGY.  Darwin;  Hiickel; 
Huber.  CRITICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Bergmonn.  DICTIOMAEY. 
Franck  (D.  dee  Sciences  Philosophiquea  par  une  SociSW  de  Profes- 
eeure  et  de  Savants.  2d.  ed.).  ETHICS,  Ltberatore  (6tli  ed.).  EVO- 
IDIIOH.  Cazellea  (Frotliingl.nm).  TEItBIEB,  J,  P.  Worlts.  FETI- 
CHISH.  Jacolllot.  QKOSTICISM.  J{.  L.  Hansel.  000.  B^mnd; 
Ulrid  (G.  and  Nature,  3d  ed.).  HEEBAET.  E.  Tliomis  (H.,  Spi- 
noza, Kant).  HI8T0BT.  Kniin  ;  Lewes;  Eitter  and  Preller  (Greek 
and  Eonian,  5lli  ed.,  Teiclimuller) ;  Tliilo;  Ueberweg  (Modem,  4tli 
ed.,Eeicke);  Zeller  (Greeks).  IMMOBTAlrTY.  Amdt  (Vicwfi  of 
the  Ancients);  "The  Unseen  Universe;"  Meyr  (2d  ed.);  Parow. 
JDS.  Liberatore  (6th  ed.).  KANT.  Paulsen.  LANBE,  F.  A.  (fNov. 
21,  1875).  LAW.  James  Paraons  (L.  as  a  Science).  LEIBHITZ. 
(Works,  ed.  by  Gerliardt.)  LOGIC.  Drohisfh  ;  Poetler  ;  Jevons  (Lea- 
sons,  6ih  ed.) ;  Liberators  (6th  ed.).  LYELL,  SIE  CHARLES.  (Nov. 
14,  i707-tFeb.  23,  1875.)  MANIA.  H.  Miiudsley.  MATERIALISM. 
Conring;  Doedes  (WeisFeabachj;  Lange  (2d  ed.);  Tyndull.  MEH- 
SELSSOHK.  BraBch.  METAPHYSICS.  Dumetde  Vorges;  Hageraann 
(3d  ed.);  Liber.itore  (6tli  eil.) ;  John  Miller  (M.,  or  the  Science  of 
Perception).  MOHIBM.  Noire;  Wii-th.  OHTOLOGY.  Dupont.  PAN- 
THEISM. Jundt;  Eettig.  PESSIMISM.  Pfieiderer;  Weygoldt.  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Duhring;  Hagemann  (3d  ed.) ;  Tobias;  Tongiorgi  (7th 
ed,),  P„  SCOTTISH,  McCosh  (from  Hiilcheson  to  Hamilton).  PLA- 
TOHISM.   Siein.     POSITIVISM.   Tissandier.    PRINCIPLES.    Eosen- 
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1875  — (Ont'^ft'^)- 
kranz.  PEOBLEMS.  Lewes  (P.  of  Life  and  Mind;  Foundations  of  a 
Creed).  PSOP^DEDTICS.  K  Klota.  PSYCHOLOGY.  liernard;  Erd- 
mann  (Lettera,  5(h  ed.);  Fortlage;  Potter;  t.  Volkmar.  PSYCHO- 
SHYSICS.  Benedikt  (Ethics  and  Jus).  KEAIISM,  E.  v.  Hortmann; 
Kirchmann.  RELieiOH.  C.  W.  Shields  (R.  and  Science  in  tlieir 
relation  to  PliOoaophy).  S0HEI1IN6.  Becker.  seHOPENHAUER. 
Klee  ;  Works  edited  by  Franenstlidt.  SCIENCE.  A.  P.  Peabody ;  J. 
T.  Seccombe.  SCIEHCE,  SOCIAL.  11.  E.  Tliompsgn.  SENSES.  R,  S, 
Wyld.  SOCIALISM.  Marten  ecu.  SOCIOLOGY.  Herbert  Kpeiicer. 
BOTH.  Corueiius  (S.  and  Body) ;  Lazanis  (Lite  of  tlie  S.) ;  Stiieide- 
maclier  (8.  and  Brain- activity).  aPEKCBB.  Synthetic  Phiioeophy. 
SPIHOZA.  Albert;  Basolt;  Giiisbei^;  Torbiglio.  STRAUSS.  Alien. 
neve  Glflube  (8th  ed.).  8YHTHET18M.  Eichard.  THOOGHT.  T. 
Hnghes.  UHCOHSCIOTJS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  V.  Hartroann  (7th 
ed.)  ;  Kluge.  UTIHTABIANISM.  Carcsiu.  VOCABTrLABY,  Bourdet 
(Priiidpal  Terms  in  the  Positive  Pliilosopby).  WILL,  Hazard  {Let- 
ters lo  Mill,  tr.  into  German). 

1876. 
ACTCAlirY.  Liebmann.    .ESTHETICS.  FecJiner.     ANTHROPOL- 
OGY. I.  H.  Fielite;  Kant  (tr.  by  Kroeger,  Harris's  Journal,  x.  3Ii 
Lotze  (Mikrokosmns,  Sd.  ed.).    AEISTOTBLIANISM.  Taiamo.     A 
TOMATISU.  El!imiContemp.Eeview,Sept.Beq,),   BUDDHISM.  Ki 
nouf(2ded.).     CArSALITY.  Bertauid;  Seheliwien.    CHANCE.  Foia- 
880;  Venn  (Logic  of  a,  2d  ed.).    DARWINISM.  Biichner;  DnMont; 
R.  Schoiid.      DBS  CARTES.    W.  Cunningham.    ENCYOLOP.ffiDIA! 
American  Cjclopsdia,  svi.  vols.  (Ripley  and  Dana),  finished:   Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. ;  art.  Philosophy,  by  E.  H.  Gillett  and  W.  L.  Symon  " 
ETHICS.  F.  H.  Bradley;  G.  Grote  (Fragments).    FATALISM.  T, 
Birks  (Physical  P.).     GREEKS.    Zeller  (PWIosopiiy  of  G.).    HED- 
ONISM. Watson  [Harris's  Journal,  x.  271).     HISTORY  OF  PHILOS- 
OPHY. Bauer;  Elmendorf;  Harris  (Journal,  x.  225) ;  Haven ;  Li 
8chwegler(9lhed.);  Ueberweg  (Ancient,  5th  ed.).    KAHT.  Dieterich 
(K.  and  Newton).     LOCKE.    Bourne.     LOGIC.    Kant  (Kircbman 
Jaaelie);  Konvalina;  Trendelenburg  (Aristotelian);  J.  M.  Willcox. 
LOTZE.  Lindsay  (Mind,  i.,  363).  MAN.    G.  Harris.   MATERIALISM. 
Biichner;  Du  Bois-Eejmond  (4th  ed.);  Lange  (3d  ed.];  Martineaa 
(Contemp.  Eev.,  Feb.,  March).    METAPHY8IC.  Appleton  (Contenip. 
Bev.,  Koremb.).    JA3-  MILL.    A.  Bain  (Mind,  i,  97,  509).     MIND. 
H.  Maudsley  (Physiology  of  M.).    HAT0RE.  Mivart-    PESSIMISM, 
Gaas   (Optimism  and  P.J;  Huber.      PKASTASY.    Frohscliammer. 
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1876  — (Cb"'™"^)- 
PHUOBOPHY.  F.  a.  Hartsen;  Kirkman  (reviewed  by  Manning; 
Contemp.  Key.,  Kovemii.l ;  Liberatore  (6th  ed.;  lustitutiones) ; 
Mchelel;  Sleudel  (in  Outlin,?)  ;  StocitI  (Lehrb.,  4tli  ed.)-  POSI- 
TIVISM. Pattison  (Cont,  Eev.,  March).  PKOBLEMB.  Fiiigel  (P.  of 
PhiIosophy,and  Solutions  of  them).  PSTCHOLOflY.  iJrentano;  Dil- 
lon; Volkmar.  KELIGIOir.  D.  a.  Brinton;  Fairbarn.  BCHOPEIT- 
HAUIB.  Adamson  (Mind,  i.  491);  Frauenstadt;  Gam;  v.  Hart- 
mann;  Helen  Zimmern.  BEHSES.  Beniatein  (Internal.  ScientiC 
Serie.?).  SEHSDAUSM.  K,  L.  Dabnoj.  SOCIOLOGY.  H.  Spencer. 
SPECCtAHON.  r,H.Fichle(mo^ti-eeeiLtiili«.*?»ofUerman).  8PKH- 
CEK,  HERBERT.  Synthetical  PhUoRophy;  Principles  of  Biologj. 
SPIHOZA.  Ethics,  translated  by  D.  D.  8.  SPIBITUAIISM.  W.  A. 
llaniiiioiid.  STBATJSS.  Fairbarn  (Cnnt.  Eev.,  May,  wq.).  THOUGHT, 
ENGLISH.  Leslie  Steplien  (E.  T.  in  XVIIHIi  Century).  TJHCOH- 
8CI0OS,  PHIIiOSOPHY  OF.  Ebrard;  Vaihingcr.  VOCABULARY. 
Third  ed,  of  Fleming's,  by  IT,  Calderwood;  Classjlieil  English  V. 
ZOOLOGY,  in  Eelation  to  Philosophy.    Lamarck  (Martin-Laug). 

1877. 

JESTHETICa,  G,  Allen  (Physiological  A.).  AEISTOTLE.  Kirch- 
mann.  ATHEISM.  Mallock  (Contemp.  Eev.,  Jan.).  ALEXAHDEE 
BAIN.  (fJan.lJ.)  BffDDHA.  M.Dodn.  CAUSES.  Jaiiet  (Final C). 
DABWIlflSU,  still  under  discussion  ;  new  editions  of  Darwin's  works 
appearing;  E.  v.  Hartniann,  translated  into  Frcnoh  byOaeroult;  E. 
Dceher  {Darwiniainus — Darwinism  and  its  [ilace  in  Philonophy) ;  Jos. 
KaM(D.  and  Philology).  DOUBT.  Pradez.  ECONOMY,  POLITICAL. 
Bastiat;  A.  L.  Perry;  J.  L.  Shadwell.  EDUCATION.  Kiddle  & 
Scliem  (Cyclopiedia).  EHCYCLOP.a;DIAS,  finbhcd  or  in  progress. 
Britannica  (ninth  ed.,  in  progress) ;  Brockhaus  (Con versat.  Lexicon, 
12tii  ed.,  in  progress);  Jolinson  (Department  of  Philosophy  edited  by 
Harris  and  Kraufh),linished.  ETHICS.  Landau;  Steudel;  Whinfleld. 
HI8T0BY.  P.  Eegnaud  (India).  ISEALBEALIBM.  Weij<.  IKHOB- 
TALITT.  Goescliel  (tr.  by  Vickroy,  Harris's  Journal,  xi.  65) ;  Theod. 
Strauss.  JOUBHALS,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  entire  or  in  lai^  part: 
Aeenarius  (Goring,  Heinse,  Wundt):  Vierteljahrsschrift  (Quarterly 
for  ScienUfic  PliiloBophy).  £raliwe/ieit  (Aijchereon,  Bergmann):  Mo- 
natshefte  (PhiloBophical  Monthly).  Contemporary  Eeview.  /.  H. 
Fiehle  (Ulrici,  WirtJi).  ZeitBthril't  (Jonmal  of  Philosophy  and  Philo- 
Bophicsl  CriticLsmI,  from  1837.  H/otvi:  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy (from  1867).  M.  Lamita  and  H.  Steinthal:  Zeitschrift  (Jour- 
nal of  Popular  Psychology  and  Philology)  from  1859,    Eihoi:  (Bevue 
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1877  — (Cbi(mwJ). 

PliiloBopliique),  from  1876,  G.  O.  Eobertsim:  (Mind,  a  Quarterlr  Ee- 
vlew  nf  Psydiology  and  Philiisopliy),  figm  1876.  KAKT.  E.  Caird. 
KIBCHMAHir.  PhiloHopliisclio  Bibliotliek  (a  Collection  of  tiie  Chief 
Works  in  Philosophy,  Andent  and  Miwiem).  TAYIKE  LEWIS. 
(tMar9.)  LOOIC.  G.P.Hajs;  F.A.Lange:  LogisclieStudien  (Log- 
ical Studies,  a  Contribution  to  a  Grounding  anew  of  Formal  Lo^c 
and  of  (he  Theory  of  Cognition).  METAPHYSICS.  Willcox.  MIND. 
Lewes  (Physical  Basis  of  M.).  MYTHOLOGY,  Goldziher  (M.  among 
the  Hebrews,  tr.  by  KMartinean),  KEW-KAHTIAMISM.  E.  v.  Hart- 
mann.  HIEVANA.  T.  W.  E.  Davids  (Contemp.  Eev.,  Jan,).  PHI- 
LOSOFHY.  BertBuld  (Social  P.) ;  Hartsen  (Ir,  into  French  by  Eeg- 
naud) ;  Hermann  (Antithesis  between  the  Classic  and  Romantic  in 
ModernP.);C.'Wright;Michelet.  PKOBIEMS.  Braden.  BEA80S. 
Magy;M<ilyneuj:(E,andFaitl»).  EELiaiON.  Hegel-Vera.  SCHOP- 
EHHAUEK'a  system  still  eiciting  interest;  hia  E^iy  on  Free  Will 
translated  into  French  ;  Morse  (HarriB's  Journ.,  xi.  152).  SOIEHCE, 
Tyndall  (Fragments,  5tli  ed.) ;  Schelling  (Tlie  Absolute  Idea  of  8., 
tranul,  by  Eila  8.  Morgan,  Harris's  Journal,  xi.  92);  Winehell  (8. 
and  Eeligion).  SCOTUS  EEIGEHA.  L.  Hoaek.  SEHSE-PEECEP- 
TIOH.  Duqnesnoy.  HEHEY  B.  SMITH  (fFeb.  7).  BOCIAIISM. 
Ferrai.  SOCIOIOOY.  H,  Spencer;  Duncan;  Scheppig;  Collier. 
SPACE,  Wiessner,  6PIB0ZA.  Camerer;  A.  B.  Lee  (Cont.  Eev., 
March);  Eenan;  Eotlisoliild.  SPIHITITALISM.  D.  D-  Home;  M. 
Perty;  H.  Tultle.  STEUDEL,  (Philosophie  ini  Urari-s)  Philosophy 
in  Outline.  Second  Part,  Pr.ictical  Questions  ;  First  Division,  Critique 
of  Etliics.  THEODICY,  Lorinaer.  THEOLOGY.  T.  Hill  (Natural 
Sources  of  T.).  DHCOKSCIOUS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  E.  v.  Hartmann, 
tr.  into  Freneli  by  Nolen.  VHIVEBSITIES.  Schelling  (tr.  by  Ella  S. 
Morgan,  Harris's  Journal,  si.  160).    VI8I0H,  Cliissen. 
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ABELino,  Peter  (lOlfS-1142). 

1.  Opera  (Par!i,  1BI6)  Camia  (1849). 

2.  llrefiil'^  tlhcoMi-edworku  (Sh  tl  JVo.i)  (1631  Bhenlicald,  1S39  Couiin, 

iSol  Ifeinke  n>irf  Lindeiiiohl). 
Belief.     Seholostio  Philospphy. 
AcADAuiE  <l«3  Sciences  Mvrales  et  Poiitiqaei. 

Ideology. 
AcHENWALf,  0,  (1719-1773), 
As.  S'c.di™/,  1750-1781. 
Statbttoe. 
AooKTiUB,  or  Concio,  Jumes.  (XVIth  Cent.) 
2)e  Ihlhodo  iioKitis.  aitiiim,     1658. 
Melbod. 
Adaus,  Dr.  Wm.     (1707-89). 

1.  Sermou  aa  the  Nalart  and  ObUjatlon  of  Virtue.     1777. 
Obligntinn.     aeclltade.     Sanction. 

2.  Etnoy  on  MIrai-he,  t»  aji.ioer  lo  Hame.     1751 
MirAolo3.     TestLmgny. 

3.  ^.«('j  on  Scl/-Ma,-der. 

Addiso:',  Joseph  (1872—1719). 
Sp<fl(o(or,  1711-1714. 

PacultLea  of  the   Mind    (Clnsaification   of).     FMiey.    Imnglnatioii. 
Pbyaiognomy.     Tafite.     Wit. 
^sop.    (Vlth  Cent.  B,  0.) 
Apologue.     Fable, 
AoomsTEB,  or  PhiJoaophiea!  StriciorBB, 

CoriBciousneaa  and  Feeling. 
AORIPPA.  Cornelius  (do  NBttesheim)  (148B— 1535), 

1.  Ds  laecHitaJlit  el  Vanilale  Sfiealiarum.     (1527.) 

2.  De  (kfulla  Pkllmophia.     (1533.) 

3.  Opera  (about  1550)  in  German.     1858. 
Auima  Mundi.     Archotjpe.     Theoeaphism. 
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Ahrrbb,  Hainriob.     (b.  ISOS.) 

1.  Ci.iii-1  de  Psycliol^iE.     2  Tola.    Paris.     1B3T-38. 

2,  Organisi^he   Slaalilehrt  an/  pUlot..authropol.  Oritndlage.    Vienna, 

(1860). 
CnusolUj.     Personality. 
Akenside,  Mark  (1121— n?0), 

Ths  Phnemei  ,>f  tlie  ImaglnaUan.     1744. 

Imagiaution  and  Memory.    Laughter.    TuBte. 
ALBEDTtis,  Magnus  (d.  12S0). 
ScholsEliii  Philosophy, 
Albisbkeiss,  or  Cadiari. 

Mnnicbeism. 
Ai-ciiTN,  Flaocus  Albinus.     (739—804) 

Opera  (.FmUmi)  1117.     a.  De  Saliom  Anima. 
B.,™lty. 
Ai-nnicF,  Henry,  D.D.  (1647—1710). 

a.  Ai-lla  LoiiicB  Compeniii«m.     1691.     h.  Tra«il.  ailh  Qarationt.     IS26 
Conceiving.    DeGnition.    IntentioD.    Notions  firet  and  second.   Sjllo- 

Albmbert,  D.  (J.  Lb  Rond),     (1717-83). 
Mllixgfi  rfo  Liltirat.  Amstsrd.    1767. 
Mehipbyaies.     Eeminiaconco. 
ALEXANDniA,  School  of. 

Motler,  Esmi  HhloTlg«B  s,ir  ricols  d'Alexaadrie.     Paris.     1820. 

Anima  Mnndi.    Boleoticism,    Eosiaay.    Emanation.    Pneumatojogy, 


n»d  TAeolog) 

■S7- 

1.  (1588-1636 


dopredia.     1630.     Four  vols,  folio. 


Abes,  Wni.     (1576-1633). 

ABMONiua,  Hormiie  (Blius)  (ab.  A.C.  500.) 

Commenlnrio  i»  Fradicamenta  (OaMiJor.)  ArUlntdit  (1546)- £i/.  1 
dh  (1836). 
Aoroamatical.    Organon.    Priepraadioamanta. 
AbpJIre,  A.M.     (1775-18361, 
Noanlogj. 
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a»AX*OijnAS,    [B.C.  500-423). 

Fraymeitt,  n/  l,i»  Worfr-,  ed.  hi  SffiniiftanS  (182T],  &iom  (1829).     On 
Sis    Pkiiaiophy,    Carm   (1797),     ftAidiermacAer  (ISIS),    .Braiw 

Atom.     Criterion. 
ABiiiMidDKn,  of  Mileiua.     (B.  C.  610— 64fi). 
S^hMermacher.     (1811.) 
Motbcmalics.     Potential. 
AsixiMEBEB,  iab.  B.  C.  656). 
arolke.     (L6S9.) 
Atheiem. 
Ahcilloii,  J.  P.  F.     (1761—1837). 

Euai  .iir  ridle  et  li  Smlim.  de  Vlnjim.    Milangei,   (1809.)     Baait, 
(1817.)     Soin.Eatait.     (132J.) 
Infinite. 
ksuKE,  X.  M.     (I6T5— 1764). 

1.  E>fai  .111-  ie  Bia>x.     (17«). 

2.  (B(iere8(ff«jo().     1766, 
Beauty. 

ANonoMicus,  (of  Rhodes).     (lat  Cent.  B.  C.) 

Metaphj'Eir^ 
AsSELM,  of  Canterbury.     (1033—1109). 

Opera[Gerb€re«).mb.2dr<HdbeH,[n2\.)    ly. /■mtii  (ISJ2.)    HaiM 
(1843).     SoNciiKe  ffemmcK  (Puii.,  1853.) 
Belief.     Optimiam.     Under:  Innrling. 
AM9EI.ME,  Anth.  L'AJjbe.     (I6s2— 1737). 

Sar  le  Saavrraia  JSiea  rfs.  a«c!eH,  (in  J/Zm.  rfe  P^eaA  d'7nKr.  «<  B.  L.) 
Good,  the  Chief. 
Antiocbds,  of  AskiLlon.     (B.  C.  Ist  Cent.) 

Aoademies. 
AnTiaTHEKBs,  the  Cynic.     (B.  C.  422.) 

Aktoninus,  M.  AnreliHB.     (121—180.) 

Di  Rebna  mil.  Lib.  XII.    (hmmtnl  Perpcl.,  etc.     Sludia  Operaque  Tk 
Gntaker.     Cambr.  1643.     Land.  1697. 
Beelilude. 
ApHLEina,  Lucius  (ah.  A.  D.  IfiO). 
Liber  dr.  Deo  SocraiU.     (1625.) 
Demoa. 
Aqdinas,  Thoiuas,  "tbe  Angelic  Doctor."     (1227— 1274). 

1.  Optra.     1670.     (re«i«,  1745-60.) 
Arbor  Porpbyriana. 

2.  Svmma  TAcologia.     (Nicolau)     Paris,  1663. 

Analogy  and  Experience.     Certainty.    Negation.     Ptivadon.     Sjn- 
dereaiB.     Will. 
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AqniBiS,  Thoraos. 

3.  Bs  VeHlale  Cntliolica  fidsi  contra  trrorti  gcvtaium.    (U 

Certninty.     Inlellcct.     Truth. 
i.  Opaicula.     (Cfper.  sii.) 

Intention  (Firat  and  Second). 
5.  Dt  Mngiaro.     (Oj>er.  ii.-xiii.) 

acminiscBnCB.     SoholiLatio  Philosophy. 
AncEsiLAUs,  (lib.  B.  9.  ZXd). 

AncHELius,  of  MiletuB,  (ib,  B.  0.  460). 

AncHiMEnBa.     (B.  C.  46T-28T). 

Be  Equilibria.     (Opera  Tofilii.     Oxford.     Vtn). 

Sufficient  Eeason  (Doctnne  of). 
AKcHVTia,  of  Tarentum.     (Vth  Cent.  B.  C.) 

Calegorj-. 
Abovkopolhs,  John.     (XVth  Cani.) 


3.  381-322).     (Aristotaliai 


2.   JIfElaplj.f™.      {Bohn.) 

Contradiction.     Criteriun.     Dispo'it  on      Element     EoteleLhy  Ex- 

dnded    Middle.     Form.     Hilit      MetaphvB  08      Method  Part 

Powar.      Principle.     Secundum    Qu  d      Thojlogy      Unity  Uni. 


6    P 
D  d 

a   P 
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9.  £!comm{ci. 

.0.  mitori^. 

hologj.     Metaphor  and  Simile. 
frjireralioue,  Libtr  de.     IIip!  Ifiaivtiits. 

Grammar.     Moduiitj.     Univorsal. 
LZ.   Dc  Memoria  et  Hemiuliccnlia. 

Memory.     Kemioiacence.     Train  of  Thoaght 
13.  Poet. 

Metjiphor. 

J)6  Gentnllont  A,um<,ll„a. 

Suture  (Course  or  power  of). 
.5.  Piysioffiiomy  |!purioui). 

Physiognomy. 


Qunntiir- 


nnd  proper. 


jooiefy  (Desire  of).     Do.  (Political,  Cflfoelty  of).     Spirit,  iiJnd  ai 

aool  [under  80ul). 
;osm.     (Sob  Organon.) 


Analytic.  Apndeiciio.  A  priori.  Argument.  Attribute.  Anto- 
naaton.  A.^iom.  Being.  Cnpacity,  Culegories.  Cause.  Causei 
(finul  doetrine  of).  ClioicB.  Conaoionaoess.  Consent  (argument 
fiMm  univertal).  CoFmogony.  Discuraus.  Bmpiries.  Enlhiisiasm, 
Bntliymeme.  Epiourean,  Essence.  Fallacy.  Hypotbesis,  Idea. 
Intellect  and  Intelligence.  Judgment.  Mind.  Monnd.  Motion. 
Nonlngy.  Number.  Objective.  Ontology,  Opposed.  Potsotial. 
Problem.  Proposition.  Propriety,  ftuiddity.  Kationaie,  Reason. 
Relation.  Scbolastiu  Philosopby.  Sensoriam.  Sensua  Commuais, 
Space.    Syncretism.    Transcendent.    UnivocaL    Virtual.    Virtne. 

Motnpbysics. 
Arnadlp,  Ant.     (1623-1694). 

1.  (£«»>■<■»,  43  Tols.  4io.     Par!,.     1775-53. 

2.  (E«vrts  Philatnphiq'iii  dr.  comprmniit ;  1.  lee  Ohjeclecnnire  lee  Medilat. 

da  Deicorla.     2.  Logiqne  de  Port  lineal.    3.  Da  Yraiei  it  dee 
FawHst  Mia,  (1«S.^).     (Joardaht,  1S4H.) 
Faculties  of  tbe  Mind,  (Classification  of).     Psyahology. 
ftBiroBiUB.     (326.) 

Diei,^itati!.n.  ndM.  Oenfei.iOrellive,  1816.1 
Immateriality. 
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BRIAN.     (lid  Cent.  A.  D.) 

1.  Opera  {D«hutr  and  MmUr,  Pari,,  18^8). 

2.  De  EtpedHionc  AUxundri  Mag«i.     (Kragtr,  1861.) 
Gymnosciphiat. 

iiTHUB,  Archibald.     [I14t-1T8T.) 

Blacaui-K,  o«  Tbiologieal  and  Litirary  Suijectt.     1803. 
Chance. 
lOHAH.     (1&15-1588). 

Th!  ScUolmasier  [U-3f>).     (Cylon,  1711).      ITort,  (-Sf™ 


Atom  IS  rs. 

Empiric.    Impreiaioii. 
AueusTiHE,  Auroliua.     (334-430). 

1.   Optta.     a,  lB6i,td!€ii»c  EdU.  1819-1700).     H  vols,  folio. 

b.  EdlU  Pa\ii,     Alters.  1836-1342.     11  vols,  rojr,  flvo. 
o.  SfisHt't  Edit.  1S41.     16  vo!;.  Sfd. 
d.  Cailla,^     1848.     43  Tola.  8to. 
S.  Be  OivitaU  Dei.     (Slra-ge.     1852.) 

Essence.     Evil.     (Good  the  Chief),     Idea.     Religion.     Theology. 


Se  Itagi^tro. 
Heminiscenee. 
Be  r™i!o(t,  lib.  XT. 

«8thelics.     Belief.     BlBaphemy.     Immateriality, 
JOuBTta.     (B.  C.  63— A.  D.  14.) 

Apothegm. 
iLus  Oblmos,  Of  Agellus.    (lid  Century.) 
IfoDiet  Attica.     Er.  Edit.  Oi-BKomI,  *c.     land.  IS24.   i  To!s.  8*0. 

rsTiN,  John. 

The  P:om<ce  0/ Jav!ipr,^le«ce  delerminid.  Lend.  1832,  [Hi'lA  an  oalUnf 
0/  a  Omii-te  0/  Lectwet  on  Oeneral  J«ri»pTudertee). 
Lan.    Sanction. 
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IHTH,  J.  H.  P.  Ton.     (1772-1336.) 

!rdm  Mmichenui-d,t>ne  H'tfnwig  ehiei-  Fmldam 

0«  Man  a«d  Ma  Hope  of  Immoilalil!/. 
[dimortnlity  (oftheSoul). 
i(ES,  (or  Ins  KoscHD.)     (Xlltb  Century.) 


Bacbmahs,  K,  F.    (1785-1SO&). 

Sunem  der  Logib.     1S28).     Tmi 
Enthjmome. 
Backer,  Geo.  de, 

is  Siclioimmre  de  Pravirben  Fi 


8.  e*m 


a  Truth. 


Aru     Genius.     Indaotioa.     SoowJsdge.     Prejudice. 
B4C0H,  Roger.     (1214-1202). 
SoholoEllB  Piiilosophj, 
IJASBAfl,  DnvM,  M.  D. 

/;iKc(  i-/s.     EMi<b.  1845. 

Inslinob.       

Bailet,  Samnel.     (ITSV). 

1.  Cellfrt  on  Ihe  Philoaophs  o/  the  Unman  Mi«d.     1851. 
AbBtrnotioD  (Logical).    Belief.    Fioultiei  of  the  Mind  (Clasi 
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L, 

Analogy.     Eipcrimantam  Cnicis. 
B.  n™rp„/ff,„,„,'„j.     Z„„rf,  1S51.     Svo. 
Inferenfs  and  Proof.     Ohaervalion. 
BiKIlTKLi,  Fred.  C. 

SnUnd  Em  ;.„«  0/  n  F„l„t^  Lift.     183S. 
Im  10  or  I  a  lit  J  (of  Ihe  Enul.J 
Balouv,  John.     (I6S6— 174S.) 

A  C.U.M«„  of  Tra.t>.  Lei<er  to  a  D«H.  DM,,,  ICeclU^d,.  L^r.d.  1734 

Balquv,  Thomns.     (1718-65,) 

Dlvi,,!  B„,„voU„ct  A„erl!d.     Und.  1803. 

Ef«miH.  "f  II,,  Human  Jfiad. 
NomEnoliBiD. 
Baptista,  Porta. 

T,-e„l!n  on  Ifalwal  Mag!e.     {1539—1591.) 


Bariow. 

0««U€cl!oH  J««„tii  Phj,ioUg,j  aad  hUllaUial  FhibHophg. 

BarOsius  iBnron)  Robert.     [XVtrth  Centurj.     Scotch.} 
3t/lo,,^g,!a,  a„i„tnU,.     L«;i,I.  Hal.  1867. 
Abslmctlve.     Liberty.     Whole. 
Binnow.  Dr.  Ibiiiir.     (1630—1677.) 

1.  W.,rlii.     {TilluUo,,).     1683-7. 

2.  Ssrmn,,,.         . 
Apprehsnfion.     Wit. 

a.  JlullicmaHcal  Zcc(«r«.     1J34. 
Intellect. 
Babtiov.  Sir  John. 

Avlahlngivphy.    Loixd.  ISir. 


O.     (17U— 1762.) 
2  roil.  Buo.    iVn.it/.  1750-SS.     Cf.  3ttUr  {116S.) 
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Batnes. 

£i>as  OH  Analt/Hc  nf  Lagiml  Formi.     Edhib.  1S50. 

Bkattib,  James.     (1735— 1S03.) 

1.  Etioy  on  Truth.     (1710.)     7lh  Edit.  1807. 

Analogy  and  Induclion.    Common  Sense.    Sentin.ent  and  Opinioi 

2.  Di,«^Hai:o«e,  Moral  and  Cnli<!oL     I7S3. 
Qeniue.     Qramtniu-.     I  magi  nation.     Mem  or j. 

S.   Thnry  of  Language.     (1788).     The  first  Ed.  appeared  loith  2. 

OmiuDiar. 
4.  EUme«l>  of  ilorol  Science.     (1790-3.) 

Appetite.     laclinnljon. 
8.  Emasi.     Poetry  a«d  Music.     Laughter  and  Ludierovi  CorapotxHon 

Intuition.     Laughter.     PaycliDlogy. 
BKiusoDBE,  Isaae,    (I6S9-1738.) 
Hiiloire  rfu  MamcUiime.     1734. 

Bbcnids. 

ZJi'ipi.iol.'ontf.    Apalhcia  Sapimtii  Stoici.    4to.     tbpenjaj.     1B95. 

Apnthy. 

Eelbhak,  TiiomoB,     (1760—1829.) 

Moral  Philosophy.     1801. 

Materinlism.    Will, 

Bebthaii,  Jeremy.     (1748—1832.) 

1.  Iiitiodtietloa  to  the  Principles  of  Marah  and Lrgislalioa.    1780.18:: 
AEcetl<:i?m. 

2.  Deontology,  or  I^e  .SciVneii  of  Morality.     {Boxcnug.     1834.) 
Deontology.     Stoics. 

Sonetion.    Utmty, 
BeiURD,  F.     (IT89— 1828.) 

Rapport,  da  Phi/sique  et  da  Moral.     1823. 
Litis. 
BEBKELF-r,  George,  Bp.    (1631— 17S8.) 

1,  Priaoiptii  of  Human  Knowledge.     1734.     1T76.     1820. 

AbatroMion  (Logical),   Eiternality.  Outness.  Pnemnatology.  Sign 
a.  Mciphron,  or  the  Miaate  Philosopher,  ia  Setiett  Biaiogaes.     1732. 
Anai  igy.    Beauty. 
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i,  SIHa. 

OhJeoUiro. 
8.  Enay  towards  a  Neii  Theory  of  Viiim. 

Outness.     Sign. 
«.   Thtonj  d/  ViHon  VindicMd. 
Sign. 

CnlnkpEy.     Consent  {Argument  from  Dniverjol).     Empiric.     Ei|iB. 
rimeiitum  Cruris.     McnlisL     ImmalerialiBm.     Sihiliam,     Botjon. 
Psych  ology.     Skeptieiam.     Spiritunlism.     Suggeslion. 
Bbrnard,  de  Chartces.     (Xlltli  Cent.) 
iligacoimna  el  Mi^roto.mo  (JfS.) 
Mncrocnsm  and  Microcosm. 
BsRNIER,  fronDis  (16^S-I6S8.) 

Abffjii  rfs  la  PhilmapHe  de  Oauendi.     Lymi.     Ifl78.     7  rola.  ISnio. 
A  priori  and  A  poslcriori. 
Beknoulli,  Join.     (1867—1748,) 
2Ji>doi<r«a  OB  Molio«.     17ST. 

Motion.  

Ehza,  Theodora.     (1519—1605.) 

.Sfj,;^  10  0':ki«m  on  Polygom^.     {Ti-actal,  fleii.  1563.) 

Poirenmr. 
BtBLB,  Tbe. 

Adoriition.     Biaaphemy.     Body.     Cardinal  Virtuea.    Certainlj-.    Do. 
miurge.     Drenming.    Gnome.    Proverl).  Prudenco.    Spirit.    Mind 
and   SoHl.      Space.      Syncretism.      Theocracy.      UEdersl.indiHg. 
Wisdom. 
BiCHAT,  M.  P.  X.     (177I-1S02.) 

1.  AuatomU  Gtnimle  appliq.  d  la  PTiysiaUgh.    Notiv.  Ed.    i  vols.  8to. 

Par!,,  1812. 
S.  Siir  la  me  et  la  Mori.     1802. 
Life. 
BiiFtBBEn,  O.  B.     (1693—1750.)     See  Leil.nita. 

Br.  ffamoni-n  PraUaUUM.     4to.     Tuiu.g.     1721—1740. 
Autoniiiton.     H.ntmony  Pra-aatablished. 
BiEAB,  Mains  de.     (1760— 1S24.| 

1.   (Eiiiircs  Phihsophique,  {Couiii.).     4  Tols.     Paris.     I8il, 

Soul.  . 

!,  JVnna.  Considiral.  ,i,j 
{Poslhnmoua.     Co 
CauEtLlity. 
8.  rlxfinentt  dt  Mabitude.     (Prite  Bsiny  o/ Jbf.  /■«« 
QnUt 
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Blaowell,  Thomaa.     (1791—1757.) 

ieder.  concerniiij  Mglhohgy,  8vo.  Lmd.  1748. 
Mjlhology. 
BtiiR,  Hugh.     (171S— ISBO.) 

i.  S^rmon>.     1777— ISOl. 

g,  tfclnre.  OH  Shilone  and  S^lk,  lettrsi.     178; 
Genius, 
Blackwood's  Maoabike.    Aug.  18SU. 
Thoofj. 


1.  J  iBcfureon  J/«M«rnr  jl/ol,,™.     jSond.  17S0. 
CBlBlepsy. 

2.  ElcmeuU  0/  3tedkal  L^lc.     1818. 
Experiuieutum  Cruois. 

Blbdsok,  Albert  Tnjior,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astron.  in  Oniv,  of  Mis- 
siesippi— (now  in  Univ.  of  Virginia.) 

1.  ,^11  Examiaai.  of  Edmatdt-  Liq.  into  the  Friedom  of  the  Will.     Pi'- 

laddphla,  IS1&. 

2.  A  Tktodieij.     Piilada.  18SS. 
B»iL 

BiBHii,  Jaoob.     (1576-1624.) 


Argumeni     TnteHeet  nod  Inlelligence,     Majiim,     Fcraun 
Soholastio  Philosophy,     Theory, 
BoiLEAD-DEaCREiOS.     (1636—1711.) 

Rntionoie. 
BoLisoBBOKE,  hotd  Henry  St.  John,     (1878-1751,) 

Wofkn  {Malhlt,  1754).     Phll„d^lphis,  1841.     i  rols.  Sto. 

Archetype.     Dualiam.     Irony.     Motion,     acminitaenoe. 
BONALD.      (175.^—1840.) 
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BoHAYENTDnA.     Ths  "Sempbio  Doctor."     (1221— 1274.) 

2.  OpErn.     [Home.     1&83-96.     7  vols,  ful.) 
Erstnsy. 

BOSSBL,    M. 

He  it.  a,n/,ovfrii  de  B^iitel  tt  Fdiilon,  lur  ie  Quiiliamt.    8 


BowKET,  Chnrloa  de.     (1120—1193.) 

(Eimres.     NeK/oAalel.     irTS-83.     6  Tols. 
Continnity.     Sotion.     PetfeotibUity. 
BoscovicH,  R.J.  (1711—1787). 


Di^erlalioM!  d»a  d,  viHbv  vivi:    4to. 
Force. 

1745. 

Ds  S^lls  Bs  L^„a  S€ficri6:>t.     Load.  177 
Jlypo  thesis. 

ET,  J.  B.  (1627—1701). 

a. 

Canuniaiaiici  Dies  tt  de  eoi-mtmt ;  IVi 

MB(.-  LilrcArhi 
2itt  dt  la  Cbiieupi 

Fflcnltias  of  the  Mind  (Clossifi  cation  of). 
2.  (Eiiirrta.     i9  vols.  13ino.     Pari;  1825. 

Error.     QuIetiBm. 
BoswELi,,  Jnmes  (1740-1796). 
Li/e  o/ Johnson. 


nmEB.  Btabop  ot  Mans  (b,  1783). 

2.  Hisloire  airlgie  de  laphihsophie.     2  vols.  Svo.     (1844.) 


1  (b.  1811). 

iniplei  of  Metaphyi.  a«d  ElTiic 

'.  Scienee  applied  'o  the  Eei- 

of  Religion.     (LoaeU  Led.  IS 

49.)     Ncic  Edit,  revised  and 

ted.     BoKlon,  1865, 

and  Instinct. 

n  Spsculativi  Philoiophg.     Boi 

(OR,  184S. 
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BoTLi.  Roberl;,Hon.  (1628—1691). 

1.  Worki.     6  voli.  4tD.     Land.  1772. 

2,  Eaqairy  inta  the  vatgarly  reetived  i 


Dt  I'Umm  deiaP 


IB,  Tjcho  (1546— 1801). 


BB.ETOH   LE  RAOHL. 

S«pfr  Lib.  PoUer  Analyt. 

laleutLOQ  (First  Had  Secoad). 
Bbewster,  D,,  Sip. 

UlUv^  »«  HalHral  Magic     BA  Ed.     1843. 
Magia. 
BmnoBWiTEii,  Eorl  of,  Kev.  F.  H.  Egerton  (1766—1829). 

TreaHisi.    C/.~l.  Chalo^ii-t.   2.  Kidd.  3.  Wheaell.   i.  Bell.   b^-Hogel. 
B-Buckland.     LKirhg.     8.  ProM.     (Sta  edit.     Bahn.) 
Cnoses  (Finni,  Doolrioo  of).     Design. 

Phrenology. 
BaouaHAK,  Henry,  Lord  (b.  1T78). 

1.  Pnlimiwrs  i»,VQ«r.e. 
Annljsis  and  Synth caia. 

2.  Natural  Th«>hys. 
Spaca. 

Browse,  Pater,  Bishop  (d.  1735). 

B,imii«  U«derslandi,.g.     2  Edit.     1729. 
Notion. 
Bkowne,  Thomns,  Sir,  M.  D.  (1605—1682). 

1.  Worii.     (BoSii,  1862.) 

2,  Faeudodaria  Epidemica;  Enquiries  i<ita    Vulgar  and  Canimon  Ei: 

TOM.     (aiKEd.     1672.) 

Idiosjuoracy. 
BnowN,  John,  Dr.  (1736-88).     (BruoonisB  Sshool), 

BhowS,  Thomna,  M.  D.  (1778—1820). 

1.  Lectnrei  on  tU  Philosophy  of  the  ffmnon  Mind.     18211. 

ABBOciation.  Conceplualiam.  Credulity.  FncuItiaB  of  the  Mind  (Cl»»- 
aiflcntionofj.     Friendship.     Idantity,     Taste. 
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Bnowji,  Thomas. 

2,  Obirrval.  on  He  Neilufc  and  Tsndeney  «/  Hiime'i  Docli-iue  conccming 

lie  lidathii  of  Camt  and  Eff>:cl.     XSO-l.     3rf  ^rf/f.  181S. 
Cnusulily. 

3.  LecKi'e,  on  Morai  Philoiaphy. 

wm. 

Annlogj  and  Metnphor,    Combination,   Fitness.   Hypnthesis.    Phjsi- 
olouy.     PowBf.     Slate.     Suggestion.     Train  of  Thought. 
BmrcKEii,  J.  J.  (1898— mo). 

Teatamea  ialrodvetioixis  in  hiiloriam  dotlrhia  (Je  idfi«.  Jena,  1713.  4to. 
AssooiatioD. 


Failh  i«  Ood  and  Mod.  Al^eism  compared.     2  toIb.     1S55. 
Alhaisia.     Certainty. 
Bdddeus,  J.  J.  (1667—1729). 

EUmmla  philomphm  prastita.     Halle,  1697. 
Auimn  Mundi. 
BvjnFisn,  Claude  (1661—1737). 

1,  Cotn-t  general  det  ecieiifet  (Tra<l4  de>  premifret  viriles 

titea/Fint  Tmlhi t  b.  Logic).     Edl.     1132. 
Design,     Principles.     Truth. 

2.  (Eaorei  Fhnomphiquea  {Bamliier).     18i2. 
B«1atioD.     SBntimeat. 

BcHLE,  J.  T,  (1763-1321). 

Commenlalio  de  Librii  Arislotelis,  Ryot,  cl  Adroamnt.  in  S.s 
lie  Organ.  Sielor.4!  Polil.  o/  A.     Deux  FonU.,  1732. 
18D0.     fi  Yols.  8vo, 
Actoamatloal.     AatioipatiOD.     Notion. 

nfppolytiu,  and  Hia  Age.    i  Tola.     Lor<d.  !S£2 
Theodicy. 
BtiBKE,  Edmund  (1720—1797). 

\.    Work,.     1793—1827.     {SdS.i,  1857.) 

2.  He/leotione  oh  Ihe  /V«i=*  SemUtioa.     1790. 

3.  Fiilot.  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  o/  our  Ideiii  on  lU  SuIUm 

ti/u.t.     1J73. 

Beantj.     Snblime  (The).     Taste. 
i.  Lelleri  on  a  Regicide  Peaee. 

Analogy  and  Metaphor. 
6.  De/e««  of  Natural  Soeielg. 

BuRLAMiQUi,  J.  J.  (1694—17481. 

Droit  aalmel  (Pi incip/cs  of  Naliiml Laic).     17efi-B8. 
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Philoiaphs  oflmtiMt  and  Reatoa. 

BDTfcEH,  Joseph  (1602— IJ52). 

1.  Fifteen  Semwnt.     1726.     {Upaa  Hamia  Nature,  or  Man  comidereS 

a,  a  M«r«l  Jge»,.) 
Apnthy,  Benevolenoe.  Couaoieneo.  Injury.  Koluf8(IIuinin).  Sjsteiu, 

2.  Six  Sermom,  preached  m  PuUia  Oecanom.     Appended  to  1.  m  Inter 

edlliaat.     (JVere  Yoi-k,  1848.) 
8.  The  AHslogg  of  Rdigloa,  Nalnrnl  and  Revealed,  to  tta  Cotulilntion 
andCoirH-fNal^e.    1136.    Ho.     With  tv,o  Di>eerlalio„. :  ^  Ox 
Pereannl  Idenlily ;  b.  On  the  Xalure  of  Virlue. 
Annlogy.    Afsoeiation.     Evidonee.     o.  Identily ;  6.  Filneas.     Habit. 
Moral.     2(ntural,     Theodicy. 
4.  letter,  to  Clarke.. 
Sp«co. 
BnTLEU,  Sam.  (1612—1880). 
Hiidlbraa.     1663-1673. 

form.     Intention  (Logieal).     Physiognomy. 
BnTLKii,  V/m.  Archer  (181t— 1848). 

Lsct.  OM  the  Hiefory  of  A<xe.  PUloaophj,  ed.  iy  Tkompsao.    Camh.  1858. 
Philad.  1857. 
Ontology. 
BinoN  II79S— 1824). 

Pootry.     Skepticism. 


tB02.     S  vols.  8vo. 


Origin»l«. 

De  Norn.  Awlog. 
Analogy. 
OALCBRWDan,  Hen. 

PhUotophy  of  tie  Infinite.      185*. 
Ab^lute.    iD^nito.    nQcoaditloDaL 
CawitfS,  Oeorga  (1588—1658). 
Syncrotiam. 
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CALOTine,  Abr.  (1612-86). 

Trealises  on  Ike  DoelrUe  of  Fin 

li  Pr, 

;««,>;« 

Noolosy. 

CiLVISlSTS. 

MetophjsicB. 

CiMBKinaE  JounuiL  of  Philosophy. 

Sophism.                       

CiKPANELii,  ThoDi.  (isae— lesB). 

De  Sensu  Ber,im  cl  Mi-gia.     4to, 

.    F. 

■fl^c/  1 

Magi=. 

CiMPHELt,  George  (I719-— S6). 

1.  On  Ihi  Gi-pei^    Preliminary 

rft-., 

nHatio 

Blasphemj. 

2.  Fhil'ttopTiy  of  KhetoHc. 

Evidence.    WiL     Wit  and  Humoor. 

3.  EiiseHalion  on  Mlrnck,. 

Mirnole.     Teatimonj. 

Psjcholugy. 

CiRDAiLLic,  -T.  J.  S.  De  (b.  1766). 

lludr,  h^vitnl  dt  Philos.     2  Vi 

ols. 

1830. 

Armijsis  and  Synthesis. 

CillLETON,  Comptoa. 

Philo,.  Umv^.  rfs  Anima. 

Carnkadks  (B.  C,  160). 

Aeadomics. 
CiiiPESTEn,  W.  B.,  Dr. 

Pri,.eiphs  of  Human  Fhstiology.     Load.  1846. 
Ideational. 
CARTESiiN,    (Sea  Des  Cortes.) 

Cerlftinly.    Bgoijin.    Porm.    Notion,    Porcop 

HiHanj  of  Fujeholosy.     3yo,     Leiptig,  1808, 
Life,  Psyohologj, 
CissuBOK,  Merio,  ».  D.  (1599—1671), 

A  TreaSiae  concerning  BntJiUliaiin.     Land.  1655. 
Enthusiasm, 
OasmAbn,  Otto, 

PeuehalogiaAmh-fpotnglea.tlvaaniiiia  JiimoHd  (foe. 


CHALUEns,  Thomas,  D.  D,  [1780—1847).     Works,  3S  reli,     Qinsgnw. 
1.  JValuroi  Thiotogy, 
Ath«lsm.     Hulioeis. 
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CHAbHsns,  ThomM,  D.D. 

S.  Si.-tt'liei  o/iloi-al  mid  Menial  Piih'aphif. 
Emolion.     Gratitada.     Mentnl  Piiilosophy. 
3.  Bridg^icHlf  Trtat,-,!.    Ad,:ptat.  of  E^lenial  Ifplure  la  Mor>.l  a> 
IiitelUct.  thmiii.  of  Han.     Zd  Edit.     1834. 
Obligalion. 
JJhaltb^us,  H.  M,,  Dr. 

BUtori<:al  Deeelopmtut  of  Sptcvlalioe  Pldlotophy,  from  Kant  la  Hig 
Traml  ip  E.  Eberxitim.     Edinbrng.     T.  J:  T.  Clurk.     JBSi. 
Sogmittiiim.     Notion. 

CSARUIPES. 

.  OHABnoH,  Peter  (1641—1613). 

De  la  Sagiue.     Jfouf  h,  1G23. 


Reininiaoonce. 

ChAdckii,     (ISaS— 1400.) 

Cnttltrliu-s  TaUK. 

Prologue. 

CHiuvms.     <,UH)—112i.) 

Lexhott  PbHoiepi.     1693. 

Caatingaat.     Essen  oe.     Focaltf. 

CaRBTIEN. 

£aaay  on  Logical  Method. 

Concoptlou  nod  Idea.     Logir\     Eealigm. 

Pnle. 
CaBYsipptis.    (B.  0.  IVth  Cent.) 

Ajiiom.     Eudemoaism.     Fatalism, 
OiCBBO,  Marcus  TnllLua.     (B.  C.  107-43.)     Life  bj  MiddlotoD,  1T41. 
/.  Opera.    (  Verburg\ai.)    11  vols.  8vo.     Amit.  1721. 
1,  EpJatota:  ad  P.  Atlieam. 

Aeroamatioal. 
a.  Di  Xal,ira  Searnm.     (Tr.  h>,  FraacMin,  1775.) 

Anthropomorphism.     Antic Lpntlon.     Consent  (Argument  from  Unl. 
versal;.     lanalo  Idens.     Nature.     Beligioa.     Sociot;  (Desire  of). 
8.  Be  0>alore. 

Art.     Definition,     Idea.     Ideal.     Memorin  teclinica,  or  Mnemonics, 
Method.     Tradition, 
*.  Tuiexilannriim  Diapulotioaum.     Lib.  V. 

Anthorlly.    Consent  [Argument  from  nniFsranl).    Enleleohj.    ajm 
coaopbiat.    RemiQiseence.    Stoies. 
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i.  Dtft'nb.itl,ci.onmtlinalam!i>,     Lih.  V. 

BoDum   Bummum.     Euda.     dood   (the   Chief).      Jastice.     Method, 
Hectitude.     Utiiitj. 
I.  Ve  OfficllK. 

Consent  (Argument  from  Unlrareal).     Oooasion.     Philofiophy,     So- 
ciety (Deaire  of).     BooiBty  (PoliUfli!,  Capacity  of). 
'.  Se  Fnto. 

Ethics.     FalDliam. 
I.  De  Invmtione  Rhfit>rlcn. 
Paonllj.     Ideal.     Occasion. 

i««  icu  d.  Amicilia.     {T,-.  by  Yonfft,  1861.) 
Friendship. 
).  Declorii  Ontwihui  iBralve.) 


12.  Ac<-liem;ec,r„m  Quasi.       ' 
Principlo. 

13.  He  Lfgibm.     ( Tr.  by  Barlam,  ]8«.) 
Sceietj  jDosireof). 

Ai^uieent  Arguiiients.tion,  Scleeticisni.  EoOQomlcs.  Eseenee.  Evil. 
MflgoaniiDitr.     Perception.     Scholaetio  Plii!oEopSy.    TempBranee. 
Cl-AiilE,  Dr.  John.     (d.ir59.) 

Alt  Baqnmj  i«ta  tile  Vavis  and  Ong!«  of  Evil.   (Boyle  Ltctaret.)   Loud. 
1720-21.     2  vols.  Svo. 
A  Priori.     Evil. 
Ol~iRKK,  Soniacl,  D.D.     11673—1729.) 
/    Wurkt.     i  YolB.  folio.     Zand.  1738. 
1.  Sermons.     Ifl  vols.  8vo.     Land.  1730. 

Adjuration.     Chanee.     Deist. 
S.  Letter  to  OodaeU  eoneerfting  lit  Immorlalilg  of  the  Seul,  tsM  four 
dsfmres.     eth  Edit.  1T31, 
AdscititiouB. 
8.  A  Demmstration  of  the  Being  a»d  AtlrihutM  of  Qed,  in  oppoiltion 
to  Hobbei.  Spinota,  £e.  (Boyle  Ltct.)  1705.   With  Butler;  Loiter, 
and  Olar&e't  Anaatn.     (SVI  Serm.  on  the  Seng  and  Aririb.  of 
God,  the  Oiligft.  of  Xalur.  Stlig..  and  tie  Truth  and  Oertainlg  o/ 
the  fhritL  Bevelalion.) 
OhoiCB.     Eternity  of  God.     Nature  (Course  or  Power  of ).     Possible. 
Bpnoe,     Volition. 
i    A  Co/leelioi  of  Papers  wSiVi  pasted  betneea  Leiimls  ajid  ClarJ^e  on 
JToi.  Philo'opig  and  Religion.     With  Bemarhi  on  n  Boot  tntilled, 
A  PkUoHophital  E^jmry  ooneeming  lfuma«  Liberty.     Land.  1717 
Necessity.     Scnsorinm.     Space. 
A  Priori.     Evil.     Eitneaa.     Natore  of  things. 
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OliBHBRl,  AIsiMdrinua.     {About  A.  D.  ISO— 120.) 

Optra,     (."oiur.     Ox/.  ITIS,      Fenfte,  IJsr.     Zefpt.lBBl.     Siromala. 
Lib.  viL) 

CUTOBiCBUS.     (B.  C.  160.) 

Academics. 
JIODHJB,  Chr.  Aq.  H.     (Born  at  Altonburg.     1772— I83B.) 

St  Virlnllbaa  qnai  CardinaUt  apprltanl.     ^to.     Lcipi.  1313. 
Ciirdioa!  Virtues. 
CooAM,  Thomas,  M.  D.     (USG— 1818.) 

1.  A  Pkilasopi.  Trtaliic  on  the  Pasiioxs.     Id  Edit.     Hoik,  1802. 

PflBsions  (The). 
B.  Ai<  Hlhhdl  Treat,  on  the  PaHion.,  founded  on  (B»  prineiplti  ifveHi- 
paled  in  th!  PMos    T,tat„c      Port  I.  0»  Welt-bei«ff  or  Happi- 
ncM.     1807.     Pan  II    0«  Coudiict  co^iduc  to  Mappiiieia.     ISIO 
Balh. 
Admimtioo.  Appetito    BenOTolenoo    Dcairo.  BlhicB.  PaaEiona  (The). 
8,  TheolagiealDIiqutiiltoii    a    0:i  Ifornral  Efligioit.    b.  On  the  Jeaiih 
Bitpmtalioa  reiprclmg  Rehgxon  nad  MurnU.     1812, 
MoDotbeism. 
OoMBBOott,  H.  T.    (1765—1837.) 

GjmaosDpblBl. 
CoLERIDSe,  Stvmuol  Taylor.     (1772— 18Si.) 

1.  Phyiiolog-j  o/  Ll/e.     Hinu  lowird,  the  formation  nf  a  •aori  «™pre- 

AfHS,™  Theory  of  Life.     PoHlnim.  Edit,  by  Wnlsoa.     18*3. 
Analogy.     Life. 

2.  Aide  to  Jtefteittion.     (1835.)     B(i  Edit.  2  vols.  8vo.     Lmd.  1343. 
Apborism.    Atloiition  and  Tliooglil.    HappinesH.    Instiuot.    Morality. 

Pradenca.     Reason  and  Uoaerstanding.     Theology.    Understand, 
ing.     Unity.     Well-being.     Will  [Freedom  of). 
8.  The  Friend.     ISOfl-ISIO.)     Famth  Edit.  {H.H.  Coleridgs.)     3  roll, 
Lnnd.  1&44. 
Apologue.     Method.     Naturo.     Keoann  and  Understanding. 
t.    Chtrch  mid  State.      (1830.)     Land.  1839. 

Conception.     Contraries.     Form.     Seugation  and  EeoepUoa, 
■     "    :,  an  EnglieA  Dioine:     (1353.) 

Conception  and  IJeo.     Entbasiasm.     Person.     Dnderstanding. 
1.   Worke.     1  vols.  8vo.  H.  Y.  1853. 
Instinct. 

ici-y  Reraaine.    4  vols.  8yo.     Land.  1835-39. 
son  [  Im  person  b1  I . 
iriiphla  Zilerana.    London,  18*7. 
oory.     IiunsceDdent. 

Welhod.     latradiict.  to  Eacyc/ap,  JUelrapot. 
Mothod.     Psojchologj. 
83 «  3N 
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Colehibcb,  StHnoel  TiLylw. 

10.  Lay  Sermone.    1.  The  Staltimon'i  Jfmual,  or  ihc  Siile  til  hcil  gaida 
to  politie.  tyil,  cm.     a.  hniah  32  :  20. 
UiKisrstandiDg.     Unity. 

Causes  (final,  Doolrme  of).     Fancy.     Talent     Theoaopbism, 
COLLAnn,  Royer. 

<E,ivn-t  compliirt  de  Esid  Irifit.  par  Joitfroy,  apeo  »ns  li'trodae.  Iiota, 
/ras'ti.  de  31.  Rayer-CuUnrd.     6  Tola.  Svo.     1823— 1S35. 
Ccnsciuusnes!.     Induction  (Principles  of ).    KaUonalism.    Sensibles. 
Spnee.     Time,     Virtual. 

Phrenniogy. 
CouENiua,  Amoa  John.     (d.  1671.) 
Anima  Mnndi. 


Fetichism.     Force.     ObEerratioii.     Positivism. 
CoUTE,  F.  C.  L.     (1783—1337.) 

1.  Traiti  de  Zigiiiario:t,  oil  exponi  del  loit  giaSr.  tuiv.  letq.  la  pnipt 

proapireni,  ttc.     1826.     1  vola.  Svo.     2d  Edit.  1B32. 
Method. 

2.  See  San,  •^-  ^■ 
Society. 

CoHrjiLLAO,  L'ttbbfi  £i!s««e  Bonhot  de  ("1715-1780), 

\.VArtd        ■  (■    ™i   Vm.  of  the  edition  d/ hit  WorIcip«b!uhed 


1749.     (VIII.v„led.<>fi7aS). 


Mem  i       ph  Rationalism.      Sensism. 

Soul      T  Th       h 

COBnoRCi;!,  J.  A  be  C  Mnrquia  da  (1743—1794). 

(E«vrei  Complllea.     Didol.     12  vols.  8uo.     1847—13*9, 
Perfeetlbilitj. 
COPBKHICUB.  H.  (H73— 1543). 

lU,  nvohUioaibai  orli.m  OelciUbut.     ffiiremierg,  1543. 
Ilypolhesis.     Tlicory. 
Coi'LZsrsjr,  Edmora,  D.D.,  Ep.  of  Llnndoff  (1776—1849). 

1.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Doslrinet  of  mceieitg  and  Predeit 
four  Diteoureea.     Sro.    Land.  1821. 
Analogy  (p.  21). 
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C0IT.ESTOJ(,  Edward,  D.  D.,  Bp.  of  Lla 
2.  Jifmai-i.     8vo.     iMd.  1864. 
Certainly  (p.  a*).     Tltoc,     Tn 


Cousis,  Viotur(17fi2)- 

CEaviva  philoiopiij'ii-  ds.     12  vols.  8vo.     (1840-40). 
L  1st  Sories.     Cours  de  Jn  Pliilo^.p/iie  Modeyue,     b  vols.  8to.     1816. 
'  1st  vol.  Histuhe  dei priuclp.  .y.(.  de  PhUuiBph. 

GHumfion. 
'  2d      "     /if^ci  i^H  bia«,  da  vra!,  tt  dn  bleu. 

a.  Philasophif  of  lAi  Beauli/id.     Translated  6y  Daniel. 

Nea  Yayi,  1S49. 

b.  Tke  Tnir,  Ihe  Bwnd/nf,  and  lie  Ooorf,  Lcctura  on. 

Tmiilaled  by  Wighl.     A'ew  Ywk,  1852. 
Ideal.     Sublime  (Ihe). 
■Sd      "    ^™i.  KHsr.nir.rs. 
'41h    "    ^col.  keotiaiie. 
'5th    "    £ar.dsKaat. 

Infinite.     Innate. 
1  nd  Series.  Coirra  tPffisf.  rfe  ia  WtVos.  KoJ.  (1S2S.)  3  vols.  8to.  1841, 
Coarsf  n/  Bin.  of  ilodera  PhUmophif.     Tra,i,laled  *j 
Wiglil.  O.  W.     St,o  York,  1852. 
■  let  vol.   Utrad.  d  PHistoire  gentraU  di  la  Phlht. 
'  3d      "    Esquitir  rf'une  Bist.  g(n.  de  la  Pkil.  a-  XTltU  Siec. 

Space. 
•3d      "    E-J-am.  daSt/tt.  de  Loche—tramlaled  by  C.  S.Hcury,  D.D, 


Bynlhesis. 
Z.  ma  Series.  Fragn'm  PMloiophiquei 
•  iBt  vol,  PhIL  ancitnne. 


Edeelicisia.     SehoListio  Philosop 

4.  Aiailard  rf",  (E«vree  wfdilts.    4to.  Parh,  IB 

d-e..  fdj.  II.  Ccii'lii,  tte.  1849. 

Uacrocosm.     NgDiinDiism.     Scholnstic  Philc 

E.  I>e  la  Metspigtique  d'An'slole  —  auivi  d'un 

ler  el  da  IZe  iivrei  de  Itelaph.    2d  Edit. 

Bnlelechy. 
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{VrosiN,  Victor. 

e.  (Bmcsj  Contpllleade  Platoa,  trad,  dit  gree  tafnne,  accomp.  d'nrjmn 
piUo,.  elde  ooUt  hitter,  a  philal     1825— IgJO.     13  vols.  8yo 
Myth.  -^ 

Absolnta.      ApparceptloD.       Cansalitj.      Empiric.      Idea  (p.   22i). 
Reaiism.     ReasDD  (ImperEon&lj.     Sucoesaion. 
CoWLET,  Abraham  11613—1691). 

Works.     ^2lhEdil.    2  Tola.  12mo.    Land.  1121.     (ffiird.  1172). 
A  DUooune  mxemhff  Ihe  Ga^ey^menlo/  Oliver Cromaxll.  Worki  11.  679, 
Bciomaoliy. 
COWPBK,  Wm.  (1T31— I8O0]. 
Taste  {Powara  of). 

Notiiiq. 
CBiie,  JohD,  Dr.  (2d  part  of  XVIIth  Cent). 

Testimonj'. 
Crates  (B.  C.  32S). 

Cynio. 
Ckbdzeb,  F.  (b,  1771). 

Symlolik.     3d  Edit.     1336.     TVarJ.  par  Guigniaxt.     Par.  1S2S-34. 

Myth  iLDd  Mjlhology. 

Cromeie,  Alexnnaer,  LL.D.     (1760—1842.) 

A  De/ewe  of  Philasaphical  mceuilii.     Svo.     17B3. 


Allinipl  la  etlnblial  Phyetogn.  wpon  Scieritljic  Principlei.  Glang.  1317. 
Phjsiognoiny. 
Cbodbaz,  Juhn  Paler  de.     (1663— irSO.J 


2.  An  of  Thi«lti»s,  (a  HEW  irfniise  of,)  mMer^fny  the  eond.:cl  and  im. 

prtaemtot  of  tie  mind.    2  vols.  Svo,     Loud.  1)24. 
Proprium  (The),  or  Property. 

3,  ^inmsi.  rfu  Pgrrkoniims,  ancisnl,  el  morfeme,  {offaiiisf  Bnjiti.)  Polio, 

Huge.     1733. 

Skeptieiem. 
OwiWORTB,  Ralph,  D.D      (I617— 1638  ) 

1.  FAo  Triit  htilha  al  Sytlem  of  the  Ui^v  vhere  i  all  tht  rentnn  nnd 
pUlotaphy  of  Alht  tni  u  w  /"  «rf  .f  c  {0  g  oll^  j  >M.  1G7S.) 
A.I rfacei-,  1837  WiJI/bsAt  «»  \i)fM  2i£;[  1773.  r.-nnjl. 
bs  BarrlioK.    3TDla  Svo      io  rf  1845 

Anima  Mandi.  Arohetjpe  Alheiam  Atoto  Cosmngonj.  Deism, 
Design.  Dlthe  sm  Pntal  am  God  ^oiura  or  F  rC8  (Pla«io> 
Nature  of  tbiog-      P  tenlml      Skfplic  -m      Theism 
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CDDiroRTTt,  Balpll,  T>.  D. 

a.  A  TriaU-t  cmicermng  Eiemnl  and  ImmulabU  Moratiig.     :!731.1- 

Certainty.     Sympathy. 
CoLVBRWELi.,  Nathaniel.     (1B50.) 

An  tUg.  and  leara.  Siicoai-a  of  the  Lighl  of  Nature,  {on  Proa.  20  j  27.) 
4to.  Land.  16B1. 
Natnre  (Law  of). 
Cfubeklahd,  Rioliard,  D.  D.  Bp.  of  Potcrborough.     (1632—1718,) 
De  Ltg!b«t  Xatara  DiiqiiUHio  Philosaphica.     ito.    £o«d.  1673. 
Bsnevolence.     Suggestion. 
Cttibnio  School. 
Hedonism. 

DijiiBON,  Ph.    (1794.) 

1.  Cawi  d'iitheUgiie.     8ro.     Par,*,  18i2. 

2.  Emh.'  gm-  tmncrie  de  la  FhilotopUe  ew  France  au  dixmueiim4 

eikde.     2  Tom.  8vo.     Par.  1338—1834. 
EuleotioisiD.     Ideology. 
DiUffiB,  Eraamu5,  M.  ».  F.  It.  B.     {1731—1802.) 

Zoo«emia,orthe  Lava  of  Organic  Zi/e.  id  Ed.iyo\a.S\o.  Edini.imi. 
Instinct.     ZooDomy. 
DlYjEB,  Sit  John.     (]57»— I62B.) 

Oil  (is  Jnuaortalilg  of  do  Soul     159S. 
Fancy.     Reason. 
DiV,  Jeremiah,     (b.  1773.) 

Oathe  WilHSelf-dettrminingpowtrof).     1ES8, 
Ability.     Inability  (Moral).     Power. 

1.  Hist.  Compar.  del  Ss'limei  de  Fhitosophic.    i  yols.  8vo.     18*7. 
Melhod. 

2.  Dea  Signet  el  de  PArl  dt  Penier.    i  Tola,  Svo.     1800. 


Philonophie  de  la  Salure.     10  vols.  8vo.     1804, 
NatHralisra. 
iBMoCHiTUB.     (B.  C.  4B0— 357.) 

Atheism.    Atom.    Cosmogony.    C^i^s^on,     Empirio.    Fatalism.   Ha 
ture  or  Force  (piasiio),     Speoies. 
E  MonoAN,  AugnBtHa,  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Camlir. 
Formal  Logic. 
Logic. 
B  QniBCEr,  Thomas,     (1788—1880.) 
1,  SielcJiet,  Uritiml  and  Prographical. 
Genius  and  Tnlent 
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De  Qcikcft  Thomo! 

3d  Edit.     ioBd.  1823, 

Mcmorj 

pEnonoi  D«v  1      (1600— :664,) 

Opera    1644      I    F)^,. 

Art.     Form. 

2.  Z>4  Prad!«am. 

Cause.    Qa»ntlty.    Spue. 

3.  Si  Pii.rerralilBf. 

Dmneoee. 

4.  /"raM.  Metaphgi, 

Metnpbjsks. 

6.  i«,™  Ji(./,-i.  1659. 

.           Proprinm  (The),  or  Property.     Species. 

UniTerMl.     Whole. 

Db  Sales,  Frnncis.    (I£e7— 1622.) 

Eoalojj. 

Dee  Cabtbs,  EbnS  (1S96— 1650)  and  Cartesia 

ns. 

I.  (1)  a.  Oiiera  Omma.  9  vols.  4to.    Amat. 

,  1692-IJOl— ins.     b.  Om. 

«iei,ia.     Vol-iv.     cEfiklola. 

Vo!,  Ti— Tlii. 

n.  (2)  Opera  PflWosoySica.     Edit.  Qiiarl.    Amtl.  1B63. 

(3)  3Iedllal.  de  Prima  Philotoph.  ia  guibui  Dn!  exiil.  tl  o.ifoi.  hum.  a 

Corp.  rfiif.  rffn.oii.  cum  rcspoiu.  aiiefon'i,  etEpia.  ad  Vatiiim. 
ImnginBlioD.     Infinite,     ObJeclivB.     Thoasht  nnd  Thinking. 

(4)  Pri..clpia  Philnaaphla. 

tt.  De  FrinelpilB  eogtiit.  Aiiwaq. 
b.  Be  Pri.icip.  rerum  mnlenal. 
AMr  buto      Essanoe      Indofin   o      Perception.     Quality. 

(5)  Diaerl  de  llflhoda      0    Sit  ho  I 
Error      Method 

(8)  Traelalue  de  pan  o  jiu«  an  mar     { Traill  del  Paitlont  de  i'Sme. 
P  r  1650  1 
Affect  on      Vans  ons. 
ni    [?)   (E  vreapar  Co  a         11  ^ols  8  o.     1826, 
Lfs 
(8)  lieg  la  add  reel  au»     ge 
Mfithemat  ca      Not  on 

Ax  om  Category  Causes  {V  ml,  Doctrine  of).  C.-ihsos  (Ooen- 
eonol  Dootnne  ot)  Cor  a  n(y,  Doobt.  Empiric.  Enthy. 
rocroe  ETtcna  on  Gen  ns  Idea  (22S),  Impression,  Matter. 
Mode  Optimi'm  Perfect  Primary,  PsyolioIoBy.  Reason 
Esn  r  urn  Sjo  ret  oo  Theology.  VlrtuaL 
DesMaistrl    T    e;h 

5o    iea  dc  S    Prie  sha     jh       '  vols    8vo.      185tt. 
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D»  TRAOr,  Deslntt 

£Umt«UiVId6ehgie.     6  vols.  1 8n 
Attention.    Melopbjaics. 
Dhtet,  J. 

Log<c.     1864. 

Introduction  (Mithod  or  Proco 
D'HOLBACH,  Baron  P.  U.  T.     {1T23-B 


DiAcoRAs  Of  MdoB  (or  Delos.)     (420  B.  C.) 

Atheism. 

Dick,  Sir  Tiiomas  L. 

Es-a^  an  TaiU.     Pre/ to  FHce  {q   v)oi 

I  'Ac  PiclaTtiqnc 

S™.  1843. 

Picturesque.     Taste 

DiL-noSN^iRK  des  Seiences  Philnsoph      Pa'  « 

\Ui^i,2      6  vols 

BoiBg      Consoio 

lisness  (Un 

Contraries.      Creation       Del«raiini 

im       Duamal.  n. 

Dntelccliy, 

Paonltj   {1851.     Moflality      Mode 

Hogation      Hoti 

,n      Pbj.io. 

logj.     Qnality.     (Juantitj      Soeiali 

m      Sp  ritualism 

Stoics. 

DiOQENBS   (B.  C.  41S— 324) 

EB  L/EBTjna  (2d  Cent  B  C) 

Hbri  X.   Or.  el  Lai    (Al /oira.  d,    Slephaa,,  Catnubon    Menagii). 
FoUo.    Loxid,  1664.  AmM.  (2  toIs.  41o)  1892.     Thr  Lioe,  a^d  Opi- 
nfoii.  d/  ifmiiieiK  Phihaophtri.       Trauilaled  ij  ro»af,     ioiict 
B(,;iit,  1853. 
Aoticipatioa,    Axiom.     Cjnic.     Eclocticiam.     Element     rdon{223). 


DODRl 

"rbstract. 

DOBAI, 

,I>BON. 

,     1839. 

S. 

Dt  Utr-,a.  1. 

■,Lo 

Eeligion. 

DOMITE 

,  John  (1573- 

-16il). 

Si 

'olhonalit,     A  dedar.  <if 

ii«t 

Bd, 

«at  .0  ^att 

ra%  Sin  that 

itm. 

■•i 

irtio. 

DOCBI, 

SuioidB. 

ADO. 

Elemecls. 
us,  John,  D,  D„  Bp.  of  Salisbury  (1T21-1S0T). 
.   Select  Work*.      SaU,h.  I82V. 
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DoDS(,A9,  Jnhn,  D.D. 

3.  Tkf  Cnterion;  or,  RuUi  hg  uhicK  the  Miraclei  tn  thi  Aim  Teat,  art 
rtf,li<iy.  /ram  Iht  Spnriu-ui  Miraclei  of  Pagam  and  Papiitt.     JCmt 
BdU.  1807.    4l4  Edit.  1833,  ami  in  his  Works,  p.  383. 
Mirncle).    Teetimaaj. 

rSeorj  of  Baman  Progrenion. 
Political  Soisnca. 
Drew,  Samuel  (IJ65— 1833). 

Ah  Orig.  £■»«.?  on  lh»  I«,«,nlir.  a»d  Tamorial  of  tit  Sii«.  Soul,/oundtd 
solely  upon  PAyit'd.  and  Aci(.  Friatnpla.  (1802.)  ili  Ed.  Zond. 
1S19. 

Dbomkohd,  William,  Sir  (d.  1SS8). 
J.  Academical  Qaeilion,.     1805. 

Idealism.     Principle. 
2.   (Edipui  JudaioM.     8to.     Land.  IBll.' 
Irouj. 
Dbdsius,  John  (1550—1616). 

A  CMtelioix  ofHelreii,  and  ArM':  Apolhegmi.     1812. 

Dbyheh,  John  11631—170(1). 

Forts,  frf.  ty  Sir  Waller  Scoit.     2d  Edit.     13  vola.  8vo.    Edia.  1621. 
Atlribule.     GBDiu!.     Type. 

DCMlRBAiS. 

Ema;/  on  Abilraction.     (Eiivrs,  CompUlei  (Dachoiat  A  iHUon).    T  vols. 
Svo,     1797. 
AbslractioD  (10). 
Ddff,  Rev.  W. 

Ei«nya  on  Oiigiual  Genius.     Lund.  1167.     Svo. 

Dtrua  ScoTDS,  John  (ab.  1265—1303). 

Opera  Omnia.     Lvgdmi.  1639.     12  Tola,  fol, 
Scholastic  Philosophy. 
rtTRABBUs  DE,  St.  Pourcoin  (d.  1333). 


iVIGHT,  Timothy  (1752— IS27). 

Thtology   explained  and   defended,  in  a  Ser(ct   of  Svraon:     (1818.) 
4  vols.  Svo.     Nea  Ycrlc,  1346. 
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I,  Bp.  of  Suliaburj-  (1001—1655). 


Gddersheiji.    (See   CHALTD^ua,} 
BovrADDS,  Jonalhap,  Presldenb  (IVO 
1.  A  QQtE/,,1  t,«d  siriet  T,.quh!i  in 

of  rte  Will,  ailh  Rewarka  o»  \I.o,d  Kanies'i\  Eisayi  on  the  Piia- 
eiplei  a/SloralUs  and  Sal  oral  Beliffum,  in  TO/.,Hit  /.  0/  iii  Works. 
Lo«d.  1831. 
Choion.     MoliTB.     Necessity.     Will, 
a.  A  Dliserlolio«  on  Iht  End/or  loAici  Ood  ortat'd  the  World.     Do. 
S.  Th<  ChrMaii  Doctri«e  0/  0.igi»al  Six  d^/euded.     Do. 
Ellis,  John,  D.D. 

1.  The  K»oiiledge  of  Divl«t  Thxngi  from  Rivtlation,  not  from  Seaion 

ar  Nature.     1T43.     Zd  Ed.    io«rf,  1811, 

2.  Some  Co«iideia/iont  "yon  Mr.  Locke'i  Hijpoihnit,  thai  lie  Tdira  of 

God  it  altaiaahle  by  Meat  of  Seflexio«.     A«  addilion  lo  a  book 
entitled,  The  Kiioaledge,  *c.     ionrf.  1743. 
Innate. 
Eltot,  Thamiis,  Sir  (1546). 

I.   Tks  Ooveniour.     1564.     (JVfio  erf.  bji  Eliai.     1834.) 

Abstinence.    Virtue. 
S.  The  Caitell  of  Htolth     (1534). 

EuPEBocLES  (ab.  443  B.  0.) 

EacvCL0P«Di*  BiirriHNiCA.     Ith  Edit.     21  vols.  4to.     1842,     S'i  Edit,  hy 
Traill  (noff  publisliine). 
The  Dletertotir.m  (Stewart,  Hariinloth).     9  toIs.  41o.     Ifi42. 
BNOVOLOPjiniA  Meikopolitaiia.     60  vols.  iio.     1S46. 

Soienoes  (The  Occult). 
Enfield,  Wni.  (1741—1797). 

The  nitl.  of  Philaiophs,  /jom  lie  Eorlieal  Timet  to  lie  Be</''in.  of  the 
Presait  Cent.,  drawn  up  from  Brueher.     2  vole.  8ro.     ioiirf.  1819. 
TheoEophlsm. 


Abstinenec 
Epionnus  (ab.  344  B.  C.  —  271)  and  Epiciireiin  Philoaopby. 

1,  PJjm-ni  et  ifeteorologiea.     {Schneider.)     Zeipi.  1813. 

2.  Fragmeaia.     (OrelUiu.)     Ltipn.  1818. 

Anticipation.  Atheisni.  Atnm.  Certaintj  |86).  Cosmogn 
ferion.  Eoleetieism.  Epimreon.  Endemonism.  Patalisi 
Logic     NaturiJism.     ViWity. 
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A  T  mist  if  /,™  a  MS.  v)rilte«  ah.  1600.     12ai;,     Zoprf,  1851 
Re^orvati™  CVfeiilall. 
EniSMlrs,  Pesideriua  (1487—1536). 

I    (1)   OjcraOmma      10  vols,  in  11  foL    t«gd.  Bal.  ITOS. 
(21  Adnjiar,  M  Op«>.     Do.     Vol.  IL 

(3)  Apclh^gmatum      12ido.     flo.i7,  1&58.     Fonfrii,  1S77.     (fiuvn 
f.cmthe  idag.^.) 
Adngo      Ap  phthegm. 
BsBiY  DM  CAi:SAi.iTy,  tj  nil-  U:,dergraduale.     Zand.  1854. 

Causality  (80). 
EssAT  UB  Cadse  ANJi  BfyEOT.     Svo.     Load.  1824. 

CousniUjirS). 
Essays,  Cambiiidbc.     (1856.) 
CasuiBtrj. 

ErBEBIDDK. 

Hfbrev,  Liteyalare.     8vo.     Zontf.  1856. 
Knbflla. 

ETBKOLOeiCAL   JOITIUIAI..       (1843.) 

Ethnographj. 
Euclid  (nb.  280  B.  0.). 

rSeSiemewMo/fiucJiU     (S'/nnon.)     15(1  ^d.    ion  rf,  18 II. 
Intuition.     Knowledge. 
fivLER,  L.  (iror-83). 

LelUM  d  line printesia  d'A/lemngae  {tellers  to  a  Oermnn  Prineen). 
ter,b.  IT6S-J2.     3  vola.  8ro.     Parit,  1812, 


Sea  An  of  Memory.     1312. 

MotODrta  Teobnica. 
FSsfiLON  (1651—175!). 

1.  <E,:m-e.i  ComjillCei.     10  rob.  imp.  8to.     Par.  1851. 
S.  llaxiinet  den  Sahita.     II.  233. 

Maiim.     Quietism. 
S.  Suy  faciaeiice  dt  Dit«.     L  89. 

PreEcienee.     Renfon. 
i.  Sill-  le  Q,iiSt!nne.     It.  Z2S.— IIL  672. 

Svi\.     Mjsticism      Quietism. 
Fkkqcsok,  AJum.     (1724—1816,) 

1.  Eesas  on  li(  ffia/oi-j  of  Civil  Soeiel-f.     Ilh  Edit.  Lond.  1 
Art     Civilily.     Savnge  and  Earbnrous.     Society. 

2.  Moral  Dnd  Political  Science.     2  vols.  4to      Edinb.  1T9Z. 
8.  ImliKila  o/ Moral  PHIriop/is.     1770. 
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FiRnntR,  Jsmes,  Viot. 

l,.^tiiMii '■/ ShVphyiia.     Edinb.  rf«<t  Lond.  1851, 

Agiil.>l<'gy.      Oaritrndktlon.      E[iistciiiiilus>'.      EsE.ncc.      linnaoDT' 
Tnflux  (PbfaicuJJ.     FbcnumeiiDn.    Pliilusofby.     TruLh. 
Fe  DCBTE  RSb  KB  K.I. 

1.  iledicat  Paschologij.     8vo.  1847. 

luingiuatlun.     SeDsotlon.     TsmperamenC 
:.  Diehlki  o/ the  Soul.     i2iao.    Load,  JS5i. 
Temperaaient.     Will. 
FKDEiiDipB,  h.A.  [b.  1804), 

Dax  W!,cn  ilir  ItsUgioa.     Ltipi.  184S, 


Ba.i7,  1561.     Pm-U,  1641, 
Hermetic  Boaka, 
FlOHTB,  J,  G.     (naa— 1814.) 

Sammtlichii  Werhe.   8  vol,  BeW.  1345— 46.    (Erf.ijS.".  .nn,/,ff.f,>(«.) 
^dtbetloB,     Ideolism.     Id  tuition,     IlihiUsni.     Objcctiva.      SensiiiD. 

FlGDIKIl.  Louis, 

L'Aldliimie  el  Les  Ahhlmiiles.     Paris,  1850—1356, 
Alcbcm;,     KosierLiai.in8, 
FiLi*soiBRT,  Qnetiino,     (lTa3— 178S.) 

So;(..M  delta  Lfgiikaioae.    If«ple,,  1J80, 
Society. 
FlsoDKBirs,  Julin  Ilonr. 

X>U»er/at.  da  Sl<^i^h  Ap-lhlioK  fah^  >u,peell..     41o,     L^.pt.  1718. 

jVoWJ  to  AriUatVi  Elhici.     Svo.     Dublin,  1350. 

Objective.     Qunntily,     Soul,     Spirit.     Mind  and  Oocasion, 
rtAVKi.,  Jobn.     (163?— 1691.) 

J)!>a.urie  of  ihe  Occo./oh,  (?«,,««,  IfaUire,  Jlist,  Groath,  onrf  Il,:«udia 
of  iUMBl  Ermn.     7,oiirfo«,  1691, 
Imcn,  Robert.     (1591—16^7.) 

Opti-ix.     Oppeulis'tii,  1617— I63S.     6  vols,  folio. 


<Eiw'-ii.     11  vols,  12D10.     Par.  1667. 
Perfectibility. 
PoRMEV,  J,  H.  S,     (1711—1797,) 

ie  Phllotophe  ChriHe,,.     2d  Edil.     leide.  1752, 
Psyohopaanycbiam, 
Foster,  C.  J. 

Ehmtui!  of  J«ritpndt:nc'.     Post  Gto.     IobA  ( ITailc™),  18S4. 
JnritprudeDce, 
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limoi).     (1644—1636.) 

tl.  lur  h  r?.ii.  de  la  VlrM,  on  «rr  la  ph.haoph.  de. 

is,  1B90.     12ino.       Diaenal.  rff  Phil  Aeadlm.     ISmi 


Nnmtan  Ma«de.     1845. 

Ptfiget  C!  Oharlnlauhme.     1831. 

Fn.mse  Tndiiiiiii.     1833-3B.    2  voTs.  ISmo. 

FbAbck,  Adolphe.     ISOfl. 
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1.  C'ld'cfuni  0/  Pura  Eeaaoi..      (Hay 

Jlaiios  Part.     2d  Edit.     184S. 
Cognition.     Conoeption.     Ideal.    MetBpbjeics.     MetbodolDgy 
mlogiEm  of  Pure  Beason.     Reason  and  Understanding. 

2.  Aiwlgsii  nf  K.  CntiiUiii  of  Pv.rt  Kensoii,  i-j  Ike  Trantlator. 

Loud.  1844, 
6p.ice.     Time. 


mtaphj, 
Utility. 
Absolut 

.  del  Mtfttn 
Aljstmet 

do7 

ogy.     Anti 

Belief 
Cnuso 
DelEt. 

Bonum 
(Doolrine 
Demonttr 

Cttlnlepsy.      Cntegory.      Can 


senee.  Facultiee  of  tbe  Mind  (Claasi 
Immonenf.  Imperntive  (tha  Categori 
dt;  of).     Icaste  (ideas).     InMiidoii. 
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Kant,  Tmmanael 

Itj  MoliTf  Nooginie  Noologisls  Noumenon.  Objentire. 
Odloligy  Outness  Percfp''™  Perfectibility.  Postulnfa 
Practical  Psychology  Ren  eon  Sr-hcma  SensMion  Subject- 
ivism Sublimfl  (The)  feuccessiOD  TheodjOT  Ttansi-enileiil. 
Dnoondilioned      Util.ly      VirloB 

Aids  Id  Log^t 

Analog}'  aod  Emmiilo.     Cause.     CondiMaD.     Demonstrution.     Sci- 

Ebfleb,  Jobn.     (I5?l— 1631.) 

DiisfH.  in  Epir^MH  Prolepain.     Batl.  1T36. 

Prinp!ple,o/Sea,omi.g. 
Truth. 
Kino,  Archbishop.     (1650—1729.} 

Smo^  oh  Ongia  of  Siiii.     Ti-aiulaltd  by  La«}.     4(S  EdX     CaaibHdgi, 
1763. 
A  priori  and  A  poateriori.     Bril.     Obligation. 
EiRBT,  Wm.     (17S9— ISoO.) 

Bridgtaaler  Treaihi  on  Hittor.  UbiU  and  ,-mi«<:U  >/  Auimal:    2d 


Logio. 
Ehight,  Pajno. 

Enquiry  into  Princlph,  o/  Taitt. 
Beimty.     Toste. 
Knox,  Ticesimus.     (1752—1831.) 

J's.ii/.,     ( Ww&3.     7  voli.    8v6.     ZoiiA  182*.) 
Civility. 
Ehause,  C.  C.  F.     {1731— 1S33.) 
Ahsolufe. 

i7oF.d-iool  o/j;,r  Middle  Ago. 

L*catn)E£. 

/rirt.  Fhilet. 

Antotheista.     FHCtitlous.     PaatbeiiiD, 
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Laotakhdb,  Ii.  C.  P.    (3d  and  ith  Cent) 

Slvlaa  Imtiluthiri,.     (Opera,  Par.  17*8.) 
Koligion,     Socletj-. 
Latins  oiirf  Bnriensiua;  or,  ThovgUt  on  lie  Ifatort  snd  Objteli  of  Tiata 
fad  Gemm.     Sdhib.  IJSS. 
Geniutt. 

Cauaea,  Ocenaionia  (Doctrine  of}, 
Lambert,  J,  H.     (1728-77.) 
13a,  A'cKe  Oi-janon.     1763. 
Orgoi.™. 
Laplace,  P.  8.     (1749— 3827.) 

£.jni  Phil.  ,«r  la  PruiabmiS^.     bth  Edit. 

Chnnoea  (Theory  of).     Meihod.     Testimony.     Theorj. 
lAnoMietiiEiiE. 

Latea>[,  Dr. 

Natm-al  History  of  Varieties  af  Man.     Land.  1330. 


LiTiTEH.  J.  C.     (17«— 1801.) 

Fhi/ii^gno^y.     [Tr.  hy  H««ter.)     6  Tola.  4 io.     irSi-flS. 

Physiognomy.     Temperament. 
Lat,  Edmund,  Biahop,     (1703-B7.)     (See  King.) 

Innate. 
Law,  Eev.  William.     (1683—1761.) 

TheosophiBin. 
Le  Brum. 

Genius. 
Lb  Clerc,  John.     (1657— I73B.) 

BibUomqm  ChoiHc.    23  Yola.    Amit.  1703-13. 

Le  Orand. 

Imlilut.  Philotephia.     1675. 
Eitenaion.     Individual, 
Lbibkiti,  Godffoy  William.    (1616—1719.) 

1.  Opera  Omiifa.     6  rata.  4to.     Oenea.  1768. 

2.  Opera  PhilaiopMca.     Berlin,  1840. 

3.  (E»vret  Biitariqurt      Eol      Hanam,  1843 
4  <Evvrei  iIalh4maUq«e>     Btrlin,  1349-50 

4    <Eiivre>  d'aprii  lea  iISS    Ongx«aux.      Torat  Premier.     Didat    Fr 
Par.  ISSB. 
Anticipation,     Appereeption      Aolomalon       Cause,      Causes   (final, 
Doctrine  of).    Conoeiung      CinoepL    Continuity  (Law  of ).    Con- 
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Lbiikitz,  Godfrey  William 

trudiLtian  DeflDition  Determinism  Djnimisin  Ebloclioisio, 
Empiric  EiEenoe  Evil  Force  Hnroiuny  Iljlmoiem  Idsi 
Idontitj  IpursomlJ  Iniii.fi  iitc  Indifoorniblos  (W-nl'tJ  of)  In- 
dividual Inertia  Jnrisprudanoe  Rnowled^i"  Mined  Neces- 
sity [Doea-ine  of)  KoogoniB  Hoology  Hulions  (intumvc). 
Opt  niisoi  Pareeptions  [obscure)  Perfeotibility  Prestionoe 
Priillion  Psjohology  Reasin  (delurnjlning)  S^ianti .  Media 
Soul  Spnce  Spent  in  eily  Sufficiei  t  Pcjson  (Doilni  o  of) 
T  ibnli  East.  Jteodicy  Ihoology  Truth  Vh  ety  Unily 
Leiebiok,  RobBrL     |I6n-84) 

Tieulonmd  iMtwa      Tramlated     Load  1623 
Keason.     WeU  K  ng. 
Lkiaitij,  John.     (1B91— 17SB.) 

Vien!  o/Deimhal  WrUeri.    Zand.  183T. 
Deists.     Theisni, 
Leldt. 

Dii  Dliaoii  df  SocroU.     1838.    1S50. 
Demon. 


Sill-  U  Droit. 

LEasmo,  Q.  B.     (1739-61.) 

Perfeclibility. 
t'EsTnASdE,  Sir  Roger.    (1818— 1701.) 

Fablei  of  ^aop  and  olher  Emmail  llfi/lholosiiU.    Fol.  Lond.  1704, 

FublB. 
LEDCii-Pua.     (Bet.  4th  nnd  5th  Cent.  B.  C.) 

Atheism,     Atom.     Cosmogony.     Criterion.     Force. 
Lewes,  G.  H. 

1.  Sionrnphlcal  Hxit.  of  PMlosipig.     4  vols.     1845. 
AcDsmist.     Belief.     Idealism. 

2.  Comre>  P/,il<M.phy  ef  Scieiicen.     1vol.     1S63. 
Pofiitivism. 

Letir,  Sir  G.  0. 

1.   Oil  the  I«fiueue,  of  AiilhorSlg  in  Matltra  of  Opinion. 
AtithotHiy.     Fact.     Opiaiuo. 

3.  Slclhodi  of  Obstnalina  in  Pa/ilic,. 

Custom.     Law.     Bationals.     Science.     Specioa.     Etalialics. 
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LiBOT.F.T,  Du  Fresroy.     (I6T4— 1755.) 
Slatoii-e  dc  la  Philoiapk.  Ihrtneu. 


1,  I7T7.    lOrt  Eilifion, 


Combinntion  and  Conncclion  of  Ideas.  Combination  of  Ideas.  Coa- 
EGiottsness.  Cuslom.  Definitioti.  Entbuaiasiu.  Error.  EsEsnee. 
Evidence.  Esperienee.  Bitenslon.  Psoulties  of  tha  Mind  (Clni- 
Bifieolion  of).  Identical  proposition.  Idenlity.  Identity  (Personnl). 
Ide.nlogy.  Inference.  Innnte  (Ideas).  Inluitioo.  Knonlodga. 
langungs.  Liberty  of  the  Will.  Maxim.  Memory,  Mods.  Kii- 
fural.  Notion.  Pereeption.  Power.  Prejudice.  Probnble.  Qun. 
lity.  Reason.  Keflectios.  Relulion.  Eeoieujbmnce.  Society  iSa. 
sire  of).  Spue.  SubstnncB.  Succession.  SuBgealioo.  Syllogiim. 
Tttboia  RoB.n.  Testimony.  Thought,  Time.  Unity.  Univereala. 
Volition.  Will.  Wit, 
%.  Tio«gliia  conceniiiiff  Education.  9ih  Edit.  1732. 
Educalion. 


8.  A  Simaune  of  mraiUi. 

Miracle. 

4.  Of  the  Conduct  .>/  Ike  [r»d!rir«nd,;ig. 

Theology. 

&.  Life  b^  Lord  Ki«3.    2d  Edit.     Lmd. 

1830. 

Oblignllon 

Abstrnotlon,  logical   (p    10)       Analo 

gy       Antipathy 

A'fooiadon      Aiiom      Body      Cn-i 

inlily      CaoBilioi 

CiioiCB      Concepliun  and  Idei      Cu 

^science      Conlii 

tirn      Fcstnsj      Enipin        FHCtilio 

JS      Idea      Ideal 

N  ogunic       Hoology      Ob.erval.on 

Ps3chology 

biuttion      Senses  I Reflei)      Senais 

m      Soul 

Gisns,  C      (210-273  ) 

rWuDH  itfnjfc™.     12=10.     Francf.MW. 

Magie. 
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us,  C.  T.  (b.  B.  C.  96.) 


LoLLr,  Raymond  (1235—1315). 

LoTHBn.     (1483 — 1646.) 

Pajchtiponnjchisin. 
LrMiI,  Sir  Charlea. 

1.  3la««al  of  EUmealni-y  Oeotogs.     ilh  Edit.     1852. 

3.  Prhwiplci  of  Gtalogij.     Slli  Edit.     ISaft. 

MiOAULAT,  T.  B.  (1800-60). 

Esmya.     2rf  Edll.     Land.  1314. 
Apophthegm. 
Maccai.i.,  Willmm. 

EUmeati  n/ rud!v!dualim.     8fo.     Und.lUI. 
Individual. 
M'CosH,  Jiimes. 

1.  Tl,e  Method  of  the  I>h-!«!  (?M*r»menf,  Phi>ieal  nriti  Moral.     Edinh. 

13S0.     3d  Edit.     1S52.     5lh  EdU.     1356. 
Anliinony.    Arc  holy  pe.    Ait.     Constionsoess.     Ion  n  to.     Lnw.     Pro- 
vidence. 

2.  T!,i>!eoirormio,idSpcc.  Endiin  C'rnt.(bg  M.£  D:a-h).  2d  Ed.  1S5T. 
Aniil.igue.  Chiinec  Classifieiition.   Hgmulogoea.  Ilomotjpcs.  Imagi- 

nntlon  and  Memory.     Morphology.    Wit  and  Humour. 
Mackistosh,  Jiimos,  Sir  (1T65— 1832). 

1.  JliKetlniieoul  Worki.     2d  Edit.     Land.  1S5I. 

3.  ClneilaHoa  on  the  Progrtn  of  Ethical  Philosophy.     Bncyo.  Brit 

( II'ArBst!.) 
Emotion.     Eudcmonism.     Naturnl.     Theory,     Train  of  Tiinueht. 
S.  A  DlKour,,  of  Ike  La«,  of  XaUre  and  of  Nation,.     (IFori,,  161.) 

t  Ou  He  Philo«>piii:«l  Gem«i  of  Pama  and  Locie.     ( II'«>-'-<,  Hr.) 
Crittoli.     Undprslnnding.     Wisdom. 
MlcnoBIua,  A.  T.  (mid.  of  Vtli  Ceut.]. 
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Uadah,  Martin  [ITZ6— 1S13). 

Ththjpha-iTn ;  a  TrenHas  cm  Femnle  Emn.     ITBO. 

Life. 

Mahomet  (510—632). 


Maiko] 

nOE: 

i  (1135- 

—1205). 

St 

■eJVtmc 

lim  {(r. 

BMXtorf).     B. 

Maieti. 

E  m 

5,  Counl 

b  (1763- 

-1821). 

fl<. 

Thar 

'o'rooy. 

Majob, 

,  JdI 

Co 

B.B.S 

irmiy  01 

<  l^«  /■{. 

■.t£ot.k«fth. 

Si: 

1610. 

MALEiRANcnE,  Nioolns  (1633— iri5). 

1.  De  la  riirlierclie  de  la  vSrili.     Stpt  Idil.    i  vols.  12mo.    Pari,,  V, 

{Ths  Seniek  n/Ur  T^'ith,  Sraml  ly  Toylor.     Oxford,  IBB*.) 
Anthropomorphiani.    Causes  (Occasional,  DoctrlDs  of ).    Error.   1 
Sseluded  Middle,     Passions,     Perfectibility.     Prc-judioo. 

2.  Ealretiens  iUtaphstiqiien. 
Optimism. 

8.  Trails  de  Morale.     Rollerd.  IBS4. 

pByehoiogy.     Beason.     Spiritualisio. 
MlUKERTUS,  ClBUdianuB  (Kour.  470). 

MiBJiEyiLi.E,  B.  (larO— IMS). 

BenCTolenoe. 
Makkh  (Illd  Cant.  A.D.)  and  Manicbeaxs. 

A  priori.     DuBliam.     Evil. 
Mahbel. 

1.  Frol.  logic. 

Coaoeiring.     Concept.     Definition.     FacuHiea  of  tlie  Mind  (Clas: 
onUon  of).     Induction.    Intuition.     JudEment.     Law  .^nd  Fo 
Matter.     Metnphj-sics.     Ontology.     Syllogism.     Thougbt. 
S.  Aldrloh,  icilk  Notti.     1849. 

Definition.     Intention. 
8.  Aa  ExamhiaUo»  of  Mr.  Ma,wlcg,  Titory  of  a  fixed  ,Mli  o,d 
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UanDBL  de  Pbho^ophip'    X  LUBAen  de  Colleoes.     Parli,lSio. 
KeminiBOonce.     Iheodicj      Utilitj. 

Prel    mil  3    E»«S    ««    CaU>;dg^,   Aid,    to  R^ficcH^n.      iSeo  Colb- 


Mahtin    Sa  nt 

Pncumi  tology      Xbaosophisni. 
Mabi™,  T.  H. 

Pkllcophit  Spiriluali^li  rfB  in  JValurf.     3  torn.     Far.  1849. 

Nature  (PliUoBopby  otj. 


■.  a  T«m.     PniU,  1843. 
Manloheism. 
2.  ff/«/"i.-e  rfs  ia  Philiaaph.  dam  «f.  Mapporti  ari^  ReUQim.     Pari, 
1854. 
UnderstaDdbg. 

KiDKICB. 

i/orai  nnrf  Mclaphs'ical  PhUatophi,. 

Aoronmntioal.       BlBcticiEm.       Eoteleohy.        Etatnity.        Socundun 
Quid. 
Matbe,  Z. 

KolioQ. 

Mayo,  H.  (d.  1850). 

CEitdepaj. 

r,-aH.i.  of  Kane,  Cr!l!c,;vi  r,/ Pure  E,a>B«,  «>!ih  Ifoli,. 
Apparception,     ApproheDsioa.     Ideal.     Opinion, 
Meinrhs,   C.  (1147— 1310). 
Jieiaiiira. 
Apathy. 
Mbjehits  (18BZ). 
Noology. 
Melabcthoh,  Philip  (I49T— 1S6S). 

Opera.     ( WiUm.  1601.     Brelschueider.     28  vols.     18S3~1B«0.) 
Bntflleohy. 
Melito  (ab.  177). 

AntJiTopomorpbiam. 
Mbsdelesoun  (1729-88). 

aiatbctka. 
Mekcieh. 

Pe  Jr.  PerfcctmUIS  Hnmaine.     8.0.     Pari..  1S«. 
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Michael  Ahoelo  (I4TS — 1561). 

UlCHELKT. 

Examin  C,-lllq«t  de  la  3Ulnf!i.  d'Aiialole.     Sto.     Par.  1S5{ 
HICKIE1V1T7,  Adnm. 

Tra^liiion, 
Mill,  James  11773—1836). 

Aiial!/il>  o/lhf  Pt^Hommia  of  the  Suman  Mi::d.     Loud.  1S21 
IdentioD.     Will. 


dgm  L  S  m      N    m      0 

L  E  B.  R 

2.  Euoy,  <m  tome  Vniellled  QaacUou.  of  Pol>U<.al  Economy.  Land.  1B44, 
Experience.     Idea  (ZSS).     gcioDCfl. 
MlLTOW,  John  (16(18-74). 

I.   Pro,e   Woyit(Sl.Join).     S  TOls.     iniii  1848-53. 
S.  Poitlcal  Wori>  [Brsdatt).     0  vola.    Loud.  1B3i. 
Anlinomj.     Copncity,     Education.     Paucj,     Idoa. 
MigsNA  (oommenccaab.  B.C.  30). 


Sl«dt/  of  jSelhelics.     aiirinnoli,  1856. 
Genius.     Poetrj,     Tad.     Talent. 
MoliSub  (1622—1675). 

Femma  Som«lei.     16B3. 
Henson, 
MoLiK*  (1535—1601)  und  Molikists. 

Apcthy.     Scientin,  Media. 
MoLlTolt,   J.   F. 

PMlotoplie  de  la  Tradition.     8vo.    Parii,  183' 
Tradition. 
MOHBOBDO   (171W9). 

A«sie«t  MiH-pisti<^>.     3  vols.     Edlnb.  1779. 

Being.      Cnpacitj.      Cntegory.      Cause.      CT>d  tin  gent.       Di 

Enlelecby,     Fancy,     Form.     Habit,      rntellecl.     Mutter. 

phjsiea.    Mind.    Port.   Philosophy.    Pmdicnta.    Prltotiun. 

Time.     Whole. 

3.  OrisSu  and  Prognu  of  Languagt.     U  EdU.     6  vols.     Edwl 
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Uont£hokt. 

Gi-aMoiairg  Gi»t,al  on  PhUatophit  dit  Laugw,.  2  (om.  8vo.  J 
Graoimw. 
MoMTBflOUiEU,  Chiirlea  do  Secondat,  Biiron  of  (1889— 1655), 
1.  L'Hiprltdalai:     (CE«i>.t..     7  vqIs.     XwXo-J.  1T7T.) 
Laud.  1JS2. 
ClnaEiGmtioD.     Jurisprudence.    Juslioe.    Law.     Snrage. 
i,  Henry,  D.  D.  (1614-8T). 
.  rSeo/oilfini  ITort..     Folio.     ioFid  IJOS. 

Htcdoiiqi'PitVofopSicni  ir>-iimg».     iiKEdiHoa.     Folio. 
1712. 

■(.  less. 


£.,chil-idla« 

ciJ^hum.     Am 

Bothusiasin, 

ABrif/Si, 

o„.seo/£,i(J 

itence.     Sod. 

.jufB  a^d'iiM  Alheitm.     (Da.) 
iee.    Physiognomy. 

letnm  OibbnlUiiw.    Pol.   Loxd.  1613.   (And  Phil, 
orlalDy  o/  So«l,  ai  demomlraltd/yam  A'ature  and  . 
Animn  Mundi.     Archieiia,     Coasidity.     Economios. 
MoBK,  Thoiuas,  Sir  (liSO— io33J. 
Worie,.     Polio.     1S57. 
Antecedent.     Sopblsm. 
MooRK,  Tbomns  (1779—1852). 
Idsa.     Notion.     Proverb. 

MaSELL,  J.  I>. 

1.  Elemenf  of  Pischolo-is.     8yo.     ionit  1853. 

F:u:a1UeaoCMind(Claseir.  of).     Knowledgo.     Life.     I 

5.  Biilory  of  PhUonapig. 
Idenlism. 

3.  Sp«!ul<il.  Phitot.  of  Europe  in  I9ri  Uenl.  184S. 

Ocenslon,     Origin. 
i.  PhilMopIi.  TmdeticJeiofthe  Age.     Sto.     £cnrf.  1848. 

Philosophy.     Posidvljm.     Reason.     Tradition.     WilL 

6.  PhUoiophy  of  RtUgioa.     JS4». 
Benson  and  Ifnderstanding. 

B.  Manfhfttr  Paperi. 
Imminence. 
Anthropology.     Automaton.     Dogmatism.     Soholaslio 

MottDAN. 

On  Ihi  THnity  -^  Plato. 
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MosHKiM,  J.  L.     (16BS— 175S.) 

Ea:Ut!a,llcal  Historg.    Tr.  hj  Mardoth.    Edit,  by  Soamet. 
Land.  1841.     {Eeid,  1848.) 


MULI.ER,  Julius. 

Chriitiau  JSoclrine  o/  Si«.     Tr.  6j  PaUi/oi-d.     Edinh.  1852. 
Speoubtioo. 
MuBiLLO  (1618-82). 

Udrrit,  Hogh  (nrB— 1846). 

Enqviriea  reipeciiug  dc  Character  of  JValion.  niiti  ike  Fn^i-eas  of  Ot- 
cieljf.     Ediub.  1808. 
Savc^e  and  bttrbaraus. 

Nbhesids.     {End  of  4th  Cent.) 

De  Jfalm-B  SomiiiU.     Aniw.  1585.     T?-.  %  Wither.  1638. 
Immateriftlity.     Psjehulogj. 
Mko-Platobicums.     (See  Alexnndria,  Sohool  of). 
Hkwton,  Sir  Isaac.     (1842—1727.) 

Ojiera.    {Borates.)     ^  toIs.    4to.     Land.  1779-86. 

Analjais.     Bieroilj  of  8od.     Genius.      Induction,      Instinct      In. 
TO  n  lion.     Matter.     Bensorium.     Bpuce.     Synthesis.     Thaory. 
NiCBFRonus,  BUmmydes.     (13th  Cent,} 

NlEKElEn,  J.  B. 

Diisert.  de  Sioio.  Apallieia,     41o.     Bdran.  1679. 

NoBiCiUSTS. 

Conceptuallem.    NoiuinaKstn.     Sclialastics. 
Nonnis,  John.     (165T— 1711.) 

EiifH  touiarda  the  Thtar^  of  the  Ideal  er  Inteltisible  World.     2  Tcli. 
Svo.     Load.  1701-4. 
Inetlticl.     NotiOQ. 

KOHTH. 

Flatarch.     {Tramlal.) 
Bophism. 
Notes  ahd  Queries.     1SS7. 


Ooo*u,  William  (d,  1347],  and  Oseamlati. 
Nominalism.     Objective.     Species. 
OoBLLirs,  Lucanus.     (Aboat  500  B.  0.) 
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.     (1487—1554). 


Eamy  toisarda  the  Imp'-ovemBiil  »/  llenK".     8vn.     Land.  17C7. 

Cunoeptigo  und  ImiigiH.ition.      Essence-      Eiistcnco  and  Baaencft 
Innate.     Pflrson.     Sign. 
OtrUFiOBOttus.     (About  A.  D.  501.) 
CoKimenla'-g  on  (is  Phsdn  nf  Plata. 


OniOEN,     (185—254.) 

Canira  Celiim.     (5>^Eiicef.)     Pnn(aJ.  1658. 
Esoteric.     Innato  Ideae. 

0HPBEU8. 

CoaiBOgony-     Tbeologj. 
Oswald.  Dr. 

App-tiil  to  Comman  Ssme  in  bflialf  of  Edigion. 
CDmition  Sense. 
Owen,  Prof. 

Oil  Ihc  A,-chelype  and  Hamohg.  of  the  Vertebr.  SkeUt.     ISIS. 
Homologuc.     Moiphnlog}'. 

PerfBOtibilitr. 
03F0BD  (Eogliah  Prize  Eeaaya  for).     1B56. 
jEsinj  OH  Cumpamtive  Mythology. 
Mjth. 

Pafp£,  Mons. 

Sir  la  SsoBibilae. 

Noology.     Sensation  nnd  Perception. 
Palet,  William.     (1743—1805.) 

].    Works.    4vots.  8vo.     £o«;i.  1838. 

i.  Salmal  Tktologg.     16th  Edit.     Loud.  iSl9. 

Antumoton.     Causes,  Final  (Doetrino  of).      Cumulaiive  Argument 
Design.     Instinct.     Law. 
3.  PriMfplei  of  Mom!  a«d  PolUimi  Philoiopis.     Ulh  Edit.     1803. 
•  Assent.     Contract.     Divoree.     Espedienoj  (Doctrine   of).     Obliga- 
lion.     Person.     Polj'gnmy.     Sanction.     Utilily. 
i.  EeSd^Jieei  of  Ckriatimiil!).     Ith  Edit.     Lmd.  ISOO. 
Apophthegm.     Contract.     Cumulative  ArguineoL 

Dletio»Bi,!rt  da  Praverbe: 
Proverbs. 
PiRACELSCS.     (1493—1541.) 
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Treatias  a/a  Fasiiirm,     (Entrei 

1.     (5  vols.  Svo 

.,  d  la  Be 

Psrfuetibility, 

PisquALiB,  Mi.rtii.ea.    (J.  1779.) 

Pnenmatology. 

PiTlllCUS. 

Tia'i'latioi  of  Philoponai. 

Motaphysica. 

Lu-ad.  ad  PiffompS.     12iDo.     Lovun.  1840. 
Aanljsia   and   SyntliesiB.      Art.      Attribul 
PhiioBophj.     Whole. 
PSbb,  Conseils  d'un  sen  l'Bdccation. 


Form.     Mca. 
Peteksem. 

Testimnny, 
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Paito  JuD«DS.     (lat  Centurj.) 
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/n(rad,  d  la  Jhiaphi/:  d'ArUi^U,  1840. 
Contradietian. 
Puro  {B.  0.  430—347)  Ann  PlAtonists. 

Opera.    Fraiw.  1802.     11  vols.  8ro.     io.i/^.  1326.    10  vola.    Stollhaam, 

Critoriim.    Juslke.     Method.     Mjtli.     Soeietj  (Desirs  of). 

Demon. 
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Grjmmtir  (Universal). 
t.  Phado,  live  d,  ammo. 

IiniuertHlitj  (of  tho  Soul), 
fi.  T!ui<B'"i  •ivf  de  A^rrlM-n. 

Life.    Mjth.    Privation.    Sehoiistic  PhUosopliy.     Soul,  Spirit,  Mind 
and  Sj-Ilogism, 
6.  Gorglru,  lite  de  BheloHca, 

M  th 
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PwNr.     (2a-,  9.) 

r™"*i.  by  H«U«nd.     2Tola.  folio.  1501. 

GymnoBopliist.     Memoria  Technica.     Sympathy. 
Plotihus.    (205—270.) 

Opir.  Ph<loK>ph.  Om».    Zibr.irr.     Fol.     Ba>!l,  15S9. 
.ffislheUcg.     Cateaory,     Demiurge.     Eoatasy.     Uyluioiam. 
PmiAncH.     (d.  nh.  A,  D.  120.) 

1.  Opera.     2  vols.  fol.     Pon'.,  162*. 

2.  Fie  PMloa<ipA!/comn,a»/i/ called  Ike  Morah.    Tr.  by  Hallaad.     Land. 
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3.  Dialt^ae  on  the  Demon  0/  Soeralei. 

4.  He  Ffto. 

5.  0/  Biolhrils  Lme. 

Acton  ma  ticul.  Apopfatbegm.    Demon.    EDtitsaiiuiii 
Palcntia!.     Soul.     Sjacrclisra. 
PocarK,  Edw.     (1604—1691.) 

S^eeisieu  Hiit.  Arni.    4to.     Oxfird,  1649. 
Sitbulsm. 

POOOCKB, 

/«*■<,  .-n  Grewt. 
Myth. 
PoiBRT,  Peter.     (1046—1719.) 

The  Di<:i»e  (E<:B«oBty,  «>rfflen  ar>^in.  in  French.     E 
1713. 
Mjsticism.       ■ 
PoLioN:ic,  Melchuir  is,  Cordbal.    (1691- 1741.) 

A<ii>-lmreti«t,  >iw  dt  J}eo  el  Sialara.     Zond.  17*1. 


Pope,  Aksonder.    (1B38— 1M4.) 

Woyki  (Roicoe).     Svols.  8vo.     Xoirrf.  1S4B. 
Apathy.    Genius.    MeriL    PhUantbrop;.    Rationale. 


PonpHYni-.     1233—31)1.1 

1.  SiUi^l  WarU     Tranil.  tif  Taylor.     Lend.  1323. 

2.  Tiilrod.  ad  Cutrgar. 

Arbor  porptayriann.     Difference.     Bcstas;.     Egoterle.    ladividual 
Kealism. 
PoitTEns,  B.     (1731—1808.) 

Worki.     a  vols.  Svo.    -Lond,  1818. 
Apprehension.     Inimortolity. 

Lagica  sine  Art  OogUandi.     E.  tertta  tdit.  i"n  Lai.  nera.     Land.  lo74. 
Academies.     Category.     Conception  nnd  Imogimition,      Conception 
and   Idea.     Definition.     Division.      Extension    (Logical).     Judg- 
ment     Milhod.    Mode.     Quantity.     Beasoning. 
PCBTE,  Ednard,  M.  A. 

JuU-odm.  to  PotUr.  A,}a7yt.  0/ Ariitotle.     1850. 
Con  trodictioQ.     Dialectics.    Organoc. 
PoTiuos,  of  AlesMndria. 
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1.  A  JtfvUa  af  Ihe  principal  Quatioiit  and  D!_fficHllin  i»  J!ora!t.    ita. 
Land.  IToS. 
PitncBB.     Impoasibia,     Merit. 
1.  Leltsra  nn  Ilalerialism  a»d  Philotophiccl  Nteeaily. 

Arguuientntion.     Benaty,     Mnleriulisui.     Perfcolibiiily.     Reditu  J* 
Rule.     Sena[blea.     TsHtiioon;. 

tehj  Sir  T.L.  Dick.    8vo.    I3J2. 


ail.     Land.  1343. 
SpeoUB. 
PniBBTLur,  Joseph.     (ir33— 1804.) 

1.  ExowiDalion  f/Jieid,  Bcatiic,  and  Otwald.     IqiuI.  ITTS. 
Creduiitj.     Instinat. 

2.  J}i,qai>itio«,  oa  Moiur  a>.d  Spirit;  Thrci  DliMrlaUmo  o«  lU  Doetr. 

of  Malti-iaUtm  a,id  Philoaophieal  Stcestil;/.     Loud.  177S.    Birai, 
1782. 
Liberlnrian.     Materialism.     Ferfeclibititj.    Fsjcholog;.     Will. 
Fbisciah.     (itliCenU) 

SchoIoEtio  Fbilasnpliy. 
Protagoras.  '' 

Certninty.     Criterion.     Empirio. 
Ptoleut.     (Born  A.  D.  70.) 

Qeograpkla.     Lib.  XIII.     Eiwiid.  I835-4i. 

PnPPESUonp,  S.     (1631—1634.) 

Dc  o^o/o  JoBii-H*.  It  C!vU.     (JtihiXH,.)    2d  Edit.     U«d.  1T3T. 

Jurisprudence.     Law.     Nntura. 
PcnpoaE,  The,  of  Biistesce.     12mo.     ISSO. 

Soul,     Spirit.     Mind,  etc. 
PdbSUIT  of  KsoWledoe.     Weekly  Vol.31. 

Hjpotbesia. 
PybrhO.     (About  340  B.  C.) 

PviHJGOiM!.     (B.  C.  6SB— 506). 

Anima  mundL  Cardinal  virtues.  Categories.  DuBliEm,  Eplectj. 
cisin.  Idea.  Intellect.  Mntliemaiica.  Mcleinpsycnofls,  ^^ltu^« 
or  Forae  [PiaalieJ.     Humber.     Pbilojopby.     Psyciiisoi.     Renson. 
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J)i«p,,lnllo  InKim  illiid  Stak.  paradoma  i:cpl  t!|!  imS 
Ssd;a!.  1720. 

liDlHTDH.      (Atout  A.  D.  125.) 

,4jM%.-<f /r<.jf..r«.«-m.     (ffmie  Spiclles.  II.  125.) 
Apuloej. 


Bafhael.     (IJ  S3— 1620.) 

AnV"'c'i>  c[=  b'vtlcnl,  D<finllw«t  Docl>-i«n.     Binl,  1,  43. 
Intellect. 
Ratiosalists.    (See  Sks3Aiionali9T9,  Ancient.) 
RAiriiAr. 


E.  Jie  rll..bi/ude.     Sv).     Pnr.  IS.^S. 
ILiblt. 

R*r,Johi..   (inss— iron.) 

(7ew}>(<r8  C..»«(.  of  F"!j(r.A  Provcrb»,  aUo  ^colcl,  <Ce, 
Brf.V.     L<:nd.  ISia. 
Proverbs. 
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Si/ilfmt  de  la  F'hilompht.     3  vols.  ito.     Fa'.  1830. 

Caases  (Oeoasionnl,  Doctri^o  of). 
Rbid   Tbomaa  (IflO    179'} 


Tram  of  ThoogliL     Tralhs.     UnivereBla. 
S    Eisays  on  He  Atliei  Powers.     (1788.) 

Appribolion      Conscience.    Credulity.    Design.    Dispnaiiion.    HahiU 

Imitfttion      Impulse.     Ingtinot.      liiberty.      M.ictooostn.     Monad. 

Molira     Nature  (Couraa  or  Power  of).    Power.    Rectitude.    Eight. 

Scienluk  (Media).    Soffieient  Season  (Doctrine  of).    Temperameut. 

Utility      Will. 
4    Af<^>mti'/Ai.itollf'tLosic.     (1774.) 

Definition.   Distinction.    Divieion.  Praidicate.  Proposition.  Sophism. 

Soul.     Syllogism. 

6.  Coireipmidence.     (1764—1793.) 

Choice.      Immanent.      Libertarian.      Molivo.      Power.      States    [of 
Mind).     Pniifooiil  Words.     Will, 
e.  Eting  on  Q«anlit!,. 
Quantity. 

7.  Woi-h,.     Pre/ace,  Natei,  and  Supplemmlm-y  D-.iseHa!iont,    by  Sir 

William  Bamiltoo.  (5liEd.  1S5S.) 
Abstraetian  (Psychological).  Do.  {Logio:d).  .Ssthetics.  AffecUons. 
Ambition.  Apperception.  Appetite.  Assnciation.  Attention, 
Ajtiom.  Bennty,  Belief.  Benevolonea.  Capncity.  Cnusnlity. 
Causes  (Final,  Doctrine  of ).  Common  Sense  [the  Philosophy  of). 
Conception  and  Idea.  Eulpiric.  Eotelechy.  Fetishism.  Idealist 
Imagination.  Law.  Law  and  Cause.  Notion.  Objective.  Pri- 
mary.  Psychology.  Rationntism.  Bensation  and  Perception 
Subject  fObject.)     Veracity, 
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Conoeptnnlism. 
Redchltn,  or  Capmio  (1464—1522). 

Ss  A>^u  C<.h<!U>lUa.     Libci  tres.  fal.     Hagert.  151T. 
Knbnlu. 
Retiew,  Bdinbnrg.     (1B44,  1860). 

Al)Solul8  (5).    Enthjmeme.    Ethncgropliy.    Intention.    ObaorvutioD. 
Opinion.     BenUsm. 
Retisw,  North  British    (So.  27). 
Conception  nnd  Idea. 

Consilienca.     Deduelion.     Divorce     lodHction  (Principles  of). 
Reybolds,  Joshua.  Sir  (1723-82). 

J>i8™«r.f<  on  I'ahirfug,  M.-ccred  to  the  St^^denfs  of  Ihe  Baikal  Aoaderag. 
(l?n-B2.)     Loud.  1839. 
TastB. 
RicHTerms. 

1.  DMserlalio  de  Qs-Mt.     (1701.) 
Cjni=. 

2.  Be  Ideia  Platama. 
Idea. 

RlTTER,   IT.    (b.  1791). 

1.  Gesckichle  dor  Philoeophh.     12  vols.  Svo.     Himl.  T836-53. 

2.  Bietm^y  of  Aacienl  Philoiophy,  tramlated  Jy  Morriaan.    i  Tok  flvo. 

Lo«d.  1846. 
Esoterio.     Will. 


ROMS  ON,  John  (irSfl— 1S05|. 

Pi-m/w  of  a  Campiraty  "gmnil  All  R-hqn  ns  onrf  Cart)  nmnt,  of  Eu- 
rope, earned  on  iaMeetlng,ofFi.e  Vasona,  IlUminal;  ai:d  Jliad- 
inf/SofUliea.     il\  Edit.     Load   1793 
Illiiniin.-.ti. 
RouFEFouwrLD  (1813-80). 

Moral  Bejlee.  niirf  S/nzim,.     Land.  170B. 
BenBToienea.     Muxim. 
ItooKiia,  S.iniuel  (1762— 18S5).. 
TabU  Toll:     Lo«d.  ISSS. 
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Eensation.     ThBocraey. 

EonSSELOT. 

Mlrnlei  <le  le  PJiiloioplie  da,i,  h  Moi/ea 

B DTK R- Collars.    (See  Collahd.) 
Rush,  Berj.,  Dr.  (1745—1313). 

I.  i/eifieal  Tt.qnii-ies.     Fhilod.  1793. 


<n  (Id  Moyal  Faeully  (in 


RiTTiiBnFOLiTU,  Thom.  (1712-71). 

Iiuluulft  n/  Ifal«rol  Laa ;    Lett,  on  QToiiut'  de  Jai-*.      S  Tals.  8ro. 
Camb,    irS4-SS. 
JuriaprudoncMi      Utility, 
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Batakt. 

Sur  l«  CfrliUd,.     1847 
CorlniDty. 
Bayidnv. 

Ssstim,  del  Rethli. 
Liiw. 
Sir,  John  Bnplisl  (1767—1832). 

Co,ir>  ComplH  d'^caaam  P.d;i.  prai:iigve.     6to!s.  8vo.     1B2S.     Traiirf, 
6j  Pi-!o>ep.     Loud.  1E21. 
SoeietJ. 
BcciKLLixa,  F.  V.  T.  (b.  1T75). 

Poailis.  Philni^ph.d.  Offs,.hai;„<g.     1312. 

Abeulme.  ^sihetioa.    Animamimdi.    Alhciam.    Idcolism.    Idcntism 
Indiffereiaism.     lotuUioD.     Life,     Soul. 
ScHiLLEn,  P.  (1759—1805). 

Woi-ht.     10  vols.     Slaltgarl,  ISii. 
Perfeclibility. 
ScBLEOEi.,  Fred,  von  {1122— 'iBZi). 

Ph;i<>«;phy  of  Li/i.     {Mm-riio,,.)     U«d.  (Bokn)  ISit 
Theologj. 
ScmriD. 

Di>l|-oi.ira.-i-e  po,,r  .^rp.V  our  Icrfl!  rfc  K^ani.     (1798). 

GCBMIDT,  Cur. 

i'sMi-  »«r  (f.  Unjsll^iisa  d«  QMlDrtlimeilich.     Slyasburg,  1836, 


■sa.     Essence.     Eternity. 


Blsioyi)  of  Pl,UoKph>j  in  Epilom,,  iraitlaUd  iy  5eefye.     2d  Edition. 
NeiD  Yarh,  1S58, 
Actual.     Metitpbysics.     Stoics. 
BOOTT,  John  (1638— 169i). 

1.    Woikt.     6  vols.  8vo.     Orford,  182B. 

S.  r*e  Ciri.(fair  Life,  f,-om  il,  Seginmng  to  its  ConiumtnalioH  ia  Glory 
5vo!!.  Svo.     Zond.  1713, 
Tendency. 
BoOTT,  Wolter  1 177!— 1832). 

Gsnius.     Romini!cen=B. 
SooTisTs,    (See  Schooi-ueb.) 
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Booma,  Jgannes  BrigBna  (d,  886). 

Oc  divlmoat  Xalsra.     Lib.  V.     Ed.  aaU,     Oxon.  168L     FoL 
SchalaeUo. 
BEDflwiCE.  Prof.  Adam, 

OUiaui-se  on  ihe  SlufHc,  <lf  'Sf  U-i-ertU;/.     2d  Edit.    Cambridge,  18S*. 
With  add.  andprcl.  diit.    hlh  Kdil.  1850. 
Tabula  Rasa. 

n  Prn. 


BbLDBK,  John.     (1584—185*.) 

Be  Jure  Nalmaii  el  gtaiiam,  in  Opera  (  Wil&iat.     3  vols.  fot.     ioB. 
1728.)      Vol.  I. 
Nature. 

BEMJ-tE. 

Iiili-tidnelion  to  STetapliyih  of  Elhie: 

Antioomy.     lo  tuition.    Schema. 
Sekeca,  L.  a.     (b.  B.  C.  1.) 
1.  Epi„oU. 

Conwnt  (ArgumoDt  from  Unireraul).     Ideal, 
3.  De  CUiicnIia.     la  Opera.     Par.  160!. 

Sooielj. 

Authatitj.    Cause.    EDthusiaBtn.    Bvil    Idea. 


n  PoliHeal  Emnowy.     1852. 


Solid  Philotophj  assorted  ayaiawt  the  FantUt  o/lie  TdeoUitt.    16 
Notion. 
Sbwell,  Wm. 

Ohtlsliait  Moraln.     i  vols.     Loud.  1841. 

Assent    Aasncmtion.    Eiporienes.    MomJilj.    Parson.    Sjnor 
UnderElandios. 
Bbxtus  BiiPimoDS.     {nb,  A.  D.  200.) 
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Qrixti  tilde.     Sense.     Theism. 
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2.  Bamht. 
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Fnncy.     Harmony  of  the  Sphere 
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Dh»ifl-mtioa  m  Gewlas.     Lond.  ITi5 


Cit'-aclert  of  TKfopkraafia,,  Br.  ailh  nofc.     8vo 
Sophism. 
BoeRLOCK,  Wm.     (1641— 1?07.) 

I.  Me  hnpplnfs,  of  Good  jihn,  Sc;  or  a  Dhfot 
of  lAe  Soul,    itk  Edit.  8vo.    Laud.  1728. 
ImnjortBlity.     Innate. 
3.  Divine  Providence.     Srt  Sdlt.     Land.  1715. 
Pcovidonoe. 
BlwosiDEs.    (Vlth  Cent  B.  C.) 

Memoria  TeohuioH, 
SiapLiciDB.     (Vlth  Cent.) 

Ad  CKUgoT.  Ari,toieli>.      Ven.  1409. 


la.     1849. 

ro.     Land.  1830. 
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GuiTH,  AdHm.    (1723-90.) 

Oumplelt  Worki  (Dugatd  Siewnrt).     6  vols.  8ro.     Edh,b.  1312. 

1.  TAconj  of  ike  Moral  Ss„time»l>.~To  icSisi  .*.  uddcd,  a  SiiseHnt.  OK 

Ihc  Orij/in  of  Laugiagei.      lOfA  Bdil.  2  Vols.  8vo.     Lo«d.  1S04, 
Apatb;.    Beiut;.   Bsncrnlcncii.   Cuascicnce.   Epicur^aa.   Fropriety. 
Sentiment.     SIkb.     Sjmpntbj. 

2.  Bitny  on  Philotophical  Stibjtcl:     4to.    Zond.  1V95. 
Externa  lit;.    Id  en. 

3.  .All  Inqaii-y  into   tie  Nature  and  Cauaea  of  tit  Wallh  of  Naiimt. 

(1176),     Sro.    ioHd,  ISBS.    M'Culloch,  1S46. 
Ends.     Optoiogy.     Standttrd  of  Virtue. 
Bmiih,  John.     {1B18— 1652.) 
Poiliamoia  Traeli.     1660. 
Renaon. 
SinTH,  Dr.  Soalhn'ood. 

The  PhOoKphy  of  Beall&j  or,  an  ErpotiHon  of  lie  Phy.ical  and  Jfental 
CvnilitKlioa  of  Man.    Sd  Edit.     Land.  1M7. 

uMlIH,  Sydney.     (IJII—lSiS.) 

Elemenfarg  Steleia  of  Moral  PHtoaoply,  diUvircd  lSOt-5-6.     2d  Edit. 
Lo«d.  ISiO. 
Abstraction  (ID).     MetcpbyEJos. 
BooBATES.     (B.  C.  4fiB— 306.) 

Apology.     Ciirclii.nl  virtuea.      Causes,  final  (Doctrine  of),     Cynioi. 
Demiurge.      Dcuioa.      Sinleclioa.      Empiric      Idea.     Icdivlduitl. 
Induclion(Mothodof).    Invention.     Pneumatology,     Payohdigy- 
EeaBon,     Beminisoenoo.     Speoios. 
SoLLV,  Thomaa. 

S^llahat  of  Legit.     8so.     1838. 
Distribulion.     Syllogiam. 

BaUATOPaVCHONOLOGll. 

Nature  (Courae  or  power  of). 

SOPATEtt. 

On  HeT'mogeMi.  apiirf  Bhel.  GraK.     Ed.  Wals. 
ScisDoe. 
ScpaisTS. 

Booth,  Robert     (1633—1719.) 

Sirmojia.-  12  vols.     1704-44.     Lor}d.  2  vola.  Svo.     18S0. 
Autocracy.     Miraale.     Phenomena.     Velleity,     WiiL 
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2d  Edit.     Land.  1S31. 
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Enlionalo. 
BpECTATon.     8  vols.     Lo-ad.  1712. 

Continuity.     Instinct.     Laughler. 
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Aiiom.     Intnition. 
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Species.     Universals. 
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Tholdok,  F.  a.  D.    (b.  1799.) 

Sni^fiimut  et  Theatojihia  Penaram  PatiiitiUiea.     Bto.     fleri.n. 
App.  1333. 
Sopra-nnltiralism. 
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Suicide. 
TooKK,  John  Horne.     (1T36— 1812.) 

The  D:,>srt;a»t  of  PvrlKj  (Taylor).     2  vols.  8to.     Zone!.  1S29.     1  wJ 


Ideology. 
Trench,  Richard  C. 

1.  The  Sl-idij  •>/  Wofdi.     Loud.  1851. 
Apprehend  and  Comprehpnd.     Invention. 

2.  N..les  OH  tie  ParolUa  BfoHr  Lord.     Land.     1341. 
On  nine.     Myth.     Parable. 
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To  HUB  IF  LL,  Dr.  Oeorgo.     {d.  1T52.) 

1.  T.-<,ml<,th,i  o/  LeibaHx. 
Spcitaneilj. 

2.  Ci-Mwii  rlillomfliy.     {Second  part  of  tie  Piincip.  ef  Si 

Imojihy.     2  v«.la.  Si-o.     ioiic/.  iriO. 


aad  Origin  of  Laut. 


Van  llKi-MOMT  Il5rr-1B44). 

AiiiLiLimuiidl.     AiKhfGus.     MacrocDam.    MjElidsm.    Theoauphiim. 
Vld  MII.DKKT,  Win.  (l7Ga— 1S36). 

BaP'pKm  Le,:i«retfor\iU.    (rW%.  IFoi-t..    S  rols,  Bvo,     Ox/-  li2& 
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Van  de  Vetbr, 

Truths. 
Vahro  (B.  C.  116—27) 

Custom.     Good  (Ibe  Chirf). 

1.  ffoiire  mlh  Ihe  Hytiit: 
Thcusopbism. 

2.  E.aoi,a. 

Indiffercntiam. 

Vedaa. 

MjaticiEto. 
ViNCHNTins  LiitiNESeis  <d.  nb.  4CiO). 
OommoniloriMia.     Ox/.  1S86. 

Aatboritj  (The  Argmnent  fFOm). 
ViNET,   A. 

jSoi,,'.  rf«  Fhiloiaph.  ilwah  et  it  Meruit  RUiaimie.     Par!-,  I8*T. 
ladWidaal. 

De  (o  Phyiiohgie  daiw  «<  iJajipnrK  aucc  la  Philosnphit.     1B43. 
Instinct. 
ViBGIL  |B.  C.  TO— IS). 

Custom. 
ToLKBY,  Cojistantios  CHASSEBOiDF,  Count  (1T5T— IS20). 
1.  ffi,L<.,-f».     a  voU.  870.     Pur.  3820-26. 

2    Lil  ,  oalmelh,  ou  Ca«eft«ni«  da  cilo'jtn  /m«ia!>t  (Par.  1793),  atter. 
wirfa  known  as  "Pnacip^i  pkyiiqua  de  la  morals." 
IdBologj 
Von  HiLBturANDT. 

VoSEius    Gerard  Tolin  (1577— -1649). 

Ope™     Oiola.  fol,    Jntrf.  ITOI.    Vol.  I. :  Etynalogiean  Ihiijua  Lativa^ 
Aheurd      AlBhemy.     Certainty.     Condition.     Soul  (477). 

WAG-iEntra      (1P70.) 

NooloBJ' 
Walch.  J.  G.     (1693—1775.) 

a/(i(f|7tsflBn.     (/BiiorfucfiDB  (0  (7on(rovf,<iM  o/  (A.  iiKiel-on  Ciiiroft.) 
2d  Edit.     1733— 17S9, 

WAtitH,  John  (1818—1703). 

JuUlliilio  LogUa.     Edil.  qmiil.     Oxmi.  1729.) 
Induetioo.     Poatulato.     Syllogism. 
Wahbuhtoh,  Wm.  (1698-1779). 

The  Dhint  LfgaHon  o/  JHojc.  dtmomtraied.     (Foris.     32  vola.  Sva 
XonAISll.     Foi.  Z— TA.) 
Esoteria  and  Eiotatic     Obligation. 
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WiBDlAW,  Retph  (nr9— XSaS). 

Chi-Ution  Elilei;  or,    Maral  Phihiophg  on  Mo  Priaclplta  (/  Diviae 
Ufeelaiiaa.     3d  Edit.     Load.  1S3T. 
Fitneaa, 
Wateblahd,  Dnniel  (16  S3— 1740  J. 

IKorii.     11  vola.  in  12.    8vo.     Oxford,  1323-28.     S  Tols.     1843. 
NeceasLtj.     Poniheisni.     Rutio.     Heal. 
Waibon,  Richard  (1TS7— ISlfl). 

An  Apolo^/er  tkt  Sibh.    2d  Edit.     Land.  1708. 
An  then  tin, 
Watbok,  Thomas,  Rev, 

Jii/fwn(i-o«s  aad  Evidentt!  of  a  Future  Slati.     Land.  1792, 
Immortality  {of  tbe  Soul), 
Watt,  Jamea  {1?36— ISIB). 

Invenlion. 
Wattb,  Isaac  (1874—1743). 

1,  Lngk,  w  the  night  Uee  of  Bealon.     (  Works.    9  vols.  Bto.     ZoniioB, 
1812.      Vol.  YIl.  311.) 
Argoinentation.  Negation.  Privoiion.  Sj'Ilogism.  UniverEol  'Wonls. 
S.  &;ifOH  o/  OHioioOT."    or,  iAb   ■S'cidioe  o/  iP«nj  ]«   Qtaeral.     Do, 
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S.  PhiUaophieal  Eiiagt.     Do.      Vol.  7111.  331. 
Trutha. 
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Of  the  Prlncijilsi  and  Dalies  of  Katmal  Etligioa.     hth  Edit.     London, 
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Evil.     ImrantabUity. 
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1848. 
MulivQ.    Noumenon.     Fottnlote.     Spaee. 
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Apology.     Cardinal  virlues.     Causes,  final  (Doctrino  of).     Doaign 
Dialectics.     Economics. 

fODSB,  Edivnrrt,  Df.     (1634— 17S5.) 

Siyht  Th<.,,aki,.     {Work,.    Syolj.     £o«rf.  1774,) 
Birnson. 
Yovsa,  Jubn. 

iie(«r«.  o,,  /«i>llect„al  Philaiaphy.     (Cain,,.)     1834. 
Impnssible,     Memory. 

Zeidlerus.     (1680.) 

NoolQgy, 
Zeko.    (Ab.  B.  C.  250.} 

Cjnio.     Epicurean.    Fate.     Idsa.     Motion.     Propriotr.    Stoicn. 
Zbtoiw.    (See  Piebhom.) 

Contradiction. 
ZiauKKHAu,  J.  Q,     (1728 — 1795.) 


Solimde  >:o,;. 


■«  upon  the  Mind  and  3eai 


Tr.  ly  Slfrcier.     2d  Edit.     Land.  1192. 
TeinperameDt. 
ZouAR,  The. 

Eabalib 
ZonoASTEii,     (B,  C.  589-513.) 

Zrarf-J™(o.     Tr<,d.  par  D^  Piemt,     2  Foil.  In  8.    4to.    /"or.  mL 
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SYNTHETICAL    TABLE 


PHILOSOPHICAL  SCIENCES.^ 


PAKT  FIHST, 

THHORY  AND  DBFIISaTIONS. 
I,  PHILOSOPHY. 


!s  rekUion  io — 
•     Mythology. 

History,  or  the  Philosophy 

of  History. 
The  Fine  Arta. 
The 


TheMathemaficaJ  Sciences, 
TheNataralScienoea  —  tlie 
differen  ttheoriesofNatnre. 
The  Science  of  Language 
and  Grammaf. 


II-  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Consciousness. 


Anthropology. 

Ideol<^y. 

Poenmatology. 

1.  Faculties. 

2.  Capacities. 

3.  Modes. 

4  Imtelligekce,  Intellecl,  In- 
tel lection. 
Thought. 
ConaeienciC. 


Apperception. 

Sense,  or  Eiterior  Percep- 


IntitiiioTi. 

Contemplation. 

Keflectioo. 
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II.  FSYOSQLOG'^— {Continued). 


Concept,  Conception, 

Synderesis. 

Appreheoiion. 

Remorse. 

Idea. 

Paitli. 

Archetype. 

Ei.tliuaia.sm. 

Species      (Irapreasa, 

Es- 

Kcst..y. 

pressa). 

fi 

Activity. 

Category. 

iiistinct. 

Imagiiiatian. 

Habit,  Habitude. 

Memory. 

Will. 

Eeiuiniacence. 

Attention. 

Aasociatioi!  of  Ideas. 

Liberty. 

5.  SENSiBtUTY,  or  Sensitivity. 

T 

Eoo  (1), 

ImpresBion, 

8 

Pbkson,  Person ai.ity- 

9 

SO0L. 

Appetite. 

10 

Seat  op  the  Soul,  or  Sen- 

Appetition. 

eOBIUM. 

Desire. 

11 

iNPEtrBNCE,  Physical  (In- 

Propension,        Inclination 

fluxua  Pliysicua). 

(Pencliant). 

12 

Life. 

Affections. 

13 

Sleei>. 

Passiona. 

1-1 

Insanity. 

Antipathy. 

15 

IlAtLTTOINATION. 

Hafced. 

II.  L 

D&IC 

Orgsnon. 

Doubt. 

Canon  (of  Kant). 

Assent. 

Canonics  of  Epicurus 

JutJKQienL 

Analytics. 

Relation. 

Alliiliute  and  Scliject. 

ArohifeetonicB. 

quality. 

a.  ty  Kiti*  in  genial,  and 

tsre- 

quantity. 

lation  to  Tkoiiijht. 

Modalilv. 

Criterion  of  Truth. 

Id^iity. 

Evidence. 

Difference. 

Certainty. 

Possible  and  Impossible. 

Certitude. 

ProbabUity. 

Absolute  and  Relative. 
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SYNTHETICAL   TABLE   OF  THE 


III,  I061C- 

Continued). 

Ohjective  and  Subjective. 

Contradiction. 

Concrete  and  Abstract. 

Contraries  {Pi-opmUians). 

Complex,  Simple  (Proposi- 

Immanent and  Transcend- 

tion). 

ent. 

Assertory  {ProposUioitB). 

A  posteriori,  A  priori. 

Apodictioal  {Pi-oposilio-aa). 

Principles. 

Problematical        [Proprai- 

Axioms. 

iions). 

OJ  ifte  Mea-m  of  dkaaixnng 

Problem. 

Truth. 

Lemma. 

Method. 

Postulate. 

Analysis,  Sjnthesia. 

Anticipation. 

Experience,  Observation. 

Definition, 

CompMison. 

Division. 

Abstraction. 

Distinction. 

Generalisation. 

Demonstration. 

Classification. 

Argumentation. 

EaaUa  of  GitsiificrUion : 

Syllogism, 

Genus. 

Syllooistio  Signs. 

Species. 

Induction. 

Baniliptoii.-Earba™.-Earbar!.- 
Baroco.  —  Bocardo.  —  Camestres. — Co- 

Analogy. 

lantes.-  Cclareiit.  -  Cesaie.  -  Daliitis, 

DednctJon, 

—  DsMpti.  —  Darii.—  DbUsI.  —  Dlbatia. 

Human  Testimony,  Author- 

— Disamis.  —  Fapemio.  —  Felapton.  — 
Fcrio,—  FeriEon.— Fc?pamo.—  Fcstlno. 

ity. 

System. 

Speculation. 

Prosyllogism, 

Science. 

Enthjniemc. 

Art. 

Antecedent 

Con  sequent 

of  dsmonstralmS  Truth: 

Corollary. 

Signs,  LaTiywige. 

PropoBitJon. 

Disjunction, 

Prasdieate,  Suijecf. 

Disjunctive     ATgmaent,   or 

Proposition. 

Coptila. 

Dilemma. 

Comprehension,  Extension 

Epleheirema. 

(Logical). 

Sorites, 

Affirmation. 

Argument  a /oriiori. 

Negation. 

Eeduction  ad  abmrdum. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL   SCIENCES. 


in 

LOGIC- 

-[Conlintied). 

Argument. 

Error. 

Argument  a  ptc-i,  Example. 

Antinomy. 

See  Analogy. 

Paralogism. 

''igns  of  Error,  and 

tsRem- 

gopliistn,  SophisUcal. 

edy. 

Opmion. 
Hvpothesia. 

Petitio  Prmcipii,  Fallacy. 

]Jiallel,  Arguing  jn  a  circle. 

Pr^adice, 

IV.  JESTHETICa. 

Beautiful. 

Genius. 

Sui>lime. 

Imagination. 

Ideal, 

Imitiition. 

Tasle. 

Arts  {The  Fine). 

V 

MOBAL 

3,  ETHICS. 

Goodness. 

Apathy. 

Honesty. 

Justice. 

Order. 

Penalty. 

Law. 

Phiiantliropy. 

Aiitonomj'. 

Charily. 

Pei'feclioii. 

Self-presa-caUon. 

Duty. 

Suicide. 

IinperaUve.  (Categoiical, 

Property. 

Tiie). 

Fiiinilv. 

Jus. 

FduMtion. 

Eight. 

Bt:ite. 

Merit  and  Demerit 

Society. 

Virtue. 

Socialism. 

Vice. 

Human  Destiny. 

Cardinal  Virtues. 

Humanity. 

Ascetic  Virtues,  Asceticism. 

Prc.prcss. 

Abstinence. 

Perfectibility. 

Stoicism. 

VI.  METi 

PHYSICS, 

Ontology. 

Non- Being. 
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SYNTlIIiTlCAI. 


VI.  U-ETAEWISICS— (Continued.) 


Unity. 

Entity. 

Quiddity. 

Substantial  Forms. 

Archetypes. 

Noumenon. 

Plienomenon. 

Actual. 

Virtunl 

Cause. 

Causes  (Final), 

Causes  (Occasional). 

Substance. 

Abstract. 

Accident. 

Elite  lecby. 


VIL  THEODICY. 


Theology. 

Theosophy. 

Teleology. 

God. 

Demiurge. 

Anima  Mm 

World). 
Emanation. 
Creation. 


idi  (Soul  of  the 


Prescience. 
Providence. 

Evil. 

Chance. 
Necessity- 
Destiny. 
Predestination. 
Immortality, 
Eternity. 
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,OSOPHICAI.    BCIENCI3, 


PART    SECOND. 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 
FIRST.— PHILOSOrmOAL  SYSTEMS. 


OF  SYSTEMS  IN  GEKEEAI. 


Dogmatism 

Batioualiem 

IdealiEm 

benaualisra 

Komioaii'iu 

Bealism 

Conpeptuili-.[« 

SpiritualiSDi 

Animism 

MuteiialtEm 

HvIijEOi=m 


A  Ji  til  ropom  orphisl 
Optimism. 


Quietism. 

Syiicreliam. 

Eclecticism. 


SECOND.— PHILOSOPHICAL  SCHOOLS. 


1.  PHILOSOPHY,  ORIEHTAL. 


!.  Philosop]i7  of  India. 

G  ymji  osophlals.— Hyloliiana ,— S3n  k  - 
h  ya.— Kyaya.— Itiiri  ka.— Q  otama.— Ka- 
pila,— Knnada.—  Calaiia.—  Buddhism. 

2.  Pliilosophy  of  Cliina. 
Lso-tseu.— Confucius  (Khoung-fou- 

tseo).— IJenolus;MenB;  iseu).— Lle-teu. 

3.  Pliilosopliy  of  Egypt. 
Hennea   Trlsmeglstus,  —  Harmello 

Booia,  pretended. 

t  PliUosopiif  of  CJialdea. 


5.  Pliiloaopliy  of  Saboiata. 
Sabeisju  (Saliiaiiism). 

6.  Pfiilosopliy  of  Perstano. 
Sufi  (Sophi).— Sufism. 

7.  PliiIoso[)hy  of  Pliteiiieians. 
Sanehonlalhon.— Wosthua. 

8.  Plilteophy  of  Jews. 

Cabala  (Kabala).— ArlstobuluB.  tha 
Pbllosopher.—  Pbilo.— Akiba.— Avlos- 
hton.— Malmonldea. 

9.  Pliilosopliy  of  Sjriana. 
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SYSTHliTlCAL   1 


1.  Mysteries.    Eaoteric  doctrine 

2,  Hyjnns   of  Orplieus.     Orpli 

Pliilosoplif. 
8.  Homeric  Piiiloaophy. 
i.  Gnoiuic  Philosophy. 

5.  Sages  of  Greeca 
Epimenides.—  Pherenycles.—  Simon- 
idea,—  Solon.—  Bias,—  Chllon.—  Pitla- 
CUB.— Cleobules.— Periander.— Fhaleas. 

6.  Tonic  School. 
ITiales.— Hi  ppo.— Anailmen  ea— Di- 
ogenes of  Apollonia..  —  Heraclitus.  — 
Ccatylm.— Anaximandet.  —  Hetmotl- 
mua,— Anaxagoras .— Ardhelaus.— Em- 
pedocles. 

7.  Italic  or  Pythngorenn  Scliool. 
PytliagorKS.  —  Charcndas.— Lyala,— 

Abarla.— Theano.— Arisleus.— Alcme- 
on.—  TimKUS.  —  Ocellus.—  Eurytua.  — 
CEnopides.— Eoph  antes.— Hippasua.— . 
HlppDdflme.  — Epichanaus.  —  Archy- 
las.— Phllolaus.— Steiliabrotus.— Esiie- 

8.  Eleatic  School. 
Xenophanes.—  Parmenldea.  —  Zeno. 

— Xenladea.— WellsauE. 


II.  FHILOSOPHT,  GBEEE. 

Cyreiiaio  School. 


ras  of  Chios.— Nauslpbnnea. 

10.  Sophistic  School. 

Gorgies.  —  Protagoras.  — •  Diagoras.- 
Euthydemes.-  Dlonysodores,-  Polua. 
— Critiaa.— Prodicoa.— CallloleB,- Hyp- 
pitts.— Thrasymaohus.— Aleldamea. 

11.  Socratic  School. 


-airai 


Youii 

Chormldea.— Xenophou.— Aeschlues. 

12.  Cynic  School. 

Antiathenes.- Diogenes  the  Cyulc— 
Crates  the  Cjalo.—Hlpparclila.— Sal- 
lust  tbo  Cynic— Eoheclea.—Melroclea. 
— Uonlmus.- Menlppus. 


■litippua.— Bion  of  BoryfiJienea.  — 
Aretaa.— Antipater  of  Cyrene.— Atis- 
tlppUB  tJie  younger.- Eudoxus.— The- 
18  of  Cyreiie.— Evemerus,— A^ni- 
— Hegeaias.— Dlun  jslua  of  Herac- 
les. 

14.  Megaric  School. 

15.  Eristic  School. 

Enelld.— dinomaohns.- Euftul  t  des.— 
Slilpo.— Apollonius  of  Cyrene.— Eu- 
phantea.  —  Brysan.—  Alesiiius.  —  Dlo- 
nus.~Phi1o  the  Megarian. 


17.  Platonic  School,  Academy. 
Plato.— Speuaippiis.—  Phormlo.— Po- 

lemo.— Cratea  Bie  Platonician.— Alio- 
thea,— XenoKiatea.— C    nto 

18.  Peripatetic  Soh  o    Ly  euni 
ArlBtotle.— Peripate      Ph         pby 

Nichomaelius.— Tbenphrfld  us.  Euda- 
nxua.  —  DIcearchna,  —  A  toxenuB  -^ 
Heraelides.-  Strato.—  B  e  h  us  Ly 
con.— Arlaionoflnlia  C  au.  D 
odoruaofTyre.- Aacl  pas.  Aspaslus 
^Ariatoclea, 

19.  Pyrrhonic  Sch  o    Sc  a 
Pyrtho,- Ttmon,  an  h           he 

— Philo  the  Athenian,  Numenius  the 
Pyrrhonlan.  —  Dioacorldes.  —  Eupbia- 

20.  Epicurean  School. 
Epieurua.— AristobuluB  the  Epicu- 
rean.—MetrodorUB  ot  LampsBoa.— 1& 
ontlum.  —  Polyen.  —  Hennachns.  — 
Apollndorua  the  Epicnrsan  — Ccloles. 
—  Herodotus  the  Epinirean.  —  Phae- 
drua.- Fhllodemus.— Zeuo  the  Eplcu- 

21.  Stoic  School, 

Zeno.—  Perseus.—  HerJHua,—  Clean- 
thea.— Arlaton  of  Chloa.- Atheuodorua 
of  Boll.— ChryalppUB,— Antipater  of  SI- 
don.—Arohidemus.— Panaetlua.— Poai- 
donias.— Chaeremoo.— Apollaptumea. 
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II.  PHILOSOPHY,  ( 

22.  New  icidem)-. 
Arcesllas.—  lacydes.—  Calllphon.  — 

Cameadea.— Diogenes  the  Babj-loniaiL. 
—  Metroflorua  of  Slmtoiiica.  —  Clito- 
machus. — Charmidfis.— Philoof  Larls- 
sli.— Antiocliiis  of  Ascaion. 

23.  Greek  PliilosoiJliy  among  (lie 
Eomnna, 

a.  Poiitiecd  Fhllosopky. 
Polybius. 

b.  Rimum  JvriscoJiifidta. 
c  Soman  Epima-mns. 

CaHu!.— Ama&nius.— Casaius.—  Bas- 
Bua  Aufidiua,— Lucretiaa. 

d.  Soman  Sloica,  P^lhagoi'eans,  aiid 

Cipiica. 
Sextiiis.—  Sotion.— Areus.— AtteUus. 
-Seneca.-Miisoiiiua.-ConmtiiB,-De- 
metrfuB.— Epk'tetoa.— Arrlau  us.— Mnr- 
cus  Aureliua, — Eaphrnlea. — CBnomaus. 
— Demonax.— Creaoene. 

e.  Soman  Pi'aMcal  £!decticiiini,  New 

Aeademij  (Cicero). 

24.  Decadence  of  the  Greek  Phil- 

a.  Neta  Pj/Uiaifortava. 
EnxenQB.— ApoUonlua  of  Tyana.— 

Seoundns.  —  AnaiHas.—  Moderatus.— 
Nioomaohus  of  GJraaa.— Nearchua.— 
Alezander  Polyhlstor.— Apalelus. 

b,  Nevi  Plaionkli;  Erudite  Platan- 

Aroius  Didjmas.— Thrasyllna—Hu- 
taroh.  —  Aleinoua.  —  Albinua.  —  Maxf- 
mus  of  Type.— Taurus  Cal»lBluH,— AHd- 
COS.— Fflvorinua.— Theon  nf  Smymn.— 
PtoleiaiBuS.—  CaiiK.— Arria.—  Alexau- 


c.  New  Peripaielio'. 
Aiidronlfius.—  Cratlppus.— Xenaroh- 

ua,— NicolaoE  of  Dsmar.-  ' ' 

of  Acgoic.—Acltaati 

Ammoniu'j  tlio  PerliiadJliO.— Hermlii- 

U3.— AloxandcnifA  phrodisia.— Galen. 

— Boothlui.— HFcrouynius  Rhodiaa.— 

Hei^ippUii.— TliBuLiHIIut.—IJmipllcliis. 

d.  NewSeeptio. 
AonesldeiuDs.—  Agrippa.—  Menodo- 

tus.— Antiochns  of  Landlcoii.— Acron 
of  Agrfgontum.— Hcnulotui  ofTaidus. 
— Scstus  Empirical.  -Cythonafl. 

e.  Siiplikla,  S!i£toricians,  CampUers. 
Dion  (Dio  ChryaoatomnB).— Lucian. 

— Diogoiioa  Locrtius.— HillostratHS.— 

Ei]iiu|iius.—  Suibaeus,  —  Jiesjohiua.  — 

fiYonto. 

23.  Scuoor,  OP  Alexandkia. 

Numenluf.  of  Apamea  — Polamon.— 
Ammniiiiia  Saccaa.— llGrcnnius.— Lon- 
gliiup.— Origeii  tho  Pagan.— Plotliiun. 
— Amcliiia  — Lysimacliiis.—  Porphyry. 
— Janibll  ohoB.— JuHan.—  Deif  ppos,— 
a^desioi  — CIirywRiithiUB  -EuEOithius.— 
EusebinsofMyndoa.— .SallUECthaFbil- 
osoplicr  —Plutarch  of  Athens.— Syria- 
nos.— Asclepkeiiift  — I'rnrius.— Hlaro- 
cles.— Olympioflorus.— iEneaiof  Gaiia. 

-AwloptodoMiB  —  Hermlas.- Aedesla. 

-Priscus,-AmnionlHa,  aon  of  Hennl- 

',—  FypBlln.—  MarlniLS,—  Istdorns.— 

onodolus.-Dnjnfli*-iiis. 
26.  GsosrrciSM.  Onontic  School, 
lon  Mnttua.— Cerinlhus.- Satuml- 
-BardesaueH.—  BaaiUdes.— Valen- 
—  <!arpoerfttos.—  Maruion.—  Cez- 
don.— Manea,  Maaklieiim. 
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lOiO  B  T.IELE   OF  XnE 

m.  CHRISTIAN  PHILOBOPHEES  AHD  CHUECH  FAXEEKS. 
a.  Greek  Cliure 

drinus,— A  rietidex 
goras.— Origen.— N 
— Syneblus.  —  Pse  d 
Areopa^te.  —  David 


u,       P 

p      m 

b   JaU    Chu 

T  rtal  im    L 
Un       ilames  as 

-C    ■id 

S    Au^3- 

Ealvi- 

pella    Boelhlus. 


IV,  AEABIAM  PHILOSOPHY 
Kendl.— Fflrabl,— Ibn-Slna  (Avican- 1  (A     nPa    u,        bn  It  'aid  A 
nii;.  —  Gaaali    (AlgazelJ .—  Ibc-BacUft  |  — Tofnil. 


V.  SCHOEASnC  PHILOSOPHY. 


1.  First   Epoch.— Beginning  of 

IXth  to  end  of  Xlltli  cent. 

Alcuin.—IlalMinus  MBurua.— Sootus 

Erigena.— Rem:  of  Aunerre.— Gerbert. 

— Beceuger  of  Tours.~LaiifraTio,— Da- 


Gaunllo,— Auselm  of  Laon.  — Alberlc 
of  Reims,— Adelord.— Hi!dBbert.—Wll- 
Dam  of  CliampeauJt.— Abelard.— St. 
Bernard.  —  Uilbercus  Porretnnus  (of 
Poitiers).— BemBra  of  Chartrea.- Peter 
Beranger.- William  of  Conohes.-Hiigo 
de  St.  Victor.— Richard  de  St. Victor.- 
Hugo  of  Amlena.— Peter  Lombard.- 
Adam  of  I'etlfrPont- Aflelger,- Ala- 
nua  ab  IneuliB  (the  univeiial  doctor).— 
John  of  Salisbury.— A] marich  lAmau- 
ry)  of  Chartrea. 

2.  Second  IsIpoch.— Xlllth  and 
XlVth  centuries. 
Alexander  of  Holes.— William  of 
PariB.— William  of  Moerbelia.— John 
of  Rochelle.— Kanulpliaa  NormannOB. 
— Bobect  Oaplto  (Great  Head),— Peter 
of  Spain,- Vincent  of  Beauvais.- Jli- 
chael  Scotua.- rtlbertua  Magnns.— St. 
Bonavenciira.— St  Thomas  Aqtilnas,— 
Heory  of  Ghent  (Goetiialia),  (the  sol- 
emn doctotl.- Et^er  Bacon  [the  wou- 
iJerfDl  aoetor),— Peter  of  Auvergne.— 


John  of  London.— Mlddleton.-llnnB 
Bcoliia,— Kaymond  LuUy.— Arnold  of 
Villaniiva.  —  KQwardeby,  —  Aegldios 
Colon  na.— Peter  of  Abano.— Hervaeus 
Natalia.— rrancificus  deMajron is  (mas- 
ter of  abstracltons  and  Illuminate  and 
acute  doctor  I,— Durand  of  St.  Pout- 
fain  (moat  ready  doctor).— Burleigh.- 
Ockam.  —  Dante,  —  Robert  Holeot,  — 
Thomas  of  Stnisburg,— Buridan.— John 
of  Merlcour.— John  of  Montcson.— Ea- 
dnlphuB  Brlto  (Rauull. —  Henry  of 
Langesteln.— Oresme,— Paul  of  Venice, 
— Maielllus  of  Iiighen.— Helntich  of 

a.  Mystics  opposed  to  llie  Sclio- 
l.islio  PhiioBophy. 
Tauler.—  Eciart.—  SuEO.—  Gerson.- 
Petrarch ,— Ruysbroek. 


i.  Thikd  Epoch. — Decline  and 

Fall  of  tlie  Soliolnstic  Pliiloa. 

Pelei  of  AlUy.— Nicholas  of  Clemen- 

[is.- Raymnnd  of  Sebonde.— Jostini- 

ini.-OrhelliB.— Panl  of  Pe^ola.— Pu^ 

M  W    fel  (GanBfort).— 

.  b        B         Domin  ens  of  Flanders. 

-C      an        hnM   or(Mair),— Zaba- 

h  manuB.— I.«reea. 

-S  ar       Z        d      Frassea. 
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piiiLOJ-oriuc 

VI.  PHILOSOPHY  OP 

1,  Greek  Eefugses  in  Italy.  | 
BeEsatlon.— Gemistus  Plelho.— Gen- 

Tifldius.— Theodonia  of  Guza.— Utotge  I 
of  Tteblzond,— Argyropuliis.  ' 

2.  Men  of  Lettera  opposed  to  Sclio- 

ksticism.  I 

Leonatd  of  Arezzo.  —  Phllelphus.—  I 
Laurentiua  Valla.— Hermolaus  Barba- 1 
rus,— Angelo  Polieiono.— Eudolpli  Ag- 
lioola.— nrto  yon  Hutlen.— Luther,— 
Melancthon.—  Erasmus.— VIves.—  Nl- 
iolfus.— Morel.— Jscobus  IVtbor  Sta- 
pulensis.— Levoyer  (Viaorius).— Sado- 


Al     tiCIKKCES. 
THE  KEJSAISSASCE. 
5.  Stoica. 


let.- 

3.  PeripatelJcB. 
Fomponatlus.— Auguslinus   Nlphas. 

— ContaiinuB.— Leonicua  Thoraeust— 
Javell  ns.— Vanini.— Cumerarlns.— The 

of  Cnnimbrigia,  CoiiobrB.— Bupolve- 
fla.— Govea.— PetionluB. — aiarpentler, 
—Peniimiiar-Marta.— Martini.— raci- 
OE. — CremonlnL— Alexaiidfr   Pkcolo- 

JLO.— Ceaalplno.  —  fiorarJo.  —  rk'arl.— 
Itegella.—SoliegIi:.— Cornelius  Martin. 
— Launoy. — Conrlog,— Kefkermann. 

4.  Plalonidans  and  PythagoreftnH. 
Nicholas  of  Cusa.— MarsiKus  Ficlnus. 

— Patricius.— Blajzunl.— Jonlaiio  Bru- 


7.  lI)-HticH. 

r.Qiiehliii.-PicodcMirandulii,  John. 
— Ploo  de  Mlmudula,  Franeia.— Corna- 
llna  Agrippo.— llloid.— Zlmara.— Zorri 
(George  nf  Venice).— Loo  Ilebraeua,— 
ParaoelsuB.  — Cardan.—  Pos-lol.  —  Ul- 
cl.aol  Sorvetua.  — AmoeCamemus.— 
Bayer— Menneiis.— Valentino  WeigeL 
—Jacob  Boehm,— itobert  Fludd,— Por- 
doge.— Van  Helmont,  J.  B.— Van  Hel- 
mont,  Francis.  — AngHlua  Sileaiua.  — 
Itronlancl, 
S.  Efforts  at  Eeforni  mid  Eestora- 

Tele-.fo  (TGteliia).~Juan  Haarte.— 
Tfturellus.  —  Koplet.  —  Campanella.  — 
Mnti.— Romus,  ~Oa!mnin  ti.-Got'lenlua. 
— Berigai'd  [Beauregard).— Moguon. 

3.  Moiitlista  iiiid  Political  Philos- 

Jlnctifavct.  —  Langiiel,  —  Hbrac  — 
Jean  Bcidln,- ationno  de  la  Boelie.— 
Pierre  lie  la  Place.— Thomas  More.— 
Jlariana.  —  Groliua.  —  Barbcyrac  — 
Naodt 


Vn.   KODEBIiT  PHILOSOPHY. -GENERAL  CH4EACTEEISTIC3. 
(Bacon,  Dea  Carie.^.) 


A.  ENGLI<!H  SCHOOL 


I.  Setlsnaiisra,  School  of.         |        II   Spintiiahsni 
Hobbes.—WelUinysen (of Utrecht)—    j    NilunJlBt^ 

Herbert  of  Cherbur 


&(.liool  of. 


Coward.— John  Locke.— JIandevi  He — 

ColIIna,-Dodiyell.-'nndttJ.— Boling  | 

broke.— S'  Gtaveiande  (of  Holland)  - 

Hartley.— Priestley,— Abraham  Tnck  }  2   MctipliyRiciant  iiid  Tlieologi- 

cr  ("Edward  Seareh").'-Palcy.— Ben  w- 

tham.— MtU,  Jamfis.— Mill,  John  Stn        Milton —Oale— Tudwurth.— Henry 

art.  I  Mote  — ^o^l3  —  ^,oUlet— Berkeley.- 


bi  Google 


SYNTHETICAL    TABLE   OF   THE 
VII.  MODESH  TKILOSOVBY-^iContinued.) 


Peter  Brown -Lee-~-Kiiis,~<:larl;e.- 
Derham  -Eutler  -Watfs.-Staiilcy-- 

-WoIlBslon.  —  Shaftesbury.—  PBlmer. 

Monljiiddo 

III.  Scepticism,  Suientifio  SoKool 

8.  Moralists,  Critics. 
Barelay  — Harrington.- Cumberlund. 

■      of. 
GlanyiOle.— Craie.— Huine. 

B.  SCO-rcH  PHILOSOPHY. 

Hu      ee  n  -  Himc-  TurnbuU.- 
Bmlh-r    d -Oswald. -Beattie.- 
Tei^iison.— Dugald  Stewart.— Thomas 

Brown.  —  Bruce.  —  Mackintosh.  —  Sir 

C.  FEENCH  PHILOSOPHY. 


I  Cartes  anKm  Carteslnn  Sohool. 
Descartes  "^  above, Moaern Phil- 
osophy) 

1    DiB   !  les  of  Des  Carles. 

Eolaul  Db  la  Forge.  — Regta.— 
Clauherg  —  Cordemoy.-  Wltttchius.- 
Geull  OK- Iraauld.— Nicole.— Male- 
brnnche  -Limy  — Bosauet.-  Fenelon. 


1   of  Des    Cartes: 
PiiUosupliical  SensaalistE  and 


-Po 


2.  Friends  of  Des  Cartes  and  of 
Cartesian  ism. 
aersdier.—  Mersenne.  —  Salabert.— 
CooceiiM.— Bnlthasar  Bekket.— Silhon. 
— Villemaudy.— La  Plaoette,— Jaque- 
lot.  —  NieowentyL  —  Gerdil.  —  Jloly- 


3.  I>if(cip1es  of  Des  Cartes  dissents 
g  from  him  in  part ;  Sp ' 


SpiiiOJa.  —  Cnper.—  Cufiicler. 
er.  —  Law,  —  Boulalnvilllers. 
la.— Bttdeiiburg. 


ohi 


4.    Ad' 

Theologians. 
VoetiUB.-  Bourdln.  —  Schooi.—  Ka- 
pin.— QuSrinois.  — PMe  Hardouln.— 
P6te  Daniel.- Lberminiar.- Dntertre. 


—  Perrault— Hobbes  (sea 
above,  English  Philosophy).— Sorbifite. 
— Bernier.- LaChanibre.— LaMothela 
Vayer.—  Pascal.  —  Foueher.— Nlealae. 
-Bayle.— Huet.—Hlmhaim. 

II.    SeDsualistfo   School    of    the 
XVIITth  Century. 

1.  Ideologists  and  Physiolopsts. 
Conflillae.-  Bonnet.-  BIchat.  —  Ca- 
rat.-Voiney.—Cabani8.—Deilale   de 
Sales.— Bonstetten.-Destutt  flo  Tracy. 
— Gal!.— Brousfflls. 

2.  Enoyolopedista. 

Diderot.-  D'Alembert.—  Saint-Lam- 
bert.—Dn  Marsals.— Motellct.— D'Hol- 

3.  Epiciiveana,  Atheists. 
Levesque  da  Ponilly.— Deslandea.- 

Mlrabaud.-  Lamettrie.  —  HclTetlus.— 
D'Argens.— Kohlnct.— JIar6chal.— Nal- 

III,  Moralists,  Political  Philoso- 
phers, Economists. 
La  Roehetbucauld.— La  Bmy*re.— 
Vanvenargues.- BenJamtnFranlEl  In  .— 
Biirlamsqui ,-  Biivlftny.— Montesquiei 
— Vollaire.  — Mably.— "■      "'       *    " 


J.  J. 
,— l"ur- 
-De  Weiss.— J.  B.  Say, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL   SCIKKCES. 
VII.  BIODEEH  PHIIoaOPHY— (Ojniinueii). 


IV.  Adversaries  of  the  Senaual- 
istic  Philosophy  of  tlie 
XVIIIthCeniury. 

1,  Isolated  advei^aries. 

Llgrnae  (sea  above.  Disciples  of  Des 
Cartes).— MoneBltier.—Jaueourt.—(Ju6- 
nard.— Le  Cat— Gamier.— Needliiun.— 
Hemslerhuys  —  Maupertius.-  Le  Bat- 
teui.—Secker.-Portal  is.— Madame  de 
Stael.— Madame  Seeker  de  Sauhaure.— 
Saindatr.— VllleiE.— BOrard . 

2.  Mystics  and  Theologians. 
Poiret.—  Martinez- ^liit- Martin.— 

Swedenborg.—  Laraler.— Beigier.—  De 
MalEtie.- De  Boiialil.  —  Ballonelie.— 


3.  Spiritualists  and  Eclectics  of 
the  XlXth  Century. 
Maasias.—  Pcivosl,— Thurot— Laro- 
mlguliire.  —  De  Geraudo.  —  Stapfer.  — 
Sertiaad.— Maine  de  Birui.— Royer- 
Collard  —  CoOBin.  —  Joafftoy.—  Dami- 
ron.—  aainior,—  Saibset  — IWmusat— 
MaJeville.  —  Matter.  -  Ufllmfis,  -  Boi- 


daillae. — Ctiarma, 

V,  Positiristnaiid  IliimanitarinnSi 
Pliihisophers. 
Comte.— Leroux.— Key  n  aud. 


ft   ITALIAN   PiilLOSOPHY. 
I.  Italiati  Philosophy  of  the  Be- 
See  above,   He- 


ll. Philosophers  of  a  later  period. 
Galileo.—  Vlra,  —  Fardella.  —  Bo&oo- 


-Fe- 


— Fllangicri,—  Beccaria.- 
Uci.— VoLlori.— Genovcii.—  Buonafede 
(Crnraiiiiaiio).--Roroagno3l.— Gloja.— 
Pint  —  Beeohotti.  —  «aluppi.  —  Baldi- 
nottl.— Bosmini .— GiobertL— Maneino. 
— Mioeli. 


E.  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

First  Epocli, — Fivm  ie/friifd  to  Kan 
I.  School  of  Leibrtita  atid  Wolf. 

Leibnitz.—  Tsohirnhausen.-  Wolf.- 
Eilfinger     (BOlfiiigerl- —  ThummlB. — 


,— Walrh. 

lienseh.  —  Biebov.  —  Baiimeister,  — 
Knutaen  .—Meier.— Relm  arus.- Flouo- 
quel.— Ludovlol.— Formey.—  Lamliert 
^Schwab,— Cramer. 

II,    Adversaries  of  Leibnitz  and 
Wolf. 
Lange.— Crousaz.— Ridiger.-  Buddo 
(Bufldeos).— Gellert— Crosius.- HoU- 
mann,— Euler.— Nieolai.— JusU. 


III.  Independent 

demicians  of  Berlin. 
La  Croze.  — Beaiisnbre,—  M4t 
Lbuiller.— FrSmoiitvaL-.Sulzer-' 


delssohn.— Ptel  libart.- Eberhard.— Eh- 
Brileln.—Flatner,-  Melners.—  Uis^ua. 
— Pies  sing.  —  Kelle-  —  FMer.  —  Jirusa. 
lem.-Brui;lcer.-  Ziramenaan.  -  Her- 
berth.— Irwlng.-  Hennings.—  Campe. 
—  Jenisoh,  —  George  Socheu-  —  Tiede- 
mann.— Wyltenbaoh.  — AbeL— Mau- 
cJiart— GarliK.— Dalberg-. 

IV.  Moralists,  Political  Philoso- 
phers. 
Puffendorf.— FlaoeJas,—  Thoroaelus, 
Jacob.— Thomasiua,  CImstian.— Eel- 
neceius.  —■  AehenwaU.  —  Qarve.-  Lei- 
slug.— De  Vattel— Hoepfiiec— Abbt.— 
Reiuhard.- Beeker  Rudolph  Zachar.— 
KlQtzsoh.- Basedow. 
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gYNTHETtCAL   TABLE. 

VII-  KODEEK  PHILOSOPHY— (ConemufcJ). 
Second  JSpncli.—From.  Kant  to  our  own  day. 


I.  School  of  Kant. 

Kaiit,— Relnhoia .— MeU  In  .-^Schultz. 
—  Schmld.  — Heydeni^oh.  —  BecS,— 
Ben  Dftvia,  —  DlHla.  — MntEchelle.- 
Bnell.— Soh  aumanii .— S«hmlat-  Phlsel- 
dek,  —  N'eeb.  —  Jacob,  —  TiBttruiiS.  — 
Klese  wef  ler.— Hoffbaner,— Kiinharilt. 
— Bei^ter,  Emmanuel.— Kern.— Bcsthi- 
vs.—  KiHdervater.-  Soeber,  Joseph.— 
Fischhaber.  —  Pcelitz.  —  Schwarti.  — 
Sohmalz.— Bei^k,—  Feuerbach.—  FOl- 
lehorn.—  Flu^e.  —  Bora.  —  Kinker.— 
Mata.iie.— Wenat— SKeudlin .— Buhle. 
— Tennematm.— Van  Hemert.— Schil- 
ler. 


— Bei^.—  Mall 


Brwecb.  —  Bardili.  —  Riickert. 
Krug. 
III.  School  of  Fichte. 

FlohtB.—  Forberg.—  Nietbammer. 
Bchad.— MiOhaells.C.F.- Keinhold  (B 


IV.  School  of  Jacolii. 

Js  cobi.— Kceppen .— Fries .— Cal  k  er.— 
Aiidllon.- Weia,  C— WelHer.-  Salat. 
— Sciuuid,  Theod. 

V.  School  of  SclieUuig  and  He- 


— Hmebrand. 

VI.  MyaticH  and  Diaaidenla. 

Haroann.— Bander.—  Statler.— Schle' 
gel,  Frederic.— Welshaupt.— Herder.— 
Snhleiermacher.  —  Solger.  — Eichter, 
Jean  Paul,  —  SchiieUer.  —  Krause.— 
Herbart— Kaj^erl  Inck.— Scbopenhan- 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SPIRIT  IH  THE  SCIENCES. 
Galileo.— Wgb7,  Kenelm.— Newton.  I  win,  Erasm.— SalnMlllaire.  — Feuoh- 
— BijlTon.- I-amarek.— Stahl,— Cuvier,    lersleben.— Oken. 
George.— CuYler.Fred.-aairan.-Dar- 1 
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